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ADVERTISEMENT 


TO 


THE THIRD EDITION. 


N’ the first edition of the English translation of 
Becker’s (/haricles, many of the author’s quotations 
from Greek and Latin writers were merely referred to, 
some left unnoticed, or only the pith of them inserted. 
Other curtailments were likewise introduced, partly in 
deference to the wishes of the publisher, who desired to 
keep down the bulk of the book. , In the two subsequent 
‘editions, at the suggestion of several English scholars, 
many of these citations have been given at length, and 
some of the omitted matter incorporated. It only re- 
mains further to add, that the simultaneous call for a 
new ‘edition of Charicles, and its companion Gallus, 
‘and the extensive use of these works in our public 
schools and universities, quite justify the idea which 
the translator formed of the high value which classical 
students would be likely to attach to both works. 


Oxrorp: June 20, 1866. 
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Sea ae 


HE motto from Plutarch prefixed to Charicles, while 
it intimates the scope and object of the author, is an 
eloquent though brief argument for the utility of such a 
work. This description of the every-day pursuits and 
lighter ocenpations of the Greeks, this glimpse at their 
domestic scenes, and introduction, so to speak, to the 
interior of their dwellings, not only infuse additional zest 
into the student’s survey of their life as a nation; but will 
also prove no mean auxiliary in estimating the motives and 
springs of their public actions as chronicled by the historian; 
pretty much on the same principle that we are prone to 
contemplate the doings of public men with more curious 
interest, should we happen also to enjoy their private 
personal acquaintance. The words of Bottiger respecting 
Rome admit of application here: ‘ We gain a correcter 
and deeper insight into the private life, a look, as it were, 
behind the posiscenia of a people, whose publie virtues 
and vices we are too apt to pronounce judgment on with 
reference solely to the universal history of the world and 
of nations. The learned author here quoted, who for 
fifty years so successfully prosecuted his antiquarian and 
archeological researches, may be pronounced the originator 
of this species of antique domestic literature. 
* In his Kleine Schriften he has investigated many 
points here discussed afresh, though frequently with the 
same conclusion, by Becker; and his Sabina, or Morning 
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Scenes at the Toilette of a rich Roman Lady, probably 
supplied the first hint for the construction of Gallus and 
Charicles. Still, though Sabena displays great powers of 
combination and research, and is in some respects more 
attractive and readable than either of Becker’s productions, 
yet it falls far short of them in comprehensiveness and 
finish. Moreover, Charicles is the first work devoted-to 
the private manners and customs of Greece. It is de- 
dicated to the veteran Professor Hermann, and is a very 
meet pendant to its predecessor Gallus. 

We possess in these works compendioug portraitures, 
tableaux vivants as it were, representing private life at 
Rome and Athens; and by looking on this picture and 
then on that, much knowledge may be derived alike in- 
structive and suggestive. In the former we behold the 
favourite of Augustus, stern in his sense of honour; ma-~ 
jestic and dignified even in his pleasures; fond of tart, 
though his devotion for it, true to the imitative nature of 
his countrymen, is rather of a formal and acquired than 
inborn and imaginative cast. He is the type of his nation, 
who loved to adorn their palaces and villas with works of 
Greek art, as with so many pieces of elegant furniture; 
thus verifying the proverb, that the wolf’s-milk which 
suckled their progenitors never became a real fountain of 
the muses. They were the great borrowers of their day, 
adapting themselves to foreign habits and institutions with 
marvellous facility, doing violence to nature, and trampling 
over obstacles physical and moral. How perfectly an- 
tipodes to them in all the phases of their character were 
the children of Dedal Greece! 

What a remarkable phenomenon is the Athenian, that 
creature of impulse, all gushing with nature and vivacity, 
sudden and quick; with wits as clear as his own ‘ pure 
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air,’ and temperament not less light than ‘the soil” Un- 
like the Roman race, they are studious, as by intuition, 

.*of arts that polish life, inventors rare ;’ combining sim- 

plicity and beauty as no nation ever combined them before 
or since, and unfolding the most delicate bloom of zsthetic 
culture -almost before their alphabet was complete. ‘A 
people who,’ in the words of an ingenious writer, ‘con- 
ceived all that was beautiful in art and profound in philo- 
sophy ; who became the instructress of all liberal sciences 
and arts; the teacher alike of her own times and posterity.’ 
The Greek is essentially the personification of exclusive- 
ness, indigenous ‘beyond belief, and local in his tastes and 
habits; the Roman is a citizen of the world. Such then, 
not’ to trace their character further, or follow it into its 
darker details, are the people whose customs and habits 
the author has proposed to investigate; and nobody can 
deny the interest and importance of the theme. His hero 
is not to our mind so attractive as Gallus. In addition 
to his historical interest as a poet, the Roman moved in 
much better and more refined society than our Greek, and 
there was more individuality and vividness in his portrait. 

' But the anthor has in his preface given satisfactory reasons 
for selecting a character of this kind. 

, it now remains to say a few words on the labours of 
the translator. The same alterations have been made in 
the position of the Scenes, Notes, Excursus and Plates, 
as in Gallus. It has also been deemed advisable to depart 
occasionally from the author’s principle of dvoudfew ra 
cika aixa; by an over-tenacious adherence to which his 
narrative has here and there become offensive to good 
taste, without much being gained thereby. Accordingly, 
one entire Excursus has been left out, and the one on the 
éraipar much curtailed, though the translator rather regrets 
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the necessity of making the latter omissions, for it seems 
to him that this part of the work throws much light on 
the Excursns relating to the Women; by illustrating the- 
consequences resulting from the Athenian mode of treating 
married women.! Again, alliteration, to which the learned 
author seems unduly propense, has been avoided 4s much 
as possible; many quotations have often been mefely 
referred to, some left unnoticed, when it seemed unneces- 
sary to multiply authorities, or only the pith of them, and 
that part strictly bearing upon the subject, inserted. In 
consequence of these alterations, some passages had to be 
remodelled, and rather adapted in English than literally 
translated. But at the same time everything of moment 
has been carefully retained ; and it is hoped that, as it was 
the translator’s intention to make the English version as 
widely useful as possible, the liberties he has thus taken 
in greatly reducing the bulk of the work will meet with 
the approbation of the English scholar ; and that the value 
of the book, which is in high estimation in Germany, will 
not have been diminished by this Procrustean operation. 

Lastly, the favour extended to his adaptation of Gallus, 
encourages him to hope that this attempt at presenting 
another most learned and clever work in an English form 
will be productive of a similar result. 


Loxpon: May 1845. 


1 For further information on this { Greek female society, Quarterly 
subject, see a very able article on | Review, Vol. xxu. p. 168. 
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HE author has been encouraged in offering this work 

to the public by the favourable reception which his 
work on Roman manners has met with, and which served 
to convince him that an illustration of that portion of 
antique life was by no means unacceptable. Less has 
hitherto been done, in this respect, for Greece than for 
Rome. The earlier philologists either ignored this de- 
partment of Grecian Antiquities, or merely made occasional 
allusions to it; while they drew parallels between the fea- 
tures of Grecian and of Roman life, or identified them, in 
a most unwarrantable manner. The Italians, for instance, 
who seem to have felt themselves especially called, by the 
mementos of early grandeur and magnificence around them, 
and by the classic atmosphere which they inhaled, to an 
investigation of antiquity, have, above all others—perhaps 
from a proud contempt of everything not Roman—either 
utéerly disregarded Greek customs, or handled them after 
a very desultory and faulty method. In the collections of 
Gronovius and Grevius, and of their successors, Sallengre 
and Polen, we are usually presented with an undigested 
and confused medley of passages, quoted without any re- 
gard either to the context, the period referred to, or the 
avalue of the author, and these are often brought for- 
ward in support of the most marvellous hypotheses. Ex- 
septions, it is true, must be made in favour of a few great 
wuames, such as Casaubon, Salmasius, and perhaps Meur-~ 
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s.us; but the results of the investigations of these writers 
are widely scattered about in commentaries, so that the 
student would only be repaid for the labour of wading 
through them by obtaining a number of insulated notices, 
without acquiring any systematic inforraation on the 
subject. A careful perusal of the Greek authors shows, 
moreover, that all that these commentators have gleaned 
stands in much the same relation to what they have over- 
looked, as does the paltry produce of a sand-washing to 
the yield of an exhaustless gold-mine. ° 

In later times, several acute investigators*have laboured 
in the field of Attic law and polity, and these researches 
have occasionally. thrown light on the relations of private 
life. But no comprehensive work, illustrative of the 
every-day occurrences of Grecian life, has as yet been 
undertaken, for neither Nitzsch’s Description of the Greeks, 
nor Potter’s compilation, deserve to be mentioned in ‘the 
present state of antiquarian science. Barthelemy’s Travels 
of the Younger Anacharsis, though a meritorious per- 
formance for its time, is anything but satisfactory to 
those who have become acquainted with the Greeks from 
their own literature. The figures often resemble antique 
statues attired in French court costume and lace ruffles ; 
they are like pictures by Le Brun or Coypel, where the 
artist’s subjective conception has entirely effaced the an- 
tique character of the original, and where the elever 
treatment of the details is no recompense for the failure 
of the attempt as a whole. 

In the works which have lately been written on 
Grecian customs and institutions, such as Wachsmuth’s, 
Hellenischer Alierthumskunde, and Miiller’s History of the 
Dorians, somewhat more has been done to illustrate pri- 
vate life. The comprehensiveness of the plan of the 
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former work-prevents, however, the introduction of the 
necessary detail. In Bottiger’s Kleone Schriften many of 
taé points in question are discussed, and many of his 
observations, those for instance on the Grecian Dress, 
are very valuable,, Some of his enquiries are, however, 
absurdly frivolous; for instance, his investigations as to 
the ‘tise of pocket-handkerchiefs by the Grecian ladies. 
Jacobs works, Die Erziehung der Hellenen zur Sittlichkeit, 
and his Beitrdge zur Gesch. d. weibl. Geschlechis, are of a 
more serious tendency, and are written in a remarkably 
clever and attractive manner. Yet neither of these pro- 
ductions can be considered as anything more than enthu- 
siastic apologies for certain flagrant vices rife among the 
Hellenes. He who undertakes faithfully to describe the 
character of a people, ought not, while he gives promi- 
nence to its nobler features, to place a screen before the 
blemishes that deform it. An excellent essay, which esti- 
mates, on impartial principles, the religious and moral 
development of the Greeks, Limburg Brower’s Histoire de 
la Cwwilisation morale et religieuse des Grees, only reached 
the author while this treatise was in the press; he rejoices’ 
to find that with respect to the darker vices of the Greek 
people he has himself arrived at nearly the same results 
as this learned and unbiased writer. 

The author of Charicles, discarding the incomplete 
labours of his predecessors, has uniformly gone to the 
fountain-head, and has carefully perused, with reference to 
his present object, the whole range of Greek literature 
down to the time of Aristotle. Of the succeeding writers 
dlown to the fourth century, he has gone through the most 
important, more especially Theophrastus, Strabo, Plutarch, 
Lucian, Athenseus, Pausanias, Atlian, Diogenes Laertius, 
Dio Chrysostom, Libanius, Maximus Tyrius, and Philo- 
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stratus; also the Erotic writers, Alciphron,-Artemidorus, 
and others, as well as the grammarians, Pollux, Harpo- 
eration, Suidas, Hesychius, Photius, Phrynichus, Timeué, 
Eustathius, and other Scholiasts. The later Roman his- 
torians have also been consulted, though in a more cur- 
sory manner. There is not one of these writers from whom 
materials of greater or less value have not been derived. 
But more regard has been paid to every minute intimation 
in authors of the better period, than to the most explicit 
explanations of the grammarians, which are often founded 
solely on well-known passages of classic writers, or are 
forced into accordance with the customs of a later age. 
The Attic orators have proved by far the most valuable 
sources of information, for by them Greek manners are 
incidentally depicted with a reality and naturalness which 
is, wanting in the lofty and ideal conceptions of the tragic 
and lyric poets, or in the caricatures of the comedians, 
as well as in the phantasies of Utopian philosophers, or 
the pragmatical reflections of philosophical historians. 
Though less weight has been attached to the writers 
of later periods, yet there appears to be no reason to 
suspect their testimony in general; and though it is seen 
at a glance that manners greatly degenerated, yet we still 
recognise all the more important features; and thus Plu- 
tarch bears witness that the character of the Athenians, 
in his day, and their whole mode of life, both in serious 
as well as in more trivial concerns, were the same as in 
preceding times. 

Another important point to be taken into account was 
the genuineness of the writings quoted ; but here less stress 
has always been laid on the name of the writer, than on 
the date, or the recognised, antiquity of the production. 
Everybody knows that the speech against Nesra, that of 
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Andocides against Alcibiades, certain dialogues of Plato, 
the second book of Aristotle’s Economics, the Apophtheg- 
mata Laconica attributed to Plutarch, and many other 
treatises, are spurious or doubtful; but they have stood 
from time immemotial among the works of those writers 
whase names they bear. 

The mass of materials being so overwhelming, it is 
very possible that some omissions may have occurred, 
but if is hoped that nothing has been neglected which 
might have been decisive on any of the mooted questions. 

In addition*to these literary stores, much information 
has been derived from extant works of art; and the rich 
collection of illustrated archeological works in the uni- 
versity library of Leipsic has proved of the greatest 
service. These materials, it is true, do not throw so 
much light on Grecian as on Rorhan customs, for ng 
buried town has been discovered, with its baths, houses, 
and household furniture; nevertheless the Greek speci- 
mens extant, especially the painted vases, are, so far as 
they go, of a very high value, inasmuch as they belong to 
an early period, which is not the case with those of 
Italy. 

In a work descriptive of state antiquities the form 
here adopted would have been unsuitable, because unsys- 

‘tematic. But the case is different in an attempt to illus- 
trate ‘the checkered and numberless phases of private 
life, which do not admit of any very strict classification. 
The Scenes had to be written with inconceivable care and 
caution, in order to combine the scattered traits, and give 
‘unity to the picture, and all imaginative licence on the 
part of the writer had to be rigidly suppressed. But 
this was the only way of accomplishing the prescribed 
task 5; except by the composition of Adversaria in modwm 
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Turnebi, which seems, of all methods, tne least happy 
and the most repulsive. Mere pedantic disquisitions on 
habits and customs would have been like anatomical 
plates, wherein we can trace, to their minutest- details, 
' all the bones, muscles, nerves, and bkvod-vessels ; though 
we can form no idea, from these dismembered and_de- 
formed parts, of the human body as a whole. The 
Scenes, then, are intended to give this tout ensembdle, this 
portraiture of Greek life; and if the writer has in any 
measure been successful, he thinks that a desirable object 
will have been achieved, since nothing 6f the kind is to 
be found in the writings of antiquity. 

It must not however be supposed that this work par- 
takes, to any great extent, of the character of a romance. 
The materials previously collected, on being classified, 
seemed spontancous:y to suggest the course of the nar- 
rative, and it will be seen, on comparing the text of the 
Scenes with the Notes and Excursuses, that the former 
consist almost entirely of excerpted passages of Greek 
authors. 

It did not seem desirable, as was done in Gallus, tc 
link the narrative to any historical occurrence, because 
among the Greeks the private life of every important 
personage is much harder to separate from the public 
doings than at Rome, and it would thus have been ne-~ 
cessary to encroach frequently on a department of: inves- 
tigation of which the writer desired to be independent. 
For the same reason a point of time has been selected 
in which public life had begun to fall into the background, 
while the egotistic spirit of the age gave a greater promi* 
nence to individual interests. The consequence has been, 
that whereas the Roman scenes wore more of a tragic 
aspect, these are couched rather in the tone of comedy, 
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in the Greek Sense of the word. It does not, moreover, 
appear necessary that an excessive oxufowmacpés should 
be essential in conducting every scientific enquiry; on the 
contrary, it would seem that in the treatment of many 
phases of antiquity a certain tone of irony is more 
appropriate. 

The rest of the arrangement is similar to that of 
Gallus: but it is hoped that the explanations contained 
in the Notes and Excursuses will be found more com- 
prehensive and elaborate. 

The Classic&l authorities which bear out the asser- 
tions here put forward, have, for the most part, been 
cited in extenso; for this seemingly cumbrous procedure 
is the only one which can be really satisfactory to the 
student. In every case the recognised and most recent 
editipns have been employed, and the greatest care has 
been taken to secure accuracy in the references and 
citations. | 

That Attic customs have been those chiefly por- 
trayed, can be no matter of surprise. Greece being 
divided into many small states, each of which had its 
own peculiarities in customs and manner of life, all these 
nuances ought of course to be noticed in a general picture 
of Greek life. But there is, unfortunately, a great deficiency 
of original materials for such a work. Little is known 
except In reference to Athens and Sparta; and in the 
latter state, with her bizarre institutions, all individuality 
is so utterly destroyed, and such an undue and unnatural 
importance is given to her political strength and the re- 
*nown of the people as a whole, that she must be considered 
as an anomaly in the social condition of Greece ; and thus 
the mode of life which was there prevalent can by no means 


' be taken as representative of that generally established. 
a 2 
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_ Attic life, therefore, so varied and compréhensive in its 
phases, and so abundantly illustrated by contemporary 
literature, must serve as the norma for the rest of Greece, 
and the usages of other states can only be considered in 
a comparative point of view. Doric eustoms have, more- 
over, been already investigated by Manso, Muller, and 
Hoek ; so that the author has generally contented himself 
with noticing those points in which their conclusions seem 
to be manifestly erroneous. . 

If he has occasionally failed in arriving at the truth, 
he can plead in mitigation that in mo8t cases he has 
had to commence from the very foundations, no edifice 
existing on which to rear a superstructure. But where 
wrong, he will thankfully submit to be set right, and will 
carefully attend even to criticism which he considers to 
be erroneous, since it will afford an opportunity for the 
more extended investigation of disputed points. 
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CHARICLES. 


SCENE THE FIRST. 





THE FRIENDS 


OF YOUTH. 


OT. far from the ruins of Mycene, those primeval wit- 
nesses of the grandeur of the earliest Grecian princes, 
which, stupendous even in their downfull, have endured for 
upwards of three thousand years, is seen a narrow defile, 
winding northwards between precipitous walls of rock, and 
leading to the hill whereon Cleon, probably, whilome stood, 
and which, though insignificant in size, is famous from the 
eulogy of Homer.'' This confined way was anciently the , 
main read from Argos to Corinth, and passable for carriages ;? 


2 The topographical portion of 
this book, though of minor import- 
ance, was one of considerable diffi- 
culty. In the absence of personal ac- 
quaintance with the region describ- 
ed, the author has carefully perused 
all the most important works on the 
subject. Besides the accounts of 
Strabo and Pausanias, the following 
books leave been consulted. Gell’s 
Itinerary of the Morea; Dodwell’s 
Classical and Topographical Tour 
through Greece; Leake’s Travels in 
the Morea; Pouqueville’s Voyage 
dans la Gréce; and the Expédition 
de Morée. For the position of Cleonze, 
see Strabo, vill. 6, 19: KAewval & 
ciot médtona éml ri 68 Kelpevoy 
TH®éE “Apyous eis Képudov él 
Adpou wepioikoupevov mayraxdbey 
' nol rererxiopévoy xaAGs' dor’ oi- 
kelws eipjobal wor Soxel rd eduTipe- 
vas KAewvds. Leake says that there 


is stil] a hamlet of four or five houses 
called Olenas (KAévais), although 
Curtési, a larger village, is usually 
supposed to occupy the site of the 
ancient town, 


? Two roads formerly led from 
Cleone to Argos. Paus. ii. 15,1: 
éx KAewviy 5€ eiow és “Apyos 650) 
5to. 4 bev avopdow eb(dvois, Kal 
éorly éxtrouos,  8& érl rod KaAov-' 
Kévov Tpnrov, orevy udy xa adr 
meplexovTay épav, dxhuacr Sé éori 
duws éemirndeorépa, One of them 
was named Kovroropfa. Athen. ii, 
p. 48: dia ris Kovroropias kadov- 
pévys, Kata Thy &xpdpemy mporBal- 
voutiy eivat xphyny vipa aueicav 
xidvos duypérepov. The name is alse 
mentioned by Polyb. xvi. 16, 4, 5; 
and its direction from Corinth said 


to be &yywra mpds Sbores yermepi 
:-vas, But whether by this is to be un- 
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but in our time, from its neglected state, it presents diffi- 
culties even to a traveller on horseback. The western 
side of the defile is skirted by a brook, which, rising to 
the north, here forces itself through a dense overgrowth 
of bushes. The rugged rocks are indented by numerous 
fissures and caverns, one of which is now, as it was in 
the time of Pausanias, pointed out as the lair of the Ne- 
mean lion.4 The whole surrounding region presefits the 
aspect of a mountainous chain severed and intersected in 
various directions, Over the western heights the pillars 
of the Temple of Jupiter serve to mark the former-site of 
Nemea; whilst two leagues southward of Mycenz, the 
ancient Argos still survives in its modern transformation.® 

It was in the last month of the 111th Olympiad, that 
a youth, whose years could scarcely have exceeded those 
of an Ephebus, was proceeding along this road. He was 


mounted on a dark-coloured steed,® bearing no brand, it 


“derstood the carriage-road mentioned 
by Pausanias, or the foot-path, is still 
undetermined, Miller, in his Dori- 
ans, i. p. 79, declares for the former; 
Leake, on the contrary (iii. 328), 
thinks it more likely that the shorter 
road, which now leads by Aion Oros, 
is meant; and there is some weight 
in one of his three reasons for this opi- 
nion, viz. that Ptolemeos found the 


cold spring on the height (xara rhy, 


&xpdpeay), an expression whichwould 
scarcely suit the carriage-road, And 
Dodwell (p. 208) says of the Koyro- 
mwopla: ‘This was probably not the 
way which passed through Nemea.’ 
' On the other hand, it is certain that 
Pausanias does not call the hill, but 
the coach-road itself, Tpyrds, for he 
says, § 4, avedPotor 5& es Tov Tpnrdy 
Kal abéis thy és “Apyos todow éort 
Muxnvar épelo.a dv apiorepa. 


* Pouquey. iv. 48: ‘Elle est ac- 
tuellement dans un tel état de dégra- 


dation, qu’on a quelque dificulté a 
y voyager 4 cheval, 


* Pausan. supra: év robrois rois 
dpect +d omhraoy Ere Selxvurat rot 
Aéovros. Cf, Dodwell, p. 207; Leake, 
p. 329. 


5 Expédition de Morée, ii, 147: 
‘Distance totale, 2 heures 5 minutes.’ 


6 In the heroic age carriages were 
frequently used for long journeys. 
In the historie period people mostly 
went on foot, and carriages are an 
exception, not the rule; (see notes 
23 and 26 to Se, vir.), Even em- 
bassies travelled thus, as appears 
from Aischin. De Falsa Leg. p. 272. 
Still there are instances of horses 
being used, and Demosthenes thus 
accompanies Philip’s ambassadors as 
far as Thebes. Jb. 282: éuor@dcar’ 
abrots Sr’ dmyecay dpine Cetyn kal 
cupma, jer ep’ trrov. Cf. in Chesiph. 
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is true, to mark him of celebrated blood, but of a strength . 
and mettle not unworthy of the noble form that bestrode 
him. The rider lacked not breadth of chest and shoulders, 
but his frame was rather slim and supple, than thick- 
set and muscular. His slightly tanned neck rose proudly 
and freely, but in the animation of his blue eye was 
blended a languishing expression, betokening him one that 
long&cé to love and to be loved. Beneath the broad brim of 
his dark travelling cap crowded an abundance of light 
coloured locks, while a delicate down besprinkled his cheeks 
and chin. His whole appearance, his noble carriage and 
finely-chiselled profile, bespoke a youth of good descent 
and careful nurture.’ 

A single slave, apparently scarce ten years senior to 
his master, was his only attendant, and strode alony man- 
fully in the wake of the steed; though the drops of sweat 
that ran down his forehead, shewed that the bundle on his 
shoulders containing the coverlet for the night, and other 
appliances necessary for a journey, was no light burden for” 
a hot sunny day in the month of Skvrophorion.® 





p. 467. In Xenophon’s Sympos. 9, 7, 
some of the guests even arrive at Cal- 
lias’ house on horseback, or perhaps, 
as Schneider supposes, order their 
eteeds to be brought for the journey 
home. In writing the foregoing de- 
scription, Lucian, Asin. § 1, and 
Appul, Metam. 1. p. 12, have been 
kept in view. 


* An almost verbal imitation of 
Cybele’s description of Theagenes. 
Heliod, Aithiop. vii. 10: edpts ris 
Rv ta arépya nad rods Smous, Kad Tov 
abxéva BpOtor Kal éAevPepoy drép 
robs BAXous alpwy, Kal eis Kopuphy 
reps Gravras wvrepéxwrv, yAauiiay 
ro Bréupa Kal érépacroy Gua ral 
yopyov mpoo Bacay, 6 Karapdorpu- 
xés woo mdvrws éxeivos, Thy wapedy 


mo Ff 


kor: fav0G 1@ iovA@ repicréper, 


8 Every one of respectable con- 
dition was accompanied out of doors 
by one or more slaves; (see Excursus 
on The Slaves ;) so also on a journey 
slaves attended, tocarry the sleeping- 
apparatus, orpéuara, and the other 
baggage. Aristoph. dv. 615: 


Ld ~ ? - we 7 - 
oUTw [Lev cloimmev. aye 52, Eavbta, 
Kal MavdSwpe, AapBdvere Ta OTPMMAT as 


Cf. Ran. 12. Xenoph. Memor. iii. 13,6, 
is very explicit: “AAAou d¢ Aéyorros, 
&s maperddn paxpay éd3p mopevéels, 
Hpero avroy, ef kal oprloy eepe. 
Ma Al, od eywy', ep, GAAd 7d 
iudriov. Mévos & éwopevou, epn, 9 
kal a&xddrovbds oot heoAovGe; "Hke~ 
Aovbe:, py, Tdrepov, py, xevds, F 
spor TL; Bépwy, vy A’, Fy, TA TE 
erpéyara Kal ra BAAa oxedy. The 
pack or receptacle for these things 


B2 
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The two wayfarers had arrived at a’ spot where the wall 
of rock on the east curved inwards semicircularly, leaving 
space for a green carpet-like lawn, surrounded by a thick 
bosquet of blooming myrtles and oleanders; between which 
a holly-bush here and there protruded the points of its 
glistening leaves, as if to protect the luxuriant foliage. 
Just at the foot of this leafy curtain, amidst the boulders 
scattered around, exuberant ferns extended their bright- 
green fans; and the nakedness of the rocks was sparingly, 
though picturesquely clothed with branches of red-fruited 
arbutus, and tufts of the yellow-blossomed sage.®. The 
rider drew up, and turning to his slave, said, ‘ Manes, 
how high is the sun?’ “The fourth hour is passed for 
certain, replied the other. ‘Let us stop here then; 
*twere hard to find a more inviting spot for our morn- 
ing meal. The projecting rocks will shield us from the 
burning rays of the sun; while these moss-grown boulders 
seem placed purposely for the repose of the wanderer, and 
the spring which bubbles from the rock up yonder, pro- 
mises us a refreshing draught.’ With these words he 
sprang from his horse, rubbed the foam and froth from his 


was called orpwuarddecuor: Plato, 
Theet. p. 175; Aischin. de alsa Leg. 
273: cuvnkorovbouy 8 airg &rOpwrror 
800 OT puis tar dBeopa ptporres, év 8 
1G érépy roltrwy as adros en, 
rdvavroy éviy apyupiov. It was 
afterwards called orpwparedts, Poll. 
vii. 79; x.137, Pollux seems not to 
restrict their use to the journey. The 
weight borne by theslaves was some- 
times considerable. It is true silver 
money is not meant in the passage of 
J&schines; but see Theophr. Char. 
80: Tre dKorovem ewidcivar petCov 
gopriov,  Stvara: pépew, - Even 
when the master was on horseback, 
still the slave followed on foot, though 
part of the baggage may have been 


carried by the horse, Lucian, Asin, | 


1: lrwos 5é pe xariye Kal rd cxedn, 


kal Gepdrwy jKodrovde: els, 


® These are the plants and shrubs 
which really grow in this region. See 
Pouquerville, p. 148: ‘le Trété, dans 
lequel coulent la riviére et les eaux de 
lasourcede Rito au milieu d’unfourré 
épais de myrtes, de lauriers-roses et 
darbustes.’ The holly, iler aquifo- 
lium, Linn., Greecé mpivos, dypla, is 
also to be found between Corinth and 
Nemea: ‘une campagne couverte de 
petits buissons et de houx. Erpéd. de 
Moree, iii. 35. The strawberry-tree, 
arbutus unedo, is indigenous through- 
out Greece. The yellow sage, saltia 
pomifera, opdkos, (now éAnopaxia) | 
abounds in the vicinity. Dodwell, 
228, says: ‘ This plant is common in 
the rocky places in Greece! 
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neck and back with a handful of leaves, and then turned 
him loose to enjoy himself among the tall grass, at which, 
im passing, he had already nibbled hastily.!0 Meanwhile 
Manes had lost no time in depositing his bundle, and 
drew from it bread, Sicilian cheese, and dried figs, with 
some fresh ones gathered on the road; not to mention 
leeks, and onions collected in the same manner, and set 
apart by him for his private use.) A small skin full of 
Mendzan wine—a present from their host at Argos— 
and a silver drinking cup,!? completed the preparations 
for the frugal brealcfast, the best relish for which was 
their morning’s exercise. 

Manes soon clambered up to the eminence, where the 
spring spouted forth abundantly from the rock, and 
brought the earthen vessel filled with water, whose cool- 
ness proved an admirable freshener to the wine, already 


somewhat flat from the warmth of the day. 
The youth had concluded his repast, and was reposing 





© Vid. Appul. Metam. i. p. 13. 


There is no doubt that Grecian 
hospitality allowed the wayfarer to 
eat of the fruit growing by the road- 
side. Plato, Leg. viii. p. 845: édy 58 
tévos émdnuhoas omdépas eribupy pa- 
ryety, Siamopevdpevos ras ababs, TIS ev 
‘yevvalas (ordpas, yervalwy orau- 
Awov } avy) arréosbw, éay Bovdynrat, 
pel’ évbs adxorodbbov, Xeopls THhhs, 
févia Bexspevos ° Tis 38& a&ypolkou 
Aeyoueyns ‘kal roy rowdtrwr 6 vépos 
eipyérw ph Kowwvely huiy robs té- 
vous, The distinction between dmdpa 
yevvaia, and dypotkes, is explained 
by the context. He evidently means 
certain sorts of grapes; for instance, 
those not used for must, but for the 
table, Afterwards, speaking of ap- 
ples, pears, pomegranates, &c., he 
says: févw dé, xabdrep dardpas, ekérrep 
kal ray rowtrwv péroxoy elvat, 


Leeks and onions were very much 
esteemed, especially by the lower 
orders. See Plutarch, Symp. iv. 4,3: 
Td wev yep ‘Ounpixdy éxetvo, xpduvor 
twored dipov, vabrats Kal Kwmnrdrats 
uarAroy H Bacrebow emirhdeiov Fy, 
See also Excursus on The Meals. 


%? As with the Germans, so among 
the Greeks, in every family not quite 
indigent were to be found some 
little articles of silver-plate, such as 
eups, and so forth, serving partly for 
sacrifices, partly for the table. See 
Cic. Verr.iv. 21. Drinking vessels are 
frequently mentioned, and they were 
alsocarriedonajourney. An instance 
occurs in Demosth. in Timoth. p. 1193. 
The «uuStov (Id. in Huerg. 1156), 
which belonged to the freed~man was 
doubtless of silver, else the plunderers 
would never have so maltreated the 
woman in order to obtain it. 
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comfortably on the mossy slab, when a second traveller 
wound round the corner of the crag, and made straight 
for the spot, with which he seemed already to be-weil 
acquainted. He was on foot and unaccompanied; and his 
dress, though respectable, did not betoken particularly 
flourishing means; but his powerful figure and resolute 
bearing were admirably united with a litheness and ,acti- 
vity of limb, which could only have been acquired by a 
complete course of training in the Gymnasium. The 
manly beauty of his features corresponded well with the 
symmetry of his person. That lively eye beneath the 
lofty brow, which was encircled by a wreath of raven locks, 
betrayed an acute understanding, and keen powers of ob- 
servation; while the well-turned mouth, besides a slight 
expression of shrewdness, bespoke much good humour and 
benevolence. His form might be well likened to that of a 
Hermes in the flush of incipient manhood. He seemed 
neither surprised nor annoyed at finding the resting-place 
pre-occupied, for he walked up, and with a friendly salu- 
tation greeted the first comer, who returned it with no less 
cordiality, and invited the other to a share of the natural 
retreat. For a few moments the stranger examined 
thoughtfully the features of the stripling. Some dim and 
distant reminiscence of a similar face, seen of yore, seemed 
gradually to dawn upon his mind. ‘We seem bound to 
the same goal,’ was his answer, as he presently loosened 
the clasp of his chlamys, and proceeded to accept the. 
invitation. ‘I have observed the footmarks of your 
steed; you are on your way to Cleona.’ ‘ Certainly,’ 
replied the other, ‘by Cleonz to Corinth. ‘In that case 
we can travel in company, that is, if you will tarry till I 
have got cooler, and mounted to yonder fountain, which 
the benevolent nymph pours forth to refresh the traveller,’ 
‘Right willingly,’ replied the fair-haired one; ‘but thére 
is no need to toil up the ascent. Go, Manes, fill the hy- 
dria anew, and bring hither the goblet and wine, that I 
may pledge my future companion in a cup of welcome.’ 
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The offer was gratefully accepted, and Manes soon returned. 
with the sparkling beverage. ‘May every drop in this 
goblet,’ said the youth, as he presented it to the stranger, 
“become a never-failing fountain of hearty good-will be- 
tween us. You possess, in a wonderful degree, the gift of 
winning a man’s confidence: though but a moment since 
we were perfect strangers, I already feel marvellously 
draw towards you: I hope we shall be friends.’ * Zeus 
Philios grant it be so,’ replied the other as he received 
the cup and emptied it. His look again rested on the 
stripling, whose features he seemed to scan attentively. 
‘ Peradventure, however, we are not quite such strangers 
to each other as you think,’ continued he; ‘and this is 
not perhaps the first time that we have partaken of the 
same salt. At all events we are compatriots, for though 
your speech has somewhat of a foreign accent, there is no 
mistaking the Athenian; so I shall have to put only halt 
the question of the Homeric heroes: 


Who art thou, and whence among men? Where dwellest thou, where 
dwell thy parents ? 


‘Doubtless,’ rejoined with a pails the person to 
whom this query was addressed, ‘doubtless, I can lay 
elaim to the name of an Athenian burgher; but it is 
no wonder if, after six years’ absence, I do not speak 
the dialect of my native city with such purity as you. 
But to answer the other portion of the question; my 
name is Charicles, son of Charinos; a family of some dis- 
tinction, even though it cannot trace its descent either 
from HMereules or Hermes.“ But I am the sole surviving 


re 


18 “ANGy Kolywvety Was a prover- 
bial expression for duorpdare(ov yevd- 
ofat. Lucian, Asia. 1. 


14 The desire of having a long an- 
cestral tree, and of claiming descent 
if possible from some god or hero, 
need not excite our wonder in the 


ease of the Greeks, who assigned 
to the whole human race a divine 
origin of no very remote date; while 
the genealogies of the heroic age af- 
forded abundant materials on which 
the heralds of alater time mightexer- 
cise their ingenuity. When also, so 

strict a line of demarcation existed 
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scion of my race, born to the great joy of my father, after 
he had been married six years without having an heir, 
that is, if?—he stopped thoughtfully and earnestly sur, 
veyed a ring on the fourth finger of the left hand. ‘If 
what your mother told you be true,’ laughingly rejoined 
the other, who, to judge from the expression of his face, 
had now become convinced of what before he had only 
surmised. ‘That is a point on which we cannét do 
better than imitate Telemachus, and hope for the best. 
But what was the cause of so lengthened an absence from 
Athens? Now-a-days Attic burghers migrate not unfre- 
quently to the richer plains of Asia.!° Mayhap your father 
also was one of those whose motto is, “There rest, where 
you fare best.”!® Or did he fancy that he would be 
better able to finish your education abroad? Are you 
not afraid that this may prove a reproach to you in a 
city, where the great boast of an exemplary burgher is, 


to have avoided all amnecessary journeyings ?’” 
a © * 
‘It was no such motive that in- 


no, replied Charicles. 


between strangers and citizens, and 
certain families enjoyed ancient privi- 
leges, pride of ancestry might natu- 
rally be expected, though it was often 
pitied or derided by sensible men, 
See Aristoph. Nudes, 48, where the 
words, @ynua MeyaxAdous rot Meya- 
KAgous adeAgid7y, allude no doubt to 
Alcibiades, who boasted his descent 
on the father’s side from Ajax, while 
his mother Deinomacha, daughter of 
Megacles, belonged to the race of the 
Alemeonide. The orator Andocides 
traced his descent, we are told, to 
Ulysses, and thence to Hermes and 
Zous. Plut. Aleib. 21; Dee. Orat. vit. 
iy.p.347. An instructive passage on 
¥he worth of such old nobility occurs 
in Plato, Theet. 174, and is the more 
valuable as the philosopher was him- 
selfon both sides of ancient and noble 
families, | 


‘Oh’ 


18 This had happened earlier. Thus 
Helos pleads in his father’s favour: 
ei 8 dv Alvy xwpopirct, rodro obk 
amrecrepay ye ray eis Thy wéAw 
éauroy obderds, ob8’ érépas mérAews 
worlrns yeyevnuévos, dowep érépous 
ép& robs wey els rhy Hreipov idvras 
kal oixodyras év' rots woAeulots Tors 
Suerépors, Kal Slxas amd Eup Pdawy 
butv dixafouevovs, Antiph. de Cede 
Herod. p.744. Nobody was prohibited 
from so doing (Plato, Crito, 61), but 
still it could not be acceptable to the 
state. 


* The principle, ubi bene, ibi 
patria, is not new. It is the leading 
idea of the dves of Aristophanes, and, 
Hermes is made to express the senti- 
ment quite plainly in Plut. 1141: 

narpis ydp or, wig’, iv’ av mpdrry rig eds 


7 See Plato, who says: Tals a& 
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duced my father to change his abode; no one could « 
have been more anxious than he to give his son a genuine 


wAclorats wéAeow, are obdauds eb- 
vououpnévas, ovdév Siadéper dipecOai 
Sexouévous Te abrots kévous, kab av- 
Tous eis ras BAAas éemxkwudturras 
moves, Stray émibunhan tis arodn- 
plas ern otv Kal édrére, ere véos, 
elre al mpeoBtrepos dy. Leg. xii. 
p.950. He disapproves of the liberty 
being conteded to every one of tra- 
velling when and where he would: 
Tipirroy "wey vewrép era&y rerrapd- 
kovTa wy cheat dmrodnuciy pndauz 
undauds, drt 8k iSlg findevi, Snnocig dt 
gorw Khpuiw } mperBelas, } xal riot 
Gewpois. p. 951. No such prohibi- 
tive law actually existed anywhere ; 
though the words rats wAelorais md- 
Aeot may indicate that certain re- 
strictions were occasionally enforced. 
Most Athenians had to make frequent 
journey’s on business, but travelling 
into other countries, merely for plea- 
sure, and with no important object, 
was another matter; and it was the 
duty of a good burgher not to indulge 
in such absence. So in Plato, Crito, 
52, Socrates says: Kat or’ él Gew- 
play wawore éx THs morkews etHAGes, 
bri uh Grak eis "IoOudy, ore RAAOTE 
ovdapdoe, ef wh wor orparevoduevos, 
otre BAAnY érorhow drodnulay wo- 
wore, @omep of RAAOL UyOpwirot, 00d’ 
ériduuia oe &AAnS méAEws, ov BA~ 
Aor véuwv FraBey eidévars dAAd 
Hues oo, ixavol Huey Kal Hy juerépa 
wodts, How far any control was ex- 
ercised in the matter is hard to say ; 
yet it seems certain that passports 
were required for a journey abroad. 
Thus in Aves, 1212, Peistheteros asks 
Tgis on her entering the new state, 


Ww 


appayid? exes mapa Trav mennpyers ; IP. té 
+o KAKOY 5 

TI. ode CAaBess IP. byaivecs wey; IT, ovde 
oupBudoy 

eréBarey dpvidapyos ovdeis coe rrapay 5 


on which the Scholiast remarks, ofoyv 
obpBoroy éxt 7G ovyxwpnOiva: map. 
eAdeivy, Cf, Plaut. Capt. ii. 3, 90, 
where Roman customs are by no 
means necessarily intended. Another 
remarkable passage, Trin. iii. 3, 65, 
almost seems to hint at some sort of 
police for the surveillance of persons 
arriving. The oopayls of Aristo- 
phanesis nothing but the passport ac- 
credited with the state-seal,orthe seal 
itself. See Bockh’s Publ. Leon. p. 207. 
A fact of great interest we gather 
from Strabo, who tells us, (ix. 3, 1,) 
that the Ozole had the evening-star 
engraved on their state-seal: éyouci 
re ér) rH Snuoola rppayib: roy Exwepor 
acrépa éyreyapayuévoy, The ovy- 
Podoy is not quite the same, being 
any objeat given a person as his cre- 
dentials or token of recommendation. 
So a line quoted from Euripides by 
Eustath. ad Iliad. vi, 169: 


Eévors re wéprecy odpBor’, ot Spacovaic’ ev, 


The purpose and nature of these ove 
Bode is more clear from Lysias de 
Bonis Aristoph, 628, rt AaBe cip- 
BoAoy wapa BactrAéws rod weydAow 
pidAns wey xpvoys. Andagain, p. 629, 
WorAr@y yap awyalGv Kal LAAwY xpn- 
paroyv ebrophoey 51 To ciuBoror 
év wdon TH Hrelpy. The same kind 
of accrediting was usual in private 
transactions, though here the ovpBo- 
Aov was merely an impression of the 
signet-ring. Plaut. Pseud. i. 1, 68: 
Ea causa miles hic reliquit symbolum, 

Expressam in cera ex anulo suam imagiw 

nem, 


Ut qui hue afferret ejus similem symbolum, 
Cum eo simul me mitteret. 


Cf. 2). ii. 2,52; Bacehid. ii. 3, 29; and 


Plutarch, Artaz. 18. Of this descrip- 
tion, too, are the etuBoAa mentioned 
in Poll. ix. 71, which are similar to the 
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> Attic education.'8 Often have I heard him talk with 
indignation of those fathers who appointed, as their sons’ 
pedagogues, uneducated slaves with their language. full 
of barbarisms; or who showed themselves indifferent as 
to the selection of a proper school for their children, 
Even in the choice of a nurse for me he was vastly par- 
ticular. The distress which prevailed at the period of my 
birth gave him the opportunity of gaining the services of 
a respectable female of the middle class, who was reduced 
to rather indigent circumstances; and all my attendants 
moreover, both male and female, were subjected to a strict 
scrutiny, to ascertain whether they were thoroughly Greek 
in speech and habits. Even now, I recall to mind with 
pleasure, how the aged Manto, while the other slaves were 
all busy at the loom around my mother, would beguile 
the winter’s evening with pleasant stories. But, it was 
not till some time after, that I perceived the difference 
between these sensible tales and legends, and the absurd 
‘ghost-stories, of which nurses and waiting-maids are 
usually so fond. Then again, my pedagogue!—he was, 
to be sure, a cross old fellow, who was rather hard upon 
me at times, if I chanced to use my left hand instead 
of my right at meals, or sat with one leg across the other, 
or if, on my way to school, I peradventure lifted up my 
eyes from the dirt in the street just to have a peep at 
some swallow, that was being greeted joyfully as the 
harbinger of spring.!® But after all, he did so merely 





tessere hospitales; and so also those 
referred toinan Athenian inscription, 
a decree in honourof Strato of Sidon: 
woinododw 5& xa} otppora 7 Bovr» 
apos roy Bacitdéa roy ZiSwriwy, drws 
dy 6 Sfuos 6 ’Abnvalwy ef8ij, édy ct 
wéurn 6 Bidwrviwy Bacireds Seduevos 
a7js mwéAews, kot 6 Bact ebs & Sidw- 
viev cif bray wéurn tive ds abrdy 6 
Sjmos 6’AGnvatey. Marmor. Oxon. ii. 
24; Bockh, Corp. Jnser. Gr. i. p. 126. 
As Bockh remarks, these otyBora 


have nothing to do with the state- 
treaties which are also called by the 
same name; butare the ambassadors’ 
credentials, and therefore are also in 
some sort fessere hospitales, 


18 See Hxcursus on Scene 1. for all 
the details respecting education. © 


19 The Greek longed, even more 
eagerly than we do, for the return of 
the bird ofspring. Hence the prover- 
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because he was full of notions about Old-Attic subordina- 
tion and decorum.’ 

- Your father must have been a man of great wealth, 
remarked the other, ‘or he would scarce have paid more 
attention to these touches of Attic refinement than toa 
slave’s general usefulness.’ ‘He was far from rich,’ an- 
swgred Charicles, ‘and, besides, he had expended consider- 
able sums on Trierarchies, Choregies, and other patriotic 
contributions; but in every thing connected with my 
education he spared no outlay; and I can well remember 
how wroth he once was with a friend, for advising him to 
send me to the,cheaper school of Elpias at the Theseion,® 
instead of to Hermippos, of whose reputation as a teacher, 
at that time, you have doubtless heard.’ 

The youth smiled, and said, ‘He is not unknown te 
me; but then, how came it that your father left Athens, 
and kept you so long away from it?’ ‘It was no voluntary 
act on his part,’ rejoined the other; ‘but an unlucky 
concatenation of events, of which some worthless syco- 
phants took advantage, to effect his exile. You, surely, 
recollect the consternation at Athens, after the luckless 
battle of Cheronea ?’ | 

‘Recollect it! Never will the terror of that day, on 
which the unhappy tidings arrived, fade from my memory. 
ven now I see in fancy the people rushing hurriedly 
through the streets to the assembly ;—free-born dames 
standing at their doors, almost forgetful of decorum, amid 


their painful anxiety; and tremblingly questioning the 
bial exdlamation of joy, Spa véa, xeAr- | tot. Ethic. Nic. i. 6, ula yap xerrdow 
Sév. Thus in Aristoph. Equit. 419, | tap ob roe, So also the gled-kite, 
oxéwacbe, males. ody dpa6’s Spa véa, | txTwos, which returned still earlier, 
xedrdar, wassaluted with joy. Aves, 712. And 

ib. 500, we have mpoxvadetobau rots 
ixrivots, Cf. Schol. on the passage 





and the comic lamentof Mnesilochus, 
Thesmoph. 1: 


a a la 2° The school mentioned Demosth. 
Our own proverb, too, ‘Oneswallow | de Corona, 270, where AZschines and 
does not make a summer,’ wasidenti- | his father performed menial offices. 
eallycurrentamongtheGreeks, Aris- | Cf. Apollon.and Liban. Vit. 2isehi:. 
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’ passers-by as to the safety of their husbands, their fathers, 
and their brothers ;—hoary veterans, long released by law 
from military service, parading the streets in the habili- 
ments of war;—and what a wound was inflicted on 
Attic pride, when the slaughter of three thousand of her 
burghers reduced the city to the desperate resource of 
manumitting the slaves, making the allies free burghers, 
and reinstating the infamous in the social privileges which 
they had forfeited.’ 2! 

‘Your description is a faithful one,’ continued ‘Chari- 
cles. * Though but a boy, scarcely more than fourteen at 
that time, and troubling myself little aboutpublic matters, 
I can speak to the depression that universally prevailed ; 
and there were few families, methinks, who were more 
painfully alive than ours to the horrors in prospect for 
them. My father had taken ship only a few hours hefore 
the dreadful tidings came.” He had advanced a large 
sum to a Lycian merehant, to trade with wine and other 
goods to Crete, and return to Athens with a cargo of 
Egyptian corn;** the proper period for the merchant’s 
return had elapsed some time, when my father heard that 
the ship had run into Epidauros, and the freight been sold. 
Alarmed, not only for the safety of his capital, but also for 
his own, lest he should be accused of lending money for 
illegal traffic, he seized the opportunity, though ill at the 


| 21 Word for word from Lycurg. in | ptovs duets & eis rhy éxxdnotay Sr0- 
Leocr. p. 165. peveode . . . Kal werd ravra, ds eio~ 
rAGev  Bovdh, Kal Garhyyeray rae 
2 Lycurgus says, ro -yeyovds rafos | mpoonyyeAuéva, éavrois, kal erby 4- 
Te Shug wpoonyyéArero. It would | xovra maofryayov, x.7.4. Demosth. 
seem that the news first reached the | de Coron, 284. 
Prytaneion, and was then told to the 
people, as appears from comparing 
this with the transactions on the tak- ‘ 
ing of Elateia. éowépa yap Fv. fixe 3 


*3 The manner in which concerns 
of this kind were conducted, appears 
from the orations of Demosthenes, 

: against Lacritos and Di : 
ayyéAAwy Tis &s robs mpuTdves, ds i nee aoe pmecninans 
"EAdrea karelAnrra. .. THY bore- : " aE ere aees 


pia kus ri hucpa of wey mpurdvers 4 There was a law which for- 
Thy BovAhy éxddow els +b Bovdevrh- | bade any Athenian to lend money for 
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time, of embarking in a vessel bound for that port, being 
determined to call his fraudulent debtor to a personal 
account. He succeeded in finding him, and extracted a 
promise of payment immediately on the cargo being sold: 
the excitement of the journey had, however, made him 
worse, and he was so powerfully affected at the account of 
the misfortunes of Athens, which, soon after, arrived at 
Epidauros, that he fell violently sick, and could not leave 
the place. The rascally Lycian profited by his illness, and, 
with tle unsold portion of bis cargo, set sail for Athens, 
where, circumstances gave him a prospect of obtaining a 
better market; and where my father, only half conva- 
lescent, found Him on his return. The city had recovered 
from its panic, there being no immediate calamity in view, 
as Philip had conducted himself with moderation ; this was, 
however, only the signal for all sorts of nefarious intriguing 
against all who might seem in any way to have been con- 
nected with these disasters.’ ‘I can guess the upshot,’ 
exclaimed the stranger. ‘Your father was doubtless accused” 
of deserting his country in the moment of danger, contrary 
to the express decree of the people.’ * 

‘Just so. Nobody would have ever dreamt of prefer- 
ring such a charge, had not the vile Lycian, in order to 
escape from his liabilities, and avoid the two-fold accusa- 
tion, bribed two notorious sycophants. At first my father 
treated their threatened accusation with contempt ;—but 
when he met here and there a growing coldness among his 
acquaintance, and learnt that two powerful demagogues, 
his personal foes, were about to appear against him, he 
began ‘to consider the danger of staking his life on a 
rooment of passionate excitement ; he bethought him of the 
untimely fate of Lysicles and others,** and of the disgrace 


the purpose of buying corn destined 26 He was condemned to death-on 
for foreign ports. See Béckh, idid. | the accusationof Lycurgus. See the 
p. 85, and Demosth. in Lacrit.941. | fine passage of the oration, preserved 
in Diod. Sie. xvi. 88, 
% Lycurg. in Leocr. p. 147. t 
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that might ensue to his family; and with the consciousness 
of perfect innocence, he determined to evade the accusation. 

‘It was indeed a moment of sorrow and consterna- 
tion when my father, who had secretly made all the neces~ 
sary preparations for departure, told us one evening that 
we must leave Athens, and sojourn in the land of the 
stranger. Instead of embarking openly by day, and in the 
presence of a crowd of leave-taking friends, we stole <u the 
dead of night through the small gate, towards the shore, 
where the ship was waiting for us, and on board of which 
our slaves had already placed the baggage.?” We first 
sailed for Troezene, but as severe epidemic disorders were 
then prevailing there,” we departed and went to Sicily, and 
abode five years at Syracuse. It was but a few months 
ago that news reached my father that his friends had suc- 
ceeded in establishing his innocence, and procuring permis- 
sion for his return; but the intelligence arrived too late, as 
the next day was the last he had to live. My mother had 
“died a few months previously, and so I am returned alone, 
full of tearful regret, and yet of yearning anticipation ; 
for, after all, nothing can replace one’s fatherland. Fair 
too, above all towns beside, is Athens; though my father 
was wont to assert that it was full of attraction for the 
visitor, but replete with dangers to its own inhabitants.’ * 

‘His remark was a just one,’ said the other. ‘ What 


* The flight of Leocrates has 
served as the type here, with but few 
changes, ovoxevacduevos & elye pera 
wav oikeray ert roy A€uBSar Karekd- 
pice, THs veos On wepl rhe aerhy 
ékopudons* ial mep) Selany éplay 
apros pera ris éralpas Eipnyiies 
karé péony hy axrhy 81a THs Tal. 
dos eterbay mpdbs Thy vaiy smpoo- 
érkeuce kal @xero pevyayv. Lycurg. 
p- 148. Cf. 22. p. 178, where the de- 
parture from the harbour is depicted, 
trd rdvrey trav plawy dpduevor rat 
dmoorehAduevaer, Of. Antiph. de Ve- 
nef. p. 618. Lucian, Amores, 6. 


28 Tsocr. Aigin. 12, gives a some- 
what similar account of the misfor- 
tunes of a family, and adds, drt rd 
xwploy (TpoCijva) éruvddvero vorw- 
des elvat, Epidemic, not, endemic 
disorders must be meant. 


2 According to Allian, Var. Hist, 
xii. 52, Isocrates:compared Athens 
to a courtesan, whose charms might 
excite a temporary pleasure, though 
no one would choose to have her fora 
wife: Kal obv Kai thy "A@nvatwy wéAww 


everibquijoa wey elves Hdlorny, Kod 


kard ‘ye roUre wacay ray Kata | 
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the pupil is to the eye, that is Athene to Hellas. But 
its people are volatile and fickle; as easily inspired with 
any noble thought, as they are hurried away into acts 
of injustice and atrocity ;—now moved even to tears 
by the tragic end of an C&dipus, or the woes of unhappy 
Trojan women,—now hastening from thence, to entangle 
the house of a fellow-citizen in a web of malicious trickery, 
and “piunge it into ruin and despair; a spoiled child, full 
of vanity and humours; basking in the sunshine of a 
former age, the spots of which are hidden by the light 
of noble deeds; pluming itself on the empty name of pure 
Hellenic blood, and on having been the first to recognize 
law and justice, while it yet fosters in its bosom a most 
venomous brood of worthless sycophants, and subjects every 
law to the caprice of the moment; with the name of free- 
dom for ever in its mouth, yet threatening every careless 
word that may not please the people’s humour with death 
or banishment. And then again its,character presents a 
most pleasing union of the grave and gay. Blithe and 
gladsome is the life of the Athenian, who is ever contented, 
provided he has something to wrangle about or laugh at. 
He is equally capable of appreciating the grandest crea- 
tions of the tragic stage, and the most farcical caricatures 
of comedy; he enjoys alike the society of the most staid 
philosopher, and of the flightiest hetwra. Penurious is he 
at home, and mean at the table of the money-changer, 
but most lavish when he wishes to cut a grand figure in a 
choregia, or pass for an admirer of vertw.’* 





rhy ‘BAAAB A Siapépew* evorrjoa dé | application of Homer’s line has the 
dopary pncére elvan, same point as the simile of Isocrates, 
_ | andin both we read the voice of anti- 
* When Aristotle was asked his quity, which, though extolling the 
opinion of Athens—rls éorw % Tv | renown of Athens, complains no less 
"Abnvatey wdrus ; he answered, may- | loudly of the want of personal sceu- 
edAn. GAN év airii * rity there; which is to be ascribed — 
dyxyn én’ dyxvy ynpdoxes, cixoy & émi | partly to the form of the government, 
CUR. partly to theidiosynerasy of the Athe- 
Milian. Var, Hist, iii. 36. This witty nian people. The words of Philo, ii. 
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‘My father thought of them pretty much as you do,’ 


said Charicles. 


‘But, as you now know more about me 





467 : Srep év dpbarug dpn, } ev Wuxf 
Aoyiopos, Tor’ év ‘EAAGS: *AOHvan, 
and those of Dicearch. Stat. Gree, 
p. 10: dcor af Aoural wéAes mpds TE 
jooviy kal Blou SidpOwow ray aypiy 
Siapépover, tocotroy taY Aomiy 
xdkewv 9 Tay "AOnvalwy mapadrdrdr- 
rel, area just tribute to the intel- 
lectual and mercantile supremacy of 
Athens. And Athenzeus, i. p. 20, com- 
paring various Cities, says: “AAcgav- 
Spéwy wey THY xpuojy, ’Avrioxéwy St 
Thy KaAnY, Nikoundéwy 5 rhvy wepi- 
KahAN, wposére 5& 

Tv Acumrpotadryy woAewy Tracay, ordcas 

& Levs avadaiver, 

vas AdhvasAéyw, Cf. Alciph. Hpist. 
ii. 3: Sany év rats’ A@hvais ryy ‘EA- 
Adda, dAny Thy "loviay. But besides 
this external splendour,Athéasmight 
boast of being a genuine patron of 
science and art, avery temple of the 
muses, and a school for all Greece. 
So Thucyd. ii.41; and Isocr. Paneg. 
p. 68: Tovodroy darodérourey 7 wdrLs 
nuev wepl rd ppoveiy Kal Aéyew rods 
&AAous avbpdarous, Gc? of rabrns 
padyral ray tAAwy 5iddonarar ryeyd- 
vart, But the vanity of the inhabi- 
tants was so assiduously fostered by 
the orators and demagogues, that 
an arrogant contempt of other states 
sprung up among them. Even De- 
mosthenes betrays this weakness, de 
Fed, Alex. p. 218; and Isoer. adv, 
Callim. 19, says: viv 5€ edSauové- 
orarot Kol owhpovécrara ray ‘EA- 
Afvay doxotuey elvat. Every funeral 
orationteems with their former great 
deeds in behalf of Greece, and puts 
prominently forward their claim to 
the dubious honour of being the only 
Autochthones in Greece, Of more 
significance than this inflated com- 
nion-place, are the earnest words of 


Lycurgus, iz Leoer.p. 170; (6 S7ju0s) 
ds mperov ém) TG abrdéxbwy elvat nad 
éAetidepos éoeuvbvero * and the chorus 
in Aristoph. Vespe, 1076, says, 
"Arrixot, povot Sixaiws ebyerets avrdxOoves. 
The notion abréxOwy elvar hasbeen 
variously interpreted. Originally it 
meant that the people of Attica were 
indigenous, neither having been ex- 
pelled from anywhere, hor having im- 
migrated of their own accord, but rh» 
Xdpav det of abzod oixodyres. Thucyd. 
ii, 36. Lesbon. Protrept. p. 22, iseven 
more explicit: of wéy Ada wdyres 
YEAAnves €K Tis opetépas abrar 
perarrdyres oikovew Exacro abroy, 
etekdoavres érépous, kal airol ée 
Aabévres bp’ Erépwy, Kal kard rodre 
Sve péperOe kavxhuara dperis. ote 
yap einadénre rijs operépas abran 
rd obSapndv dvOpdrwv, ore ebeAd 
cavres érépous abrol oixe?re, They 
also considered themselves -ynyevels, 
4.é. earth-born, in the literal sense 
of the word. So Demosth. Funedr. p. 
1890: ob yap ydvov eis rarép’ abrots 
kal ray vw mpoydvey nar’ kvdpa 
dveveyxelv éxdote thy dbow gor, 
GAN’ cis SAnv Kowh Thy dadpxovods 
narpiia, hs avréxGoves sSywodoryody- 
Tat elvar pdvor yap mdyroy avOpd- 
nov ef howep tpucay, ravrny Pryoay 
kal rois é abray wapédwkay* and 
Plato, Meneax, p. 237: adréxOovas 
Kalr@ dyet év warpid: oikotyras kad 
(Gvras, kal rpepouévous obx bmd yen- 
wputas, ws BAAot, ard’ bard pnrpds, 
Tis xopas év 7 Gkovy, The ideathat 
in Attica the pure Grecian blood 
could have ever been adulterated with 
that of foreigners, isscouted in Menex. 
p. 245: Gar’ adrol "EAAnves, ob ptto~ 
BépBapot, oixoduer* and again in Isoer, 
Paneg. p. 55: ratrny yap oikot- 
bev, ovx érépovs exBardvres; odd 
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than my mere name, tell me yours also: I seem to have 
an indistinct notion that we have met in days of yore.’ 
‘Charicles!’ exclaimed the youth, as he walked up and 


looked straight into the other’s face. 


‘TL knew you at our 


very first salute; but you have no recollection of me, I see. 


Ephunw® mararaBdvres, 008’ éx moA- 
Ady ebvay uryddes ovAreyéyres, GAN’ 
otra Kadgs kal ywnolws yeydvaper, 
hor’ é& jomep epuyer, ravrny exov- 
ves Gimavra tov xpdvoy Siaredo’ wey, 
abréxGoves dyres, Antisthenes (Diog. 
Laert. vi. 1) ridiculed, the immense 
value attached to this distinction, 
and classed them with snails: eye 
pndév elvat KoxaAidy nal arredéBov 
evyeveorépous. In proportion as the 
Athenians loved to be flattered about 
their ancient renown, so they could 
not endure to hear reproof or any 
unpleasant truths; and thus in astate 
that plumed itself on being freest of 
the free, freedom of speech was fet- 
tered by the caprice of the public. 
This intolerance is animadverted on 
by Isocrates, de Pace, 5: éy& ofda 
wey, Ore mpdcayrés eorw évayriod- 
gba Tats bwerépas Siavotas Kul Stu, 
Snuokparias ovens, ove ort map- 
pncia, wAhy évOdSe pev rots appo- 
verraros Kal under suey dpovri- 
Couow, év 58 7G Oedrpw roils kwupdo- 
didacRaAvos ... . mobs 5& robs ém- 
wAhrrovras Kal vouvbetodyras tus 
oUtw diariderIe SucxdrAws, dowep 
vous Kakty ri ri médw épyaloue- 
vous. Again Aristot. de Repub.v.10: 
Kal yap ) Onuoxparia 4 reAcuvTaia 
tupayvis éoriv’ and he adds: xab yap 
6 Siuos civat Botaerar pdvapxos. 
So Kat 6 KéAak nap’ duorépos 
Gros, Cf. Plutarch, Demosth. 26; 
and. Aristoph. Hguiz. passim. And 
what was this 890s? Euthydemos 
replies, robs mwéynras tay woarrdy, 
(Nenoph, Memor. iv. 2, 37,) which 


is a better definition than those of 
the philosophers. Aristot. de Rep. 
vi. 2. See Hermann’s Gr. Staatsalt, 
for a capital estimate of the cha- 
racter of the dju0s. The inordinate 
taste for litigation was a special 
trait of the Athenian public. See 
the apposite remark, Lucian, Ica- 
romen. 16: rods Aiyumrrlous -yewp- 
youvras éméBAerov, Kal 6 Solwit 5é 
éveropevero, Kal & Kink éAjjorreve, 
Kal 6 Adxwy duacriyotro, kal 6 
"AOnvaios eixaCero. Soalso Xenoph. 
de Repub. Athen. 8, 2, and Aves, 40: 


i "AOyvator & aet 


Girt ray Sieav asovar wavre. roy Biov. 
The character of the: people, ag 
shewn in the Market,the Gymnasium, 
and the Theatre, will be discussed 
hereafter. The preceding estimate of 
the Athenian character will scarcely 
appear too severe to an unprejudiced 
student of the orators, See Dio Chry- 
sos. Or, xiii, p. 427, and xxxi. p. 574. 
The distinction drawn between the 
’Arrixol and ’A@nvatot, (Diesearch. 
Stat. Gree. p. 9,) will not hold at all; 
there areahundred instances to prove 
the mixture of excellent and despic- 
able qualities in the Athenian cha- 
racter. What Pliny relates of Par- 
rhasios is much to the point: ‘ Pinxit 
et Demon Atheniensium, argumento 
quoque ingenioso. Debebat namaque 
varium, iracundum, injustum, incon- 
stantem, eundem exorabilem, clemen~ 
tem, misericordem, gloriosum, excel- 
sum, humilem, ferocem fugacemque 
et omnia pariter ostendere,’ Nat. 
Fist. xxxv. 10, 36. 
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And. yet, there was a time, when we saw each other daily, 
and my poverty withheld you not from being my friend 
and playmate. What! have you forgotten the poor lad, 
who was a drudge in that very school of Hermippos, and 
performed menial offices to which he had not been born ? 
Who used to mix the ink, sweep out the school-room, and 
cleanse the benches with a sponge ?’ 3! 

‘Ctesiphon !’ cried the stripling, as he rushed forward, 
and seized his friend by the hand. ‘Yes! itis indeed you; 
my feelings were more truthful than my memory, and told 
me from the first that we must have once been friends. 
But how could I have forgotten you? How have become 
torgetful of the thousand acts of kindness which you did me 
in preference to all others ? How you used to give me little 
cork carriages carved by your own hand; or caught for 
me whirring cockchafers, and fastened a thread deftly to 
their legs; and afterwards, how you, being yourself quick 
_at: ciphering, would teach me all the little artifices of the 
science ; so that even the stern pedagogue took a liking to 
you and was pleased to see usin company, notwithstanding 
your being my senior bya year or two, and that the cut of 
a lad’s coat usually made all the difference with him. For- 
gotten it? Ob! no. But your beard so disguises you, 
my friend. And who could ever recognise in that athletic 
frame, embrowned by the sun, the pale, weakly boy of my 
school-days? Moreover, we have not met for eight years. 
How came it, by the bye, that you left Hermippos in.such 
w hurry ?’ 

‘Of that presently,’ replied Ctesiphon. ‘It is nigh 
mid-day: let us try by that time to reach Cleon; it is 
still eighty stadia from thence to Corinth.’ 3? 

The friends broke up their bivouac. Charicles took 

81 Demosth. de Coron. 318, relates , kovra, On which Dodwell, Class. 
this of Aischines. Tour, ii. p. 206, observes, that it 
‘agrees nearly with two hours and 

32 Strabo, vill. 6, 19: Séxouc: Y | a halfthat it took us to reach it, from 


al KAcwval rot wey “Apyous oradiovs | that place,’ though in the Eapédit. 
clxoo: Kal éxardy, Kootvou & dydoi- ' de Morée, 3 hrs. 4 m. are assigned. 
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the bridle of his charger, which Manes had again bitted, 
drew it over his head, and thus led him along, walking 
side .by side with Ctesiphon, who beguiled the way with 
the recital of his fortunes during the last eight years. 

The father of Ctesiphon #4 was an Athenian citizen, well 
to do in the world; and having only one son surviving from 
a former marriage, he took for a second wife his brother's 
daughter. The offspring of this alliance were Ctesiphon, 
and a younger sister. The father, who was engaged in 
large mercantile transactions with distant countries, had 
occasion to go to the Pontus and Chersonesus. Before 
quitting Athens,» he resolved, in case anything should be- 
fall him on his journey, to entrust his will to his brother, 
who was bound to his children by a double tie; and, at 
the same time, he committed to his custody, partly in cash, 
partly in bonds and mortgage deeds, a fortune of more than 
fifteen talents. He never returned. The faithless guardian 
concealed his death till he had gotehold of the papers 
which the deceased had left under seal. He then broke 
the sad news, disposed of the widow in marriage, though 
not with all the dowry that had been intended for her, and 
undertook the education of Ctesiphon, who was not eight 
yeurs old, and of his younger sister, as well as the mainte- 
nance of their elder step-brother. When the latter had 
attained his twentieth year, and was declared of age, the 
uncle summoned them all three, asserted that their father 
had enly left a property of twinty mine in silver and thirty 
gold staters, that he had himself expended a sum far ex- 
ceeding, this on their education and nurture, and it was 
quite out of his power to take any further charge of them. 
‘You are a man now,’ so he addressed the eldest, ‘it is 
your business to care for your brother and sister.’ With 
this he turned the unfortunate orphans out of their father’s 
own house-—which he himself nowoccupied—badly clothed, 


88 The history of Ctesiphon’s youth is taken from a classical model, 
Lysias, adv. Diogeiion, p. 894—908. 
aa o2 
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and worse shod, without a slave to attend on them, with- 
out a bed for the night, or a single iota of their father’s 
property. The younger ones were utterly helpless. Their 
mother had been dead about a year; the elder brother 
sought employment in foreign service, and nobody stoud 
by them to substantiate the charge against their infamous 
guardian. A decayed relative, himself in great penury, 
took charge of the orphans. He used to officiate at the 
aforementioned school, in the capacity of assistant, and 
thinking that the boy he had adopted ought to contribute 
something to their support, he made him perform menial 
duties, for which his birth had certainly mot destined him. 
Ctesiphon’s intelligent manner and obliging behaviour won 
him many a friend among the boys who came to the school, 
and on the death of one of them, an only son, the father, 
a rich burgher, who had conceived a predilection for 
Ctesiphon, then fourteen, adopted him as his son. ‘ My 
benefactor also is now dead,’ said Ctesiphon in conclu- 
sion, ‘and I have just been to Argos to receive a debt, 
due to me as part of my inheritance, which, though not 
very considerable, still affords me the means of living in 
the simple fashion that I love. Luckily I preferred the 
high road, which is more shady, to the shorter route by 
the foot-path, and so have been the first to welcome you 
on your return to your fatherland. But tell me one thing, 
how come you at Cleon, on your way from Sicily ?’ 

‘Our ship,’ answered Charicles, ‘put in at the port of 
Epidauros. I resolved to go the rest of the journey by 
land, and took the route by Argos, because the shorter 
cut over the mountains to Corinth would have been more 
hurtful to my horse’s feet, and also because I wished to 
visit an old friend of my father’s at Argos.’ 


' Beckmann, in his History of In- | the contrary, believes that a horee- 
ventzons, has, with tolerable success, | shoeing scene is represented on 4 
attempted to show that horse-shoes | certainantique Attic vase. Socks or 
were unknown before the fourth cen- | sandals, however, were tied on the 
tury of our era, Ottfr. Miller, on | feet of beasts of burden: these were 
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In the course of this colloquy the friends had arrived 
in the plain, which was overlooked by the town of Cleon, 
its houses built on a slope, and rising terrace-fashion one 
above another. There they rested for a brief while, and 
then continued their journey to Corinth. 


regular drodfjuara, and hence (Lu- | ancient terrace-walls of the third 
cian, Asin, 16) the metamorphosed | style of masonry, rising one above 
ass is called avurdderos. another, on which the houses and 
. streets were situated.’ Comp. Leake, 
88 Dodwell, Class. Tour, ii. p.206: | Travels in the Morea, iii. p. 825. 
‘On the side of the hill are six 
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SCENE THE SECOND. 





CORINTH. 


HE sun had sunk low in the west, when the two friends, 
emerging from a little wood of cypresses and pines, 
found themselves in sight of the mighty city, mistress of 
two seas, which, while it lay on the high-road between 
southern and northern Greece,! connected also with its 
double haven the eastern and the western world. 

Not many stadia off, the proud Acropolis arose before 
them, hiding the chief part of the city by its steep northern 
slope, although detached houses and villas might be descried, 
reaching down to the plain on the south. To the right of 
the road, and on the verge of the wood, was an artificial 
basin, encompassed ,with stone seats which invited the 
“wanderer to repose. A number of young female slaves, 
with their dress girt up high, were just then busy filling 
their earthen hydria at the crystal stream that leapt in 
three jets from amidst festoons of flowers, sculptured—as 
well as the youths holding them—in marble relief.? 

Not far from this plarmine spot the friends separated. 
Ctesiphon, who intended to put up at the hospitable abode 
of an acquaintance, turned to the left, making for the 
Sicyonian gate; while Charicles pursued the road, which, 
after threading plantations of olive and pomegranate, led 
to the Craneion. Having no friends or acquaintance what- 





' On this happy situation of Co- | pois d@eior roy éml MaAdeds mAoby 
rinth, see Strabo, vill. 6,19: ‘O 5& | eis KépivOoy KardyerOa rov ddprov 
Képivbos &' verds wey A@yerat Fd 7d | adrdO. So Dio Chrysos. Or. vill. 
eusropetoy, én) TQ “IoOu@ kelpevos kal | p. 276, says: Or: H- wréArs Gowep éy 


Suoty Amevor kipios, .. . Kal padlas | roiddp ris ‘EAAdSos Exerro. 
mot Tas éxarépwhey duoiBas ray 
gopriwy, Owing to the perils of the * Near Mistraa spring so enclosed 


passage round Cape Malea, goods may still ‘be seen, se de Morée, 
wercusually trans-shippedacrossthe | ii, pl. 42. 
Isthmus: &yarnrdy jy... Tots éumrd- 
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soever in the city, he purposed looking for one of those 
houses in which the traveller can purchase a good reception 
and-entertainment. His friend at Argos had mentioned 
to him the house of one Sotades, who was reputed to be 
a tolerably reasonable man, and very solicitous for his 
guests’ comfort; and our young hero, not being averse to 
pleagure and gaiety, was glad to hear that the female 
portion of the household was as free from restraint in its 
intercourse with the other sex, as it was personally at- 
tractive. Nay, it was even asserted, that they had long 
been initiated by brilliant torch-light into the mysteries 
of Aphrodite:%sand report said that their mother was 
not the person to reject a well-filled hand, that sued for 
the favours of her daughters, though, outwardly, they 
avoided the appearance of regular hetwre.* It is true that 
Ctesiphon had cautioned the inexperienced Charicles, and 


® Comp. the expression, Lucian, 
Navig. 11: May épwrindy rl err; 
abt yap rovro auvhros huivy éfa- 
yopevoers, GAN’ bd Aaumpd TH Sqdt 
kal abrois rereherpévets, 


‘ Ina set of pictures illustrative 
of Greek customs, it was quite im- 
possible to leave out the hetere, 
who gave such a peculiar colouring 
to Grecian levity, and exercised so 
potent a sway over the life of the 
younger members of the community. 
Abutidant materials for such asketch 
exist, for the Greeks made no secret 
of matters of this kind; the difficulty 
has rathér been not to sacrifice the 
vividness of the picture of the ordi- 
nary intercourse with these women, 
to the demands of our modern sense 
of propriety. But without describing 
the enormities that characterise the 
symposia where these hefere were 
present, it seemed desirable to enter 
a good deal into details. All the 
features of the picture, even to the 
minutest details, are taken, almost 


without exception, from the classics ; 

especiall? from the speech against 
Neera, and from that of Lysias onthe 

murder of Hratosthenes; besides Lu- 

cian’s Zoxaris, Asinus, and Dialogi 

Meretricit; as wellasfrom Appuleius, 

Heliodorus, and the comedians. The 

narrative given by Demosth. in Neer. 

p. 1866, forms the outline of the story, 

and the details are supplied frorn 

Lysias and elsewhere. The passage 

in Demosthenes is as follows: ’Ezai- , 
verov yap roy “Aydpioy epacrhy yea 

Nealpas ravrnol madaby kal woAAG 

aynrwréra eis abrhy, kal karaydomevov 

mapa robras éadre émidnurjoecev 

"AOhvale dia chy giAlay ris Neatpas, 

ériBovacvoas 6 Brépavos obrect, 

peramembdmevos eis dypby, as Obwy, 

AauBaver porxby ex) rH Guyarpl ris » 
Nealpas tavrnol, cal eis pdBov ka- 
racrhoas mparrera: pas TpidKoy- 
ra* Kal AaBay eyyuntas robrwy 
"Apurréuaxydy re roy Gecpoberh- 
coyra, Kal Navolpiroy roby Navowwtl 
Kov Tov. kpiavras vidy, adlnow, ds 
drosecovr’ abrg rd dpryipior. 


% 
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depicted the perils, that here, more than elsewhere, await- 
ed him who suffered himself to be entangled in their 
seductive toils. He had well explained the meaning of 
the proverb :-— 

Non cuivis homini contingit adire Corinthon, 
adding instances of merchants who had been forced to 
leave both ship and freight in the clutches of the greedy 
heteerce. 

But Charicles had firmly assured his monitor ‘that he 
would not stay at Corinth more than three days; nor did 
he suppose that, in so short a sojourn, he would need even 
a tithe of the two thousand drachme tiat he had with 
him. It was in the best possible spirits therefore that 
he directed his steps to the Crunezon, in the vicinity of 
which Sotades lived. : 

The place that went by this name® was by far the 
most frequented point of Corinth. Here was an evergreen 

scyprus-grove, in which lay the shrine of Bellerophon, and 
the temple of Aphrodite Melanis,” the goddess in whose 
service more than a thousand hierodulw ministered to the 
pleasures of the countless stream of strangers.’ A source 


5 Strabo, villi. 6, 20: Od wavrds 
avipos és Kdpw@oy éo@’ 6 wAois. 


7 Pausanias, supra: évraiéa Bea~ 
Aepopdyrov ré eort Téuevos, Kal 
"Agpodirns vas Meadavidus, Con- 


6 The oldest mention of the Kpa- 
vetov or Kpdyoy, and perhaps the 
only one, previous to the destruction 
of Corinth, oceurs in Xenoph. Hist¢. 
Gr. iv. 4,4, Diog. Laert. vi. 77, calls 
ita oymnasium: év r@ Kpavely r@ 
mpo THs KoplyOov yupvaci@, and Suidas 
says, Kpdveoys purdv, kal 1d yourd- 
giv. But Pausanias, ii. 2, 4, says 
nothing of this, andapparently makes 
it merely a pleasure-grove: mpd 5é 
vis wéAews xuvaplogwy érriv &doos 
évounCéuevov Kpdveroy. Perhaps, on 
the rebuilding of the city, the place 
lost its former destination. That it 
was a very agreeable resort, appears 
from Plut. de Hxsil 6. 


cerning Aphrodite Melanis, see Pau- 
gan. yui. 6, 2. Whether this was the 
temple in which ware the thousand 
hierodule, is nowhere distinctly 
stated, but 1t would seem not impro- 
bable. See Excursus on The Herere, 


§ The merchants of antiquity, who 
were often absent from home for 
years, as éumopor or vavKAnpor, 
doubtless often yielded to the temp- 
tations thrown in their way at the. 
several places they visited. Cf. Isocr. 
Zigin. 2: mhdyns 8€ -yevduevos nal 
Siaurnbels dv wodAals wérvAeow &A- 


Aais re yuvait) cuveyévero, dy Evie 
Kal waiddp’ drédetay, & éxeiros 
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of wealth, doubtless, to the temple and city, but to the 
easily-inveigled sailor, of more certain destruction than the 
whirlpool of the all-engulphing Charybdis. On the mo- 
nument of Lais hard by stood, like a warning-sign, the 
lioness, holding in her claws the captive ram, an easily in- 
telligible symbol of her life? What a strange chance was 
it, that, at no very distant period, this identical spot should 
be selected for the burial-place of Diogenes of Sinope ; just 
as though this example of unnatural abstinence was in- 
tended as a contrast to the memorial of wanton licentious- 
ness. The vicinity of the hetzre,!° and the pleasantness 
of the place, dreay hither daily a vast number of residents 
and strangers, and by a natural consequence, abundance 
of hawkers, who exposed their goods for sale. Damsels 
with bread and cakes, others with chaplets and tenia, boys 
with baskets full of fruit, plied their trade, offering their 
wares to the loungers.!! 

If people congregated here merely for pleasure and 
amusement, such was not the case in the street leading 
from the harbour of Cenchrea, which presented a most 
animated scene of business and traffic. Man and beast were 
everlastingly busied in transporting the contents of the 
vessels to the town or to the harbour of Lecheon, or from 
thence to the eastern harbour. In one place might be 
seen numberless beasts of burden carrying Byzantine corn 
to the city; waggons meeting each other, some conveying 


obdt Tdrore yhoia évéuioe, Kad Sh 
Kal thy tatrns pryrépa éy rovrois 
rots xpdvors €AaBev. Hence seaports 
Ladd ‘ . 
generally, the Pireeus for instance, 
abounded with mépyvo: and mépyvoi. 
Cf Terent. Phorm. iv. 1; and Plaut. 
Epid, iv. 1, 18. 


® Pausan. supra: Tdpos Aaldos, 
5) Adawa erlOnua éori xpidy 
Zxovoa év ruts wporépars rocty, 


8.9 


% Dio Chrysos. Or. vill. p. 276, 
says of Diogenes of Sinope: pereBy 


eis KépivOoy Kael Sitjyev, ofre olklay 


MicOwoduevos, otre mapa kévy ivi 
kararyéuevos, GAN éy 7G Kpavly 
GupavaGy, édpa yap 8ri wAgioror 
&vOpwrot eet ovviace a Tobs Aimé- 
vas kal ras ératpas. 


" Alciphr, Epist. ii. 60: ‘Os yap 
éAoicavro of woAAol kal pecotra 
Hpepa tv, orwpdtrovs eOcarduny ral 
ebpuels veavlaxous ob wep) rds olxias, 
BAAS ep) ro Kpdveoy elAouuévous, 
Kal ob aAwora Tats dpromdéacot kal 
émapoKanhjros os avarrpépety, 


tity 


y 
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the wines of the Grecian isles to the west; and others 
taking the equally renowned growths of Sicily and Italy 
to the cities of Greece. In another, carefully packed 
marble statues, the masterpieces of the Attic studios,!2 
were being conveyed by surefooted mules, to be submitted 
to the judgment of Sicilian connoisseurs. Here, again, 
the scarcely less valuable works in bronze, of Corinth and 
Sicyon, were about to be shipped for the towns of Asia 
Minor: not to mention the variety of costly products, and 
what not, which the innumerable chests and bales con- 
tained. The choicest aromatics from the scented plains of 
Araby, the costly web of the forests of Ind, its ivory and its 
curious woods; gorgeous tapestries, the toilsome produce 
of Babylonish ingenuity, the wool of Milesian flocks, the 
gauze drapery wrought by maidens of Cos,—all found their 
way to this emporium of an hemisphere. 

Charicles, in pleased surprise, strode through the 
crowd, which presevited a phenomenon to which he was 
unused. During the six years of his absence, the picture 
of Athenian life had been nearly effaced from his recollec- 
tion. The Sicilian towns which he had seen, were so de- 
serted, that the wild beast made his lair there, and the’ 
suburbs were not unfrequently the scene of the chase.'8 





12 Works of art, such as images 
of the gods, were exported in great 
quantities, not merely on order, but 
also on speculation, as isevident from 
the story of Apollonios, who met a 
ship’s-lead of them in the Pireens. 
épomevou 5 rod “AmoAAwviov, tis 6 
popros; Ody, Fbn, aydrAwara amdyw 
és "Iwvlay, r& wey Xpvoot Kal Aidou, 
vu BE éAdpayros kal xpucov. “ISpucd- 
pevos, } ri; “Arodwaduevos, pn, Tots 
Bovaopévots [Sptecda. Philostr, Vit. 
Apolim. Tyan. v.20. The love of art 
in Sicily appears from Cie. in Verr.iv. 


18 Plutarch, Zimoleon, 22: 4 ey 
éy Supaxovoas myopt 3° épnulay 


otrw morAAhy Kal Babetay éépucrer 
taAyy, Gore rods trmovs ey airy 
kavavenerOa, toy inmmoxdpov év tH 
xAdn Karacemévoy, af 8 AAR wd- 
Agis wA}y mayrerA@s GAlywr érAdoay 
éyévovro peoral Kal o'vay dypluy, 
éy 3¢ roils mpougrretos Kal” rept ra 
relxn wodAdKis of o'xoAY Kyorres 
exuvnyéerouv, This refers toa period 
ten years before the date of this nar- 
ration. Many other towns were in a 
similar state. SoDioChrysos, Or.vii, 
p. 283, speaking ofa town in Eubea, 
says: BAérere yop adrod dirovber, 
Ort rd yuuvdoroy suly Xpovpay e- 
monKacw' adore roy ‘Hpakarca rah 
Grrous avdpidvras ovxvors trd rob 
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Syracuse itself, which Timoleon had found so desolate that 
horses pastured on the tall grass which overgrew the mar- 
ket-place, had recovered but little of its former anima- 
tion. But here was a scene to which the busy hum of the 
Pireeus, or the liveliness of the Athenian agora, could alone 
afford a comparison. He asked a boy, who offered him fruit 
for sale, if he could show him Sotades’ domicile. ‘ Oh, 
you rhean the father of the pretty Melissa and Stephanion ?’ 
replied the urchin. ‘He lives no great way off,’ added he, 
and forthwith he offered his services as a guide, and, at 


Charicles’ bidding, tripped gaily along before him. 
The house of Sotades was not a common inn that 


Bépovs aroxexprpba, Tobs wey hpdwy, 
vous 88 Oedy, Kal Sr Kab’ qudpay Te 
rod piropos tobrov wpdBara ewoey 
eis Thy dryopay éuBddAAe Kal Kara- 
véperar wep) Td Bovdevrhpioy, 


14 As has been shewn in Gallus, 
znd Ed. p. 353, it is erroneous to 
suppose that there were no inns 
among the ancients, or that their use 
was confined to the lowest class of 
travellers. Of course there was no- 
thing of the kind in the Homeric uge. 
People on a journey, in those days, 
found a hospitable reception in the 
house of a stranger, and thus arose 
ties of friendship which even extend- 
ed to their posterity. This beautiful 
custom even reaches down to the 
historie era. Herod. vi. 35, Obros 6 
Midridins (6 KupéAov, ‘A@nvatos) 
karhpsvos éy toict m ofdpoict rote: 
éwurod, dpéwy rods Aoddyxous mapidy- 
was, éoOyjra Exovras ok éyxmpiny 
Kal aixpas, mpoo'eBooaro’ kal oor 
xpocehbovor ernyyelAaro Kararyw- 
vhy kod felvia’ and alaw of Charon- 
gas prescribes, févoy mdvra roy év 
Th éavrod marpid: oeBéuevor, tal 
kar rods oixelovs vdéuous, eiphuws 
kal olxelws mpoodéyecOa Kal dzro- 
rréAAew, weuvnuévous Aids Eevlov, 


ds mapa wacw iSpuyuévov Kovod beod, 
kat gyros émoxdmou idctevias re 
wal xaxotevias. Stob. Tit. xliv. 40, 
See Aflian, Var. Hist. iv. 1. But 
when intercourse grew more frequent 
and towns like Corinth and Athens 
were overflowing with strangers, it 
is natural to suppose that the want 
of inns became felt. At the great 
Grecian festivals, for instance, the 
majority of the strangers could have 
no other house to lodge at but an 
auberge. Wealthy individuals, even 
at a later period, were very hospitable 
to strangers: so Xenoph, icon. 2, 6: 
ererra, Eévous mpoonke: cot ToAAovs 
déxecOa, kal rovrous peyadorpe- 
m@s. See also Plato, Protag. p. 315, 
where the house of Oalliasis crammed 
with guests, but these were some of 
them friends, some bidden guests, and 
others persons of distinction. Other 
persons had to put up at an inn, 
mayvSoketoy, KaTaydéyiov, KardAvets. 
See Plato, Leg. xii.p. 952. At festi- 
vals, however, places of shelter were 
provided in the vicinity of the temples 
at the public expense. Schol. to Pind. 
Olym. xi, 55: 7h yap év wberAw rod 
fepod. xararywylors dielAnwro. Ch 
fflian, Var. Hist. iv. 9. It does 
not appear whether these xarayaryia 
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took in every stranger seeking shelter ana entertainment: 
or where travellers of all grades might re_xon on obtaining 
protection from the inclemency of the weather, or a place 
of temporary repose. Particular guests only were free of 

the house, and they mostly were well-known, and accus- 
- tomed to visit it several times a-year, and then to make a 
lengthened stay.'* Indeed it was no secret to many in 
Corinth, that the two damsels, whom Sotades called hig 
daughters, were the main support of the family, in like 
manner as their mother Nicippe—who commonly went by 
the sobriquet of Akgidion—had formerly been the Amalthea 
that procured subsistence.’® Sotades, however, pretended 





or oxnvat, erected on such occasions, 
offered anything besides shelter. It 
was usual for travellers to provide 
the necessaries of the journey for 
themselves, and many probably lived 
entirely in their own tents. See 
Plutarch, Aleid. 12. Thore was a 
similar arrangement at the temple of | wav3oxefov xaradvew. Cf. Plutarch, 
Aphrodite at Cnidos: jy 8 bmd rats | de San. tuend. 15; de Vatios. pud. 8° 


being the case. Thus the ambassa- 
&yay nadworlors FAus idapal Kru- | de Esucarn.d; Liban. Or. xxiv.p. 79. 


dors from Athens to Philip lodge 
everywhere in inns, mavdoxefors, 
“isch. de Falsa Leg. p. 272: ob8els 
air@ ovocireiy, br’ etyjeey ert rhp 
torépar mpecBelav, HOcdev, ode ép 
rais 6d0ts, drov Suvardy jv, eis ravrd 


cia rots éverriagbat Oéduvew, eis | So Dionysos enquires as to the inns 
& réy pev dorindy owavlws éwepol- | on the road to Hades: Aristoph. 
tov vivéss &Opdos 8 46 woAitixds | Rane, 114. As with the Romans, 
SxAos émavyyipicer, dvtws appodt- | (Gallus, p. 306, ) soamong the Greeks, 
aid¢ovres. Lucian, Amor.12. .The | thetradeof the innkeeper was deemed 
most important building of the kind | highly contemptible, first, because 
was that erected near the Hergon, | entertainment for gain is totally at 
on the site of Platewa, after its de- | variance with the duties of the gevia; 
struction by. the Spartans: gxoddun- | and, secondly, because of the Villany 
cay mpds t@ ‘Hpalw Karayéyov | and extortion of these people. See 
Biaxociwy woday, mayraxh Kirk | Plato, Leg. xi. p.918: mdvra rd wept 
oinhuara Exov Kérwbey Kal Uywder. | rhy Komnrctay Kal eundplay Kad 
Thucyd. ii, 68. But these public mavdonlay yevn SiakheBanral Te Kod 
establishments did not exclude the | éy alsxpois yéyovey dveldeow. Cf. 
existence of private inns also, and | Theophr. Char. 6. 

perhaps the oxnviras, in an inscrip- 
tion about a Boeotian festival, refers 
to this, Béckh, Corp. Inser. Gr. 
No. 1625. That theseinns were used 
| by the wealthy classes, as well as by 
the poor, would in itself be probable, 
even were there no instances of this 


% Epeenetos is just a case in point. 
Demosth. in Neer. p.1866. © 


6 Plutarch, de dud. Poét. 8, men- 
tions a similar instance. As Nico was 
nicknamed Att, so Nicippe might 
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before strangers to be ignorant of the course of life which 
his daughters followed, and the cue of the mother, who 
played her part to admiration, was to take advantage of his 
apparent strictness, and so to pursue her plans to greater 
advantage.!? 

Under the boy’s guidance, Charicles soon reached the 
house, which looked rather insignificant outside, but was 
situate near the Cenchrean gate, in one of the busiest spots, 
where there was a strong muster of taverns and various 
retail shops. 

The vicinity of the Craneion and the street leading to 
the harbour, breught numbers of people to the spot; and 
here the garlick-chewing sailor, as well as the beau reeking 
of perfume—the one at the price of a couple of oboles, 
which was perhaps half his day’s earnings,’® the other 
making light of a handful of silver—were accustomed to 
indulge themselves, each after his own peculiar fashion. 

Charicles rewarded his guide with a few coppers, and : 





very well have received the sobri- | fixed elsewhere (de Electro, 3) attwo 
quet Aiyidiov, See Excursus on The | obolesonly. ei 5& Hv rt ro1obrop, ote 
Hetere, has Bvoty bBoroy evexa épérrew 
dy 2 Anew ra wAota apbs évayrioy 


17 It was so with Nicarete and P ysis a 
To Udwp, ols éEjv wAovrety, 


her seven girls. Demosth. in Neer. 
p. 13851. mpocerotca abras évéuare 
Buyarépas, ty” &s peylorous miobods 
mpdrroira rous BovAowévous TAnot- 
dey avrais, @s éAevPépars otorats, 
Nera made a similar use of her maz- 
riage with Stephanos. 0, p. 1359. 


19 For some services, however, 
much more pay, in comparison, was 
demanded. See Béckh’s observations 
on Aristoph. Han. 173, in bis Pudi. 
Econ, of Athens, p. 117. Fees and 
gratuities were demanded on the most 

18 What were the wages per diem | frivolous pretences. So Lucian, de 
for common labour, cannot be ac- | Mere, Cond. 14: ed0ds oby rpdcamse 
eurately stated. Lucian, Zim. 6, | mapayyéArwy tis, Hee ext 7d Seirvor, 
mentions four oboles, and this cer- | ot« dvoulanros oixérns, by Xph mpd- 
tainly refers to his own time. See | repoy fAcwr rorhoarda:, mapaBv- 
Béckh’s Publ. Hoon. of Athens, | cavra és Thy xetpa, as ph adétios 
®.117. Soagain, Lipist. Saturn. 21, | elvor Sons, robAdxioroy mévre Spa- 
awe read, dveiporoheiv, el réGev BBoAol | xpds* 6 58 dumioduevos kal “Ararye, 
réooapes yévowro, &s Exomev Uprov | maps vod ¥ eéyd; nal ‘Hpdicrers, wh 
your } GAdiray. éumemAnopévot Ka- | yévorro, eremby, Téros érelcn, 
Getdev, The daily pay of a rower is | Akin to these douceurs were the 
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was proceeding to the house-door, when the lad hailed him, | 
and pointed to a strong-built man, in slovenly habiliments, 
and of audacious mien, who proved to be Sotades himself, 
just returning home. The youth therefore turned, and 
briefly informed him that he wished for entertainment for 
a few days, and had been recommended to his house by 
a friend at Argos. With the eye of a trapezdtes, going 
to lend money, the man scanned him from head to foot, 
dwelling complacently on the stately charger and good- 
looking heavily-laden slave, and then said half surlily: 
¢ Mine is not a house of call for every chance stranger, and 
you might have done better at the adjacent inn. I have 
daughters whose beauty brings suitors enough already be- 
fore my doors, and it is a delicate matter to receive strip- 
lings like you into my somewhat confined domicile; but 
notwithstanding, as you have been sent to me by my friend 
at Argos, you shall be welcome; no attention shall be 
spared to make you and your horse comfortable.’ So 
saying, he opened the door, called aslave to take the steed, 
and bid Charicles enter, he and Manes following after. 
The man’s brusque tone, and whole appearance, had 
not created a particularly pleasant impression on the youth, 
and an air of disorder visible in the entrance-hall, was 
little calculated to raise the inmates in his estimation. In: 
one corner lay fragments of broken wine-stoups, in an-~ 
other relics of withered garlands ;”° while from the interior 
sounded a buzz of heterogeneous voices, with now -and 
then the stave of a song. One might have fancied that 
the noise proceeded from a drinking party; but this could 
not be, as the master of the house had but just entered. 





presents given to one’s own servants 
at certain annual festivals, as Christ- 
mas-boxes are with us. So Lucian, 
ib. 19: dwep ey évprais érnoiois eixds 
Hues mapétev> and Athen. x. p. 437, 
. Says: +H 88 €oprh ray Kody Gos early 
"Abhynor méwrer Ou BGpd re Kal rods 
_ paobobs Tols coduorais, 


20 Plutarch, de Cohib. Ira, 16, de- . 
scribes the appearance presented by 
the house of a dissipated person: ab 
Tay wey bodray rats oixias mpoordy= 
Tes abanrplsos axovoney Ewbivis wad 
myrdv, &s ris elev, olvov, kat ora- 
paypnora orebdvey, Kat KpumraAovras 
doduey er) Ovpais dicodovbous. 
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In point of fact, the latter seemed half perplexed, half 
angry at it, and hurried his guest up a flight of stairs to 
the upper story, where he assigned him a pleasant apart- 
ment, such as Charicles had scarcely expected to find in the 
house. ‘I hope this will suit you,’ was his host’s remark. 
‘But you have travelled some distance,’ he continued, 
‘and your weary limbs must need refreshment.4 Go,: 
Peenion,’ said he to a lad of some fifteen years old, ‘ bring 
oil, strigils, and linen-cloths, and show the stranger to the 
nearest bath. Take care also that his evening meal be 
not deficient in wine and solids.’ Hereupon he took his 
leave, and the bay soon arriving with the needful appa- 
ratus, led Charicles to the bath, on returning from which 
he found supper ready, though he soon dispensed with 
Peenion’s services, as rest and sleep were what he most 
needed. 

But the tranquil god would not sink upon his heavy 
eye-lids so soon as he desired. Indistinct cries and wild 
laughter ever and anon penetrated to his chamber from 
below. It was now night, and yet Charicles heard stormy 
knockings at the outer door, and swarms of Comaste rush-~ 
ing noisily in. He fancied he could distinctly catch the 
name of Stephanion. Was not that the very name by which 
the boy had called one of the daughters? The domestic 
discipline here, thought he, must be rather more lax than 
my friend at Argos was aware of. 

Rut on the other hand, the father’s harsh, nay almost re~ 
pulsive manner, hardly tallied with his supposition: persons 
of his supposed class behaved in a manner quite the reverse, 


21 With theancients the chiefanti- | arcyyar:; Also Lucian, Lexiph, 2: 
_ dote to fatigue was the bath. SoAris- | xalpw 3 werd kduaroy drrorouduevos’ 
toph. Rane, 1279, where Dionysos | and Athen. i.p. 24: toagt 5€ xab Aav- 
says? Tpa kn woyey mayrota, 

‘Nya wey oly és rd Badkavetoy Bodropats 

bro Tay Komwy yap TH veppw BovPaved. 2 Tucian, Asin. 2: elra wéure 
And again, Aristot. Probl. i. 39, p. | abrdy eis Badravelov: ob) yap ue- 
863: da cl rods wey Gepivobs kérovs | rplay éAhAvdey dddy- and more at 
hourp@ iaobat del, Tous Sé xeymepivods | large, Appul. Metam. i. p. 72. 
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and fawned amiably on their future victim. Still the ladies 
must be pretty well known, for the urchin had mentioned 
them by name. They were comely, too, by all accounts; so, 
be the character of the house what it might, Charicles deter- 
mined to make their acquaintance next day, at all hazards. 

The opportunity presented itself more quickly than he 
had expected. Next morning, when he was just going out, 
Sotades approached, and requested the favour of his tom- 
pany at their family breakfast. ‘I am in general very 
cautious about introducing my daughters to strange men, 
but somehow, your eyes betoken so much modesty, your 
brow such earnestness, and so much wisdom hovers on 
your lips, that Iam certain I shall have nothing to fear 
from you.’ > 

The stripling accepted the courtesy with a smile. r 
sudden light seemed to break over the character of his 
host, whose chief object was evidently to shun inconvenient 
notoriety. This made the youth all the more curious, and 
_ probably he had never waited for the breakfast hour with 
- go much impatience. 

At last the oft-consulted gnomon * proclaimed that the 
moment had arrived when the hospitable inmates of the 
mansion expected the stranger’s presence. 

The damsels were indeed beautiful. Stephanion’s tall 
figure, her raven locks, falling in rich luxuriance down her 
rosy neck, the full black orbs beneath the finely-arched 
and jetty eyebrows, that ripe embonpoint so manifest even 
through the thickness of her dress, were qualities that 
called to mind the ideal of a Hera: but her attractions 
seemed as nothing to Charicles, who was lost in the con- 
templation of Melissa, her younger sister. A naive and 
merry being was she, just budding into womanhood, not 
one to dazzle by any lofty regularity of beauty, but with 
a nameless grace in every movement of her softly-swelling 


#2 Concerning the gnomon and the Ataien of the day into hours, consult 
Note 3 to Scene x1. 
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limbs, that was irresistibly bewitching. So careful and 
proper was their toilet that Charicles began to waver in 
his preconceived opinion’; yet the easy familiarity with 
which Melissa seated herself between him and her mother, 
and their free way of partaking of the wine,™ and joining 
in the conversation, little accorded with the reserve of 
Grecian virgins. 

Indeed they seemed gradually to lay aside their dis- 
guise. Melissa’s glances, and all her movements, became 
anything but correct, and when in the temporary absence 
_of Sotades, Charicles handed her the goblet, she carefully 
applied her lips,to the very place that his had touched.*® 
The youth, burning with passion, caught the vessel from 
her hand, and did the same, upon which the damsel leaned 
lovingly towards him, and the clasp that fastened the chi- 
ton over her shoulder became loosened, as if by accident, 
at the same moment. Unable to restrain himself, he 
imprinted a hasty kiss on her dazzling shoulder, and 
the gentle slap with which she punished his presumption, 
showed that it was not considered an insult. Sotades here 
returned, and breakfast ended. Melissa’s eyes seemed 
to say, ‘I hope we shall meet again,’ and Charicles took 
his leave completely enthralled. He needed no further 
enticement: breakfast had been the trap; and he was 
now helplessly ensnared.* 





2! Meenoph. de Rep. Lac. 1, 3: 
olvov ye phy }) mdyray arexoudvas 
} Hapet xpwopévas did-yourty, 

* 


25 This was a silent declaration 
of love, or a sign of mutual under- 
standing. Ovid, Amor. i. 4, 81; 
Lucian, Dial. Meretr. 12: kab midy 
dy éxetyy pey drddatas +d worhpioy, 
aModiSobs 5& +G waidl mpds rd ods 
éicéAcves, ef mh Tlupadals airhoece, 
uh by BAAw éyxéu. Achill, Tat. 
ii. 9: d@voxder 386 Sdrupos huty Kal 
Te moet éocorindy, AiamdAAdoToe yap 


| évapuocdpevos 


Te éxrdpara Kol rd pey eudy ri 
xépn mpoorténot, To Se éxelyns uot. 
Kat eyxéwr duporépas nal éyrepa- 
odpevos peyev, “Eva 5é émirnphoas 
Td pépos rod éxréuaros vba 7d 
xetros  Képn mivovon mpocébryey 
émivoy awooroAr- 
patoy rotro gliAnua wordy Kal dua 
kareplrour 7d Exrwpa,,' 


26 See the striking comparison, 
Plant. Asin, 1.3, 63: 
os GUCEDS ego, 
Iisca est meretrix, lectus illex est, amatores 
aves, 
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That the damsels were hetzre, was clear enough ; but 
the very veil of secrecy they adopted made them the more 
ulluring. Dismissing, for the present, all intentions of de- 
parting, he could think of nothing but a second interview 
with his charmer. Manes was put a poor hand in such 
matters, or he could have used his services; as it was, he 
must apply to some one in the household. ; 

‘Pagnion, said he the same evening to the slave who 
waited on him, ‘ wilt thou earn some money?’ ‘ Ah! that 
I will,’ replied he. ‘It won’t be difficult,’ continued Chari- 
cles. I love the beautiful Melissa; try to procure me an 
jnterview to-night.’ ‘What sort of a notion is this that 
you've got about the daughter of a respectable family—? ’ 
¢Pish!’ interrupted Charicles; ‘I know the extent to 
which your respectability will reach. Don’t assume asto- 
nishment; it suits you ill. But no more of that. Bring 
me to Melissa, and ten drachme are your reward.’ | 

‘Ten drachme ?” repeated the slave,—‘ no, it won’t do. 
Melissa herself won’t object, I dare say: she has been half 
beside herself ever since she saw you. She weeps, and 
keeps repeating your name; she can’t live without you. 
We all believe that you have mixed some love-~potion in 
her cup.’ ‘ Well, and why won’t it do?’ asked Charicles ; 
‘her mother won’t mind, surely?’ ‘She is not so strait- 
laced as all that,’ replied the menial; ‘and with the 
family’s narrow means, I take it, some four or five gold 
pieces will go far towards persuading her to open ta you 
the door of the parthenon. But isn’t Sotades at home? 
and you see how jealously he guards his daughters.’ | 
‘Ah! there’s the rub,’ said Charicles with a knowing 
laugh ; ‘ but perhaps Nicippe will be able to remove that 
difficulty. Away, Pegnion; no more disguise. Tell the 
mother that a mina of silver is hers if she accomplish my 
desire ‘to-morrow evening. Off with you, and earn your 
ten drachmex.’ ‘Ten drachmex!’ repeated the boy a second 
time. ‘Why Tm fifteen yeurs old. ‘ Well then, fifteen 
drachmee,’ said the youth; * but now be off, and mind 
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what you're about.’ Pzegnion departed, assuring Charicles 
that the project should not fail by any fault of his; but 
that-nevertheless he thought it would be hardly.feasible. 

It was scarce dawn when Charicles sprang from his 
couch. His sleep had not been sound, and towards morn- 
ing he fancied he had heard a noise, as if the inner and 
outer, doors were opened.”” The thought that a favoured 
lover was creeping off, disturbed him. Psegnion made his 
appearauce before long, and his self-satisfied air announced 
good news. He informed Charicles that his master pro- 
posed going to Sicyon to-day on business, and would be 
obliged by the loan of his horse. He would only be absent 
two nights, and Charicles of course did not intend leaving 
Corinth before then. Charicles fancied he saw through 
the meaning of the journey, and felt relieved at getting 
rid of so great an impediment to his wishes on such easy 
terms.. He therefore immediately assented. 

Pegnion brought nothing fresh from Melissa, and on 
being interrogated about the opening of doors in the night, 
alleged as the reason, that the light*® had become ex- 
tinguished, and a female slave had, towards morning, gone 
tv fetch one from a neighbour’s.™ 

Charicles persuaded himself into the belief that this 
was true. : 

Sotades had set off, noon was long passed, and Chari- 





27 Lysias, de Cede Krat. p. 20: 
divapivnonduevos, Sri év exelyy TH 
yurT) ebomer 7 peravdos Bupa kal 
7 avAewos. Consult the Exeursus on 
Lhe House. 


78 The use of a night-light was 
not general, although not uncommon. 
Mention of it occurs in Aristoph. 
Eecles. 8; Lucinn, Catapl. 27; Plut. 
Pelop. 11; and on the other hand, in 
Nub. 18; Theoph. Char. 18; and 
Theocr. xxiv. 48, it is not lit till 
wanted. 


29 Lysias, de Cede Erat. p. 13: 
épapevou S€ pov, rl af Odpar vdnrwp 
popoter, Epacce roy AdXVoY drroaBe- 
cOjva roy wape te wadie, eira 
ee T@y yerréver dvabacbat, erie arwy 
eyo, nal radra otras exew jyovuny. 
Neighbours did not seruple to beg 
a light, even at night. So Xenoph. 
Mem. li. 2, 12: obxody nad r@ vyel- 
Tovt BovrAc ob apérrey, tva oot Kar 
nip évain, bray rovrov dé. Other 
small services were willingly ren- 
dered. See Theophr. Char. 10: 
Aristoph. Lecles, 446, 


nm ? 
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vles still waited for the message that Pzegnion was to bring 
him. The place of rendezvous was one of the arcades 
in the Agora, where he used to meet Ctesiphon. He. had 
already made his friend a confidant of his hopes, and had 
induced him to prolong his stay for another day, though 
much against the will of Ctesiphon, who had again warned 
him. But the ycuth could see nothing dangerous in the 
game, which was one of such very common occurrence. He 
paced to and fro in great impatience, when at last the boy 
approached. The news he brought was favourable; he 
had succeeded in talking the mother over, and Melissa was 
impatiently expecting him; and as soon as all were asleep 
in the house, he would lead the youth where Dionysos and 
Aphrodite, the inseparable deities of joy, would be ready 
to receive him.2° ‘ Only don’t forget,’ he added, ‘to hand 
the mother the mina of silver, when she opens the door, 
and bethink you of my services also.’ 


fn the hospitable house where Ctesiphon was staying, 
six young men, including himself and his friendly host, 
had just met for a symposion, and unguents were being 
handed round, and wine mingled. The lively discourse of 
the party betokened them all to be men of the same sort, 
addicted to pleasure, und well acquainted with the merits 
of the Corinthian beauties. ‘You'll have to keep me a 
day longer,’ said Ctesiphon to his host. ‘The friend who 
hore me company hither has lent his horse to his lodging- 
house keeper, and Sotades—such is his name—won’t be 
back for two days.’ ‘Sotades?’ exclaimed one of the 
company ; ‘you don’t mean the would-be papa of my Ste- 
phanion ?’ ¢ And of the charming Melissa ?’ cried another. 
‘So the girls are called, I believe,’ said Ctesiphon. * You 





30 Hurip. Becche, 729: peas Aidyucos Kad ’Appodirn Aéyor= 
olvoy 88 pyxés’ Gvros ovx Kumpes. ToL mer’ UAATAwY Elvat, — 


So algo Aristot, Prod. xxx.1,p.953: | 
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know the man then? he went to-day on a journey to 
Sicyon.’ ‘Impossible!’ cried the second; ‘I spied him 
but-a short while ago, stealing along in the dusk of the 
evening towards the Isthmian gate; I knew him well, 
spite of his pains to muffle himself up. And, strange 
enough, just afterwards I meta slave of his, who, now I 
think of it, was leading a fine-looking horse.’ ‘ All is not 
right,’ said the first, starting up. ‘Stephanion sent me 
a message to-day, pleading sickness as an excuse for her 
not being able to receive me this evening. I hope that 
the girl who is my property for....’ ‘Don’t disturb 
yourself,’ said Ctesiphon; ‘my friend loves her sister 
Melissa.’ ‘In that case, some danger, doubtless, threatens 
him. This Sotades is the most rascally of pimps, and 
it would not be the first time that he had allured a 
stranger, and then accused him of being the seducer of his 
daughters.’"*! ‘Well, then,’ cried Ctesiphon’s host, ‘the 
best thing for us to do, is to make all speed to Sotades’ 
house, and see if we can’t prevent a knave’s trick.’ This 
proposal met with universal approbation, particularly as 
Glaucos wished to assure himself personally about Stepha- 
nion’s indisposition, while the rest of the party reckoned on 
having an amusing scene in an hetera-house. ‘ But they 
will never let us in,’ interposed one of the guests. ‘Oh! 
be easy on that score, said Glaucos; ‘I have the key of 
the garden-door, which leads directly to the women’s 
apartments. Nicippe herself let me have it for a couple of 
gold staters, so long as Stephanion is mine. And even 
supposeathe bolt inside were shot forward, I can take the 
whole door off its hinges.2? But let us be quick. We 
shall, I hope, soon return to our cups.’ 





. 1 This isthe history of Stephanos | See Excursus on The House. Thata 
aud Epasnetos. See note 4; and De- | fastened door could thus be opened, 
mosth. in Neer. 1366 and 1359. appears from Lucian, Dial. Meretr. 

| xii: chy atasov, ebpoy droxexrec 
* This is the back-door of the | mévyy émimerda@s* péoat yap vireres 
house, usually called Oipa xywala. | fioav, ot« txopa 8 oby, GAN’ éwdpas 
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Charicles was at the summit of his wishes. At the door 
of the small room, which Nicippe had fastened outside, 
Paenion stood listening ; for he was prevented by the tapes- 
try within from peeping through the little hole which he 
had bored through the door to satisfy his curiosity on such 
oceasions.22 He now glided gently away towards the house- 
door. This he cautiously opened, and peered out into the 
darkness of the night. <A group of five or six men, who 
had come down the street from the town, were standing at 
a small distance, and he felt rather uneasy at the circum- 
stance. But they presently disappeared into a narrow lane 
that led along the garden wall to the next street. He 
kept jingling the fifteen drachme in his hand with much 
satisfaction,** and then stole lightly but quickly down the 
street. At the fourth house he stopped and tapped. He 
was admitted, and not many seconds after, four men 
came out of the door, accompanied by three slaves and 
Pegnion.® One of the men—it was Sotades—purchased 
two links in a neighbouring shop, and having lighted 
them,°§ advanced with the others towards his house. 
‘Shut the doors,’ said he to Pegnion as soon as they had 
entered; ‘the bird is safe enough now, but unbidden 
guests might come in.’ They stole noiselessly to the cham- 
bers of the women. 

Charicles reclined on a couch, which smelt sweetly of 
roses,®’ with the beautiful Melissa in his arms; she was 
clad in the slightest manner, and she clung closely toehim, 
her arms clasped around his neck. On a sudden the door 
was dashed open with a tremendous blow, and .Sotades 


npeua Thy Oupay (Hn St nat Ardore | ex rod eyyurdrou KawndAciou eic- 
éremoiKey abrd) wapayayoy roy | epxdueba. On the use of torches and 
rr popea rapqArdoy dabopnrt, lamps, see Notes 1 and 5 to Se. rx. 
% Mart, xi. 45, 6: 2 : ; ee 
puncta, lasciva que terebrantur acu. ? Lucian, Asin, v ak Gt orp 
(aekeace (aon rons 
PP wey obra yunvda Kod? adtad ra be 
% Lysias, de Cade Erat. 27. AcAvudva, 1h 5& orepdyots oupsre- 
%6 Lysias, 18,: «al 5G5as AaBdvres | wAeyuéva, Appul. Metam. ii. p. 126. 
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rushed in with his myrmidons, like one frantic.®® * Villain !’ 
he exclaimed, advancing on the youth, ‘is it thus that you 
abuse my hospitality? Is it thus you disgrace the house, 
and seduce the daughter ofan honest man?’ The youth had 
risen up. ‘Seduce your daughter, indeed ! why it’s notorious 
that her charms support your house!’ ‘ You lie,’ screamed 
Sotades. ‘Friends, ye know the blameless reputation of 
my roof, and I call you to witness, that I have caught this 
good-for-nothing fellow on this couch, with my daughter 
in his arms. Seize him, slaves, and bind him.’ Charicles, 
who was young and powerful, attempted, but in vain, to 
break through his assailants. The contest was an unequal 
one, and Sotades, by the help of his slaves, soon mastered 
and bound him. ‘A sword ho!’ cried he: ‘he shall 
atone with his life for the stain he would bring upon my 
house. ‘Sotades!’ exclaimed the youth, ‘ take care how 
you commit a crime that will not go unrevenged. I did 
not wish to stain your house. Your wife has herself re- 
ceived a mina of silver from me for her part in the trans- 
action. But even granted that I have really injured you, 
what can you gain by killing me? Take a ransom, and let 
me go free.’ ‘Not I,’ said Sotades: ‘the law kills you by 
my hand. You have deserved death,’ he continued after a 
slight pause; ‘but I will have pity on your youth. Give 


me three thousand drachmee, and you shall be free.’ «J 
have not so much by me,’ replied Charicles, ‘nor any 


a 


88 The whole description is from 
Lysias, (de Cede Erat.p.28) with but 
little variation: Scavres 8 rhy dbpay 
Tod Swuartou of ev wpOrot elotdyres 
ért dopey adroy Karakelwevoy mapa 
Th yuvarnl, of FG boreepey év Ti Alyy 
grnvdy éornkéra. eyo 8, & dirtpes, 
maracas kor aBanrw ae rab rm 
xetpe Tepieywyay es rotmirbey wat 
Shoas Apdrwyv, ha rl UBpile, eis rhy 

-olxlay rhy éuhy cloidy; Kadneivos 
Gdinety pev omordye:, hyTiBdrAea sé 


kal ixéreve wh abrdy «retvan, BAN 
apytpioy mpdiacbm, eye § elroy, 
Sri otk eyd oe adronrevO, BAN J 
THs woAews vouos. This occurred in 
Athens, but there is no doubt it will 
hold for Corinth also. See Excursus 
on The Women, 


* This was the sum -extorted by 
Stephanos from Epznetos; Demosth, 
in Neer. 1867. 
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friends here to help me to make up the sum.*® But there 
are two thousand drachms#e im my valise, which shall be 
yours. ‘I accept your terms,’ said Sotades, ‘ but only on 
condition that you quit Corinth by break of day. And you, 
unworthy daughter,’ said he to Melissa, who had hid her 
face in the cushion of the couch, ‘may think yourself 
fortunate, if I do not follow the example of that Athenian, 
and consign you alive to the tomb, along with the horse of 


your paramour.’ *? 


? 


These last words he had pronounced with much pa- 
thos:—a peal of shrill laughter answered him from the 


entrance of the room. 


It was Ctesiphon and his friends, 


who had gained the door unobserved. ‘Dog “ of a pimp,’ 





49 A praiseworthy custom pre- 
vailed, not only at Athens, but else- 
where, by which friends considered it 
their duty to help, to the best of their 
power, a friend suddenly thrown into 
pecuniary difficulties. This kind of 
contribution (Zpavos) has been most 
satisfactorily illustrated by Casaubon 
on Theophr. Char.15; cf. Meier and 
Schéman, Ad. Proe., on the twofold 
kind of gpavos. 


41 Aschin. in Timarch. p. 175: 
Sor’ ayhp eis ray wodrray ebpdy rhy 
éaurot Ouyarépa SiepPapueyyy kat 
vThy fainter ob Kard@s Stadvadtacay 
péxpt yduov, éyxarenoddépnoer abryy 
ned’ trwov eis épnuoy oixiay, bp’ of 
mpoonaws EuedAevy Grodcioba 1 
Auoy cuyKabeipyneyvn, Kal eri voy 
ris oixlas ratrys e€oryne TH oixdreda 
év r@ vuctépy dora, ual 6 rdsos 


obros KaAdcirar § wap trmoy Kat 
képyv. Cf. Heracl. Pont. Polit. 1.. 


42 As was mentioned in Gallus, 
p. 76, the names of animals, in some 
respects despicable, were not usual 
among the ancients as terms of abuse, 


Sometimes, however, instances do 
occur. Kéwy is well known : wl@nxos 
occurs, Demosth. de Coron. p. 807; 
and xéprap, Aletphr. Hpist. i. 28. 
As yerver in Latin so wpéSaroy is 
used in Lucian, Alex. seu Pseudom. 
15: (dvOpdrwv) obdtv dourdrwy oro~ 
payors avdpdotv, AAG wdyn TH pop- 
OF Bh ody) mpdBara eivar Siapepdr- 
trav’ and the proverb in Suidas, rpo- 
Bariov Biovy (jv. See also Lucian, 
Demon. 41. So also dvos is used, 
Plutarch, Gryll. 10: Nive pév of2, 
TpvaAre, meraSéBanoa ob, kal 7rd 
apéBarov Aoyxdby amropalvers xal 
tov bvov; Lucian, Jup. Trag. 31: 
yénra wey elyot rodrov, juds 8& 
vous KavOnaAlovs, vy Ala, wal tusd- 
raus, Tovs morevovras abrg, sal 
Svov at axpldes roy votv zyovras, 
Diog. Laert. vii. 170; and Lysippus, 
quoted in Dicswarch. Stat. Grec. 10: 

et wh rebdamar tas "AOjvas, arédexoy b> 

et Se reddarat, py reOrjpeverat 8, dvos. 
Not only the stupidity, but also the 
laziness of the beast is had regard to. 
Avés, 1327 : 

mavy yap Bpabds ris éoriv, worep vos. 


See also Lucian, Pisce. 34, and Plut. de 
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eried Ctesiphon’s host, springing forward, ‘how dare you 
bind a free man, and extort money from him?’ * What 
right have you to question me? why do you force your way 
into my house?’ retorted Sotades sharply, though evidently 
taken aback. ‘The man has dishonoured my house.’ An-~ 
other burst of laughter interrupted him. ‘ Dishonoured 
your house, forsooth! shall I tell you to whom Stephanion 
belongs for two months by your written contract? or who, 
last night, enjoyed Melissa?’ Meanwhile Glaucos and the 
rest had entered. ‘Tell me, Sotades,’ exclaimed one of 
them, ‘which marriage may these daughters of yours be 
by? It strikes me, that scarce ten years have elapsed 
since the notorious hetwra AXgidion became your wife, 
and brought you these girls, who would in vain hunt for 
their fathers all Greece over.’ 43 Sotades turned pale, the 
witnesses whom he had brought with him slipped out, 
Ctesiphon rushed towards Charicles and loosed the cords 
with which he was bound. ‘ You shall ‘pay for this,’ shouted 
Sotades, gnashing his teeth, and striking his hands to- 
gether in a perfect fury.“ ‘Congratulate yourself, replied 





qs. et Osir.31. The word Alfos is also 


be found in Aristophanes, some of 
applied to simple-minded heavy indi- 


them very coarse. This perhaps 


viduals. SoNudes, 1202. When Aris- 
tippus was asked what advantage his 
son would derive from instruction, he 
answered, Kal ef pndty &Ado, & ¥ 
oby Te Ocdtpy ov Kabedhoera: AlOos 
ért Aféw. Diog. Laert. ii. 72; Terent. 
Heaut. iv, 7, 3: ‘Quid stas, lapis?’ 
And Heeyr.ii.1,17: ‘quee me omnino 
lapidem, non hominem putas.’ Insen- 
sibility or apathy is also censured 
under this term, Lucian, Dial. Mer. 
xii.: 7Q ris dypidrnros, 7d SE ph 
gruracGijva. Saxpuodons, AlGos, oi 
&vipwrés éort. Cf. Dio Chrysos. 
Or. xxi. p.506. The epithet o:dnpots 
isusedlikealéivos. Lysiasin Theomn, 
p. 863: aar’ ef uy aidnpots éoru, 
x7.A, Other terms of abuse are to 


strikes us more than it would the 
Greeks, whose ears were accustomed 
to the phrases in question. 


48 This was the case with the re- 
puted daughters of Stephanos. De- 
mosth. in Neer. 1867: nai dyordye 
wey (6 ’Ewalveros) xpiic6u tif av- 
Opdry, ob pévror poids ye elvar* 
obre yap Srepdvov Ouyarépa airs 
elyat, GAG Nealpas, ryy 8€ unrépa 
avris cuvedeva: wanoidCaveay aire, 
aynAwkeval TE TOAAG eis abras, rpE- 
gew re, drdre émiinuhoeie, thy oik- 
tay 8Any. | 


“4 Lucian, Somn. 14: 9 5é doro- 


Aetpleion rd uty mpGrov Fryavdn~ es 
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Ctesiphon’s host, ‘if we, from a regard to your daughters’ 
friends, don’t bring you before a court of justice. But now 
have your baggage conveyed to my house, Charicles, and 
abide with me till your departure.’ With this all seven 
went up to Charicles’ room. Sotades and Melissa alone 
remained behind. ‘ You stupid, you!’ said the pimp, ‘you 
forgot the garden-gate.’ 


ra 
Kal rw xeipe cuvexpére, Kat rovs | isalsoatokenofjoy. See Jacobs on 
odévras évérpie, Clappingthehands } Achill, Tat. i, 7, 
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SCENE THE THIRD, 





THE ANCESTRAL ABODE. 


HREE days after the events above recorded, the 
friends larided at the Pirzeus. Charicles, somewhat 
ashamed, and out of humour with himself, had willingly 
listened to Ctesiphon’s proposal to go by sea, which was 
shorter, instead of continuing their journey by land through 
Megara. A ship, too, chanced to be just weighing anchor, 
and was ready to convey him thither, slave, horse, and 
all, for the moderate sum of one drachma; while Ctesiphon, 
who was unattended and without baggage, had only thre 
oboles to pay.! . 
The youth’s heart beat, oh how quickly! as he put 
toot on his native soil, and greeted the well-known spots, 
associated with so many happy memories of days gone by. 
Just the same bustling life as formerly; the same throng 
and pressure of the multitude, streaming towards the 
great emporium, where merchants from all parts of the 
world had exposed samples of their wares,? to sell them 
to travellers from every land. Nowhere could a more 
tempting assortment be met with, and though elsewhere 
an article might be sought in vain, yet in this central mart 


of two, as the fare from Athens to 
figina. Navig. 15: xairot wparov 


* We learn from Plato, Gorg. 
p. 511, how very low passage-money, 


vavarov, was: av wey cE Alylyns Setpo 
odon, olua 5v' GBudcbs expataro- 
dy 3¢ ef Alydrrov 7) éx rod TWévrou, 
éay mdumrovu. TavTns Tis peyadAns 
ebepyerias, cdcace & viv 8) Aeyor, 
Kal abroy Kal maidas, Kal yphuara 
Kal -yuvaikas, dvahiBdouon eis rdy 
Améva Sto Spaxuas empdtaro. It 
rose considerably at a later period, for 
Lucian mentions four oboles, instead 


kad és Alyivay .. . oloba év HAin@ oKa- 
pile mavres Gua of plac. rerrapwy 
éxarros 6BoA@y SierActcaner, See 


Bockh’s Publ. Eeon.of Athens, p. 118. 


2 The building where these sam- 
ples, Se"yuara, were exposed, was 
itsolf called Actyya. See Excursus 
on The Markets and Commerce. 
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of Grecian commerce all imaginable commodities were 
assembled, only waiting for a purchaser.? On this account 
the harbour became a sort of second town, provided with 
all that either resident or stranger migut require,—taverns, 
inns, workshops of all sorts, and houses of ill fame,* as well 
as the benevolent establishment of the physician.® The 
prospect, too, of making a ready livelihood, no doubt 
attracted thither plenty of swindlers and sycophants, who 
even formed organized societies,® ever ready toeassist in 
the dishonest practices of the knavish dealer, or in fleecing 
the unsuspecting foreigner. Naturally enough, numbers 
of citizens resorted hither daily, to meet some stranger, or 
to await the arrival of a friend, or perhaps only for a 
lounge on the pier or among the shops, and to amuse 


themselves with the animated scene.’ 
But the pleasure which Charicles felt was alloyed by 
the painful feeling of finding himself almost a stranger 


amongst his fellow-citizens. 


* Isocr. Paneg. p. 60: ’Eumdpiov 
yap év péow ris “EAAdSos roy Tlet- 
pud Karerxevdcaro, rocatryy Exovb! 
urepBodhy, Go? & rapa ray BA?) wy 
eh wap’ éxdorwy xarerdy éore AaBely, 
Tai?’ drovra wap adris padiwy elva 
woplracOa:, Though Corinth was 
the chief place of transit, yet the 
Pireus was the most important 
market for foreign goods. 


* At least one of those public 
establishments mentioned in the Ex- 
cursus on The Hetere was in the 
Pireus. Aristoph. Par, 165: é 
Tetpatei wape ais mépvais. So 
Suidas: Kepawecol. do rézat "AGh- 
vyow, &v 86 7G Erépw clorhxeway af 
wépya, Of. Bekker, Anced. Gr. i. 
p. 275. A third is mentioned, Steph. 
de Urb.: Zxipos, “Eort nad erepoy 
Sulpoy rémov 'Arrinod .,, ev 8& 7H 
rénq rovre ab wépvan exadlCorro, 


While Ctesiphon repeatedly 


5 Aischin. in Timarch, 65: ékd- 
Onro éy Tleipaset ért rod Evdvdlxon 
iarpelov, 


§ Demosth. in Zenoth. p. 885: 
gor epyarrhpia poxOnpay avOpw- 
rev cuvecrnndrwy ev rp Tlepatel, 
From the context of which passage, 
compared with in Panten. 978, it 
appears that there was a regularly 
organised band of sharpers, who were 
in league with oneanother. Demosth. 
in Bwot. dvém. p. 998, also calls it 
épyacripioy guxopavTay, 


7 Demosth. in Lacr. 982: obra: 
8 wepterdrou ev r@ Setyuort ra 
Huerépe, cal Fuels mpooidyres SeAg- 
yopeba, K.r.A. Theophr. Cham. 23> 
‘O 5& dAalay rowdrdéds ris, ofos év 
Te delypart éorynxds Siyyeiobar 
févois, &s TUAAG Xphuara abrg 
dot év TH Oaddrry. : 
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met with acquaintances, and was more than once tugged by 
the cloak from behind,® and affectionately greeted, Chari- 
cles, who had left the city when a boy, passed through the 
crowd unnoticed. Still he consoled himself with the hope 
that old acquaintanceships would speedily be renewed, and 
fresh ones made as well, 

Ctesiphon did not at first go to his lodgings; having 
met his slave at the place of debarcation, he had dis- 
patched him home to await his arrival. He himself di- 
rected his steps to the Lyceion, where he reckoned on 
meeting a great number of his friends, preparing them- 
selves by gymnastics and the bath for the approaching hour 
of repast. Charicles accompanied him on his road. The 
house of his father’s friend, to whose good offices he was 
indebted for his return, and to whom he was now going to 
pay his respects, abutted, as he understood, on the Itonian 
gate, near the Olympieion, so that the Phalerian road, 
which diverged to the right from the hong Walls, was no 
bad way for him to the city. 

How happy he felt at seeing the stream of the Ilissus, 
sacred to the Muses, which, though not deep, came cours- 
ing along, so pure and transparent in its hollow bed! ‘ Oh! 
let us put off our sandals, said he to his friend, ‘and 
lave our feet in the cool water as we walk along the 
stream. I have often done so as a boy, when my peda- 
gogue let me stroll out beyond the Palestra. Not far 
from hence is the place where, as the legend goes, Oreithyia 
was ravished by Boreas; a sweetly pretty spot in sooth, 
and worthy to have been the play-ground of the royal 


8 This was the common method of { duorv. Plant. Zpid.i.1,1: ‘Quis pro- 
attracting the attention of one with | perantem meprehendit pallio?’ And 
whom a person wished to speak. | Appul. Met. ii. p.120: ‘a tergoarri- 
Plato, de Repub. i. p. 327, also speak- | pens eum lacinia prehendit.’ 

‘inf of the Pireus: xal wou dmioGer 6 ' : 

wats AaBéuevos rod iuariov, i7.r. ® Plato, Phedr.p. 229. The value 
So also 2. p. 449: 638 MoAduapyos... | of such pictures is much enhanced by 
exrelvas thy xeipa xal AaBduevos | their extreme rarity. 
rou inarlov dvwbey adro wand ror | 
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maid. Look where that big platanus yonder rears its 
leafy head high above its fellows; that was ever my 
favourite spot. That noble tree with wide-spread arms, 
and round it the shady bushes of agnus castus, whose 
blossoms fill the air with fragrant odours; the lovely 
spring of freshest water that runs in front of the platanus; 
the cool quivering of the air so peculiar to the place; the 
summer-song of the cicade chanting in innumerous choirs; 
and above all, the tall luxuriant grass, affording so soft a 
couch to those who seek repose :—every thing, in short, 
unites to render the spot the loveliest retreat that can be 
imagined.’ 4 

‘Strange man,’ said Ctesiphon ; ‘ why, you speak as if 





Plato, idéd. author of the better age nas even 
attempted to portray a landscape; 

11 We should hardly credit that | and this well agrees with the utter 
so sentimental a picture of this lovely | neglect of landscape-painting, which 
spot belonged to the antique; but | was neverattemptedtillavery recent 
these are in fact thevery words which | period, and then never rose to medio- 
Plato puts intothe mouthof Socrates; | crity. The Greeks wanted that deep 
ibid. 280: Nh rh» “Hpay, kary ye } | and warm perception of the charms 
Karaywyn. Te yup wAdravos atrn | of inanimate nature which is so uni- 
pdara dudiradhs re kal dna, rod | versalin our time; and it is clear 
re &yvov rd thos xal rd ctoxoy | that Plato’s enthusiasm for natural 
maryrarov Kal as aude exes tHs | Scenery was looked on as strange and 
ivéys, as ty ebwdéoraroy mapéxot | uncommon by the ancients. Hence 
roy rémov, Hye abrnyh xapieordry | the above passage is frequently al- 
umd rijs waardvou fet pada wuxpod | luded to; even by Strabo, ix. 1, 24; 
SSaros, &s ye TH Todt rexuhpacda. | andthe matter-of-fact Plutarch seems 
vunday Té tTiywy Kal "Axeddou lepby | to have not liked itat all. Amat. 1: 
aad rev Kopiy tre Kal d&yarAudrwy | pede Tod Adyou 7d viv Fyov éroroidiv 
Zoucey elvat, ef 8 ad Bovae 7d ch- | Te Acudvas nal oxids, Kad dua Kerrod 
mvouy Tod Térov &s ayarnrdév re Kal | Fe Kad AdkKwy diadpoks, nod Boa kAAa 
apddpa ov. Oepidy re Kal Avyupby | rowirwy térwy emirdaBduevor ~yAL-’ 
vrnxet TO Terriywr Xope. mdyrav | xovrat roy TlAdrawyos “lAurody nat 
8 Koudraroy Td Tis awdas, Ors év | roy Byvoy éxelvoy, Kal rhy jpgua 
npéua mpordyre ikavh mépune na- | mpoodyrn méay mepucviay, mpobu- 
raxrwwévt. thy Keparhy mayrdAws pdrepoyv 3} KdAdMov davypddec bau. 
éxev, Nodoubt itis true,as Miller | Among the few other passages Be- 
(Hand. d. Archiol. p. 445) observes. | traying a more genial sense of the 
that the Greek mind was not much | delights of nature may be mentioned 
| addicted to the romantic contempla- | Nudes, 1005, quoted infra, note 18; 
tion of nature; and certainly no | and Sophoc. Zid. Col..16. See also 
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I were a stranger to whom you must describe the heanties 
of the place. Do you suppose that all this is not as well 
known to me as to you, and that I have never set foot 
beyond the city-walls ?’ !? 

‘Pardon me, said the youth. ‘ My father early ac- 
customed me to derive innocent pleasure from the joys 
which nature offers: to revel in the spring-tide in the 
odour of the blossoms, in the silver~dashed leaves of the 
poplar, in the whispering of the elms and platanus.'* The 
recollection of the blissful hours that I whiled away in 
such-like joys, and beneath yon platanus, made me forget 
that my description was unneeded by you. And yet,’ 
he added, ‘there are many people, who the live-long 
vear do nothing but jostle about in the throng of human 
beings, and have no sympathy for all these beauties, or 
rather, have no notion that they exist.’ 

Engaged in conversation such as this, they reached the 
neighbourhood of the Itonian gate, where Charicles parted 
from his friend, in search of Phorion’s house, while 
Ctesiphon pursued his way to the Gymnasium. They had 
agreed to meet next morning in the market~place, by the 
tables of the money-changers, whither Charicles was called 
by his own pecuniary affairs. 


The house of Phorion lay in an out of the way place, 
not far from the city-wall; its outside looked as gloomy 


and uninviting as the owner himself was by common 


Humboldt’s Cosmos, Vol. ii. § 1. It is 
absurd to suppose, as some have done, 
that Plato was ridiculing the line, 
Hom, Jt. 11. 307: 
Mody ded maaraviorw, Sbev péev &yady 
Ubwp. 4 
2 The answer of Phedros, in 
Plato. ibid. 


13 Cf the Parsenesis of the Alka:os 
Adyos. Aristoph. Nub. 1005: 


GAN’ cis ‘Axadnpiav kariay urd Tats mopt 
ats arobpegacs, 

crebaverdmevos xahdum Aeveg mera oh 
dpovos HAukwoTov, 

ouiraxos SSwr Kat ampayLorvrys, Kat Aare 
ens dudaoBododons, 

Hpos év Opa xaipar, ororay wAaTavOs TTS 
Aég eduaigg. 
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report described to be. Charicles had already learnt from 
his friend that this man was generally supposed to be very 
rich, but at the same time inordinately stingy. From the 
account that had reached him of his moody disposition and 
eccentricities, he did not look forward to an over friendly 
reception; still he remembered that Phorion was formerly 
an intimate friend of his father, and that it wus he who 
had now—if not personally, at all events indirectly, and 
by a considerable pecuniary sacrifice '‘—obtained per- 
mission for him to return from exile. And above all,a 
common friend, in Syracuse, of Phorion and his father, 
had given him letters containing the strongest recommen- 
dations ;' so that there could not possibly be any one in 
Athens wiom he had such cogent reasons for visiting. 

In a saop near the gate stood an aged crone, of whom 
Charicles enquired if she could show him the house of 
Phorion.& ‘To be sure I can,’ she replied, ‘ he lives hard 
by. D’ye see the windows yonder, overlooking the gate, 
and the house-door, beside which the two Hermes stand ? 
That’s his house. But if you are going to visit him as a 
guest, I would advise you first to look after some supper 
for yourself, and fodder for your horse.’ ” * Why so?’ said 


14 Thata free use of the purse was | cuudepdyrws auborépos juty, Kat 


the successful method of procedure 
in such cases, appears frora Xenoph. 
de Republ. Athen. 3, 8: Aéyovot dé 
Tives, Fv ris apyupioy Exwyv mpooly 
apos Povdyy 7 dijuov, xpnuarietras. 
eyw 8& rodros duoroynoaywe dy, 
amd xpnudrwy woAAd dimparrecbat 
"AdqyNat. 


18 Such letters of introduction 
were not uncommon. We have an 
instance in the seventh letter of Iso- 
erates, p. 607, which contains such 
arecommendation. Adroxpdrwp yap 


6.7% ypduuara pépwy oinelws Thuiv 


Zyer.., bit 8) raira wdyra Bovaoluny 
iy ge KaAds aire xphorarba Kal 


yevéoOar davepoy, Bri pépos tt nad 
bc eué ylyverm ray Sedvrwv ade. 
Cf Imecian, Asin. 1: ypdupara sé 
aire éxduiloy olkober, bare oixhoat 
rap avrg, 


@ After Appul, Med. i, 65. 


7 Lucius gives the same advice, 
Lucian, Asin. 3. It was not thought 
necessary thatthe host should provide 
his stranger-guest with board as well 
as lodging, though he usually sent, 
him presents of provisions, déva, 
Vitruy. vi. 7, 4: ‘Nam cum fuerunt 
Graeci delicatiores et fortuna opulen- 
tiores hospitihus advenientibus in- | 
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Charicles, not loth perhaps to glean some particulars con- 
cerning the character of the man. ‘Isn’t Phorion rich?’ 
‘Rich enough, I believe ye,’ said the woman ; ‘ but not so 
rich as he is stingy; and besides he’ll hardly admit an 
Athenian to his house, much less a foreigner. But there 
are reasons for that.’ ‘And what are they?’ asked Cha- 
ricles curiously. ‘ Because,’ said she, ‘he possesses the 
Hermes-wand,"* and is all day seeking for hidden treasures 
by spells and divination. But it is easy to see from his 
looks that riches so gotten bring him no good,}9 for, with 
all his treasures, he leads a wretched life. His children 
are dead, and he scareely dares put his head out of doors 
by day; and at night, they say, he skulks about the house 
guarding his buried hoard, with his eye on the party-wall 
that separates his house from the next, for fear of burg- 
lary, and is so timorsome that the slightest noise frightens 
him out of his wits, and he even takes the pillars of 
his house for thieves.’®° ‘ But,’ said-Charicles, ‘I fancy 
having heard that Phorion was not once in such ill-odour?’ 





struebant triclinia, cubicula, cum | who buried it. So Plato, Leg. xi, 


penu cellas, primoque die ad cconam 
invitabant, postero mittebant pullos, 
ova, olera, poma, reliquasque res 
agrestes.’ These presents were also 
sent by other acquaintances, besides 
the host. Appul. Met. ii. p. 15. 


18 Manifold miracles were ascribed 
to the Hermes-wand, a magic rod, 
whose virtues found acceptance with 
many. avr’ gor: rb rod “Epuod 
paBdlov: ob Odaes, pnolv, dat, nad 
Xproouy ~rrat, Arrian, Hpict, Diss. 
ili, 20. Cf. Cie. OFF i. 44. 


© The belief implied in the pro- 
vegb, ‘Ill-gotten goods never pros- 
per, prevailed also among the an- 
cients. This prohibited wealth in- 
cluded hidden treasure taken up by 
one not a descendant of the person 


913: & uy narébov uh dvéAn. Heliod, 
Hithiop. v. 5: rouvray ouyxemmévan 
avedvorvto Tov omnAatov Keunrlw per 
bAAwy Tey évaroKrerpévwy obdevds O1- 
yvovres* roy yap amd olAwY mAodTopr 
BéBnaoy eSoxinator, 


9 Lucian, in his humorons piece, 
Somnium seu Gallus, 29, makes Mi- 
eyllos enter the abode of Simon, a rich 
miser, by night, when heissleeplessly 
guarding histreasures. Simon says, 
dda yody, wh ris Sropdias Tov rolxov 
ipérnra radra, . . Gracav weplerus 
Siavacras évy KUKAG Thy oiktay:, . ris 
ovros; ép@ oé ye, & rorxwptye, pt 
Ala> érel klov ye dy ruyxaves, eb 
éxer, Cf. Moliére’s L’Avare, Act iv. 
se.7 7: ‘Quiest-ce? Arréte. Rends- 
moi mon argent, coquin.—Ah, ¢’est 
moi,’ 
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‘Stingy he ever was,’ rejoined the crone, ‘but it is only 
for about the last five years that he has been as he now 
is. “T'was then he bought the house of a burgher, who 
had to leave the town, and in this, so folks say, he found 
a great treasure, hidden under a statue of Hermes that 
stood in the court~yard,”! and since then he has never 
ceased grubbing for new treasures.’ These words mani- 
festly disturbed Charicles. Five years! just so long ago 
had his father’s house been sold, and: such a statue stood 
actually in the court. Could Phorion be the possessor of 
the mansion, and really have become master of the wealth 
which had perhaps been hidden by some ancestor of the 
family ? He thanked the woman, and hastened to become 
acquainted with Phorion, who now assumed a much greater 
importance in his eyes. 

The portrait drawn of him by the crone, contained 
that usual quantum of exaggeration with which the lower 
orders talk of the faults of those who chance to be in 
better circumstances than their neighbours. Moreover, 
Phorion certainly gave cause sufficient for such reports, 
for though rich, he lived in a house, large enough, it is 
true, but of excessively shabby exterior; and though he 
had hundreds of slaves, who worked for him as handy- 
craftsmen, chiefly in the mines, he kept but a single male 
domestic, who, together with a cross-grained porter, and 
a solitary maid, completed his household. He was never 
seen abroad but on business, either going to the tables 
of the money-changers, or into the bazaars of the Pirzus, 
or to the courts of justice. He frequented none of the 
customary places of amusement and resort, but stopped at 
home with locked, doors, within which visitors could rarely 
obtain admission.” An elderly man, who lived with him, 


2 Lucian, Navig. 20: avopwpixdw 2 Lucian, Asin. 1, says of Kip- 
Onouvpds bd roy ‘Epuiiv roy Aldor, | parchos, Sr: play Oepdaraivav tpépot, 
bs dor hyuiv dv rH ada, pedquvoe : _ 

XtAtot erighuou xXpucod. | 28 Taken entirely from Plutarch’s 
Ra sketch of Nicias: offre ovvedelrve 
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was his only companion, and generally received the persons 
who desired speech with Phorion, excuse being made for the 
master of the house on the plea of pressing engagements, 
which prevented his appearance.* This man, according 
to popular belief, served Phorion as soothsayer at his fre- 
quent sacrifices, to direct him where to seek for hidden 
treasure, or, it might be, only to discover the most advan- 
tageous spots for sinking mines.” But, besides this, he 
passed for.a man of profound learning, to whose care 
Phorion committed his well-stocked library, and his col- 
lection of choice works of art and of curiosities of all 
sorts; for in such matters he was quite a connoisseur. ‘The 
library was for those times considerable enough. In it 
were to be found not only the writings of the most re- 
nowned poets from Homer downwards, of whose works 
there were several copies,*—which, judging from their 
colour, and their wormeaten state, were of great antiquity 
—but also the compositions of the philosophers, orators, 
and historians. Artemidoros, so he was called, had bestowed 
much pains in obtaining fine and accurate copies, and, 17 
possible, the autograph manuscript of the authors them- 
selves; and he had really succeeded in getting from a frank~ 
incense-dealer some comedies of Anaxandrides which the 
composer, not having obtained the price he demanded, had 


Tih Tay woAirGy, ore Ko.woro- 
vias, CUre auvdlnpepedoecw evé- 
Barrer éavrdy, ob’ Brws éoxdrate 
rats rotavras SiarpiBais. . . . ef Bé 
undey ey Kowg wpdrrew exo1, dve- 
mpécodos Hv Kal Svoévrevros, oixov- 
pav kal xaracexrcopevos, Nic. 5. 
24 Plutarch, idid.: OF 3 otro: 
rots émt rats Bipas porraow everiry- 
Xavgy Kal mapyrotvro ovyyyduny 
Zxewv, ds nal rére Nixlov xpos Snuo- 
cias xpelas rivas Kat doxoAlas Byros. 


25 See Plutarch, zbid. 4. Augury 
was often employed to diseover hid- 


den hoards. Aves, 598: 


Tous Onaaupots 7’ avrots Seifove’, ats ob 
mporepor xatébevro 

Tay apyupiwy' otro. yap toag. Adyouer be 
To. rade tavres* 

Ovdeis olsey Tov Ograupoy Tov émav, TARY & 
Tig ap’ dpues. 


26 Lucian, adv. Indoct. 7, shows 
that people were not content with 
one eopy of an author only: érel 5 
év rots &AAots Kal roy “Ounpoy éxpiw 
mokAdis, See Excursus on Book- 
selling and Libraries. 
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destined for waste-paper.?’ Doubtless the good Phorion 
was occasionally imposed upon, and had some dearly- 
priced copy palmed off on him as a genuine autograph. 
Who could say whether those tragedies of Sophocles, this 
history of Herodotus, were from the authors’ own hand; 
or whether those mysteriously treasured-up strips were 
the remnants of the condemned writings of Protagoras, 
saved from the flames ;%8 and those eight rolls! were they 
one of the copies which Demosthenes had made of the 


history of Thucydides, or were they all still in the pos- 


session of the rapid orator ? 


Equally valuable, in its way, was the collection of 


curious works of art, and of historic souvenirs. 


Among 


other things were to be seen the tablets of Aischylus, 
rescued from the unhallowed hands of Dionysios: the 
stick with which Antisthenes was supposed to have me- 
naced old Diogenes, with similar curiosities. Beside these 
lay marvellous spécimens of patience and ingenuity: tiny 


2” Chameeleon, ap. Athen. ix. p.374: 
Thixpds 8 dv 1d HGos ?Avakavdplsns) 
érote: tt rowdroy wepl ras rompdlas. 
Bre yap ph vingn, AauBdvwy ewer 
els Tov AiBaywroy KaTarepety Kal ov 
wererkevacey Somwep of 3oddol, 


8 This was the first instance of the 
confiscation and public burning of a 
book, on account of its doubting the 
‘existence of the gods. Diog. Laert. ix. 
62: kalrd BiBAla abrod caréxauray 
3 ~ 3 n « f % 
ev th ayopa, bb xhpuxa dvadetd- 
hevor trap’ éxdorov T&y Kextnuevoy, 


79 Lucian, adv. Indoct. 15, re- 
lates of Dionysios the younger: 
Odros rolyuy mvOduevos, ws éyye- 
Adira, (Tpoywdlay woijoas), To Al- 
oxéarou muiloy, eis $ éxeivos eypade, 
oly TOAAH arovdsy xryrdpevos adrd 
Bero tydeos krcobar nat xdroxos éK 
rat mutiov, So also Neanthos had 


obtained by a bribe the putative lyre 
of Orpheus, preserved in the isle 
of Lesbos (24. § 13). He also men- 
tious the prices which other relics 
of the kind had fetched: Kat rl cox 
Tov “Opdéan roy NéavOoy réyo, 
Grou kat xa? huds abrobs éyéverd 
mis Kat @r1 éorly, olua, os ror 
"Emixrhrou Avxvoy TOU Brwikod ke 
papeody Byra rprorxirloy « dpaxyar 
émptaro; . . XOés 8 kal rpdyv %AAos 
tis Thy Tipwréws rod Kuvikot Bax- 
rnplay, tv Karadéueves HAaro eis 
To wip, Taddyrov KaKetvos exploro, 
Doubtless in Lucian’s time this pen- 
chant was more frequent than in 
Alexander's ; but when the Tegeates 
showed as valuable xemqAca the skin 
of the Calydonian boar, andr the 
Thebans the bones of Geryon, it may 
well be conjectured that at an earlier 
date private persons indulged in such 
tastes, 
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little works in ivory, among which was a chariot and four 
which a fly might cover with its wings; while an ant, the 
size of life, ahd a sesame-corn, on which, in golden letters, 
two lines of Homer were inscribed, attracted particular 
attention.*° Delicate objects of wax-work appeared to be 
the owner’s especial hobby; for in these the collection was 
richest ; the fruits of numerous kinds, in form and colour 
élosely imitating nature, were wonderful efforts of art.3! 
On things like these Phorion lavished considerable sums, 
whereas in other respects his mode of life was simple in 
the extreme, indeed so much so, that he was accounted 
miserly by those who were not aware how often he por- 


8 These ppd Epya of the artists 
Callicrates and Myrmecides are re- 
peatedly mentioned. See Sillig. Catal. 
Artif. Their precise date is unknown, 
though they probably flourished to- 
ward the end of the Alexandrian era. 

s For some account of the ancient 
wax-work, consult Bottiger’s Sabina. 
His error of supposing wax-work 
chaplets to be alluded to in Martial, 
has been pointed out in Gallus, p. 863. 
That the art of working in wax (kn- 
pordacrixhy, Poll, vii. 165), was ex- 
tensively practised, is beyond dispute. 
Thus a Cupid modelled in wax is 
mentioned by Anacreon (x.1), andthe 
term KnpowAdorns occurs in Plato, 
Timews, p. 74, and xnporéxyyns in 
Anacr.v.9. Cf. Cie. Verr.iv.13, fin- 
gere ecera, Fruit, andthe like, was 
often imitated (Diog. Laert. vii. 177), 
for instance pomegranates (Arrian, 
Diss, Epict. iv. 5), or apples (Athen. 
vii. p. 254; Lamprid. Heliog.25). But 
that the art was universal, and indis- 
pensable on account of the symbolic 
festival of Adonis, as Bottiger sup- 
poses, will be difficult to prove. He 
and Corsini arewrong in placing that 
festival between winter and spring, as 
they conjecture from Plutarch, Nic. 


13. The departure of the fleet, there 
mentioned, didnot takeplace till sum- 
mer, as appears from Thucyd. vi. 30: 
Gépous pecotrros Ade Hh averywyh éyl- 
yvero. And this tallies with Plato, 
Phedr. 276: wérepa crovds dy 8épous 
eis ’Addvid0s Khmous dpiy xalpa. So 
also Theophr. Hist. Plant. vi.7: évéc- 
rTpdxots 5, Somwep of “Addrvi8es Kijrot, 
omelperat Tov G¢pous, The season of 
thefestival being summer, and notthe 
endof winter, the imaginary necessity 
for the use of wax-fruits entirely dis- 
appears, though waxen images of 
Adonis may have been used. That 
these were employed seems probable 
from Plutarch, supra: kal wpotkerro 
mwohAaxddi ris moAews eLowrAa ral rapat 
meplavrd. Lastly, the Xenia of Mar- 
tialare groundlessly supposed by Bat- 
tiger to have been wax-fruits ; if the 
poet really intended artificial fruits, 
they were most likely ofclay. Cf. Plin. 
xxxv. 12.45; and Petron. 68: ‘Muira- 
bar, inquam, nisi omnia ista sunt de 
strunto (sic), aut certe de luto: vidi 
Rome Saturnalibus ejusmodi ce- 
narumimaginem. Cf. Mart.xv.182: 
Ebrius heec fecit terris, puto, monstra Pro- 


metheus, 
Saturnatitio lusit et ipse luto. 
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tioned the daughters of poor burghers, or remitted the 
payment of money lent to persons in distress. 
Charicles had arrived at the door of the house, and 


knocked pretty sharply with the copper ring.* 


82 Although the house-door was 
not locked in the day-time, still no- 
body thought of entering without 
previously tapping, or otherwise an- 
nouncing himself, and waiting for 
permission to enter. Plutarch, Cimon, 
17: Kal yap Oipay kéavras a&Ado- 
tplav, ove eiorévar mpdrepoy, H Tov 
xUptov KeAedDom. De Curios.3: Kal- 
ro. ph ndbavrd ye Odpay eis oinlay 
aArorplay ob voul(eras mapeAdety. 
Xenoph. Symp. 1, 11: fAurros & 6 
yehwromoids Kpovoas Thy Oupay elie 
TQ braxotcavT: eigayyetAm dors 
reetn. The usual method was to tap, 
except among the Spartans, who 
called out. Plutarch, dest. Lac. 31: 
fos Fv abrots pmndé xérrew ras 
avaAclous Otpas, GAA’ ewOey Boky. 
See also Hurip. Phen. 1067; Iphig. 
an Taur. 1267; and Plautus, passim. 
The expression for tapping is xérreuy, 
though the Attic writers, Xenophon 
for instance, sometimes use Kpovelw, 
but hardly xporeiy, which the gram- 
marians pronounce unattic. The 
word Wodety was used of the noise 
made on opening the door to go out. 
Lucian, Solec, 9: kal df rls ye viv 
wopoln rhy Ovpay ciciay, 4} ékidy 
Korot, tl oyoopey oe mewoyOévan ; 
Thegenerally received explanation of 
the two last-mentioned words, and 
which has been adopted from the old 
grammarians, namely, that one was 
used of knocking outside, and the 
other inside, is very strange, and dis- 
agrees with what is known of the con- 
struction of the door. So Suidas: 
Kérrw' éxt rav ekwdey rhyv Odpay 
Kpotvoyvray Tb Kéwrew Aéyerat’ er) dé 


Tay trwbev popety. icavds 5t Sido'rE1A€ 


It wag 


Toro Mévay8pos ért wey T&v ttwOey Ag 
yor Kobo rhy bdpay, érl dé rev Zrwbey, 
arr’ éodnxe ryv Ovpap ris é€udv. 

Cf. Helladius, Chrest. p. 25. He 
informs us that the doors anciently 
opened outwards, and that a persca 
tapped before going out for fear of 
jostling anyone without: e€wéey yap 
abras dvarpéwovres evdo0ev etvjecay, 
apdérepoy 5 TH xeupt Wedor érolouy 
Kpovovres él TH ywavat rods én! 
rev bupav «at puddtacba, wh wAn- 
yels Eoras AdOn ray Oupay wloupér- 
wy &pvw. This explanation, like so 
many others, appears merely to have 
been invented to explain an obscure 
phrase. The word seems never used 
to denote an intentional knocking; 
thus we either have 7 @vpa Wooei, or 
Wope? ris éfayv, or thirdly, pope? ris 
rhv Oipay. Now, as is shown in the 
Excursus on The House, for the door 
to open outwards, was an exceptional 
ease, and this would invalidate the 
generality ofthe explanation of Hella- 
dius. Again, the phrase often occurs 
where an intentional noise would by 
all means have been avoided; thus 
when the lover creeps out at pight, in 
Lysias, de Cede Hrat.p. 20, we read : 
Sri év éxelyn TH vunrl ebdper 4 pér~ 
avros Oipa kat} a®Aeos. «So also He- 
liod. Aithiop.i.17. Sothat we must 
conclude that the grammarians laid 
down this distinction without anyim- 
mediate knowledge of the matter; so 
even Plutarch, Popl. 20: ras 5¢ “EX- 
Anvikas (OUpas) rpdrepov ofrws exew 
amdoas Agyouety (exrds dvovyouévas), 
ard Trav Kop@diov AapRdvor- 


res, brt Kdwrouct Kal popotor ras 


airay Obpas trwbey of mpotévas méa- 
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some time before the porter came and pushed back the 
bolt. And even then, he only opened the door a little, 
and seeing the youth in travelling costume, said grumpily, 
‘What d’ye want? He’s engaged.’ With this he again 
closed the door. Charicles knocked a second time, but the 
slave, as he secured the fastenings inside, cried out, ‘Don’t 
you hear? he’s not at liberty.’*? ‘But, my good man, 
importuned the youth, ‘just tell your master that it is 
Charicles, the son of Charinos, with letters for him from 
Syracuse.’ The slave went growling away. At last how- 
ever he returned, unfastened the door, and said in some- 
what more friendly tones, ‘ Master will see you.’ 

Phorion had just reclined, together with Artemidoros, 
to his frugal meal. He did not rise from the small table, 
on the entrance of Charicles, but offered his hand and 
saluted him warmly. The youth presented his credentials, 
which the other opened, having first carefully scrutinised 
the seal. ‘ You had no need of these recommendations,’ 
said he, when he had read them. ‘I had hoped to have 
seen your father again within these walls, but I learnt some 
days ago that his ashes repose in a foreign soil. His son 
is however not the less welcome on that account. You 
roust content yourself with temporary quarters here, till 
you have rendered your father’s house habitable.’ ‘My 


with, as in Homer, the ropdvar. They 
were named pdrrpa, also «dépaxes, 


Aovres, The reason why xérre is 
always used of the person entering, 


and ope? of the person going out, 
is, that the first must knock to be let 
in, while the latter is only audible 
from the noise incidental to his open- 
ing the door to go out. This noise, 
Ydgdos, is even made by those who 
enter after having knocked. Thus 
Plato, Symp. p. 212: nal éfafpyns 
chy abdeov Sipay xpovowéevyy mwovty 
Poor wapacxev* and Lucian, Dial. 
Mer, xii. : @xopa 3° oby, dAN’ errdpas 
hpéua rt vy @ipay .. . maparyoryoy roy 
orpopés, raphrSoy dpopnrt. Metal 
rings were fixed on the door to tap 


See Harpoer. pérrpov: and Posidip- 
pos, quoted by Pollux, x. 22: «épax 
Kpoved’ 7 Bupa. They were also called 
émumarrypes, or émrloracrpa, be- 
cause they also served to pull the 
door to from without. Lucian, Amor. 
16; Herod. vi. 91, In Plutarch’s time 
they appear to have become unusual. 
De Curios. 2: &AAX viv pév eiot 
Oupwpol, wera 8 pdrrpa Kpovdpera 
apos vais Obpas aledyow mapetxer, 


88 Plato, Protag. p. 314, 
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father’s house?’ said the youth, astonished. ‘ You suppose 
it is sold, don’t you?’ replied Phorion. ‘ Quite right; and 
the precipitation of the banker, whom your father in- the 
haste of his flight, charged with the sale, nearly prevented 
me from preserving for you the home of your fathers, and 
the shrine of your household gods.** I heard, only just in 
time, that it was advertised for sale. I bought it; it has 
been uninhabited ever since; and I will restore it to you 
to-morrow, if you do not think the forty mine it-cost me 
too high a price.’ 

Charicles was overwhelmed with surprise and delight. 
‘Was this the language of such a man as Ctesiphon and 
the woman had described? A suspicion certaimly did flash 
across his mind, that he had purchased it for the sake of 
the treasure; but if Phorion’s intentions were really dis- 
honest, what could hinder him from continuing in possession 
of the mansion, which was perhaps of double the value 
mentioned ? He fherefore thanked the old man with 
warmth, and expressed his willingness to repay the forty 
mine next day. 

‘Let my slave now conduct you to your apartment,’ 
said Phorion, ‘and thence into the bath, that you may 
come back and share our homely fare.’ 

The apartment destined for the guest was in a smaller 
house abutting on the main building, with an entrance 
through the party-wall, and consequently, it afforded the 
convenience of retirement and quiet, without fear of inter- 
ruption. Charicles, however, only purposed to stay here 
till his own house could be made ready for his reception. 
With earliest morn he sprang from his couch, impatient 
beyond measure to see once more the dear scenes of his 
happy childhood. Phorion had expressed a wish to ac- 
company him. Charicles during the evening became more 
and more convinced that though the man’s character wés 
full of eccentricities, it in no way justified the unwarrant- 


34 See Excursus on Zhe Grecian House 
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able reports in circulation about him. Still he was unable 
to rid himself entirely of his suspicions about the treasure. 
While conversing about his father’s house, he could not 
suppress a query concerning the statue of Hermes: Pho- 
rion responded with ill-concealed confusion, and a smile 
flitted across the solemn lips of Artemidoros. Was it 
possible that the fellow was content with his rich booty, 
and now intended playing the magnanimous? He was still 
sunk in. cogitations like these, when his host’s servant 
brought him bread and wine for breakfast, and announced 
that his master was ready to go out. Just dipping a few 
slices of bread into the wine,®* Charicles hurried away with 
Manes to join Phorion, who was already on the threshold, 
and behind him a slave, bearing a sealed casket.2° There 
was something mysterious about the man to-day, he spoke 
in monosyllables, and kept looking round at the slave, as if 
fearing to lose him. 

It was still very early, but the streets were already 
full of busy passengers ;—men, who wished to catch their 
friends at home, before they went out?’—boys, who were 
on their way to school or the gymnasium, attended by 
their pedagogues—women and female slaves, who were up 
betimes to fetch water from the Enneacrynos**— country- 


folks bringing their productions to market*®—chapmen of 


% This was the usual first break- 
fast, taken directly after rising, called 
axparerna, See Excursus on Zhe 
Meats. 


86 The Slave in attendance carried 
the money his master required, So 
Theophr. Char. 28, where the brag- 
gart, who pretends he wants to buy a 
carpet for twotalents, scolds hisslave 
for not having brought the money. 

aan 


87 Such visits were made in the 
earliest hours of the morning. Xe- 
noph. Gicon. 11, 14: ’Eya rotvuy 
avicracOa pey e& ebvijs eidiouat, 


quina @rt &ySoy KxaradapBavoiu, ef 
viva Sedpevos idely ruyxdvor. See 
also Plato, Protag. 311, where Hippo- 
crates calls Socrates beforeday-break, 
in order to pay Protagoras a visit: 
Bie, & yvabé, éxetoe Toner. pw 
yap éoriv: GAAd Bdedpo étavacrd- 
pev eis thy avAhy, Kol mwepiidyres 
abrov barpljepev, ws dy pas *yé- 
yynTat? elra iwmer, 


88 Aristoph. Lys. 827. See Ex- 
cursus on-Zhe Women. 


* Plutarch, drat. 8. See Exeursus 
on The Markets and Commerce. 
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all descriptions, preparing for the avocations of the day. In 
short, all was life and bustle the moment day broke, 

The two now rounded a corner of the Tripod-street, 
and in a few moments Charicles stood before the well- 
known house, and greeted the tutelar deities who guarded 
the entrance. The agyieus, formed in the antique fashion, 
like a cone, stood still unscathed; the laurel, spreading its 
branches around, was also there, healthy and green as of 
yore, and vis-d-vis was the head of a Hermes, decked by 
some passer-by with a chaplet and ribands, and which 
seemed to cast a benign look of welcome on the exile 
returned. Phorion, with his three-toothed key,*° opened 
the door, whose creaking hinges told plainly that they 
were unaccustomed to revolve. Charicles strode with a 
sad kind of joy into the hall of the deserted mansion. The 
cell of the porter was empty; rusty lay the chain of the 
watchful dog; in the colonnades round the court, and in the 
open porticos of the andronitis, swallows had built their 
nests, and busy spiders wove their gossamer meshes about 
the capitals of the pillars. Green moss had begun to cover 
the passage-floors, and the vacant space was overgrown 
with rank grass. Here stood the statue of the god, who 
_ was reported to have guarded the hidden treasures ; but 
the pedestal, which supported it, seemed ‘to the youth 
altered. , Formerly, he thought, it sank a little deeper 
into the ground on one side, but now it appeared to stand. 
level. He went nearer, to convince himself of the faet; a 
change had evidently been made, for the red veins in the 
stone which used to face the entrance were now on the | 
opposite side. 

Phorion had marked his astonishment, and apparently 
_ guessed what thoughts we.e passing in his bosom. With 
friendly earnestness he drew nigh and grasped the youth’s 
hand.“! ‘Have you too, perchance, heard the report, that 


*° See Gallus, p. 283: clavis Laco- 41 Seizing the hand was considered, 


MAEM. | even in Homer's time, as a token of 
| great friendshipand familiarity: & r 
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the god kept watch over hoards concealed beneath his 
eet?’ Charicles replied by an embarrassed silence. *‘ The 
report did not lie,’ continued Phorion. ‘ When I purchased 
this mansion, hoping to restore it to your father at some 
time or other, I perceived that the base of the statue was 
leaning to one side, and its fall was imminent. I caused 
it to be removed, and discovered underneath a pot con- 
taining two thousand staters of the purest gold. Thus,’ 
said he, as he took the heavy casket from the slave, * thus 
I restore thee the sum, which some forefather of thy family 
buried, in the hope, no doubt, that it would be found by 
some one of his descendants.’ 

Surprise and shame prevented Charicles from replying. 
‘Full well I know,’ proceeded Phorion, ‘ what’s the talk 
of the town ; but heaven forefend that I should put finger 
on moneys that never belonged to ancestor of mine. Never 
will I pray the gods to disclose to me such treasures, nor 
will I have aught to do with the soothsayers, who would 
advise me to take up what has been entrusted to the lap 
of earth; for could the riches so gained ever compare in 
worth with the cheerful conscionsness of integrity, and of 
nobility of soul? Could I prize wealth before the peace of 
mind resulting from honesty?’*? ‘ Excellent man!’ ex- 
claimed Charicles, tears of emotion standing in his eyes, 
‘how like a deity do you appear to me! You recall 
me to my native land, you install me in my paternal abode, 
which I had given up for lost, and deliver to me faith- 


Bpa of pd xetpl. Of. Antiph. de Cho- | own soul?’ Theaboveis not the only 
reut. p. 785. It was acaptatio bene- | passage in a profane writer, breathing 
volenti@, as prensare was with the | forth ideas of morality, which are 
Romans. Xenoph. de Repub. Athen. | oftenthought peculiar to Christianity. 
i. 18: Kal avTiBortiou dvayxdterae | Of, Plaut. Trin. i. 2, and v. 2, 4. 

gv rots Sixacrnpios Kal etotovTos 


Bi quid amicum erga bene feci, aut consului 


Tov émiAapBdverGar THs Xeipds. fideliter, 
, Non videor mernisselaudem : culpa caruisse 
42 A translation of the beautiful arbitror. 


passage in Plato. Leg. Xi. 918. So, Nam beneficium, homini quod datnr pros 
: priam, pro suo sumpserit : 


‘What should it profit a man though | Quoa datum ntendumest, id repetundi copia 
he gain the whole world and lose his est, quando velis, 
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fully the riches that were hidden in the darkness of the 
earth.’ ‘May the gods grant you to inhabit the house 
with more luck than your father!’ said the old man. 
‘Now go and look about you, and give orders for its 
restoration. Should you want my council or help, come 
to me; but not a word of what has passed between us.’ 
Thus saying, he squeezed the youth’s hand, and withdrew 
with the slave. 

Charicles stood for a long time, as if in a dream, be- 
fore the image of the god, at whose feet he had deposited 
the sealed casket: full of admiration of the noble-minded 
man, and of shame for his own suspicions, and on the 
other hand full of joy, at having not only recovered his 
father’s mansion, but also increased his property so mate- 
rially. At last he awoke from his reverie, and commenced 
a survey of the house. Passing through the middle door, 
he entered the apartments of the women. Here was his 
mother’s parlour; there the saloon, where by the light of 
the lamps he had played, amidst the circle of females, at 
the feet of his nurse, or had listened to her tales. Deep 
melancholy seized him, at the desolation that reigned 
around, and at finding himself alone in the spacious cham- 
bers. He determined to purchase some slaves, and other 
necessary appliances, without loss of time. Moreover it 
was now time to go to the market, to find Ctesiphon, and 
the banker to whom he was recommended; he therefore 
gave the casket of gold to Manes, and bid him follow him. 
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THE TRAPEZITA. 


HE market-place was filling fast when Charicles enter- 

ed it. Traders had set up their wattled stalls alli 
over it, with their goods exposed on tables and benches. 
Here the female bakers had piled up their round-shaped 
loaves and cakes, and were pursuing with a torrent of 
scolding and abuse the unlucky wight who happened, in 
passing by, to upset one of their pyramids! There sim- 
mered the kettles of the women, who sold boiled peas and 
other vegetables;? in the crockery-market, hard by, the 
pot-men were descanting on the goodness of their wares, 
A little way off, in the myrtle-market, chaplets and fillets 
were to be sold, and many a comely flower-weaver re- 
ceived orders for garlands, to be delivered by her in the 
evening.’ All the wants of the day, from barley-groats 
up to the choicest fish, from garlick to the incense of the 
gods; clear pure oil, and the most exquisite ointments ; 
fresh-made cheese, and the sweet honey of the bees of Hy- 
mettus; cooks ready to be hired ; slaves, male and female, 





! Philocleon when drunk offends | sage-dealers also sat in the market, 
in this manner, though he gets out of | Hguét. 1246, 
the serape pretty easily. Aristoph. 
Vesp. 1389. These ladies, however, 8 Chaplets were either sold ready- 
had, on occasion, a perfect Billings- | made, in the market, or orders were 
gate vocabulary atcommand. Rane, | given forthemthere, for thesymposia. 
857: Acwopeir Oat Sowep &prommrAisas, | Plutarch, Arat. 6: Kal perd puxpby 
éwparo ray oixer@y avrov 8? dyopas 
2 As at Rome inferior articles of | 6 wey orepdvous pépwr, 6 de Aaumrd- 
diet, as tepidwm cicer, tomacula, &c. | Sas dvobuevos, 6 Se roils ciPiruévors 
were sold hot to the lower classes | mapa mdérov WdAAew Kal aireiy yu- 
&Gallus, p. 465, &c.), 80 it wasalsoat | valor diareyduevos. See Aristoph. 
Athens. See Lysist. 560, where Phyl- | Thesmoph. 458; and Anthol. Pal. v.: 
cane pied ead age Sy ; 4 ‘H 74 Adda, podderoar Exeus api * GAAG wh 


7 TALS $ 
Markzis and Commerce. The sau- | gaurny 4 7a pdda, Re cvvauddrepay 
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to be sold,—each and all were to be found at their cus- 
tomary stands. ‘There were others, who went about cry- 
ing their wares, while every now and then a public.crier 
crossed the ground, announcing with stentorian voice the 
arrival of some goods to be sold, or the sale of a house, or 
perhaps a reward for the apprehension of a robber or a 
runaway slave. Slaves of both sexes, as well as free-men, 
kept walking up and down, bargaining, and inspecting the 
stalls, in search of their daily requirements. Some too 
lingered, longer than seemed necessary, near a pretty shop- 
woman; or approached some fruiterer’s basket, and com- 
menced a friendly chat, under cover of which, while some 
person was buying, or having a drachma changed, they 
would pilfer the fruit.® 

The fish-market bell was just ringing as a signal 
that the hour of business had arrived, and forthwith al] 
streamed in that direction, to lose no time in completing 
this all-important * purchase. The way to the roney-— 
changers led Charicles directly across this part of the 
market. And it was truly amusing to behold how the 
eager buyers tried all their arts of persuasion, to move 
the hard-hearted dealers, who stuck doggedly to their 
prices. ‘ What’s the price of these two pike, if I take the 
pair?’ asked a greedy gourmand in his hearing. ‘Ten 
oboles,’ answered the fishmonger, scarce deigning to look 
up. ‘That’s too much,’ said the other. ‘ You'll let me 
have them for eight, ’m sure?’ ‘Yes, one of them, was 
the reply. ‘Nonsense, said the would-be purchaser ; 
‘come, here are eight oboles.’ ‘I told you the price, sir ; 
and if you don’t like it, you can go elsewhere,’® said the 


* On the public criers, see note 4, 
Se. x1. 


5 Theophr. Char. 11: mAndvod- 
ons THs w&yopas mporeA@oy mpds Ta 
kapua, } rd pbpra, } re dxpddpua, 
éornkes tpaynuari{erOar dua re 

nwdodyri mpockaday. So Lysistratos 


gets change for a drachma in the fish- 
market; Aristoph. Vesp. 788: 
«.» Spaxmhy mer’ énod meayny AaBoy 
EhPay Srexepudriger év rots ixydvou. © 
® After Alexis, ap. Athen. vi. p: 
224, The passage is quoted in the 
Exeursus on The Markets and Com- 
merce. 
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inexorable dealer, with the most perfect nonchalance. 
Such scenes as this were of frequent occurrence; and 
Charicles would have liked to witness more of them, but 
that Manes was with him, bearing the important casket. 

In the arcade occupied by the trapezitw, he encoun- 
tered Ctesiphon, walking to and fro, and waiting for him. 
How delighted he would have been to communicate his 
good fortune to his friend, but the strange old man had 
straitly charged him not to mention it, Of course, the fact 
of his having repurchased his paternal abode could not be 
kept secret ; moreover, he felt it incumbent on him to un-~ 
deceive Ctesiphon, who shared in the common opinion with 
regard to Phorion. ‘It is incomprehensible,’ he remarked, 
in conclusion, ‘how a person, who is uprightness and 
magnanimity itself, could ever have obtained the reputa- 
tion of being a miser and usurer.’ 

‘So goes the world, said Ctesiphon. ‘The many 
judge by external appearances, and thus the rogues are 
accounted patterns of virtue, whilst the motives of the 
upright man are misconstrued. When you met me, I 
was just indulging in a somewhat similar contemplation. 
Look yonder, under the portico, at that vinegar-faced 
man’ with a long beard, who goes Sneaking along by the 
wall, unshod, aping the Spartan fashion with ‘his sorry 
cloak,® and seeming not to notice the bustle around him. 

7 BAérev yamv, rdpSaua, or épl- | nesian war, grew more effeminate and 
yyavoy, said of sour-looking persons. | luxurious, certain persons affected to 
Equites, 631 : imitatethe simplicity ofSpartan man- 

Kd Brake vary at rh péren’ avérnace. ners and costume, in contradistinetion 


It issaid alsoofanearnestand solemn | to Athenian habits; this was called 


aspect. Eustath. ad Iliad. xvi. 200: | Asxwvi(ew, and the men Aakwmoral, 
de rovrwy Be mapevexbévres Ado. | But like the imitators of Wallenstein, 
Zypalay ext roobrwy dvdpGy e- | in Schiller's drama, they confined 
rertorepoy Td BrAérew adrods varv, | themselves solelytoexternals, Plato, 
4 bplyavov, Hyouv BSpimets elva, | Provag. p. 842: Kal of wey dra re 
Vesp. 458 : Katdyvurrat jupotmevot abrovs, Kar 
ag tp Gy Chow Rov Rida enbeek indvras wepteAl~rovra, Kal dido- 
dévbipwy Kad dicaiwy Kat Blerévrwv xép- | “yuuvacrovet, Kal Bpaxelas avaBoras 
Sapc. popotcww, ds 5) rovrots KparotyTas 

§ When Athens, afterthe Pelopon- | ray ‘EAAhvwy robs AaKxedarzovious. 
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Would not any one take him for a model of manly earnest- 
ness, and pristine simplicity? Yet, when he meets his 
associates by night in their haunt, [ assure you that there 
is no possible abomination in which they do not indulge.® 
Generally, indeed,’ he continued, ‘any one who wishes to 
know mankind will find it very instructive to walk up and 
down here, and make his observations. Look at that man 
advancing towards us, followed by three slaves. He looks 
proudly straight before him on the ground, to escape 
saluting any one; his robe reaches to his very ankles, and 
more than one ring adorns his fingers; he talks loudly 
with his slaves of silver goblets, drinking horns, and bowls, 
so that the passers-by may hear, and puffs himself out, till 
the city seems almost too small for him.'’? Now, who de 
you think he is? A fellow of the meanest extraction, who 
has lately emerged from extreme indigence to great riches, 
and is now seen nowhere but in the arcade of the trapezite. 
Not contented with his name, he has lengthened it by two 
syllables, and instead of Simon, calls himself Simonides,!! 





Plutarch, Phoc. 10: *Hy 8€ vis ’Ap- 
XiBiddys, éwexarodpevos Aaxwviorihs, 
adyoud re kabemevos treppul peye- 
Ge. kal rpiBava pop&y del rat p'xvOpw- 
ad<av, Cf. Demosth. in Con. p. 1267. 


® Demosth, ibid. : éweiddv 8& cva- 
Aeyoot kal per’ GAMiAwY YyévwyTaL, 
Kaxav Kal aloxpy obdty éAAglrovor, 


10 The sketches here given derive 
their sole value from being literally 
taken from the Greek classic authors. 
It is interesting to notice such simi- 
larity between a Greek darepypavelg 
éxipfoves and vedwAovros, and an 
upstart parvenu of the present day. 
The purse-proud inflation of these 
fellows, who are well characterised by 
Suidas under the proverb ‘yervaia: é« 
Badayttov, is graphically pourtrayed 
by other writers also. Demosth. in 
Mid. p. 565: nal rpets &xorodGous 7) 
rérrapas abros exw Sa rijs &yopis 


goBet, KuypBia Kal pura kod giddas 
dvoud (wy otras, dore robs mapidyras 
axovey, And again, ibid. p.579: 7 
modus abrov ob ywpe?, And Theophr. 
Char, 24: (éwepnpdvov) év rats ddo7s 
mwopevdpevos pn Aadely roils évruy- 
xdvouve karw kexupds. Cf. De Falsa 
Leg. 442; Adv. Panten, 981; Aris- 
toph. Hecl. 631, and Nub. 362. The 
instance in the text is from Lucian, 
Somn. s. Gall. 14. Cfident, Quom, ' 
Hist. conserib. 20: éolxacw oikéry 
veordovTy, ptt Tod Seamdrov KAy- 
povonnoayert, ds ovdt thy éobRra older 
aS Xp) wepiBddrAcoOar, ove Seuryi}- 
cat xara vouoy, K.7.A. Most likely 
Plato had a real instance in view, 
when he mentions the slave grown 
rich, whowishes to marry his master’s 
daughter. De Repub. vi. p. 495. 


1 Lucian, Som. s. Gall. 14. The 
description of Simon suddenly ad- 
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just as if this made him a different man. Not long ago I 
saw him in sordid garments, carrying home somebody’s 
marketing, for a trifling consideration; at present, he 
would be vastly indignant, if a badly dressed person 
presumed to address him.’ Just cast your eyes to the 
right, on the haggard man in the fish-market, with black 
matted hair, who sidles about, not buying anything him~- 
self, but watching everybody else; he is a most dangerous 
sycophant and glides about the market like a scorpion, 
with his venomous sting all ready, spying out whom he 
may surprise with misfortune and ruin, and from whom he 
can most easily extort money, by threatening him with an 
action dangerous in its consequences. You won't see him 
speak or associate with any one, but, as the painters en- 
compass the shades of the wicked in Hades with the terrific 
phantoms of cursing and slander, of envy, discord, and 
strife, so also are his attendants. It is the very bane of 
our city, that it cherishes and proteats this poisonous 
brood, and uses them as informers, so that even the honest 
man must flatter and court them, in order to be safe from 
their machinations.’ # ) 


the poor man perhaps did not like te 
come near his betters, when in his 
shabby habiliments. Lucian, Sommn. 


vanced tu wealth: @vayyos your &ya 
Rev iSeoy wpocidvra, Xaipe, pny, & 
Simey. 6 8€ a&yavaxrhoas, Elrare, 


ton, TH TTeEXG, ph Karacpipdvew 
pov Tobyoua ob yap Bluwv, &AAG 
Sipevldns dvoudCouas, 


12 Thé line of demarcation be- 
tween the different classes of society, 
was by no means so distinctly drawn 
among the Greeks, as it is in ourdays. 
Mechanics were to be seen incompany 
with persons of higher station. Ly- 
sius, de Znval. 748, and the fragment 
of Plutarch, de Anim.: ‘O 5& Nixavdas 
He gautorépos, bAAws 88 Tay & 
waralorpais yeyovdrwy Kal moAdois 
ouvh@ns kal yvdptnos, Some, how- 
ever, were fvolish enough to be 
ashamed of knowing an inferior, and 


seu Gall, 9: ral eye wév mpocemay av- 
rov, dowep ciwbey, Seomdrny amna- 
Aarréuny, @s ph Karoo xovars aq 
roy, éy memxpG Te rplBwr coupe 
TApOMapT oy. 


18 The description of the syco- 
phant is from Demosth. é Arisiag, 
p. 786: wopevera: dd rhs wyopiis, 
omwep bgpis 7) oxoprlos, Hpkds rd 
Kévrpov, Grray Setpo Kaxeive, oxo~ 
wap tiv kuypopay, } Bracpyulay, 
Kaxéy Tt mpoorprbdmevyos Kal KaTa~ 
ornoas «is péBov apytpioy mpat- 
erat’ obdé mpoopoire mpds Tt Tob~ 
tay Tey év rif médrct Koupeloy 4H 
pupotwAciag, . . wed’ &v d of Caypde 
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‘It is no doubt a great reproach to Athens,’ said 
Charicles ; ‘but do you know what is more strange to my 
eye than all the persons you have pointed out? Those 
striplings there, lounging about among the unguent-girls, 
Only look how coxcombically and affectedly they strut 
about, as loose as if their necks were broken; how they 
sprawl out their hands for the purpose of gently titillating 
their heads with the tips of their fingers, or of carefully 
arranging their hair, the blackness of which was most 
likely purchased in the market here. To me, nothing is 
more nauseous than a young man with such a woman’s 





go. Tovs aceBels ypdpovoww ey" Ardou, 
pete roirwy, per’ spas Kal BaAao- 
onulas, xal @Odvov, nol ordcews, 
nol velicous wepiépxerat. This fearful 
nuisance of sycophancy, (on the ety- 
mology of the word, see Plut. Sol. 24, 
and Athen. ili. p. 74,) inseparable as 
it was from a democracy like that of 
Athens, demands a few words here. 
TheAthenians coincided with Cicero’s 
opinion respecting Rome (pro Lose. 
Amer. 20): ‘ Accusatores multos esse 
in civitate utile est, ut metu continea- 
turaudacia.’ Thestate desired to have 
them, and rewarded their services, at 
leastindirectly. Consequently there 
were persons who ostensibly obtained 
a livelihood as hired informers, but 
whose chief gains were derived from 
the hush-money they extorted. De- 
mosth. 72 Neer. 1859: ob ydp re hy 
phrap, GAN eri ovKoddyrns av 
 gwapaBodytwy maph rd Bijua kal 
ypapouévey picbov Kal awdytwv 
wal érivypapoudvwy rats a&AAorplas 
yeducus, KT.A., and 1b. p. 1858: ot 
yip qv aire hardy modaodos, 3 rt 
py cunohaythoas tt AdBor. If their 
charge was proved to be calumnious 
they were liable to punishment, but 
the trade of cuxo@ayrety picbov was, 
at least. in later times, hardly for- 
bidden by law." Isoer. de Perm. 497: 


duets 5& rucovrov dréxere TOU KoAd ety 
abrovs, dore rovros xpiinbe Kad 
karnydpos Kal vowobérais mepl rady 
tAAwy. The indulgence granted to 
this nefarious brood is quite in keep- 
ing with Adschin. in Tiomareh. 45, 
where, among other rights of which 
the #ratpyxas was deprived, is men- 
tioned pydé cunopayteirw picdobels, 
This is not, as some suppose, a mere 
malicious extension of the law, by 
#Hischines. Naturally enough, the 
rich and distinguished were most ex- 
posed to the chicanery of these people, 
and many a one was compelled to 
purchase their forbearance, in orderto 
avoid being the victim of theiraccuna- 
tions; for however groundless might 
be the charge, the issue was always 
doubtful. Xenoph. Symp, 4, 30: 
"Eyo rolvuy év ride ri wéAe bre 
pay wAovotos iv mparov psy époBob- 
yyy, ph tls pou thy olxtay diopvtas 
kal rd xphuara AdBot Kal adrdy ci 
re Kakdv épydoairo* trevra Sé Kat 
rous cuxopdyras @Oepdaevov, ides, 
Or. wabely madAov Kakads ixavds elnv 
} wofjoau éxelvous. See Memor. ii. 
9, where Crito, by Socrates’ advice, 
takes a sycophant into his pay to 
countermine another who was badger- 
ing him. Of. Aristoph, Acharn.817; 
Equit, 260. 
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face, and delicate voice, and all reeking with perfume, and 
holding in his hand, ten to one, a bouquet or odoriferous 
fruit. What an utter difference there is between life, as 
here seen in the forum, and the description my father gave 
me of it as taken from his younger years, when such mere 
boys, as those yonder, avoided the market-place entirely, 
or, if their path obliged them to go that way, hurried 
across it with shame and blushes.’ 

‘Those days are long gone by,’ said Ctesiphon: ‘we 
are young men too, and, notwithstanding, we are here in 
the market-place.’ 

‘Yes, but not without pressing reasons,’ retorted Cha- 
ricles; ‘and you remind me just in time, that I have to 
call on Diotimos and Lycon, the trapezite. I wish you 
would accompany me. My business is of such a nature 
that it cannot be transacted without witnesses ;!° you are 
more experienced than I, so your counsel may stand me in 
good stead. These money-changers are not always the 
most honest people imaginable, being apt to lead the inex- 
perienced by the nose,!’ with their promises and subter- 
fuges.’ Ctesiphon willingly acceded to his friend’s request. 





4 The main features of this pic- | is clear from Athen. xii. p. 553: 3:4 


ture of Attic dandyism are from 
Lucian, Rhet. prec. 11: mdyxadov 
&vbpa, Siacerarevpévoy rd Badioua, 
érikexAaopéevoy Toy avxéva, “yuvat- 
xelov The BAéupa, pedrexpdy 7d od- 
yne, LUpwy dromvéoyra, TH SaxTbAw 
Expy thy Kepadrhy rvouevov, But 
as early as the time of Aristophanes, 
such coxcombs figured in the market: 
Th perpaxca TauTi Adyw, Tay TS MUPw 
& orwpvadcirat road) KaOypeva KeT.As 
Equit. 1372; and again, Vesp. 687: 
bray eigedAGdy petpaeidy cor xardivyor, 
Kaspdov vids, 
wd. StaBds, dtacwyGels ro cdpare Kat Tpv- 
depavets, 
That it was by no means uncommon 
to carry flowers or fruits in the hand, 


vi pera xeipas &v0n kal paa ral 
Td TOLUUTA héepowey ; 


15 See Excursus on Education. 


16 Generally, no witnesses were 
present at the transactions at the 
bankers’ tables: T& perv yep oupBé- 
Aaa 7a mpds rovs él rails ‘rpamé- 
(ais Evev paptiper ylyvera, Isocr. 
Trapez.p.515. This wasnot because 
such a security wus looked upon as 
useless, but because it might produce 
more harm than good, from letting 
others into the secret of the business 


transacted. 


i This homely phrase would not 


to 
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The trapezite, at whose hands Charicles had to receive 
the greatest part of his patrimony, were very different 
individuals. Diotimos,a man now advanced in years, bore, 
universally, a reputation for the highest integrity. Not 
only had he been Charinos’ banker, but also his friend 
and confidant. When the latter, through dread of the 
uccusation, resolved on leaving Athens, he charged his 
trusty and well-approved banker with the sale of his 
house, his slaves, and chattels, and at the same time com- 
missioned him to call in all his moneys out at interest.!8 
No inconsiderable amount must still be in his hands, and 
Charicles now went to ask for it. 

Diotimos was just engaged in paying a sum of money 
to a man, apparently a foreigner. Upon the table, from 
which he swept up the coin, after having found it right, 
lay a slip of paper, being his bond for the amount. ‘You 
have received from me the sum, in ready cash, and all 
correct,’ said the banker; ‘and you leave nothing for it 
but a small piece of paper, that perhaps cost you two chal- 
cis. But remember that the law is on my side, and will de- 
fend my right.’!® The man asseverated his wish to fulfil all 
the terms of the contract, and then departed. Diotimos then 
reached his ledger, wrote a few words in it, deposited the 
paper in a box containing several others, and then turned 


have been introduced, had it not been 
aGreek proverb, ‘Pivéy,in afragment 
of Menander is, perhaps, not from 
éls, but from fivy, a file (so in Latin, 
deruncynare) ; though the old gram- 
marians derive it from the first. Cf, 
a fragment of Pherecrates, ap. Clem. 
Alex. Strom. vii. p. 847. But the 
phrase, fwds Arey occurs frequently 
in Lucian, Deor, Dial. vi. 3; Hermot. 
73: Kol Sie rotro clAkey suas rijs 
pwés: and Philops, 28, amd puds 
Axe also occurs, 


“ Leocrates was in a similar 


plight when he fled to Megara, Ly. 
curg. im Leocr, p. 152: kab dendels tod 
Kndecrod wplagbo: wap abrot rdvd- 
pdrodia Kal rhy oikiay daroddcbau 
tardvrov’ érl rovros mpocérate 
Trois Te Xphoras amoSotva rd dpet- 
Adueva, Kal robs épdvavs dieveyxely, 
vd St Aoi@by adr@ drodotvai, 


9 After Demosth. in Dionysod. 
1283: AaBoy yap a&pylpioy daveody 
kal duoroyotmevoy, ev -ypapparidlep 
Svoty xaAkow éwynuévp kal BiBALBly 
BiKp@ wdvy thy duoroylay Karadé= 
Aoure Tov worhoew te Sliccuc, 
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to a second individual, who was waiting in company with 
a very common-looking personage. ‘I have purchased,’ 
said the first, ‘from this man here a slave for two mine. 
By reference to my account-book I find there must be 
seven hundred drachme lying with you in my name. Pay 
the man his money.’ The trapezites again looked in his 
book. ‘In the main,’ said he, ‘ you are right in your cal- 
culations ; except that you forget the agio on three hun- 
dred and fifty Aginetan drachme which I paid to Paseas 
for the ivory you bought. This the man could not dis 
pute ; the two minze were paid, and the men went away. 
Now for the first time, Diotimos regarded the young 
men, who had remained somewhat apart. ‘Who are 
you?’ he enquired of Charicles, who now stepped forward, 
‘and what do you want?’ ‘I am Charicles, the son of 
Charinos, and am returned from Syracuse. For my cre- 
dentials, behold here my father’s signet-ring, which is well 
known to you. I come, as his heir, té. require back the 
money that still remains in your hands.’ ‘So Charinos is 
dead ?’ exclaimed the banker. ‘ We have placed his ashes 
in Sicilian earth,’ said the youth, ‘ until his most faithful 
servant shall have brought them here, to deposit them in 
the tomb of his forefathers.’?! The old man covered his 
face and wept.22. ‘ According to my father’s will,’ said 
Charicles after a while, when the other had become more 
composed, ‘ you must still have in your possession one talent 
and four thousand drachme, which, in all probability, I 
shall soon require.’ ‘It is not exactly as you say,’ replied 


* 


20 A private person did not usually 
keep much money by him, but made 
all his larger payments at the money- 
changer’s table; he was said, ypfic@at 
TH Twos rparély, Instances of this 
abSund in the comic writers. A book 
was kept of current income and ex- 
penditure. Aristoph. ud. 19: 


Erre, Tat, AVXVEY 


~ « ~ “ey 4% ~ * 
kaxpepe TO Yoanpmaretor, w’ avayve AaBov, | 
 andgors obeldw, Kai Aoylo@mas TOUS TOKOUS. | 


Cf. Plant. Cure. i. 2, 89: 


Ibo intro atque intus subdncam ratinn: 
cnlam, 

Quantillum argenti mihi apud trapezitam 
siet. 


2! See Execursus on The Burials, 


22 Tsocr. Zrapez. 521: eycaduy- 
duevos ticdae, 
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Diotimos ; ‘ but certainly, your father could not possibly 
know that. It is only lately that three thousand drachme 
more were paid to me on his account; and, besides that, the 
capital has grown much larger by interest. You will have 
more than two talents and a half to receive from me.’ 

He then explained to the youth how he had, by de- 
grees, sometimes with difficulty, and not till after some 
years, contrived to get in all the moneys which were owing 
to his father by foreign merchants. From one man, only, 
at Andros, he had obtained nothing, since he had not been 
to Athens for several years, and Diotimos himself was too 
old to undertake a sea-voyage. ‘You will do best,’ said 
he, ‘to go thither yourself, unless you wish to leave the 
two thousand drachmee in the lurch. Moreover,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘your father, before the disaster which befell him, 
had ordered some statues, which he intended for the Acro- 
polis. They are still at the artist’s, in the street of the 
Sculptors. It is ‘to be hoped you will act in the spirit of 
your father, and not withhold from the gods those honours 
which he had destined for them.’ * 

Charicles thanked the worthy man for the fidelity 
with which he had transacted his father’s concerns, and 
did not scruple to entrust to him the two thousand 
darics contained in the casket, until he had use for 
them. From thence he went, accompanied by Ctesiphon, 
to a second trapezites. This man was a stranger to him, 
and his business with him was of a singular nature. 


72 The peculiar imposts on the 
burghers of Athens, in the shape of 
Aevroupyia:, are well known. See Xe- 
nophon, de Republ. Athen. 1.138; and 
Boéckh’s Publ. Econ. p. 448-466. Then 
again, ava@juara were usually made 
by victorious Choregi, But other 
burghers, of their own accord, dedi- 
cated statues of brassor marble, inthe 
templesand onthe Acropolis, perhaps 
only that in caseof need they mightbe 


ableto remind the state of these sacri- 


ficesinits behalf. Isaeus, de Dic@og. 
her. p.113: Kad rovrwy papripia év 
Tots iepots avabhwara éxelvo: éx Tay 
mepidvrwr, pynuela THs abray ape- 
THs, dveleray’ TodTO wey, év Atovdcay 
tplrodas, obs xopyyoivres Kal vindy- 
ves EAaBov: rodro & éy TIudiou,, ert 
® év axpordre. As darapxds trav 
bvrwv dvabévres, woddois, ds dard 
idlas Krhoews, bydApact Xarois Kad 
Albtvois Kekocphnac. +h fepdy. Of. 
ibid. p.116,and Plato, Leg. xii. p. 956, 
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When he was purposing to leave Syracuse, the same 
friend who had recommended him to Phorion, proposed 
that he should leave the greater portion of his property 
in his hands, in return for which he would allow him to 
draw upon him to the same amount in Athens. ‘ What?’ 
said he, ‘will you expose all your substance to the 
dangers of a long sea-voyage, where storms, and pirates, 
not to mention the dishonesty of the sailors themselves, 
threaten you? I have three talents in Athens, at Lycon’s 
the trapezites: leave me that sum here, and he shall pay 
it you again there.** Charicles had accepted the pro- 
posal, and had with him a letter from the Syracusan, 
ordering the banker to pay the bearer, and also containing 
the symbolon, which, by virtue of a previous understand- 
ing, was to serve as a credential to the person commissioned 
to receive the money. For greater security, Phorion was 
also referred to, as a guarantee of the person’s identity if 
Lycon required it. | 

Seated behind his table, Charicles found a gloomy man 
of an unhealthy shrivelled appearance. Beside him lay 
the seales, with which he had just weighed a lot of silver 
coins that had been paid him.” On the other side, his 
hand rested on a quantity of papers, apparently yellow 
with age. Before him he had a counting-table, being pro- 
bably engaged in reckoning the interest due upon one of 
the bonds.** With some repugnance Charicles walked up 


2 See Isocr. Trapez. p. 526: éyw 
yap...» MEAAOYTOS Srparord€ous cic~ 
wAeiy eis roy Tdvrov, BovAduevos 
éxeidey ds mAclor’ éxroulracba: ray 
xpnudtwyv, eennv Srpwroxréovs, rd 
“ey adrot xpucloy éuol Karadurety, 
év5¢ TP dvr rapa rod marpds 
ravpod Koulcarba, voullay ueydra 
kepdatvev, ef xar& wAody wh Kivdv- 
vebot rh Xphuata, SAAws re kal 
AaxeBaunonwy doxdvrwy Kat’ éxeivay 
roy xpévov ris bararrns. 


*5 From their weighing the coin 
thus, the trapezite were contemptu- 
ously called éBoAocrdérou, and their 
business 6BoAcc7Tarixh. Nubes, 1155. 
and Aristot. de Republi. 1.10: ris 
5& peraBaAnrixjs Weyounerns Sinalws 

.. evAoyérara pucetrat) 6BorA0cra- 
rin, Lueian, Necyom. 2: aprd- 
Covotv, émtopxotct, roxoyAupode, 


6Borooraravery, 


28 Alciphr, Hpist. i. 26: Elra 
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to this man, and briefly explained his business. At the 
mention of the Syracusan, the trapezites contracted his 
brows more than ever. ‘I did not know,’ said he, “that 
Sosthenes had so large a claim upon me. Has he for- 
gotten that I have had to disburse eight hundred drachma 
for him, to the Heracleote? Look here at my book. 
What stands there? Sosthenes, son of Phormion, of Sy- 
racuse, has deposited two talents. Out of these, eight 
hundred drachme to be paid to Phrynion, the Heracleote, 
who will be introduced by Epicrates the Pirwzan. You 
see there remain only four thousand drachme.’?’ * Quite 
right,’ answered Charicles; ‘Sosthenes also mentioned 
that to me; but in the month of Elaphebolion, on his re- 
turn from Pontus, he paid you afresh two talents, and two 
thousand drachme, so that he wants three talents from 
you. The trapezites was evidently confused, and tried to 
conceal it by the vehemence of his speech. ‘ What are 
you to me ?’ said he abusively. ‘ Howdo I know who you 
are? <Any sycophant might come and demand money 
in another person’s name.’ * You havenot given me time,’ 
said the youth, ‘to present you my credentials. Here is 
the letter of Sosthenes. Do you know his seal?’ ‘It 
seems to be his signet,’ said the money-changer sullenly. 
‘ And here is the symbolon inside, which will doubtless be 
familiar to you.’ ‘Perhaps a forged one,’** muttered the 
other, as he il-humouredly opened the letter, and read it 


£ 


KorakapBave mperBirny, dpOjvar | Sodva rpoordrrn, mp@rov rod bévros 


pixvav, cuveoraxdra tas dppis, xap- 
rldia dpxaid rive, campd Se dd roy 
xpévov, ind Képewy nal enrdy jyl- 
Bowra Sic xeipds Karéxovra, Cf, 
Lucian, Tim. 14. 


** The single passage, which af- 
fords any insight into the method of 
book-keeping pursued by the bankers, 
is in Demosth. adv. Callipy. 1236: 
eidbact 3 mdvres of rpare ira, 
Sray ris dpyupiov ridels iSiadrys dom 


rotvoua ypapey nal 7d repdraioy 
Tov apyuplov, erevra mapaypdpe- 
T@ Setvi Garodovvear Set. Kal éay pty 
yryvaoKwo. thy bli rod &yOpedrov, 
@ by Sén darododya, rocotroy pdvoy 
molly, ypdat, @ Set arodotva, ear 
Sé ph yeyydonwci, Kal rovrov rai- 
voua mpoomrapaypdbey, bs bv wéAdrn 
cuerhoey kal Seikey roy BvOpwiroy, 
ds by Bey Koploarba 1d dpytpiov, 


8 See note 17, Scone x p. 8 
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half aloud. But when he came to Phorion’s name, he 
became silent, and stared gloomily before him, as though 
meditating some way of escape. ‘Lycon,’ interrupted 
Ctesiphon at this juncture, ‘don’t be inventing any new 
tricks. It is still fresh in people’s memories how, not long 
ago, you bubbled the Byzantine merchant, when he came 
to require the money deposited with you. The whole city 
knows how you got out of the way the only slave who was 
acquainted with the fact, and then, not only denied the 
claim, but also suborned witnesses to prove that your cre- 
ditor had borrowed six talents of you.” The man, how- 
ever, obtained his rights by the aid of Phorion, whose 
name now threatens you a second time; so take warning.’ 

The trapezites seemed desirous of giving an angry 
answer, but, suddenly, his eye became fixed on an object 
in the distance. In fact he saw Phorion himself, coming 
towards the money-changers’ tables. ‘Who wants to deny 
anything ?? said he in embarrassment. ‘But I have not 
got the sum at hand, nor, were I to go round to all the 
tables,?° could I find anyone to lend me three talents. 
Come hither again on the morrow, Charicles, and I will 
take care that you shall have the money.’ ‘ Very well; 
and I will bring Phorion along with me to dispel all 
doubts as to my identity.’ ‘Oh! there will be no need for 
that,’ rejoined the money-changer hastily; ‘the symbolon 
is right; you will receive the money.’ 

. During these negotiations, noon had nearly arrived, 
and the market began to grow thinner and thinner. < It’s 
time that we breakfasted,’ said Ctesiphon as they departed. 
‘Let us repair to one of the houses where young men are 
wont to assemble at this hour. You will be sure to meet 
with some of your early friends,’ 


7% Pasion is accused of an exactly | % The bankers were often, doubt- 
similar piece of yillany. See Isocr. | less, under the necessity of obtaining 
Trapez. 7. mutualcredit, See Plaut. Curc.v.3,4. 
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SCENE THE FIFTH. 
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THE HABITS OF YOUTH. 


HE house to which Ctesiphon conducted his friend, as 
being the nearest of the kind, was inhabited by a 
freed-man, named Discos, who derived no inconsiderable 
gains from the young persons who resorted to it.) Nota 
few of them congregated there daily, either to try their 
luck at the astragali or dice, or to see a fight between the 
cocks or the quails, of which Discos kept great numbers, or 
perhaps only to discuss the news of the day, the merits 
of the horses or dogs which they had purchased, the last 
citharistria that had been ravished, or the heterz lately 
come out. Not unfrequently, too, several united in asym- 
posion, each clubbing his share in the expense ; and no one 
was a greater adept at humouring the tastes of the young 
people than Discos, whether from the excellence of his 
cookery, the goodness of his Chian wine, or the beauty of 
the flute-girls. These merry-makings did not always pass 


1 There is no lack of passages to | word cvAAéyeo@a: is generally used in 
show that at this period there were | connexion with gamingand drinking, 
places of this sort in Athens, where | See Dem.in Con. 1267; and so Plautus 
young gallants (véot)resortedtodrink, | (Bacch. i. 1,147; Trin. ii. 2,33) uses 
dice, and so forth. Isocr. Areop.18: | conciliabula as the equivaleft of ota- 
Tovyapody obk éy Tots okipapelos of | Aoyo. A place of the kind is men- 
vedrepot diérpiBov, ovd ev Tails avan- | tioned, Aschin. im Timarch. p. 78: 
rplow, ovd’ éy rots ro.ovrots OVAAG- | GAAG Sinuepevoey ev TG nuBelw, of F 
tyos, ev ols viv Sinuepevovow, The | rydrla ridera: wal rods d&Ackrpudvas 
word ovAdAoyo:, here used, may mean | cuuBadrAovot, kal KvBevovor. The 
either the company assembled, or the | houses where these symposia were 
place where theycametogether. See | held, belonged to freed-menand other 
Plato, Leg. vi. p. 764; Adschin. in | people of low condition. Terent. 
Ctesiph. p.517; Lysias, Olym. p.912; | Eunuch. iii. 6, 59: apud libertum 
Aristot, Probl. xxix. 14: év ots xot- | Discum: and: perhaps a meaning of 
vordtois guAAdyos Te kal ovyddos, | this kind should be attuched to 
which may comprehend baths, palws- | Demosth. i Con. p. 1258: érivoyv yp 
| tra,andthemarket-place; thoughthe | évradéa . . mapd Maula re nvapel. 
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off without rioting and violence, and it was but a few 
months since, that, in consequence of a dispute about a 
favourite boy, whom Discos protected, a mob of drunken 
fellows had broken into the house by night, smashed all 
the furniture, scattered the astragali and dice-boxes about 
the street, and killed the cocks and the quails. As for the 
owner, they tied him to a pillar, and so severely chastised 
him, that his cries alarmed the neighbours, who came run- 
ning together from their beds to find the cause of the 
disturbance.? Nevertheless, Discos, by discreet manage- 
ment of his young guests, sometimes too, as it was re~ 
ported, by the help of false dice, knew how to indemnify 
himself for such losses. 

When Charicles and Ctesiphon entered, they encoun- 
tered plenty of visitors. In one room a party of dice- 
players were sitting or standing, just in the very heat of 
a dispute as to whether a throw was good or not; in 
another chamber, some persons, after indulging in a late 
breakfast, had already, thus early, sat down to a carouse, 
quite at variance with established usage,’ and were getting 
rid of the time, by playing at odd and even, rather fox 
fun than gain; while others practised at spinning a coin 
placed upright on its rim, which they suddenly brought to 
a stand-still by putting their finger upon it.4 In the 
court-yard were others engaged in animated discourse on 


2 We'see from the comedians how 
liable to such maltreatment those 
were who lived by xarnAcia, wropvo- 
Sorxia, and so forth. The incident 
in the text is borrowed from Adschin. 
in Timarch. p. 82: eiorndhoayres 
winrop eis Thy oixlay, ob Pee 6 TMir- 
réhaxos, wp@rov wey cuvérpiBov ré 
okevdpia Kal diepitrrouy eis rhy ddbv 
dorpaydrous ré Twas Siacelorous Kal 
diuobds, kal xuBevTindk Erepa bpryava: 
kal rods bpruyas Kal robs dXexrpud- 
vas obs fydna 6 ‘TpoxaKodalpor 
dvépwros, Gmréereivay, To Ge Tedev- 


tatov Shoayres wpos roy kiova abroy 
Tov TlirrdAanoy énacrhyouy ras é& 
avOporwy manyas obra wordy xpd- 
voy, ore kal rods yelrovas aicrbé- 
cia, Tis Kpavvijs. 


$ Demosth. in Con. p. 1257: &rwoy 
&xdorore otro: thy huepar, ered} 
TaXLTTA apiorhoeiay, BAny. 


* This game, often erroneously 
called xaAKiouods, is explained in the 
Excursus on The Games. 
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the qualities of two horses. 


CHARICLES. 


[Scenz V 


The question at issue was, 


whether a coppa-stallion, lately purchased for twenty mins 
by one of the disputants, was superior to the samphoras 
of the other ;° and both of the owners contended with such 





5 On the pursuits and amusements 
of the young, see the Excursus on 
Education. One of the chief follies 
of the young gallunts was the inordi- 
nate love of fine horsés, for which 
they paid most ridiculously high 
prices. Xenoph. de Off. Mag. Hy. 1, 
12: pavical inmdveot, Many were 
ruined by it. The breeds marked 
with the soppaand san (see Buttman’s 
Creek Gram.) were called xomrarias, 
and gauddpas, <Aristoph. Nudes, 23, 
and 122. on the first of which passages 
the Schohast remarks: xomrarias 
trmovs éxdAavy ois eyxexdpakro Td 
xémma oTurxXelov, @s Tauddpas Tous 
éyrexapaynevous 7) adv. Sec also the 
Scholiast to Lucian, adv. Indoct. 6 


(comrapdpas). The brand was on 
the buttock. Anacreon, 55: év is- 


xlois ev immo: mwupdbs xdpayy 
éxouct, But there were other 
brands, kavorjpia, besides these two. 
So Strabo, v. 1. 9, speaking of an 
Italian breed, says kavorypiaca re 
ras frrous AvKoy Kal KAnOHva Avico- 
épouvs tdaxer uaAAov 7} KdArAe Sia- 
hepotoas’ rovs 8 am éxelvov Siade- 
taucvous td Te KavorThpioy uddte 
Kal Tovvoua Te yéver tTaY irron, 
The Scholiast. to Aristophanes states 
that the appellation Bouvrépadaos had 
a similar origin; and on vases we see 
other marks, one, for instance, some- 
thing like a wheel, and a serpent on 
the Pegasus. Tischboin. Vas.i. p.1. 
We are told that the preference was 
given to mares, but on the vases 
mares are hardly ever represented, 
while stallions are not unfrequent. 
Gelding does not seem to have been 
common, as Strabo (vil. 4, 8) confines 


ee rE a 


—— 


-lossian, and Cretan, 


that operation to the Scythians and 
Sarmatians: Yor 8€ rod SvOstov 
Kal Tov Sapuarixod wayros vous rd 
tous ‘xmous éxréuve  einredelas 
xdpv. The colour was quite as much 
a matter of taste and fashion as with 
us. So the wWapds trmos, Nub. 1225. 
Horses of different colours appear to 
have been preferred for a four-in- 
hand. Eurip. Zphig. Aul, 218: rods 
Béooou Cuylous AevroorpleT@ Tptxt 
Badtous, rovs 8 iw cweipaddpovs .. . 
wupporpixas. The prices were pro- 
portionably high. Strepsiades paid 
twelve minge (nearly £50) forthe kop- 
pa-stallion, Wud. 21; and in Lysias, de 
AMaled. p. 307,a horse is pawned for 
thesamesum, Iseeus, de Dieeog. her. 
p. 116, names three ming (about £12) 
asalow price. See Béckh’s Pudi, Keon. 
Gf Athens, p.74. Alter horses came 
dogs, which also fetched high prices. 
Plutarch, Alcid. 9, See Xenoph. Mem. 
ni. 11,7; de Ven. 8, for an account of 
the different broeds. Great care was 
bestowed on sporting dogs. Plato, 
de Repub. v. 159; Plut. Amaz. 21; 
Nenoph. de Pen. 7. The most cele- 
brated breeds were the Lacoriin, Mo-, 
Medrrata kuvt- 
dia. lap-dogs, were also kept; accord- 
ing to Strabo, they were of Sicillan 
origin; vi. 2: Tpdxe:ra: 5é-rod Taxd- 
you MeAirn, Otey ra xuvidia, & Ka- 
Aode: Meduraia’ though Pliny. VW. A. 
iii, 26, gives anotheraccount: ‘Abhis 
Coreyra, Melenacognominata. inter 
quam et Tilyricum Melita, unde cutu- 
los Meliteeos appellari Cullimachus 
auctor est. The absurd extrome to 
which this hobby was carried, appears 
from Lucian, de Mere, Cond, 34; and 
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vehemence for the honour of their steeds, that something 
serious might have been apprehended, had not another 
contest in the court arrested the attention of all. 

' Discos had repaired the loss of his cocks and quails; 
among the latter was one, that had hitherto been victor in 
every engagement, and by which he had already won more 
than a mina. This only the more excited the emulation 
of those who had been beaten, and at this very moment, 
a fresh bet had been made, and a slave was bringing the 
stand, whereon was marked the circle, within which the 
struggle was to be confined.6 The youth who had made 


this was the case even at an earlier ; obs ob udvoy éx Mydlas pereméurero, 


period. Theophr. Char. 21: «al xuva- 
plov 8 redeuThoavros abt priua 
woijou, Kat orvaldcoy wothoas émi- 
yaya: ‘O nadbos Medrraios, Next 
in order came cocks and quails, which 
were kept for fighting. On this sub- 
ject see the following note. The pas- 
sion for pigeons, which afterwards 
went to such lengths at Rome, also 
prevailed. The BuceArcal mepiore- 
pol were most prized. Theophr. 
supra. Other birds may probably 
have been kept; and Plato, Thee. 
p- 197, mentions something like an 
aviary: donep ef ris BpyiOas dyplas, 
wepiorepas H Tt UAAo, Onpetdoas otkor 
KaTarkevarduevos mweplatepeava Tpé- 
pot. Pheasants were a special article 
of luxury, See Aristoph. Nud. 108 : 
e 


:. 
* et Soins y’ épol 
tovs Pacravovs ods tpdper Acwydpas. 


About which the Scholiasts are di- 
vided as to whether horses or birds 
are meant, though the ‘latter is the 
more probable; ef. Callixenos ap. 
Athen. ix. p. 887: efra épépovro &v 
ayyetois pirrarol nal rad, ad werca~ 
yplBes, nal dactavol, ead Bpries Al€co- 
wikol wade: woAAol: and Ptolemeeus 
Euerg. ap. Id. xiv. p. 654: Ta re ray 
bartavdy, obs terdpous évoud(ovcw, 


GAAG tal vouddas Spyvidas troBadwy 
érolinoe wAHGos, Gore nab ovretc Oa, 
To yap Bpdua moadvredts daropal- 
vovow, Pheasants are first mentioned 
as a dish in Athenzeus, and Alciphr. 
ill. 7; though they had long beenthus 
usedat Rome. Ata later period, we 
meet with birds that talk, and even 
pipe tunes. Philostr. Vit. Apoll.i. 7: 
Gawep of dpyides, & warOdvover mapa 
Tay avOpdrwv. Td yup xaipe, Kat 7d 
e0 mparre, kal rd Zebs Trews of 
bpuides etyovrat, ovx eiddres 8 ti 
Aéyouow: and vi. 36: édldacKe dé 
avrovs Aadely re boa of GvOpwrot Kal 


. Tepericew boa of avrol. Monkeys also 


were kept for amusement. Theophr. 
Char.21; Plaut. zl, ii. 2, 7. 


6 Cock- and quail-fighting was 
common throughout Greece, At 
Athens it was a political institution, 
and took place annually by law from 
the time of the Persian wars. Adlian, 
Var. Hist. ii, 28: Mera rhyv rard 
Tt&v Teprav vikny "Adnvato: réuor 
fbevro,  GAexrpudvas  drywriCer bas 
Syuocta éy re Oedrpw mas hyucpas 
tov érous. The exhibition of these 
pugnacious creatures was set up as 
an instructive example of bravery. See 
Lucian, de Gymn. 87: dpay 7a Bovea 
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the match, confident of the courage of his bird, took the 
quail with much caution from under his left arm, and set 


it carefully in the ring. 


‘Who'll bet that it goes out of 


the ring,’ cried he, ‘ plague it as you will?’ Several ac- 
cepted the challenge, but as often as the bird was touched 
with the finger, or seized by the feathers of the head, it 
made a spirited and successful defence against its assailant. 





Riarverevovra wexpt vhs eoxarns 
amayopevoews. According to Paus. 
ix. 22,4, and Suidas, the cocks of 
Tanagra and Rhodes were specially 
noted as maximo: or aOAnral, and 
to render them more pugnacious they 
had heating garlick given them be- 
forehand. Thus we have éoxopodic~ 
peévos waxn, Hguit. 494; on which see 
the explanation by the Scholiast; so 
also Xenoph. Sympos. 4, 9: viet robs 
dAexrpudvas oKdpoda oricayres Tuu- 
BdaArovot. They werealsoarmed with 
an artificial spur, mAjxrpoy or Kév- 
spov, Schol. to Aves, 759: TlAjnrpa 
8€ elow %uBora xarKa ra euPadrrd- 
peva Trois wAnKTpois Tay arexTpud- 
vey, Great attention was bestowed 
both upon them and upon the quails. 
Plato, Leg. viii. p. 789: AaBdvres bd 
pddns Exaoros Tous wey éAdrrovas eis 
wis xelpas, melCous 8 bad rhy wyxd- 
Any evrds, wopedoyrat wepiraroiy- 
Tes oradlous maumdAAous veka TIS 
evetlas, ofr: THs Tay abtay Tupd- 
Tey, GAA THs ToUTwy T&Y Opeupd- 
rev, Contests of this kind are found 
represented in the inferior works of 
art. See Bracci, Memor. d. Antichi 
Ineis.i.10,3. A victorious cock with 
a palm-branch is depicted on a lamp. 
Antich. d Ercol. viii. p. 67. Perhaps 
the passion for quail-fights was even 
greater, Cf. Aristot. Hist. Anim. ix. 
9. See Athen. xi. p. 464, épruyouarla, 
The persons whose business it was 
to eatch and tame them were cail- 
ed dpruyobfjpa and dprvyorpépot, 


Plato, Euthyd. p. 290; Poll. vii. 136. 
But besides contests with each other, 
a particular game was played with 
them, called épruyoxorla, See Poll. 
ix. 107: @0@ 8re 5 6 pey torn roy 
bpruya, 6 S¢ Exowre TH Arxave, h 
Td ee THs KepadTs wrepd awéTLAdg, 
Kat ei pev eyxaprepnoeey 6 dprut, 7 
vinn peta Tod Opevayros adrdy eri. 
veto’ évidyros 5& Kal daropuydvror 
6 kérreav h 6 rlAAwy évina: and 
Schol. on Aristoph. dv. 1297, where, 
instead of év rup@ read év yipy. Sa 
also Suidas. There was a frame or 
board (rnaAfa), and on this a ring 
was drawn, or else the board was ofa 
circulur shape with a raised rim, and 
within this the fights took place, as 
wellas the épruyoxomla, Adschin. in 
Timarch. p. 78: GAAa Sinpépeverer ep 
7G KuBelm, ob q TyAla rlberat, Kal 
Tovs dAekrpudvas ouuBdAdouci, Kal 
KuBevouct, Pollux, supra: kal rnatq 
bey droia tH aprowmAde KvKAOr 
dumeprypdpavres evloragay Tovs 
Spruyas em rats wdxas tals mpds” 
daaAhaous. 6 5& dvarparels Kad éx- 
mwecay ToD KUKAOU HTTaTO aUTéS TE 
kal 6 rod bpruyos Serrérns. Schol. 
on Aristoph..Plué. 1087: kal 8% Kal 
iSiws éxadeiro ryAta weplppayna 
cavidwy ev ri Gyopd, év @ kAgira 
énimpacKoyro, Kal  épruyorpdpo 
rovs dpruyas ouvéBoddov ev Topre. 
The stake was sometimes the quail, 
sometimes money. Pollux, supra: ral 
wore pey én’ abrois duertdevroa rots 
Bprute, wore 5é Kal ex” dpyuply. 
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Discos now brought his bird. ‘Is it for the quails or 
for money?’ enquired the youth. ‘I should not lose my 
bird in any case,’ replied Discos; ‘ but I never stake him.’ 
‘Very well,’ said the first, ‘ for fifty drachme then.’ The 
tiny champions were set opposite, and had scarcely caught 
sight of each other, ere their feathers ruffled up, and they 
darted furiously at one another with outspread wings. 
Neither budged aninch. Often as the battle was renewed, 
each maintained his ground, or occupied his adversary’s ; 
and for some time the victory was doubtful. ‘Ill bet 
another fifty against you, Discos!’ exclaimed one of the by- 
standers, who were all watching the contest with passionate 
delight ; but hardly were the words spoken when Discos’ 
bird, as if infuriated at the doubts about his valour, charged 
with redoubled impetuosity against his foe, who, stunned 
by the blow, flew, after a short resistance, far beyond the 
boundaries of the arena, ‘ Vanquished! vanquished!’ cried 
a host of voices; while the owner of the beaten bird seized 
his champion with great. expedition, : and spoke loudly into 
his ear, in order, if possible, to efface from its recollection 
the ery of the victor,’ which was meanwhile overwhelmed 
with applause, and borne off by Discos in triumph. 

Charicles and Ctesiphon, after finishing their break- 
fast, had joined the spectators, and the gamesters alone 
had taken no notice of what was passing. But now the 
din waxed louder and louder, and from words the company 
at play had proceeded to blows. The attacks of all seemed 
directed against an elderly man, apparently of humble con- 
dition, who, either by good luck, or foul play, had won all 
the money that had been staked, and was now in danger of 
seeing it wrested back from him by force. Patiently as a 
Spartan at the altar of Orthia, did he endure the blows 
that were levelled at him from all sides; resolved to part 
with his life rather than his winnings, which he had partly 


7 Poll. ix. 109: rods 38 ferndey- (éuevor (évepyatéuevor?) rijs rod 
TOS dpruyas euBohoavres xara 7b | vevinntdros ¢wvis. 
ods adrobs ekidvro, i fOqy avepya- 
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concealed in the folds of his chiton, and partly clutched in 
his hands, which were convulsively pressed together. But 
all his resistance was in vain; while some forcibly opened 
his hands, others tore his garment, and plundered him, at 
the same time thumping and beating him; till at last he 
fled from the house, amid a peal of laughter, with a black 
eye, and the clothes half torn from off his back.® ‘ It serves 
him right,’ shouted some of those who had assembled in the 
court ; ‘why does he intrude himself into such company ?’ 
‘But won’t he go and lodge a complaint ?’ enquired Cha- 
ricles. ‘What, for being drubbed at play?’ said one; 
“hell not dream of such a thing.’ ‘But, have ye heard,’ 
he continued, ‘ that Ctesippos was condemned yesterday ?’ 
‘To be sure,’ replied a second; ‘or rather his father; in 
a trifle of some two thousand drachme.’ 

‘Which Ctesippos?’ asked Charicles; while several . 
to whom the circumstance was new, at the same time 
stepped forward. ‘The son of Ctesias,’ replied the first. 
‘You all know the jovial set of fellows, who from so often 
getting into rows were yclept the triballi. Well, it’s that 
Ctesippos.’ ‘And why was he convicted ?’ pursued Charicles. 
‘A joke, I assure ye, a mere joke,’ was the answer, ‘ which 
-might very well have been excused in young gallants in- 
toxicated at the time.’ ‘ No, no,’ said a third, ‘it was past 
a joke. I have been accurately informed of the whole 
transaction, and was myself a witness to their disgraceful 
behaviour before the diztetz. It would be a bad look- 
out for the public security, if such conduct were to go un- 
punished.’ ‘Prythee, tell us then,’ said Ctesiphon, ‘ how 
it was, who is the accuser, and what the crime.’ ‘There 
was a certain man of unexceptionable character,’ replied 
the other, ‘ Aristophon by name,® who some time ago, 


_§ This tale is from Alciph. Hpist. | éuol wewopicpévwy alpotmevos, nt.A, 
ii, 54: wal of udy wht Eratov, of 88 

Sidoxitov Td iudrioy, Cyd Se aaplt * This is a fair sample of the 
 aixdunv ty Kepudray, arosayely | goings on of a large section of the 
xpétepoy 4} mpododar tt éxelvors rGy | younger people. Other instances of 
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when out on a campaign, laid a complaint before the stra- 
tegos against this Ctesippos for rudeness and indecorum, 
and caused him to be punished; ever since which, he has 
been pursued with rancorous hatred both by father and 
son. A short time back, he went out with a friend in the 
dusk of the evening for a stroll in the market-place, and 
there met Ctesippos half seas over. The latter, directly 
he saw him, croaked out some unintelligible threat or other, 
and then went towards Melite, where, as it afterwards 
turned out, his father and several friends had assembled 
for a debauch. To them he explained what an excellent 
occasion now offered itself for taking vengeance on Aristo- 
phon ; and forthwith they all sallied out into the market- 
place. Meanwhile Aristophon had turned, and met them 
almost at the same spot. Two of them seized his com- 
panion and held him fast ; while Ctesippos and his father, 
and a third man, fell upon Aristophon, tore off his clothes, 
threw him into the dirt, beat him, stamped upon him with 
their feet, and discharged at him a torrent of the lowest 
abuse. While he thus lay, all helpless, Ctesias placed 
himself before him, crowing like a cock after a victory, and 
flapping hisarms against his body in the manner of wings.! 
They then made off, taking his clothes with them, and 
their victim was assisted from the ground by some passers- 





violence occur, for example, the cases 
«of Kuergos and Meidias in Demos- 
thenes, of Simon and Eratosthenes in 
Lysias, of Timarchos in Auschines ; 
whenceit appears that public security 
was at a discount, and that there was 
good cause for the frequently-ex- 
pressed fears of Awmoducla and ror- 
xwpuxia, The instance in the text 
is from Demosth, tw Con. p. 1257, 
which has been translated word for 
word, Theassigned penalty of two 
thousand drachmee is quite in rule, for 
there is no doubt that damages could 
be obtained in & Sinn ainlas. See 


Meier and Schémann, Attic. Process, 
p. 549. So too the story related by 
Diog. Laert. vi. 42, of Meidias, who 
struck Diogenes in the face, saying, 
‘My banker hasthree thousand drach- 
meat yourservice, This will, how- 
ever, hardly warrant the inference 
that the sum named was the precise 
legal penalty for the assault, 


10 Demosth. supra: 7d yap rovs 
GAeerpudvas pipovpevos rods yert- 
knkdras, of S¢ Kporely Trois &ynaow 
abroy jtlowy bryrl mrepiywy Tas 
mwheupas. | 
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by, so shockingly maltreated that he has been under the 
doctor’s hands ever since.’ 

‘By my troth!’ exclaimed Charicles, ‘if that’s a joke, 
I don’t know what violence is.” ‘How so?’ retorted the 
apologist of Ctesippos ; ‘you must remember he was drunk 
at the time, and allowances must be made for youth. I 
know many sons of most distinguished families, who have 
got into rows about heters; and as for bad words, how 
many there are who call each other by the foulest names, 
just in fun.’ ‘*T can’t say that I think that even such 
proceedings are exactly praiseworthy,’ continued the nar- 
rator; ‘but even if they could plead intoxication in pallia- 
tion of their offence, nothing could at all justify their 
atrocious conduct afterwards. Aristophon naturally brought 
an action against them for the assault, and when the cause 
was about to come on before the dizetetes, he begged me 
and others of his friends to be present. The defendants 
kept us waiting for a long time before they appeared. It 
was not until evening that father and son showed them- 
selves, with some of their fraternity, and then only to bring 
into contempt the solemnity of justice and the sacredness 
of the place ; for without endeavouring to rebut the accu~ 
sation, or even looking at the depositions, they sought to: 
waste the time by miserable tom-fooleries. They led us 
singly to the altar, and swore by the dog and the plata- 
nus,!? that the boy was the son of an hetera, and had 


° i 

1 This was the defence which | plas, od8ty mpbs rd wpdryyar GAN’ ef 
Conon actually made, Demosth. p, | éraipas elva: mudioy aire rovro kab 
1261. Of. Lysias, in Sym. p. 160. | wewovOéva: 7a kat rd, Oaths gene- 
rally do not seem to have been very 

12 This occurs also, Demosth. idid., | religiously observed; while conversa- 
excepting theoath by the dog and the | tion appears to have been pretty fre- 
platanus: érofqoay uty yap ew mé- | quentlyinterlarded with such expres- 
cov vurrav thy dpa (ris Sualrns), | sionsas,ua rby Ala, vy roy ‘Hpaxdéa, 
ob8& ras papruplas ayaryryvdoKney | vy rhy “Hpay, and the like, Plato, 
(ebéAovres, ob58 ayriypada Sibdvai, | Leg. xi. p. 917: Sraivos 8¢ bpxos re 
ray Te wapdévrar tiv Kab’ eva ob- | wept rayrds rod mwAoupevou daréorw, 
cwol mods roy Bwpdy Byovres xal | Socrates considered it wrong to swear 
étopki(ovres kad ypdpovres eapru- : byadeity, though he used such exple- 
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undergone this and that; or wrote down evidence con- 
cerning things that had not the remotest connexion with 
the point at issue. Now if such disgraceful behaviour, 
and such contempt of the laws were to remain unpunished, 
what safeguard, I should like to know, should we have 
against any insult or offence whatever ?’ 

‘You are quite in the right,’ said an elegant youth, 
who had come from the drinking-room to listen to the 
story. ‘I like to have my joke as well as another, and 
don’t stick at a slight squabble when there is a woman 
in the case, but heaven forfend that I should have aught 
to do with such a mad set as your triballi I knew 
Ctesippos of old; he was one of the roughest and most 
unruly boys at Hermippos’ school, and often had a taste 
of the master’s rod for his ill-natured pranks.’ 

The name of Hermippos drew Charicles’ eyes to the 
speaker, ‘By Hercules, he exclaimed, ‘it’s Lysiteles!’ 
and hastened up to him. ‘Charicles!’ said the person 
thus accosted, in astonishment, * you here? when did you 


come?’ ‘I returned yesterday from Syracuse,’ was the 
answer. ‘So, hail to thee, friend of my youth!’ said Ly- 
siteles. ‘We'll celebrate your return with a carouse.!4 


14 Tt was a custom, often alluded 
to by Plautus, to give a banquet to a 
friend on his safe return home. So 
Bacch, iii. 6, 7: Salvus quom peregre 
advenis, cena dabitur. Stich. iii. 2, 
17: 


‘Coenabisapnd me,quoniam salvusadvenis; 


and Hpidicus,i.1,5. Plutarch, Symp.. 


tives as vy Tay Kiva, Thy wAdTavor, 
Thy xiva, Philostr. Vit. Apollon. 
vi. 19: bury yap raira obx ds Geods, 
GAN’ Iva yh Ccods Suvv. The oath 
kare xyvos was very common. So 
Aves, 620: 

Adprwy 8 ére al viv ouvvew Tov xRv’ 

drav éfairarg Tt 


Indeed rby xfva seems to have been 
a trick of the tongue for roy Zijva. 
So Zeno swears by the caper, xdmra- 
pts, Diog. Laert. vil. 32; and some 
one @lse, by the cabbage, xpdauBy. 
Eustath. ad Od. xix. 396. 


18 Demosth. sepra. This was done 
merely to fritter away the time. 


v. 5, 1: év rats brodoxais, &s éroteiro 
ray pirwy éxacros éoridy huas jKov- 
ras dard Tis AAckavdpelas, The same 
oceurred at departure, rporéurev. 
Ibid, iv. 8,2: Ovoyras Geots ral apo- 
mwéumovras plroy kal teviCovras. Cf. 
Plaut, Bacch. i. 1, 61: 


Ego sorori meze ccenam hodie dare volo 
viaticam. 


“@2 
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To-day you are my guest.’ ‘I thank thee for the invita- 
tion,’ replied Charicles; ‘but I am already engaged to 
dine with the noble friend in whose house I am at'present 
quartered.’ Good! so you'll come to-morrow instead,’ 
said the young man; ‘and now give me your hand that 
you will be there.’ ‘Be it so,’ assented Charicles ; ‘ but 
where?’ “At my house in the Cerameicos; you recollect 
it, don’t you? We are undisturbed, and you need not 
fear that a crabbed old governor will send the jolly spirits 
packing.’ You'll meet with some more of your acquaint- 
ances. He had several questions more to put, but Cha- 
ricles postponed answering them till next day, as it was 
time for him to be moving. 


It was now the first hour after noon, and in the streeta 
of the city the bustle had sensibly moderated. The main 
business of the day was transacted; the market~place was 
still ; and the shops of the artisans alone wore their usual 
busy aspect. All the elements of social life with which the 
centre of this great city had so recently been thronged, 
had suddenly been scattered in all directions, and the busy 
crowd had dispersed, only to re-appear in a different form 
in the Gymnasia and other such places of resort without 
the walls. Hence the paths leading to the Academy, to 
the Lyceion, and the Cynosarges, were just then most fre- 
quented. The free burgher, not confined to the close 
atmosphere of his domicile by any base handicraft, sought 
these places of meeting; perhaps in order to whet his 
appetite for the approaching meal by some invigorating 
exercise, and by a warm or cold bath, or, it might be, only 
by a constitutional in the Dromos; or perhaps he amused 
himself by being a spectator of the feats of dexterity and 
skill exhibited by the wrestlers, and by gazing at the 





m 
6 So Eurip. Helen, 838: 18 Plato, de Republ. viii. p. 569: 
emi rotade rolvuv Seitas éutis Oeye, Somep warhp viby pera oxAnody 
though this wasona more important | SuMToTéy ebeAatvey. 
occasion. 
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magnificent figures, there stripped to view; or perhaps 
he sought intellectual amusement in learned and attrac- 
tive converse. | 

Charicles, too, after making a few purchases, directed 
his steps towards the Gymnasium, to indulge in its amuse- 
ments, a pleasure of which he had long felt the want; and 
then after a bath he purposed going to Phorion’s. From 
earliest childhood he had been accustomed by his father to 
gymnastic exercises. The lessons of the pxdotribe were 
quite as important in his eyes as his son’s visits to school; 
and when the lad had grown into a youth, he encouraged 
him to attempt the more arduous exercise of the paleestra. 
Though he was averse to the one-sided exertions of the 
athlete, yet a sensible course of gymnastics—as well as 
chariot-driving and the chase, together with the inter- 
course of learned men—ranked with him as the only occu- 
pations befitting a free-born youth. ‘Our character,’ he 
often observed to his son, ‘depends on our avocations, 
and a man’s mind takes its colour from the nature of his 
pursuits. He who consumes his days in paltry occupations 
or vulgar toil, can no more feel lofty aspirations and 
manly courage rising within his bosom, than can pusillani- 
mity and a grovelling habit of thought find a place in 
the soul of him whose pursuits are noble and honourable." 





7 Taken from the speech zrep) 
cuvrdtews, attributed to Demosthe- 
nes: p. 173. So Plato, Leg. viii. 846, 
would banish all artisans from his 
commonwealth, manual labour being 
inconsistent with roy koiwdy ris 2d- 
Aews kdouorv,  Itis difficult to obtain 
just views on the social position of this 
branch of the eommunity. Solon’s 
law is well known: vig rpépew roy 
margoa ph Sidatdueroy réxyny énd- 
vorykes phy elvat. (Plutarch, Sol, 22.) 
‘But in practice this was ineffective, 
for we find universally that no 
free-born youth would demean him- 


self by any occupation of the kind. | 
Thucydides, again (ii. 40), makes 
it the boast of Athens, that her sons 
could take a share in public affairs, 
as well as manage their own trade; 
thus totally contradicting Plato. 
This much is certain, that at this 
period the advantages arising from 
trade were appreciated at Athens, 
and that it was favoured accord- 
ingly; though it was considered un- 
worthy of a free-man to work at 
it himself; and in this Plato, Xeno- 
phon and Aristotle agree. Plato, 
Charm. 163, is clearest on the sub- 
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Charicles was therefore well practised in the usual exer- 
cises; he was a quick runner, and skilful leaper: he 
hurled the discus and javelin with strength and dexterity, 
played at ball to admiration, and when at Syracuse was 
accounted one of its first wrestlers. Boxing, and the 
pancration, his father could never endure, and he used to 
praise the Spartan laws which forbade such contests. 

Full of happy recollections of bygone days, our young 
hero walked along through the gate of Diochares, and 
the gardens leading to the Lyceion. He found the Gym- 
nasium very full of company. In the arcades surrounding 
the peristyle were groups of men, young and old, engaged 
in discourse of various kinds. Here a sophist, seated 
amidst his scholars, was discussing by the method of inter- 
rogation, the pros and cons of some doctrine of ethics. 
The large semicircular bench of marble, on which he sat, 
could only accommodate half his auditory, so the others 





ject: but tradeis there not considered 
disgraceful in itself, though not be- 
fitting everybody ; but handicrafts, 
Bovavala Kod xeporexvia (de Repudl. 
ix. p.590),are pronounced against on 
ethical grounds; for the mind suffers, 
he thinks, as well ay the body, from 
such oceupations; ibid. vi. p. 495: 
onep Tu Thmara AcAwPyyTat, obrw 
kal ras puxds ouyKerAacpévot Te Kat 
GworeOpuypevor Sik Tas Bavavolas 
ruyxdvovoiv. Xenoph. eon. 4, 2, 
is not a whit more favourable: ray 
8& cwudray Onruvvopévey nal af - 
xal word appwordrepa ylyvorrat. 
And Aristotle (de Repudl. viii. 2) in 
propounding what a véos éredvepus 
ought to learn, speaks out still more 
plainly; and the words, 4 5¢ Beariory 
wédts ob wohoe: Bdvaveoy woAlrny, 
leave no doubt as to his own opinion; 
and though in a few Grecian towns 
trade held a somewhat higher place, 
yet the above sentiment prevailed in 
Greece, and indee:l pervaded the 


whole of the ancient world. Herodot. 
il. 167, after speaking of Egypt, says: 
Ei wey voy nal rodro wap’ Alyurrlwy 
peuabhkaciy of “EAAnves, ove exw 
arpekéws Kpivat, dpéwy kal @phiras 
kal Srddas, nal Mlépoas, nal Avdods, 
nal oxeddv advras robs BapBdpous 
arorinorépous Téy kArAwy Hynuevous 
mwokintéwy Tous tas réxvas pavOd- 
voyras Kal rods éxydvous robray, 
rovs 5& dmrakdayudvous Tay KeELpw- 
vatiéwy ryevvatous vouCouérous elvai" 
Kal pdriora Tous és roy mwéAeuor 
Gvenuévous, wepabhxacr & Sv rovro 
mavres of “EAAnves kal wdaura Age 
KeOaioviot = usora 8& KoplvOior 
bvovrat robs xXeiporéexvas. Wealthy 
burghers, however, often employed 
slaves as artisans, but this was con- 
sidered perfectly correct, and was 
practised by the most distinguished 
citizens, as for instance by the father 
of Demosthenes. See Béckh’s Pubi, 
Econ. of Athens, pp. 45, 69, 475; and 
the Excursus on The Slaves. 


a 
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stood in front to catch the wisdom that proceeded from his 
mouth. Here a rhetorician was making a critical exami- 
nation of a speech elaborated by one of his pupils. In 
several places little knots had formed, and were talking of 
the important occurrences in Asia. News had just arrived 
from the Macedonian host, announcing the continuance of 
the siege of Tyre, and some assayed a display of theiz 
topographical acquirements, by drawing in the. sand with 
their sticks !* a plan of the city and its position.” In the 
great court many were engaged in all kinds of exercises, 
while others were already hurrying to warm or cold 
baths, or anointing their limbs with pure oil in the Elxo- 
thesion. 

Charicles strode through the Palestra, to the exercise 
grounds in the open air. Here several were running races, 
amid the loud aeclamations of the beholders, who encouraged 
first one, then another. Others.stood ready to jump, with 
the leaping-weights in their hands. On the course near 
the Xystos, a contest of a peculiarly. interesting nature 
appeared to be going on. A cense ring of spectators 
had formed around, and many were leaving, while others 
streamed towards the spot. ‘ That's Ctesiphon, I’m sure, 


he is the soul of the Gymnasium,’ cried a voice near Cha- 


18 Bottiger, Vaseng. ii. p. 61, has 


spoken of the custom of carrying a° 


stick out of doors; ef. Casaubon, 
on Theéphr. 21. Bodttiger’s assump- 
tion that the rest of Greece first 
imitated the Laconian usage, afterthe 
Spartan Hegemonia, seems ground- 
less. Lysias, de Inval. p. 748: 81: wer 
dvoty Baxrnplaw xpGuar Tay BAAwy 
Hid xpwpévwv, proves the habit to 
have been general. Cf. Schol. to 
Aristoph. Plut. 272. Young as well 
as Old carrieda cane, which was indeed 
quite a sine qua non to a careful 
dresser. Athen. xii. p.543: oxlrwvire 
éornpi(ero xpuois eAutas eumerai- 
opnéevy, Cf.ib, xi. p. 509; and xii. p. 553. 


19 So Plutarch, Aleid, 17, talking of 
Sicily: Sore wordobs év rats manal- 
orpas kat roils juikukAlos Kadé- 
(ecOa, ris Te vhoov Td oxFua Kor 
Géow ArBuns Kal Kapxnddvos dio- 
ypdporras, 


20 Isocr. Evag. 32: nab word Kal 
wowhow tavroy, brep ey rots yumm 
Kots Gry@otv of Oearal, kal -yap éreivot 
mapareretovrat Tav Spouéwy ob rots 
Gmrodeherpevors, BAAR Tos wepl Tis 
vikns &mAdAwpevots. Dio Chrysost. 
Orat, xxviii. p. 581: rods péy Twas 
éwpapey ev rE Spdum Tpéxovras Kah 
Kpavyh Tay mapaKercvopevwr Fy. 
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ricles, who had also joined the throng, but could see 
nothing, in consequence of the dense mass of persons before 
him.?! He stood on tiptoe, and could then just perceive the 
head of one of the wrestlers. It was really his friend who 
had been contending. But the struggle had already come 
toanend. Ctesiphon had cleverly discovered his adversary’s . 
weak point, had supplanted, and brought him to the earth. 
A boisterous shout of applause succeeded. The ring 
opened, and Charicles saluted his friend, who willingly 
accepted his challenge to have a throw with him also. 
Ctesiphon had unquestionably the advantage in strength, 
but Charicles wrestled with so much caution, and made 
such excellent use of every chance that offered, that the 
match lasted some time, and although his antagonist was 
again the conqueror, yet he at least earned the praise of 
being himself a most accomplished wrestler. The friends 
then went arm in arm to, the bath, after which Charicles 
made the best of his way to the house of Phorion. 


2 Dio Chrysost. idid.: dpauer | ras 81a 7d ph SdvarGat ideiy, 7d wee 
ody mdvy mwoAAovs Eornkdras mpds | obv mpdrov ereipmpeba dody darep- 
Th é&édpq row “HpaxAéous Kal érépous | xbwrovres, Kal pddis éwpGmev rot 
del mpordyorras, robs € Kal Gmidy- | yupvagouévou Thy Kepadiy, 
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SCENE THE SIXTH, 





THE BANQUET. 


ROM the first dawn of day the house of Lysiteles had 
been in a state of great commotion, for the young gal- 
lant was bent on celebrating, with more than usual ex- 
pense, the return of the playmate of his childhood. Every 
luxury to be found in the Athenian market had been pro- 
cured ; and not content with leaving his slaves to make the 
requisite purchases, he had gone to the fish-market in per- 
son, to select the finest Copaic eels and the largest sea-pike. 
A first-rate cook had been hired, chaplets were bespoken, 
recherché unguents bought, and graceful female flute- 
players and dancing-girls engaged. In the spacious saloon, 
which. Lysiteles had selected for the scene of their nocturnal 
feast, the couches were all set ready, and on tables of elegant - 
design was a grand display of silver goblets and bowls of 
various sizes. Youthful slaves, in high-girt semi-transpa- 
rent chitons, hurried through the halls and saloons, set 
things in order and cleaned them; spread embroidered 
tapestry over the mattresses of the couches, smoothed 
the pillows, which were of a gay striped pattern, scoured 
vessels, and did not rest, till all the preparations for the 
reception of the guests had been completed. 

The gnomon had long displayed a shadow of more than 
ten feet in length, when Charicles returned from the 
Academy, where Manes had met him by appointment, bear- 
ing the full-dress garments, and fashionable half-shoes. 
The day had flown rapidly while he was selecting numerous 
articles necessary for the commencement of his future 
establjshment. Every thing had turned out according to 
his wishes; a blissful future opened before him, and he 
walked along in cheerful mood towards the house where the 
feast of friendship was preparing for him. 

He was not far from his destination, when he perceived 
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Ctesiphon;, who was coming from the Lyceion, and on his 
way to his own habitation. ‘ Quick, Manes, he said to the 
slave behind him; ‘you see Ctesiphon yonder? Run to 
him and tell him to wait for me’! The slave did as he 
was commanded; he soon overtook Ctesiphon, fast as he 
was walking, and seizing him by the garment, bid him 
wait until Charicles should arrive. ‘ Where is he?’ asked 
Ctesiphon, turning round. ‘Here he comes behind us,’ 
answered the slave, as Charicles joined them, and saluted 
his friend. ‘ Bless me,’ cried Ctesiphon, ‘ what a buck you 
are; pray whither are you bound?’ ‘To a dinner at 
Liysiteles’,’ answered Charicles; ‘I promised yesterday to 
go; are not you invited too?’ Ctesiphon answered in the 
negative. ‘Oh! it would be too bad, were I to miss you 
from the cirele of old friends whom I shall meet there. 
What if I bid you come along with me uninvited?’ ‘If 
you bid me,’ said Ctesiphon, jocosely, ‘ of course I can’t 
help myself.’ * Away we go then,’ said Charicles; ‘let us 
verify the adage: “To the exquisite banquet the exquisites 
go self-bidden.”’ ‘But prythee invent some apology, for 
I shall assert that I was invited by you.’ ‘ We'll concoct 
something as we go along,’ said his friend, ‘ only let us be 
moving.’ ?. 

They found the door of the hospitable mansion open ; 
and a slave, who met them in the hall, ushered them into 
the saloon, where most of the other guests were already 
reclining on the couches. liysiteles advanced to meet them 
with friendly salutations. ‘Ah! Ctesiphon,’ he exclaimed, 
as he saw them enter, ‘you are come in the very nick of 
time to join us at the banquet ; or if aught else brings you 
hither, defer it till another time. I looked all over the 
city for you yesterday, to invite you, but could not find 


-1 Tt will be unnecessary here to | incident above is imitated from Plate, 
citein full the authorities from which | de Republ. i. p. 327. 
the following account has been com- 
piled,since they will be fully discussed * Taken from the excellent de- 
in the Excursus on The Meals. The {| scription, Plato, Symp. p. 174. 
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you.’ ‘Charicles has given me an invite in your name 
then,’ answered Ctesiphon ; ‘ for he forced me to come along 
with him.’ ‘Capital!’ cried their polished host; ‘ here’s a 
place for you next Glaucon; you, Charicles, will le by 
me. Take off their sandals, slaves, and wash their feet, 
that they may recline.’ The slaves unfastened the thongs 
of their shoes, and others brought silver basins, into which, 
from beautifully-shaped ewers of the same metal,. they 
poured over the feet of the new comers, who sat meanwhile 
upon the couches, not water only, but golden wine, to which 
an additional fragrance was imparted by an admixture of - 
odoriferous balsam.4 While the two friends were luxuri- 
ating in this lavishly sumptuous bath, which though it took 
Charicles rather by surprise, yet merely raised a smile in 
Ctesiphon, some of the guests went up and saluted the 
former. They were all acquaintances of his boyish days— 
Polemarchos and Callicles, Nausicrates and Glaucon—who 
now frankly shook hands with their old playmate, and re- 
minded him of a thousand incidents of days long past. 
‘Enough, enough!’ at last cried one of the party, as he 
lolled on his couch ; ‘that will do, friends, take your places, 
and let us fall to.’ 

‘By my troth, Euctemon,’ said Lysiteles, ‘it is high 
time. Water, ho! for the hands, slaves, and then serve 
up what you've got. Think that you entertam us, and 
that we are your guests, and so have a care that you may 
~merit pur praise.’ ® 

The order was speedily executed, water and towels 
were handed round; then the slaves, two and two,° brought 
in the tables, and loaded them with comestibles; while 
others presented’ bread ‘of the finest quality in tiny baskets 
woven of slips of ivory.’ At this juncture a loud knock- 


§*Plato, Symp. p. 175. See Ex- 5 Plato, Symp. p. 175. See Ex- 
eursus on The Meals. eursus on The Meais. 


6 : 
4 Plutarch, Phoc. 20. Seo Ex- See Excursus on The Meals. 
cursus on The Meals. 7 Atheneeus, iv. p. 180: rpayt- 
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ing was heard at the outer door, and a slave came in to 
announce that Stephanos, the jester, was outside, and 
begged to inform the company that he was plentifully pro- 
vided with every thing requisite for enjoying an abundant 


repast at a stranger’s table. 


‘How say ye, my friends!’ asked the lord of the 
mansion; ‘it will hardly do, methinks, to shut the door on 


him, Let him in.’ & 


pord  éy mAekrots éAebayrivos 
éredddn mac, 


8 When Carystius (Athen. vi. p. 
235) asserted that the character of a 
parasite, as one of the dramatis per- 
sone of comedy, was first invented 
(eipnéjvat) by Alexis, he probably 
only meant that this poet first distin- 
guished such a character by the name 
wapdotros; for such personages as 
KéAaKes or yeAwromoto) had long 
been of common occurrence, as is 
sufficiently shown by a fragment of 
Epicharmus quoted by Athenzeus di- 
rectly afterwards : 

SvvSeurvdw re ABvrL, Kadéorar Sel pdvor, 

Kal ro yo wy Ac@vri, Kwvdéy Set Karey. 

ryvel Se yaptets 7” etut Kat rovdw modvy 

yédure Kai Tov errr’ eravéw. 
Philippos, described in Xenoph. 
Symp. 1. 11, served as the original 
here. The name parasite had at first 
no evil signification, but was applied 
to persons of consideration, who were 
appointed to assist the magistrates 
and priests in the celebration of sa- 
erificial feasts, Athen. vi. p. 284. 
According to Clearchos (Athen vi, 
p. 235) this usage still subsisted after 
Alexander’s time. “Er: $¢ wapdovroy 
viv wey roy eromoy, rére Sé roy eis 
7d cuuBioby Karereypévoy, éy yor 
Tois wadaois youos al wACoroL Tey 
mbhewy Eri Kal Thuepoy rails éyri- 
wordras apxais ocvyKkaradéyovot 


This however was quite unnecessary, 


aapacirous. The parasites of Comedy 
may be divided into three classes, in 
all of which obtrusiveness and sen- 
suality isthe common trait. Firstly 
the -yeAwroroto), who deal in jokes, 
often at their own expense, and are 
content to be the butts of the com- 
pany, provided they can get enough 
to eatand drink: such were Ergasilus 
in the Captiv, and Gelasimus iu the 
Stichus, of Plautus, as well as Xeno- 
phon’s Philippos. Next come the 
KéAaKes, or assentatores, who are 
always flattering their patrons: such 
were the Kolax or Struthias of Me- 
nander, the Gnatho of Terence, and 
the Artotrogus in the Miles Gloriosus 
of Plautus. The third suance is that 
of the Oeparevrixol, who earned a 
place at table by all kinds of little 
attentions and services, and were 
somewhat akin to the femmes din- 
trigue of the French comedies. Seo” 
Plutarch, de Adul.23: movrds Epwros 
Sanpérns Kal mepl Adow mépyns dipt- 
Bhs, kal mérou Bandyns éxxabapat 
Aoytopdy ovk Guedts, obS5t Adevuos 
évy delrvwy maparKevats, Oepamreuri- 
kos 5 wadAakldwp> pds 5¢ endeoras 
&robpactverOar KeAevobels, kal ouy- 
exBarey ‘yaueTavy ereyeros kat 
advcdrnros, Of.deHdue. 17, Pior- 
mio in Terence, and Cureulio in 
Plautus are samples, and, upon the 
whole, the parasites in the Asinaria 
and Menechmi. Such characters, a 
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as the parasite was already at the door of the saloon, and 
said, ‘I am, as ye well know, Stephanos the jester, who 
never refused when invited by any of you to a meal; 
wherefore it would not be fair were ye now to decline my 
invitation. I have brought a whole budget of good things.’ 
‘Very well,’ said Lysiteles ; ‘and besides, there are only 
nine of us, so lie you down next to Mantitheos, and be m 


guest.’ 


- 


Fresh dishes, on which the Sicilian artiste had displayed 


his skill, were served up in profusion. 


‘Really,’ said 


Glaucon, ‘no Attic meal this, but a Boeotian one!’® ‘Quite 


little caricatured perhaps, are copied 
from real life, and would undergo any 
indignity for the chance of a good 
dinner: ods otre wip, otre aldypos, 
otre yadkds epye wh porrdy én 
Seirvov, as Plutarch says, « The de- 
scription of Cherephon quoted from 
Alexis by Athen. iv. p. 164, is from 
the life: 

Srrov yap érriy 6 Képawos pisOdoynos 

& Tats Rayetpots, EUOdS €& Ewhsvod 

Earner €Abar> Kav iin probodpevov 

els éoriagiy, ToL payelpoy mubdpevos 

Tov éoriapra, THs Oupas xaonwpevys 

ay ewtAdBnrat, mparos eioeAjAvder. 
These fellows had a talent for finding 
out where a banquet was going on, 
and would waylay people at the baths 
or elsewhere, and force their com- 
yany on ¢hem as guests. Eupolis, 
ap. Athen. vi. p. 236; Lucian, de 
Parasit. 51. Atheneeus, vi. p. 249, 
says of the parasites at the table of 
Dionysius the younger: drorrdoytos 
3é7ro Aroyuctou woAAdKis TapEtxov TA 
apdcwra KararrvecGat* Kol dmoAel- 
xovres Toy otadoy, @r1 5& toy Eyerov 
airod, péAtros tAeyor elvat yAukv- 
repos, So Diog. Laert. ii. 67; 
Plutarch, de Occulte Viv. v. p. 611, 
relates a still more disgusting story, 
which, though it may be exaggerated, 
sufficiently shows in what reputation 


these fellows stood. They mostly 
attached themselves to young people, 
with whom they could play their 
cards to more advantage; ata later 
period, however, they seem to have 
been regarded as a necessary ap- 
pendage at the tables of the rich, 
So Lucian, de Parasit, 58: 81: wAod- 
gios dvhp, ei kal rd Tiyov xpuctoy 
éxer, pdvos eabiwy wévys éor) Kak 
mpotay tvev wapactrov mrwxds Sone? 
oes. Kal Actos Bvev wapact- 
Tov ramwetvds tis Kal ebreAhs oat. 
verat, The female parasites, ko- 
Aaki8es, or KAuaxides, Plutarch, de 
Adul, p. 192, were of quite a different 
order. Athen. vi. p. 256; Val. Max. 
ix. 1. 


° The Beotians were renowned 
above all other Greeks for modv- 
oayle, and the comedians have not 
failed to turn this to good account. 
So also Plutarch, de Hsu Carn. 6: 
rovs yap Bowwrovs has of ’Arrixol 
Kal mayeis Kal ayairbhrovs Kal rs 
Gious pdducra did ras adnparylas mpor- 
nyépevov, With this compare the 
proverb Bowsla és, as also Pind. 
Olymp. vi. 152, and the passage’ of 
Eubulos, quoted by Athenzeus, x. p. 
417: 
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right,’ interrupted Euctemon, always most in his element 
when he saw a well-spread table before him, ‘none of 
your Attic dinners for me, where your fiddle faddles are 
served up on dainty dishes. Just look at those Copaie 
eels; there is Boeotian luxury for you! By Jove, the lake 
must have sent its most ancient inhabitants to the Athe- 
nian market.’ ) 

‘Ah!’ said Stephanos, who had already made one or 
two futile attempts at raising a laugh, ‘ that must indeed 
be a happy lake, which always carries such dishes within it, 
and keeps always drinking, and yet never is too full !’—* of 
water!’ broke in Callicles with a laugh; ‘but you are a 
prodigy far greater; for put down ever so much wine, 
you have never had enough.’ 

Amidst a variety of gossip, the meal was brought to a 
close, though much too early for Stephanos; and Lysiteles, 
perceiving that the company would partake of nothing 
more, made a sign to the slaves, who with obedient ala- 
crity handed water and sweet-smelling smegma wherewith 
to wash the hands, while others bore off the viands, and 
swept the fragments from the floor. After this, garlands 
of myrtle and roses,'° party-coloured ribands, and per- 


TWovety wey dupes Kat dayety mar’ avdprrot 
Kat Kaprepyoat, rou Oo "AOyvatos Agyery 
Kal puuKpa payeuen, ToL Se OnBator péya. 


made. Athen. xv. p. 685: ‘H &é 
Tav orepdvev na pipwy mpdrepor 
eloodos cis rh oupmrdo'ta Hyetro Ti}s Sev- 
Tépas Tparé(ys. Cf. Plutarch, Sept. 
Sap, Conv. M. Myrtle wae for the- 


More important still are the words of 
Polybius, Fragm. xx. 4,7: dpyhoay- 


Tes mpds ebwxlay kal wébas od pdvor 
rows cépacw eeavOnoav, GAAG Kal 
vrais wuxais. Cf. id, xx. 6, 5. So 
devoted were they to feasting and 
idleness, that, according to Athen. 
iv. p. 148, when Alexander destroyed 
their city, their whole property was 
no more than four hundred and forty 
talents, 


10 The chaplets were always dis- 
tributed after the meal, just before 
the wéres began and the libation was 


most part the material of these chap- 
lets, and hence thepart of the market: 
where they were sold was called ai 
Buppivot. The rose ranked highest 
among the flowers that were inter- 
woven in the chaplet (Achill. Tat. 1). 
1: Baciredbs r&y dvPéwr), hence the 
Demos in Aristoph. Hguiz. 966, isto be 
eorepavwpévos pédois. But the Fio- 
let and the ambiguous tdxwGos were 
also employed. Theoer. Jd. x. 28: 

kal TO tov pédray évri xai a yparra bd- 

Kevdog* 
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fumed unguents, were distributed all round, and a domestic 
came forward with a golden bowl, into which he poured 
undiluted wine from a silver can, by way of libation. 
Two pretty flute-girls, in all the freshness of blooming 
youth, then entered the saloon. Liysiteles seized the bowl, 
poured some wine ont of it, and exclaiming, ‘ To the good 
Genius!’ took a draught, and then handed the vessel to 
Charicles, who lay on his right, that it might pass round 
the table. The maidens accompanied this ceremony with 
subdued and solemn tones, until the last of the guests had 
returned the cup. On this, the party waxed merrier, the 
minstrels struck up the hymn of praise, and this being 
ended, the slaves brought in the dessert, and placed on the 
table the crater, tastefully ornamented with dancing bac- 
chanals. 

‘And now first of all, my friends,’ exclaimed Glaucon, 
rising, ‘ what’s to be the rule of drinking this evening?’ 
‘I vote that we. have no rules at all,’ replied Ctesiphon, 


GAA’ Euras év rols orepdvors Ta TpwrTa. 
AéyovTat. 

Violet-chaplets were in special favour 
among the Athenians (Aristoph. 
Acharn. 686), hence the name locré- 
ouvot. Chaplets were often formed 
of a great variety of flowers. Cf. 
Anthot, Pal. iv. 1, and v. 74: 


Téurw oor, ‘PodoxAeca, rode orédos, avOert 
Ko Aots 
* abras ih*ymerépas wAcEdmevos wradauats, 
gore xpivoyv, podén te kaAvE, vorépy 7° dve- 
pan, 
4 é « bed ~ L a 
Kat vapKiarcos typos, Kat Kuavavyes Lov. 


Also 7b. 147: 


TIAdfw Aevxdioy, wAé&m 8 amradyny apa 
fupTos | 
vdpeiroov, TACED Kal Ta yeAorra Kpiva. 
whébw Kai xpdxov nour, érumrdéw 8 daxivGov 
wophupeny, mwAééw Kat drréparra poda, 
as ap éri kpotahots pupoBoorpiyov "HALo- 
Sapas 
euTAsKapov xatrnv dvOoBorAy arédavos. 


Besides myrtle, the leaves of the 


white-poplar and the ivy were used. 
Theoer, ii. 121: 


xpart & éywv Aednay, “Hpaxdréos lepdv épvns, 
Tavrore TOPHupey Te WepLGwOTPYTLY EALKTAY, 


Here the woppupat mepilerrpat 
must be tenie, which were fastened 
on the chaplet. Cf Plato, Symp. 
p. 212, where Alcibiades comes tc 
Agathon’s, wearing such a chaplet: 
Kat émiorivat eri ras Oupas éo're- 
pavauevoy abvroy Kirtod rive oTe- 
gave dacet nal Yor, nat raivlas 
éxovrn én ris xepadrts mdvv mwoa- 
Ads. In the neighbourhood of Pan- 
dosia, on the west coast of Italy, 
whither Persephone wus said to have 
come to pluck flowers, it was held dis- 
reputable to wear purchased flowers 
at festivals: see Strabo, vi. 1, 5. 


Plato, Symp.p. 176. See Ex 
eursus on The Symposia. 
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*but leave it free to every one to drink what he likes.’ 
‘Out upon you, said Polemarch; ‘we must have an 
Arehon, man! that’s the main thing at a carouse.’ ‘ Yes, 
by Jove!’ said Nausicrates, ‘an Archon we must have. 
I will submit to his laws, even if he should command me 
to carry that lovely fluting-girl about in my arms, or to 
kiss the pretty cup-bearer, who stands yonder, like a 
roguish Eros.’!* The majority of the guests seconded - 
him. * ‘So now then for the astragali,’ said Lysiteles, 
‘that the best throw may determine who is to be king,’ 
‘Not so,’ cried Polemarch; ‘for we might chance to be 
blessed with that sober Ctesiphon, or that sponge Ste- 
phanos, for our president. I propose that we choose 
Glaucon king; he understands right well how to admi- 
nister the functions of the office.’ This proposition was 
approved of, and Glaucon declared his readiness to accept 
office, as conductor of the symposion. ‘Now then,’ said 
he, with serio-comic mien, * I order you slaves, in the first 
place, to mix the wine well. The adage says: 


Five drink,.or three, but drink not ever four. 


We'll take care to avoid the last ; but it is old Chian that 
our friend is treating us to, which will bear the water well; 
so mix two parts water to one of wine, And put some snow 
into it, which will make it all the fresher; or if you've 
got none, some of Stephanos’s frigid jokes will do as well; 
after which, pour out into the little cups; we'll begin with 
these, and finish up with the larger, But briskly .round,. 
I say, with the wine, and don’t forget to have a large 
goblet ready for those who have to drink fines,’ 

‘But, Glaucon, allow me,’ interrupted Ctesiphon ; ‘ you 
talk of nought but drinking ; shan’t we imprimis have some 
games, or singing, or conversation wherewith to amuse us 
at our cups?’43 * Ay to be sure!’ said Glaucon ; ‘ but first 


2 Lucian, Saturn. 4, See Excur- 1% The words of Eryximachos. 
sus on The Symposia, Plato, Symp, p. 214: was oby, & 


"ArAKi Biddy, wovovtuer; of rws otre 71 
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for the wine.’ From the hand of the slave he received 
the cylia; ‘Zeus Soter!’ he exclaimed, and drank; the 
rest followed his example. ‘Now, friends, in the next 
place, what’s to be done?’ he continued. ‘Anything but 
learned discourse,’ cried Euetemon, and Polemarch agreed 
with him. ‘ Philosophy,’ said they, ‘is like the lady of the 
house: neither the one nor the other bas any business at 
a symposion.’ ‘No more has gambling, added Nausicrates; 
‘it only breeds contention, and then farewell to jollity.’ 
‘Let us have a song then,’ proposed Glaucon. ‘Or guess 
riddles ?’ said Ctesiphon. ‘ Riddles for ever!’ cried Cha- 
ricles ; ‘I love the griphe above everything else, they give 
rise to so much fun.’ This motion found most seconders. 
‘Good,’ said Glaucon; ‘to him who guesses right I give 
one of the twnzw; and the person who set the riddle must 
give him a kiss. He who fails to solve it, must drink off 
this goblet of unmixed wine. But for you, Stephanos,’ 
he added, laughing, ‘ salt water will be poured out in place 
of wine, or else, full well I know that you will never guess 
right. Of course, each one proposes his enigma to his 
right-hand neighbour. So here’s for you first, Ctesiphon. 
Listen, he said, after thinking a moment: 


We're sisters twain, one dying bears the other; 
She too expires, and so brings forth her mother.'+ 


‘That's easily guessed,’ answered Ctesiphon without 
hesitation ; ‘the sisters are night and day, who by turns 
die, antl bring forth each other.’ ‘ Right,’ said Glaucon ; 
‘thus I deck your brow with this fillet, and here’s my 
kiss. It’s your turn now!’ 

Ctesiphon begged for'a short space to reflect, and then 
turned to Lysiteles and said : 


Agyopey dol rH xKUAu, otre re | dectes, Athen. x, p. 451: 
Gouev; Gar arexvG@s, howep of 
Oplavres, midueda ; 


ctol xagtyyyrat Sitrai, dv y pia, rinres 
THY érépay, aury b8 rexoue’ dro rhode rex« 
VOUTate 


4 A riddle of the tragedian Theo- 
EH 
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A thing, whose match or in the depths profound 
Of ocean, or on earth can ne’er be found ; 

Cast In no mortal mould, its growth of limb 
Dame Nature orders by the strangest whim ; 
"Tis born, and lo! a giant form appears ; 
Towards middle age a smaller size it wears ; 
And now again, its day of life nigh o’er, 

How wondrous! ’tis gigantic as before.® 


‘A strange sort of creature that!’ said Lysiteles ;‘ and 
one I shall hardly hit upon. Great in its childhood, little 
in its prime, and big again at last. Ah! I have it,’ he 
suddenly exclaimed; ‘one need only look at the gnomon ; 
it is the shadow, which is great in the morning, and then 
contracts, till, towards evening, it again increases.’ ‘ He’s 
guessed it!’ cried the whole party, and Lysiteles received 
a tenia and a kiss. 

¢ Now Charicles,’ said he, ‘it’s your turn to guess :’ 
Nor mortal fate, nor yet immortal thine, 
Amalgam rare of human and divine; 
Still ever new thou comest, soon again 
To vanish fleeting as the phantom train ; 


Ever invisible to earthly eye, 
Yet known to each one most familiarly.'6 


‘Your riddle is somewhat vague and obscure,’ said 
Charicles after a little consideration; ‘but if I mistake 
not, the solution is sleep, isn’t it? But you should have 
made it plainer. Now mind, Euctemon,’ he proceeded, 
‘my riddle is full of contradictions.’ Beware of the penalty. 
‘ As for the penalty, I can get over that, but you surely 
won't deprive me of your kiss!’ *By the bye,’ cried 


4, 





1% Also by Theodectes, zhid. : 


Tis hos 08 bea yaia déper rpodds, avd”: 


16 From Alexis, ap. Athen. x. p. - 
449 ; 


doa révros, 
¥ . C4 ? ~ € F 
ovre Bourotouy éyet yuiwy abgnorw opotav; 
GAN éy pev yevéoes’ mpwroomdpw éari 
, 
Meyer Ns 


ev 5é péras akpais piKpa, yype &€ mpos: 


are 
pope xal peydde: peiguy madu early aaray- 
Tay. 


ww 


Ov Ovnros, ovd” dddvaros, GAN? EX@V TLE. 
ov yKpary, Gore pyr’ év avOpdrrou pepe, 
par’ év Geod Shy, aAAG, piecdat q” deb 
KOLVOS, pdivew re rny mapovo tay mad, , 
adparos Sipiy, yropipos & Grace dy. 
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Glaucon, ‘there is one thing we have forgotten. Suppose 
the riddle is not solved, must the next try to guess?’ 
‘Not so,’ said Ctesiphon ; ‘ whoever can guess it first gets 
the riband and kiss; but if he guesses wrong, let him 
drink the fine. This was agreed to, and turning to 
Kuctemon, Charicles spoke thus: 


Know’'st thou the creature, that a tiny brood 
Within her bosom keeps securely mewed ? 
Though voiceless all, beyond the ocean wide 

To distant realms their still small voices glide, 
Far, far away, whome’er t’ address they seek 
Will understand; yet no one hears them speak.}” 


This proved too much for Euctemon’s acumen. Hard 
as he tried to unriddle the mystery of the dumb speakers, 
it was all of no avail, and he had to drink the fine. ‘I 
know!’ cried Stephanos: ‘it is the city; and her children 
are the speakers, who cry out so that their voice may be 
heard far across the sea in Asia and Thrace.’ A roar of 
laughter followed. ‘But, Stephanos,’ said Charicles, ‘ did 
you ever see an orator that was dumb? he must then be 
impeached thrice for paranomia, and condemned.’® ‘Salt- 
water,’ screamed several voices ; and, though he tried hard 
to get off, Stephanos was forced to drink off the goblet of 
brine. ‘I will tell you the meaning of the enigma,’ Cte- 
siphon now said: ‘it is a letter, and its children that 
it conceals within it are the characters, which, mute 
and voiceless, speak only to him to whom the letter is 
addressed.’ ‘Bravo!’ cried Glaucon; ‘how ever will you 
find room on your head for all the twniw that you're 
earning to-day?’ It was now Euctemon’s turn. ‘ You'll 
have to drink too,’ said he to Nausicrates, who had mean- 





it This riddle, one of the best Kat dud réyriov oldua Kal Hreipou dua TaONS, 


mos : Is eOéXe. Qvyrav’* trois &’ o& mapeovoty 
ho of | ° 4 
extant, is proposed in the Sappho o ah 


Antiphanes ; Athen. x. p. 450: éeorev* xadyy & axons atcdnoy éxoucry 
"Bere dvows OjAeta Bpédy odloue’ urd Kod- ; 


OLS Bi ae <. 
aitis dvrad’ pave Bohy Lornon yeywrdy, 18 This too is all from Antiphanes, 
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time pulled one of the flute-players on to his couch ; ‘ tell 
me what this is :’ 


A man it is, and a man ’tis not; 

"Tis always carried, yet it legs hath got: 
Ordered to come to every dinner, 

‘Yet sure to come unbid, the sinner! 
Though fond of cups, ne’er drinks, but then 
It swallows more than any ten, 


‘Oh!’ said Nausicrates, ‘the subject is not far off. 
That’s no other than Stephanos.’ ‘I?’ said the parasite; 
‘that’s false. Alack, nobody bids me to a banquet. The 
world has grown so serious, that no one laughs at me 
now. 8 ‘¢ Quite right !’ retorted Nausicrates; ‘as a wreath 
it is ordered, and as a parasite you-come uninvited, and 
drink more than ten others.’ Thus it went the round of 


the guests, till at last it came to Stephanos. ‘Now you 
will stare,’ said he: 


Nine moons roll by ere infunts see the light; 
Ten years the elephant, that beast of might, 
Bears in her vasty womb the embryo freight: 
But longer still, I bear a monster great ; 
Greater, still greater, stronger grows it ever, 
Yet, woe is me! delivered am I never.” 


©Egad!’ exclaimed Glaucon, ‘I had rather not have 
guessed it either, that I might not have that beard of 
thine to hug: but it is so very palpable; for that it is 
hunger which you carry in your paunch, we can all very 
well comprehend.’ ° . 
The fun was kept up in this manner for some time, 
until the dancers, whom Lysiteles had ordered entered 





‘9 The complaint of Philip, 
Xenoph. Symp. 1, 15: *Ewel yap 
yérhws ef GvOpdroyv ardAwdrev, eben 
Td duce mpdypara, Tipdcer yey yap 
rotrov €yvexa exadrotunv énl re 
Setrva, tva edppalvowro of curdyres, 
5c eut yeAGvres* ydv 56 rlyos Evexa 
Kat Kove. pe TIS, 
ii. 1, 10. 


Of, Plaut, Capt. . 


20 A witticism of Gelasimus, Plant. 
Stich, 1. 8, 14: 


Andivi sepe (verbum) hoc volgo dicier 

Solere elephantum gravidam perpetuos 
decem. 

Esse annos: ejus ex semine heec certe est 
fames 5 

Nam jam complures annos utero heeret meo 
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the saloon. A man, whose trade it was to exhibit such 
performances, led in a graceful girl, and a handsome lad, 
who were followed by a female flute-player.”1 The circle 
of couches was extended, and the danseuse advanced to the 
side which was left open. The boy took the cithara, and 
struck the strings to the accompaniment of the flute. The 
sound of the cithara presently ceased, the maiden took some 
hoops, and, as she danced to the tune of the flute, whirled 
them into the air, and caught them one after the other as 
they fell, with remarkable skill. More and more hoops 
were handed to her, till at least a dozen were hovering 
aloft betwixt her hands and the ceiling; while the grace of 
her movements, together with the dexterity she evinced, 
elicited loud applause from the spectators. 

‘Really, Lysiteles,’ said Charicles, ‘you are entertain- 
ing us right royally. Not only do you set before us a 
noble feast, but also provide pleasures for the eye and ear.’ 

‘Pay attention,’ said the friendly host; ‘she will 
soon exhibit greater skill’ A large hoop, set all round 
with pointed knives, was now brought in, and placed upon 
the ground. The damsel commenced dancing afresh, and 
threw a summersault” right into the centre of the hoop, 


/ 21 Xenoph. Symp. 2, 1; from 
which well-kuown scene this is taken 
with slight alterations. The Syra- 
cusan appears to have presented him- 
eelf at the house of Callias without 
previous arrangements, though as a 
matter of course he received money 
for the display of his company: tavra 
B& wat émidecvis, ws ey Oatuart, 
apyupiov éAduBaver, 


% The simple way of dancing, 
which consists merely in rhythmical 
movement of the body, gave place at 
an early period to grotesque feats of 
agility; thus even in Homer (J/. xvii. 
605,) we meet with xuBiorrjjpes, who 
threw regular summersaults, as we 


learn from Plato, Symp.p.190: domep 
of xuBior@pres rad eis dpbdy Te OKEAN 
mepipepdumevos, xuBior@or nbd, At 
a later time, to excite additional 
interest, they Jumped over pointed 
weapons. Plato, Huthyd. p. 294: és 
paxalpas ‘ye kuBioray Kad ert rpoxod 
Swvetobar, See Xenophon, § 11: wera 
5é rovro KUKAos elonvéxOn weplucoros 
Eipay Gp0Gv. eis ody Tatra q dpxn- 
orpls éxuBlora re kal étexvBlora 
irép abray. The arpdpiros (Poll. iv, 
101)seems to have been different from 
Siwveiobar él rpoxod, which would 
appear rather to be alluded to by Cie. 
in Pison, 10: ‘eumque ipse nudus in 
convivio saltaret, in quo ne tum qui- 
dem, cum illum suum saltatorium 
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and then out again, repeating the feat several times, till 
the beholders grew quite nervous, and Nausicrates spring- 
ing up, begged that a stop might be put to the perilous 
game, lest the lovely creature should meet with an accident. 
The boy next made his début, and danced with such art as 
to give still greater effect to the matchless symmetry of his 
form. His whole figure was in expressive motion; it was 
impossible to tell whether the hands, the neck, or the feet, 
had most share in producing the impression which the 
gracefulness of his postures worked among the spectators. 





versaret orbem, fortune rotam per- , of it. Plutarch (Symp. ix. 15, 2,) 
timescebat.’ Male and female xvBie- | divides the action of the dance inte 
Tipes arerepresented inmanyantique | opa, oxyijpea and Settis, of which the 
worksofart. Of. Tischbein, Engra- | first two are related to one another 
vings from ancient Vases, i. 60. in the same way as @dyyo. and 
Siacryjpara in Music, while of the 
*8 Desirable as would be a dis- | detts he observes, od mipnriucdy éoriv, 
cussion of the whole art of ancient | GAAd SnAwricdy GAnOGS TOY SroKel- 
dancing, and for which moreover | péver. But the chief characteristic 
there is no lack of material, still,as | of Grecian dancing, and that which 
‘most of the dances belong to the | elevates it into a fine-art, is, that it 
theatrical representations and public | did not consist in mere senseless evo- 
festivals, such an investigation would | lutions, but was the outward repre- 
be beyond the scope of the present | sentation of an inward idea, which all 
work, <A few general remarks must | the limbs took their due share in ex- 
here suffice, The fundamental notion | pressing. Xenoph. Symp. 2, 16: 
of all Greek dancing is the bodily | Ori od8éy dpyby rot cduares ey rij 
expression of some inward feeling | dpxnoe: iy, GAN Euan Kal rpdxnros 
(cduaros or vonparos plunois); and | Kal onérn Kal xeipes éysurdCorro. 
that which poetry effected by words | Since toothearms and hands were the 
(Adis), dancing had to do by move- | most capable of expressive action, 
ment, xlyyots. Hence the intimate | dancers were termed xeipdoo¢o: and 
connection which was conceived to | xe:poyduor, Lucian, Rhet. Pree.17; 
subsist between the two arts, the | and Lexiph.14. So Plutarch, Fragm. 
latter being supposed tobea develop- | de Anim.8: Kal dpxeira 6 tvOpwros, 
ment of the natural action accom- | aAA& rats xepot. Cf. Antiph. ap. 
panying recitation. Plato, Leg. vil. | Athen. iv. p. 134: obxy dpds dpxov- 
p- 814and816. Lucian well observes | mevoy rats xepol roy Baxynrov; But 
(de Salé. 69) that in no other artis | the'Greeks had also their pirouettes 
so equal an activity of the mindand | and dattements, as appears from ‘Lu- 
body required; for the leading idea | cian,de Salt.71: rhv pév oby ye otvro- 
must, as it were, penetrate the whole | voy xlynow rijs épxnorinis Kal o'rpo- 
body, in order that each of itsmove- | ods abrijs, cal wepraywyas, Kal wndh- 
ments may be a speaking expression | para, kal dariacpods Tols wey BAdols, | 
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Immense applause fell to his share also, and many of the 
company even preferred the boy’s performance to that of 
the girl. 

‘But now, said Glaucon, ‘let them rest themselves. 
Lysiteles, order the cottabos,* that we too may display our 
skill’ ‘Yes, the cottabos, the cottabos!’ they all cried, 
and the word seemed to have exerted quite an electric 
effect upon the whole party. ‘Ha!’ cried Ctesiphon to 
Charicies, ‘this is a Sicilian game; you must be a greater 
adept at it than any of us.’ ‘I have had some practice 
therein,’ answered he; ‘but the game is possibly a still 


greater favourite at Athens than in its native land.’ 


‘But 


how shall we play it ?’ enquired one, ‘with the manes, or 


reprva civar oupBeBniev dpGor. See 
Poll. iv. 99: puxvodcba, brep Fv rd 
Thy dopiy poprinas wepidryerv. Also 
Hustath. ad Odyss. ix. 376: avamrn- 
Shoavres els twos mpd rob rarevex- 
Ojjvar ext yy mapcddayas wodAas 
rots wooly éwolovy. Though the art 
of dameing was so highly prized ; 
though it served to give éclat to the 


festivals and shows; and theugh the © 


guests of thesymposia dearly loved to 
see the feats of a skilful artéste; still 
in private life it was little practised, 
and there seemsto have arisen almost 
a prejudice against it; and though in 
Homer the sons of Alcinous gain 
renown by their dexterity in this ac- 
“complishment, yet, at a later period, 
it seems to have been considered in- 
compatible with thedignity of a man. 
We know from Herodot. vi. 129, the 
opinion of Cleisthenes hereupon, and 
how Hippocleides, by suffering him- 
self to be seduced to the danee, lost 
his bride; indeedit wasusually looked 
upon as an admonitory symptom of 
incipient intoxication. So Alexis ap. 
Athen. iv. p. 134; 


dmavres dpxoiv7’ ebis, &v ofvov pane 
donne cowot. 


To dauce was also thought asymptom 


of the hichest state of transport that 
could be induced by wine. Sea 
Xenoph, Hier. 6, 2; hence the epi- 
thet mapolvio: dpxhoes, Athen, xiv. 
p. 629: Fy bd tis cal Yowxh ipxynors 
mapotyios* and Lucian, p. 288: 73 
Spvyiov ris 6pxhoews elSos, 7d wapol- 
vloy Kat cupmorindy, mera péebns yry- 
vonevor, aypotkay jmoAAdKIs mpds ail- 
Anus yevatcetoy dpxounévor, Of these 
private dances there are but scanty 
notices; one however, called &@ena, 
is mentioned by Athen. Jd.: Hy 5 xa 
mapa rots iSiubras 7 Kadouneryn By- 
Geua. It was accompanied by these 
words : 

Tlod poe ra dda, wou proc 7a ta, TOU or TH 
_  KAAR GéAcve 5 

Tadi ra Adda, radi ra lay radi Ta Kare 

TéEAWORM 
Social dances, in which both sexes 
might take part, such as Plato desires 
(Leg. vi. p. 771), do not appear to 
be mentioned anywhere, Consult 
however Aristoph. Lysist. 408: 
*Q xpuroyse, Toy Oppov, dy éreckevagas 


dpoueeryns “ov THS yvvarkods éowrépas, 
4 Bddavos éxrérraxey éx TOU TpiLATOS. 


24 See Excursus on Zhe Games. 
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the bowls?’ * With the manes,’ decided Glaucon; ‘ there’s 
then more room to display one’s skill.’ 

A tall candelabrum was set in the midst of the circle. 
From this was suspended the balance, so adjusted, that 
when the scale-pan descended smartly, it must strike the 
head of the manes, placed beneath. Glaucon now stepped 
forward, his arm bent, with the cylix in his hand, and 
jerked the residue of the wine towards the scale. But only 
a few drops hit it, and the plate merely oscillated a little 
from side to side. ‘He loves me not,’ said he, retiring in 
vexation to his seat. ‘ You should discharge it more in a 
stream,’ said Ctesiphon. He took the cup, and the humid 
volley flew like a ball into the scale~plate, which descended, 


8 See Gallus, p. 498, for the cus- 
tom of wearing garlands onthe breast, 
imotupidses or trobvpiddes. They 


sometimes occur on monuments. See 
Winkelm. Monum. ined. 200. 








A vase-painting from Tischhein, Zagrav. u. 45, supposed to represent Dionysos’ and 
Ariadne. The chair (xaééSpa) is of a shape that frequently occurs; on it is a skin 
(xaécor) instead of a cushion : on the seat of Dionysos is a panther-skin ; on his head ig 


@ garland, and one also on his breast (jro@vusds). 
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and rang repeatedly against the bronze head beneath. 
Thus the game went round again and again. At one 
time the throw succeeded, at another it did not. Glaucon, 
too, had the luck, eventually, to obtain a better augury as 
to his loves; but Ctesiphon surpassed them all. 

‘Yes,’ said Glaucon, ‘ he understands throwing the wine 
away, better than drinking it; but now he must do the 
latter also. A larger beaker there! that will hold at least 
ten cyathi, and also a breast-garland. We will drink in 
a circle. What's the harm if we do get a little wetted ? * 
The earth drinks, the plants drink, and as they are re- 
freshed by the water of heaven, so is the spirit of man 
cheered by wine. It lulls our cares to sleep, as poppy- 
juice and mandrake do the senses, and wakes us up to 
merriment, as oil nourishes the flame.’*” A large goblet 
was brought, and seized by Glaucon, who turning to the 
right, exclaimed: ‘ Friendship and love to thee, Ctesi- 
phon :’8—-he then emptied the measure, without drawing 
breath. ‘By my troth, you force me now to break my 
determination, exclaimed Ctesiphon. ‘Oh! don’t be 
alarmed,’ cried Stephanos: ‘I know of a first-rate specific ; 
if you get drunk to-day, drink again to-morrow, that will 
set you right. ‘Eat bitter almonds,’ said Euctemon ; 
‘that’s a sure receipt for being able to stand much 
liquor.’#° 


26 Awuphemism for being drunk | Aodpocdvas, &owep Erdquov iron, 
is Bawriferda, So Plato, Symp. | éyelper, 
p. 176: Kal yap nad abrds eins trav 
xbts BeBarricuévwy. One slightly 78 See the Hxcursus on The Sym- 
touched or hit was called axpofdpat | posia. 
(Latiné, te¢us or sanctus). Plutarch, 


Symp. iti. 8, 1: rod 8& axpoBdpaxos 29 ofvy roy oivoy éeAabyey, oF 
eri pey loxvew 1b payracrixdy, 43y | KpardAny KparTdAyn, was a proverb. 
5& rerapaxOat To Aoyiorindy, Antiphan. apud Athen. il. p, 44; and 


| Plutarch, de San. Tuend. 11. 
27 Xenoph. Symp. 2, 24: r@ yap 
Gvrt & olvos &pdap ras woxds Tas %0 Topers resorted to yarious de- 
Hey Adwas, dowep 6 pavdpayspas | vices to prevent or allay drunkenness. 
rovs ayvbpdmous, xoylCe, ras 5 gi- | Aristotle recommends sweet wine, 
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Pledging now became the order of the day, and the 


party grew more uproarious. 
horns.3! 


Several called for drinking 


Nausicrates held one of the flute-players locked 


in his embrace, the other knelt near Callicles, and beat 
the tabor ;%? the cottabos was forgotten. 

Meanwhile the dancers had gone away. At this mo- 
ment their owner re-appeared, and informed the guests 





cabbage, and olives. Probl. iii, 12, 
17. and 35. This property of cabbage, 
_ pdpavos, or xpduBy, Athenzeus en- 
deavours to establish by sundry quo- 
tations from the poets (i. p. 34). 
Ritter almonds are also mentioned as 
a specific by Plutarch, Symp. i. 6, 4. 
Cf, Athen. ii. p. 52. It has been re- 
marked in Gal/us, p. 497, that the 
orédaros and troduuiddes were also 
deemed antidotes against the effects of 
wine, According to Diod. Sic, iv. 4, it 
was on this account that Dionysos 
wore the uirpa round his brow. 


31 The common forms of drinking- 
' yessels which perpetually recur on 
monuments, are the cvaré, the pidAn, 
and the xapxjotwy, or, what much 
resembles it, the xdy@apos. The xtaié 
occurs most frequently, and when 
empty is generally held by one of its 
two handles. The g:dAn, akind of sau- 
cer, withouthandleor foot, was laid on 
the palm of the left hand, whilst the 
right sometimes holds a drinking- 
horn. These were called xépara or 
furd, and occur in manifold shapes. 
The original and oldest shape, is that 
of thesimple bullock’s horn (Gerhard, 
Auserl. Gr. Vasenb. 16, 23, 25,) but 
the pointed end of this wasafterwards 
transformed into the figures of divers 
beasts. Atheneeus, (xi. p. 497,) ac- 
cording to the present text, dates its 
invention from the time of Ptolemy 
‘Philadelphus, though he had pre- 
viously quoted the word fura from 


Demosthenes (in Mid. p. 565). The 
supposition that something has been 
omitted in the passage of Athenaus, 
and that the account refers to the 
dinépas, is veryprobable. The proper 
furdy had an opening in the bottom, 
from which the wine poured into the 
mouth of the drinker. See the fresco, 
Pitt. d Ercol. v. pl. 46; see also Doro- 
theos of Sidon ap Athen. supra; r& 
pura xépacw Buoiw elym, Siarerpnué- 
va® elvis éf Gv xpouriCdvrav Aeros 
kdrwvey mivovow: @voudobar 3& dard 
Ths pvo'ews, Inasmuch as the purdy 
differed nothing in form from the xé- 
pas, ibis not surprising that the name 
isalsoapplied to similarlyshaped ves- 
sels having no opening. According to 
the kind of head in which the lower 
end of the rhyton terminated, so was 
it named, as for example, ypty, «d- 
awpos, trmos, Unyaocos, and so on. 
See Woodeuts in Excursus on The 
Meals, and on The Symposia; also 
Panofka Recherches, ete.pl.v% Tisch-* 
bein, Collection of Engravings from 
Ane. Vases, ii.7. With regard to the 
material, see Note 22 to Scene vu. 


% In a vase-painting, (Tischbein, 
li. 55,) a mats, who is not one of the 
ouprérat, kneels at the lower end of 
the xAlyy, and beats the riymravor, 
whilst the adAyrpls, standing by the 
second KxAlyyn, blows the double-fute. 
So also in Millin, Peint. d. Vas. Gr. 
i.88. See Woodeuts in the Excursus 
on The Symposia. 
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that he was about to exhibit a mimic dance. Helena would 
receive Paris in her thalamos, and be persuaded to elope 
with him.*? A gorgeous couch was here introduced, and 
then Helena entered in bridal array. All her motions and 
gestures indicated an inward struggle; she was evidently 
expecting her lover. Gracefully she sank down on the 
purple coverlet of the bed, and when the flutes struck up a 
Phrygian melody, announcing the approach of the seducer, 
her bosom heaved with stronger emotion: she rose not to 


83 See Xenoph. Symp. 9, 2, where 
the Syracusan informs the company 
that "Apiddvyn eloeow eis roy éavrijs 
re Kal Atovdcou OdrAanov, pera dé 
Trove’ Htee Ardvucos tromertwKos 
mapa Geots, Kal efrerot mpds adrhy, 
Greira, matkodvyra: mods a&AANAous. 
This announcement is like the pro- 
logue of the dramas, serving to pre- 
pare the spectator for what is to fol- 
low: though perfect piunrinh ought 
not of course to require such an expla- 
nation beforehand. See Lucian, de 

, Sali. 62. But this pompous prelude 
was quite to be expected from one 
like the Syracusan stroller. Such 
spectacles seem to have been common 
in Xenophon’s day. So in Longus, 
(Pastor, ii. p. 67,) the fable of Pan 
and Syrinx, which had just before 
been related, is introduced as a mimic 
dance. Qi 3& pdaa raxéws dva- 
ordyres wpxncavro roy wvOoy rov 
Aduwvos, 6 Adovis Tlava epinetro, 
why Svpryya XAdn. 6 wey leéreve 
melOwy, 4 S& d&uedovoa euedla, 6 
per eSlone al én txpwr trav dvixwv 
erpexe, Tas XnAds pipotuevos: 7H Se 
évépaive Ty Kduvoveay éy'ri pvyn, 
«7.4. But other dances, also, not 
exactly representing a legend, the 
émAfvios Spxnots, for instance, were 
decidedly of a mimic character, [bid. 
p. 66: Apvas 88, dvacras Kal KeActoras 
cuptCew diovuoiaxdy medos, emiAhvior 


—— 


avrots Spxnow wpxnoaro, Kal égkes 
wore peyv rpvyayrt, more 8& péporTi 
apiixous, eira warovvr: wpbs Bérpus, 
era wAnpovyt: rots mifous, cira 
mivoyrt Tov yAevxous, The interest- 
ing tale in Lucian, de Salz. 68, about 
the Cynic Demetrios, in Nero’s time, 
shows that the mimic art must after- 
wards have reached a high degree of 
perfection. This man blamed and ridi-~ 
culed mimic dances; but acelebrated 
performer begged him first tosee him 
dance, before he condemned the art. 
Uponthis herepresented, quite alone, 
{abrds ép’ éavrov), the story of the 
infidelity of Aphrodite, and so per- 
fect was his delineation of the cha- 
racters, that the Cynic cried out 
in astonishment, dkotw, &vOpwire, a 
mowcis, ovx 6p@ pdvov, &AAd pos 
Soxeis rats xepoly abrats AaAdety. 
As Lucian remarks, (§ 37,) the mimic 
art took its subjects from the waAad 
icropta only; and this statement is 
confirmed by Xenophon’s Ariadne, 
by the *Agpodirys xal”Apeos uorxela, 
above referred to, and by the ‘EAéyns 
aprayy}, which, along with many 
other instances, is mentioned by In- 
cian, Jb. § 45. The words of Xeno- 
phon have been closely followed here, 
though the dramatis persone have 
been changed, See Millingen, Uned, 
Monum., ii. 12, and Tischbein, Homer 
nach antiken, vii. 3. 
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meet him, stifling with difficulty her desire to do so. Paris 
came dancing in, his eyes full of an expression of the ten- 
derest affection. He sat down on the bed, and with supple 
arms clasped the peerless form. And when she, full of 
shame, and yet full of love, returned his fond embrace, 
a universal tumult arose, and the spectators, unable to 
contain themselves, swore it was no acting, but a reality , 
the boy and the girl loved each other, there was no doubt 
about it. | 

‘My sandals, slave!’ cried Nausicrates. ‘* Whither 
away?’ enquired Lysiteles. ‘To see Antiphile, my soul’s 
idol.’ Not a few of the guests rose to go; though Glau- 
con, Euctemon, and Stephanos protested that they would 
not budge an inch till the bowl way drunk out. ‘Kindle 
torches there,’ cried Lysiteles,** ‘and light the gentlemen 
out.’ ‘Thanks to thee,’ cried Charicles, extending to him 
his hand; ‘my chaplet shall deck the Hermes before thy 
door.’ 


% Respecting the lighting-appa- | ‘Epuf r@ (Spupévp em ris abats 
ratus, see Notes 1 and 5toScenerx. | eréOnnev, dowep cidOer nad rods dpy- 
Qwods Exdorore emiriléver orepd=w 
85 See the tale about Xenocrates, | vous, éomépas GradAacodpevos ads 
Athen. x. p. 487: Kal AaBdy roy | avrdy, 
xXpuooly arépavoy Kal avadtov TE 
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SCENE THE SEVENTH. 





THE TRITON. 


JT was one of the last days of the month of Hecatom- 

beeon, and the sun’s golden orb, rising above the ocean- 
mirror, began to illumine with its rays the pediment of the 
citadel, and the lofty statue of the tutelar goddess, who 
seemed gazing earnestly over her awakening city, as she 
looked towards the placid sea, where new-born light was 
still struggling with the mists of the morning. At this 
moment a ship, more beautiful than any before seen in the 
roads of Pireeus, weighed anchor in the harbour. Though 
of an unusual size and stoutness of build, it glided lightly 
and buoyantly over the watery expanse, impelled vigorously 
by stalwart oarsmen, whose voices kept time in a rude 


sailor-chorus.! 


A fresh westerly breeze waved the purple 





1 In order that the oars might 
keep time, a sort of chaunt, xérAeverpa, 
was universally used, atleastin larger 
ships ; a KeAevorfs, appointed for the 
purpose, leading, and the rowers 
chiming in. So Aischyl. Pers. 403: 

ends 88 xdwns pobidSos EvvepBorj 

érairay GApny Bpvxvov éx KeAeVoparose 
The xerevoryjs, inasmuch as the 
quickness, or slowness of the time 
depended upon him, exercised con- 
siderable influence on the crew: olov 
Kat éy rpthpet, eon, Sray medayicwor 
kal 8€n wepdy jueplous wAots éAad- 
voyras, of wey Tov KeAevoray Sivay- 
rat Towra Aéyew xal roteiy, Sore 
aKovay Tas yuxas Tov avOpdrwy él 
vd ebedovras movely, 7.4, Xenoph. 
icon. 21, 3; ef. de Republ. Athen. 
1, 2; and Ovid, Trist. iv. 1, 7: 

In numerum pulsa brachia versat aqua. 
That the xéAsvopa was sung, and was 
something more than mere beating 


time, is clear from Lucian, Catapl. 
19, where Cyniscos, not possessing an 
obolus to pay Charon for his passage, 
offers as an equivalent his services at 
the oar, Charon accepting the propo- 
sal, he inquires: "H kat troneAcioat 
Senora; KAP. Nh Al, fivwep cidfs 
KéAevepd TL Tay vauTiKov. KYN, 
OlSa nal TOAAG, & Xdpwv, THY vav- 
Tikdy. &AN épds, dvremnxodety obrat 
Saxptovres, Gore Huiv To doua emi- 
rapaxojoerat, On which the Scho- 
liast remarks: ‘Qs éy rots mAotows 
Aéyew cidOact neAcdoa, Gohy 5é Aeye 
vaurikhy, Hy troréAcuena Karel, 
Sidrt évbs Karapxouévou of AAG 
bmfxovoyv +d Giduevoy, Gawep kot 
bre thy b06ynv Tov wAolwy peta TIS 
Kepatas éxl rov iordy dvadépovew. 
So in the Rane, 205, the frogs sing 
the xéAcvonpa. On board triremes a 
flute gave the time, and there was a 
Tpinpavans on purpose. Demosth. de 
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pennon, and swelled the white sail, which swept over the 
water like an impending cloud. The briny flood yielded 
to the deep-ploughing keel, while the spray bedewed the 
gaily painted sides, ever and anon spirting up to the gilded 
figure-head—a Triton with distended cheeks, blowing a 
eonch, the tutelary genius of the vessel, and which thence 


derived its name.? 


The master, a merchant of Hera- 





Coron. p.270. So Dionysodoros, the 
flute-player, prided himself that his 
performances had never taken place 
on board a trireme. Diog. Laert, 
iv, 22. Of Max. Tyr. Diss. iti, p. 47, 


2 Every ship had its peculiar de- 
vice to distinguish it, and this wasusu- 
ally called the wrapdonuoy. What this 
was, its significance, and its position 
in the ship, are discussed by Scheffer, 


de Milit. Nav.; and by Enschedé, . 


in his Diss. de tutelis et insignibus 
navium; though this refers more to 
Roman than to Grecian vessels. The 
napdonuoy was sometimes the figure 
of a deity, sometimes of a beast, or 
other striking object; but where it 
was placed is doubtful. The passage 
in Aischylus, Sept. Cont. Theb. 193: 
Ti ovvs Ob vadTyS dpa wh cis mpwpay duyhy 
mpupimber edpe myXarny Twrnpias 3 

does not mean, as has been supposed, 
that the sailor flees to the images of 
the gods placed at the prow, but only, 
as the context shows, that he flies 
from one place to another, as the 
Theban women haddone. Nodoubt 
the wrapdonmoy is often mentioned as 
being at the rpépa. Herod. ii. 37: 
Zrrit yap Tov “Hoalorov r&yoAua 
roto: Powmntowr Warairoior éu- 
pepéararoy, Tovs at bolvines ey riot 
mpopyot ray’ Tpihpewy wepicyouct, 
And the Scholiast adds: @e0) of 
Tlaraikot @oiwiirol dv rats mpdpvais 
iSpuuévor. So again, Herod. iii. 59: 
kal ray vey xamplous éxovcéwy ras 


mpapas hxpwrnplacayv, where the ex- 
pression, mp@pat kdarpiat does not 
refer to the figure-head, but to the 
peculiar build of the ships. Yet it 
is placed in the prow by Diod. Sic. 
iv. 47: Avawredoo yap abréy pacw 
of pey ew) vews mporouhy én ris 
mpdpas éxovens Kpio¥’ and Schol. 
to Apoll. Rhod. ii. 168: él xpuo- 
mpdpov oxddous eraevoey, Euri- 
pides, however, places it in the stern. 
Iphig. in Aul, 232: 
xpuodats 8 eixdowy 

kar’ dxpa Nypydes éoracay deat, 

mpvduvats anu’ “AytAdciou o7parov. 
Ibid. 263 : 

mpULVas o7jLa TaupdIrouy pay 
Tov wapoixoy "AAdEdy, 
So also Jé. 240; and 248: 
rots 6€ Kadnos Fv xpvoreoy Spdxore’ Ey wv 

aud vawor képupBa. 
where the same place is doubtless 
meant, though the grammarians re- 
strict the word xépuuBa to the decora- 
tions of the prow, as opposed to &d- 
Aacra, See Hiymol. M. &pdracror. 
The poets, however, do not seem to 
have adhered very rigorously to this 
distinction. Apollonius has, 11. 603: 
"Eurys & adbddoroto rapéOpiray dxpa Kop- 

Up Ba. 
Of. Eustath. ad Iliad. ix, 241. 

Two things seem clear from the 
passages of Euripides: first,that every 
state had its peculiar onpetoy or ért- 
onuov, which served to distinguish all 
ships belonging to it. Thusa Pallas 
was the onuetoy of Athens, as appears 
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clea, strode the deck in high spirits.’ Having disposed 
of his cargo of wheat to advantage, he had freighted the 
ship with oil, and sundry productions of Attic industry, 
which he intended for the markets of Pontus. But he de- 
sioned first to steer for Chios, to complete his cargo with 
wine, and then to touch at Andros to land some passengers, 
and to take in water, for which that rocky island was famed. 
He was ruminating over his fortunate adventure, and 





from theScholion on the Acharn.521: 
Tlaaaddia 8& éy vais mpdpas Tey 
Tpiipwy hy dydAparda twa EvAwa THs 
Abnvas kabiSpupéva, ay erepnedouvTo 
pédAovres wAciy, Thus we have’Ar- 
cucdy onuciov, Polysen. Strateg. iil. 
11, 11; and Mepouk onpeta, Id, vil. 
53, 1. In thesecond place this univer- 
sally used érlonuoy was on the after 
part of the ship, though the scholiast 
just cited asserts the contrary. But 
surely the poet isasgood an authority 
as the scholiast, who most likely was 
ander a misapprehension ; for, be- 
sides this general onuetov, which was 
a national distinction, there was 
doubtless in thefore-partof each ship 
& special device, by means of which 
the individual ships might be distin- 
guished, and this was properly the 
napaonuov, Atleast this was more 
particularly the case with all private 
ships, all of which would not perhaps 
have thestate-symbolalso. From this 
napdonuoy the ship derived its name. 
Lucian, Navig.5: xaravrucph 5 avd- 
Aoyor H mpdpa SrepBéBynuevy és 7d 
mpbow unkuvomern, Thy emdyvypoy THs 
veos Oedy Zyovca, rhv "low éxaré- 
pwhey, Thus in the bas-relief referred 
to in Note 4, a helmeted Minerva ap- 
pears on the mpdépa as a mapdonuor. 
With this compare Ovid, Trist. i. 
10,1. That every ship had its proper 
name, is expressly stated by Paleph. 
29: dvouea Se Fv rq wAolp Whyacos, 
&s kal viv Exacror ray waolwy Bvoya 
exe. This name was written uponthe 


ship, Poll.i.86: rb 8& érép 7b rpodyor 
axpoortéAioy # mruxls dévoudcera, 
kad é@Garpuds, Srov kal rotvoua ris 
vews eriypadouvot. Also Eustath. ud 
lliad, xiv. 717: wruxh §é éoriv, brov 
of re dbParyol (wypapoivras kal rd 
Tijs vedas svoua emvypddera. See 
also Hippocr. Hpist, iii. p. 786; and 
Paleph. 30: éyéyparro 5& em) rod 
wrolov “trrot tadmrepo..” Such 
an inscription may have often served 
without any further rapaenpor, 
Fritzsche infers from Aristoph. 
Ran. 48, that the names of living per- 
sons were giver toships; but perhaps 
the poet only uses the two-fold mean- 
ing of ériBarevery, to give an unex- 
pected turn to the dialogue. Ran. 
14383, has also been adduced, though 
with very little probability, to show 
there were ships which borethe names 
of Cleocritos and Cinesias. The thing 
is not impossible initself, eventhough 
noinstance could beadduced ; butthat 
triremes were ever namedafter private 
individuals does not appear probable. 


8 The ships of the vavxAypor were 
partly decked, partly not. Antipho,de 
Cede Herod. p. 715: & @ pev yap 
érréouer, doréyaorov iv rd whoio», 
eis 8 5& peréBnyev, eoreyaruévoy. 
Tov 5& berod Evexa tair Fy. Cf. 
Aleiphr. Hpist.i.12. The passengers 
resorted mostly to the deck, xard- 
orpwpa, which is opposed to the xoiAn 
vads. Herod, iii, 118, 119; Lucian 
Navig, 5. | 
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calculating how far the profits of the voyage would go 
towards covering the expense of his new vessel. The pas- 
sengers too—what with the fineness of the weather, and 
the prospect of a quick passage—were in excellent spirits, 
and inhaled with great zest the fresh morning air; some 
chiming in with their voices, others beating time with their 
feet to the monotonous chaunt of the crew. 

Aft, near the cheniscos,* where stood the steersman, who 
grasped the rudder with practised hands, were two young 
men, who complacently surveyed the vessel, and at their 
side was a third, who seemed in less cheerful mood, and 
appeared to gaze regretfully at the city which was rapidly 
receding from his view. ‘A noble bark,’ exclaimed the one; 
‘it must be a quarter of a stadium in length,® and, asI am 
told, it draws a depth of water equal to its breadth. Only 
look at that giant mast, that mighty sail, and the beautiful 
arrangement of the rigging! And yet it obeys the helm 
as readily as a fishing-boat.’ ‘At any rate, replied the 
person thus addressed, ‘we have done better in waiting a 


4 The xnvloxos, properly a mpo- 
Tony xnvds, or goose-neck, is often 
mentioned as a part of the ship, but it 
is doubtful whereabouts it was. The 
Etymol. M. says: xnvioxos 1rd rijs 
apdpas pees, ov amhprnvra ai 
Lynupa, 8 Kal rijs rpdmidds éorriy 
apxh. ciol & of waddov 7d rijs mpd- 
uvns Shacay Bxpov, mpds & emiCed- 
yvuvrat af érwrides Tis veds. In 
several ancient seals it is distinctly 
placed in the fore, in others in the 
after part of the vessel, sometimes at 
bothends; now turned outwards, and 
then again bent inwards towards the 
ship. It appears most probable, how- 
ever, that its proper place was the 
after-part, mptyrva, Lucian, Navig. 
5: és & qf wptyva pev eraydornner 
Apéua Kaurtan, xpucoty xnvioKxor 
emixepévn, and Ver. Hist, ii.41: ore 
yup év rH mpiprn xnvickos ayo 
éwrepbiaro Kal aveBénoe. Of, Eu- 


stath, ad Iliad. vii. 86 ; ad Odyss. xii. 
408; see also Plate vi. 2, in Goro v. 
Agyagfalva’s Wanderungen durch 
Pompeii, which represents an allego- 
rical relief from Pompeii, in which the 
xnvickosisconspicuously represented 
in the stern. As appears from the 
above-cited passage from Lucian, it 
was gilt, aswell as the rapdonpua, with 
which, however, it must not be con- 
founded. See also Lucian, Jup. Trag, 
47. 

5 It may be doubted whether, at 
the time in question, merchant-ships 
were built of such a size, but the one 
described by Lucian, (Navig. 5,) was 
considerably larger: #alin vais. ef- 
Koot Kal éxardy mhxsewy Erervey 6 
vaumnyos Td mijKkos, edpos Sé trp rd 
Téraproy padiora rovrov Kal ard 
rod Karacrp@uaros és rby rvbpéva, 
0 Bobiraroy Kare Toy kytAoy, évvéa . 
wpos Tots elkoot, 
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few days, than if we had trusted our lives to that rickety 
eraft of the Byzantine. The owner, too, is more to my 
taste; his whole bearing inspires confidence; and at sea, 
you know, it makes all the difference, whether you are in 
the hands of an honest man, or of a rogue who in the hour 
of danger looks only to his own safety, and leaves the rest 
to shift for themselves.’ ‘I take him to be honest enough,’ 
said the first; ‘but in any exigency, I should not make so 
sure of his constancy. Why at such a period even the 
firm ties of friendship will relax; in the desire of self- 
preservation every other consideration is lost, and the in- 
stinctive love of life overwhelms all feeling for another.’ ® 
‘After all,’ interposed the third, who had joined the 
speakers, ‘I am a mere fool for exposing myself so need- 
lessly to the dangers and privations of a voyage. Yon, 
Charicles, have a considerable sum to receive at Andros ; 
and you, Ctesiphon, intend to sell an estate of yours at 
‘Chios ;’ whilst I have been mad enough to go with you, 
for no earthly purpose, but just to see the vintage of the 
noble Chian wine (which I should do far better to drink 
quietly at home at Athens); and here I am rolling about 
on this ship till I positively feel quite queer, instead of 
rocking lovingly and merrily on the knee of my Antiphile. 
And, what is worse than all, you have dawdled and dawdled, 
till we shall certainly arrive too late for the vintage.’ ‘ Be 
easy on that score, Nausicrates,’ answered Charicles, with a 
smile; ‘with this wind we can make Andros before night~ 
fall :* te-morrow you will be at Chios, and in ten or twelve 
days, again, perhaps, embrace your Antiphile.’ 

Meanwhile the Triton glided swiftly along the coast of 


5 From Eugéne Sue’s Salaman- | easy ta go from Athens to Andros im 


der: cf, Achill, Tat. iii. 3. a day, In Homer's time only four 
days were required from Lesbos te 
” See Terent. Phorm. iv. 3, 75. the Peloponnese, Odyss. iii. 180: 


n - rérparoy Hap env, or’ év” Apyet vyas élaag 
From what Bréndsted says of Tyderdew Erapor Arouydeos iiroddmou 


his passage to Ceos,it must havebeen | erjoan 
we if 
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Attica; the sun rose higher in the sky, and the passengers 
commenced preparations for breakfast. The three friends 
followed their example, though Nausicrates was a long time 
in settling the preliminaries. While the other passengers 
deposited themselves without more ado on the bare deck, 
he made his two slaves unpack his travelling couch, and 
spread over ita costly carpet, and arrange the cushions with 
exquisite nicety. This, however, would not do—the sun 
was too hot for him, so the couch had to be shifted to a 
position where the sail afforded a shade.® At length he 
succeeded in selecting the spot where he could proceed to 
breakfast with the least possible annoyance. 

The passengers were so occupied in animated conver- 
sation, that the vessel’s speed gradually diminished without 
their perceiving it. The breeze, at first so fresh, flagged 
by degrees, and the hour of noon brought a dead calm. 
The sail hung loosely from the mast, and the rowers had 
to labour harder with the oar. A pale streak in the sky 
to the south-east, whose breadth kept gradually increasing, 
made the practised steersman uneasy. ‘ We shall have a 
storm,’ said he to the owner, who had approached him ; 
‘let us steer for Ceos, and take refuge in its safe harbour.’ 
The Heracleote thought otherwise. ‘ There will be rain,’ 
said he, ‘ that’s all; and, before it comes, we shall perhaps 
have got to Andros. Put your helm to larboard, and keep 
close along Eubcea, so that in case of accident we may be 
within reach of the havens of Carystos or Gerestos. But I 
have no fear. The steersman shook his head doubdtfully, 
and the event too soon proved the truth of his prediction. 
The storm gathered with an incredible rapidity; the 
heavens, lately so serene, became shrouded in sombre grey ; 


® The Attic fopling in Alciphron, | rar, rhy cavida olua voultov Aleov 
Epist. i. 12, is the original of this | rpaxurépay) fire: map’ judy, oxiay 
sketch: ob yap dvexduevos Tav ElAwy | abte enxavnracba, thy Tov igrlov 
ris GAiddos ért re tarhrwy Tivay | ow8dva Sreprerdcayras, ws ovdapdas 
tevix@v nal epeorpiduy Kataxrivels | olds re dy épew ras qArands ax- 
(ob yap ofds Te RpacKer elvar Ketrbar, | Tivas, - at 
bs of Aowrol, él Tay xaracrpwud- 
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single puffs broke the calm, and heralded the coming 
tempest. 

The helmsman altered the ship’s course, steering right 
down on Eubcea; but it was too late. With mad fury the 
hurricane burst forth; the waves upheaved themselves in 
wrathful strife, and black clouds turned the bright day 
into a twilight broken only by the fitful gleam of the 
lightning athwart the sky.!° In vain did the sailors attempt 
to take in the canvas. On one side only they succeeded ;}! 
and. this but increased the danger, for the tempest pounced 
furiously on the other portion of the sheet, and nearly 
threw the vessel on her beam-ends. 

Wilder and wilder blew the gale; the waves rose 
mountain-high ; at one moment the Triton sank into the 
abyss, the next she was in the clouds. The creaking of 
the mast, the snapping of the rigging, the shouts of the 
crew, the lamentations of the women who were on board, all 
increased the horrors of the scene. The rain poured down 
in such torrents that nothing could be seen; no one knew 
which way the vessel was being hurried; and all thought 
that the next second she would strike upon arock. At 
length a gust fiercer than the rest seized the mast, which 
cracked and broke. ‘She’s sprung a leak,’ cried several 
voices; ‘over with the cargo!’ ‘Open the oil-jars, ex- 
claimed a voice above the rest, ‘and smooth the sea.”!2_ A 
host of hands forthwith set to work to lighten the ship: 

10 The whole description of the | o¥pioy elvar rH wrepiaywyp 7d mvedue. 
shipwreck is taken from Achill, Tat. | Thewhole passage, however, is some- 
iii, 1, seqg. ‘| ‘what obscure, and seems to suppose 

: a disposition of the sails and yards, to 

HN Achill, Tat. swora, wnat 6 xv | which we are unaccustomed. Inthe 
Bepvirns mepidryery excreve Thy Ke- | reliefabovereferred to, the yards, and 
patay. Kat orovdy wepriyyov of vad- | apparently the sails also, seem tocon- 
ra. wh piv thy d0dvny emt Odrepa | sist oftwo portions, united by thongs 
ouveyovres tty red répws Blo (rd | oF ropes. 
yap mvedua apodpérepoy éurerdy 
dvOéanew ods erérperer), wi 5€ pds % The belief that the sea might 


Gdrepoy pépos, uadrrovres ov | be calmed by pouring oil upon it, is 


uptoGer pérpov, nal’ % avvéBavery { of ancient date, Plutarch, Quest. 
12 
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earthen vessels and chests were pitched overboard. The 
owner yielded to necessity, and consigned his own venture, 
along with the passengers’ luggage, to the tender mercies 
of the deep. But all was of no avail, the ship sank deeper . 
and deeper ; and there being now no hope of saving her, the 
owned signed to the helmsman to have the boat got ready. 
He himself was the first to spring into it, fulléwed by the 
helmsman and crew, who immediately began to cut the 
rope.'§ | 

A fierce struggle now arose between those in the boat'and 
the passengers left on board the ship, who struck at them 
with oars and poles, trying to prevent the cutting of the 
rope, which would destroy their last faint hope of escape ; 
whilst the others as obstinately defended themselves, feartul 
that the beat would sink if more got into it. Meanwhile, 
the powerful hand of Ctesiphon had grasped the rope, 
drawing the boat close alongside the Triton. ‘Quick: 
Charicles,’ cried he; and then leapt after his friend, drag- 
ging with him the trembling Nausicrates. Several essayed 
to follow, but few only succeeded ; most of them fell short 
into the sea. Severed by axes, the rope at length gave 
way, and the boat parted from the ship amid the loud 
curses of those left behind. Too soon were these destined 


Nat. 12, discusses the question: && 
al rijs Oardrrns eral xarappavopud- 
yns yiverat karapdvern Kal yornvy ; 


1% Achill. Tat. ii, 8: Téros 8 6 
xuBepvirns aremoy plrre. uev re 
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oxdgos zh Garddooy Kal edrperices 
yon thy épornida kal rots vatras 
éuBaivery KeAsvoas ris dmroBdbpas 
tpxev. Of 58 eis xard wddas eHA- 
Aovro, “Eva dy wat r& Sed Fy Kad 
fv udxn xeporolnros. Of wey yap 
éxiBavres Rin rov KdAwy éxowroy ds 
curéddec thy epoarkida re oKdeper, 
Tay 8& wAwrhpey Exactos eorevde 
peramnidy, v0a Kal tov xuBepyiryy 


éwpdrecay épéAcorvTa Thy KdAWwY" 0. 
8& ex ris épornidos peraBalvery ovx 
érérpemoy K.7.A. “EvOa 87 tis dard 
Tis vews veavlokos edpworas AayBe- 
yerat Tov KdAw Kal épéAnerat Thy 
epoanisa xal Av eyybs H8n rod oxd- 
gous. norpemi(ero 3¢ Exauc’ros, as, 
el weAdoeie, THIHTwY cis avrhy. Kal 
Sto wey ® rpels nitixnoay obK aval 
pwrts moAAol 8& daromnday meipd- 
neva, ekexvdicOnoay ris vews Kard 
Tis Sardoons. Tax yap rhy épor- 
xida &modvoavres of vatroat wedéner 
cépavres toy KdAwy, Toy mAodP 
elyov, ev0a abrobs Hye Td mveDua* 
of 3& ert rijs vews ernpayro Karas, 
Siva: thy épornlda, _ 
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to be accomplished; for at the very moment when the 
Triton sank into her watery grave, and the last cry of 
agony burst from the perishing souls on board, a giant 
billow overwhelmed the skiff itself, and buried in the waves 
all but a few who clutched desperately at pieces of wreck 
which floated round them. 


Pallidly rose the sun on the succeeding morn, throw- 
ing a dim and melancholy light over the devastations of the 
previous day, which were but too plainly indicated by the 
stranded wreck, and the corpses of the drowned mariners 
which had been cast on shore. The storm had ceased, 
although the swell had not yet subsided, and the breakers 
still foamed furiously on the rocky strand of Eubea.'* In 
a tiny bay, sheltered from the more savage violence of the 
waves by projecting rocks, lay, high on the beach, what 
seemed to be the lifeless body of a youngman. Beside it 
knelt a slave, who was endeavouring to restore animation 
to the stiffened limbs, by diligent chafing and rubbing. 
He now and then would cast a glance at the pale and 
beautiful countenance, and wipe away the foam and sult 
water that trickled down on it from the fair-coloured 
locks. 

_ While he was thus engaged, a third figure appeared 
on the cliffs above. To judge from his apparel, his net 
and basket, he was a slave, despatched to secure the finny 
“requigites for his master’s breakfast, and at the same time 
he was apparently spying about, on his own account, for 
any chance booty that the storm of yesterday might 
have thrown in his way.” On perceiving the group 


M Td Kotte ris EvBolas was that 
part of the coast of Eubea which 
reached from Chalcis to Gerastos. 
Strabo, x. 1: art rijs EbBolas ra 
Koika Aéyouot ra perath Adaldos 
nal ray wept Tepurrdy rémay. 
was a very dangerous spot. for ship- 
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ping. Dio Chrysost. Or. vil. p. 222: 
Kal rater’, elrey, Zor: re KolaAa ris 
Evfolas, drov xarevexGetoa vais ox 
dy eri cwbeln. omaviws 8& cd{ovras 
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below, he descended, impelled by curiosity, and approaching 
the slave, who was so intently engaged that he had not 
yet observed him, demanded what he wasabout. ‘ Heaven 
be praised that you have come!’ exclaimed the other, 
springing to his feet. ‘Our ship was lost in the storm; 
we were thrown up here on a piece of the wreck, and my 
lord has almost perished with wet and fatigue. Help me 
to try and revive him.’ ‘ Blockhead !’ said the fisherman . 
‘and so you throw away your chance of becoming free? 
He sleeps sound enough; let him alone; and be off your- 
self whither you will. To-day you save his life, and to- 
morrow, perhaps, you will wear chain and collar. Away, 
Isay. You will never have sucha chance again.’ ‘So you 
would advise,’ answered the slave, ‘and so would many 
more; but may Zens forfend that I should desert my lord, 
whom I played with when we were boys, and lived with in 
aforeign land. Besides, ’tis better to live with a good and 
generous master, than, with the empty name of free man, 
to drag on a miserable life. But now, no more of that; 
your master, perhaps, lives close at hand?’ ‘A short 
stadium hence,’ replied the fisherman ; ‘ his country-house 
is just behind the cliff’ ‘ Run, then,’ cried the slave; ‘run 
and say that a noble Athenian has been shipwrecked ; 
pray him to send hither wine and dry garments. Make 
haste, and you shall be richly rewarded for your trouble’ 
The fisherman shook his head; but setting down his net 
and basket, he disappeared. 

The slave redoubled his exertions, and the wan limbs, 
he fancied, began to reassume something of the colour of 
life. He next applied his cheek to the nostrils and mouth, 
laying his hand at the same time on the heart of his 
master. ‘ He breathes,’ cries the slave, bounding up in 


the original in the following picture. | Sed Gripus servus noster quid rerum gerat, 
The house of Demonesisinlikeman- | Miror, de nocte qui abiit piscatum ad mare. 
ner near the sea; so likewise Gripus | See statues of fishermen with the 
has gone out to fish on his master’s | basket in Mus, Pio-Clem. u. 32, 38. 
account: iv. 1, 6: 
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ecstasy; ‘and I feel his heart still beats, feebly though it 
be!’ Snatching up a handful of wild thyme, he rubbed it 
briskly in his hands, and held it before the face. The — 
youth moved, and for a moment opened his eyes, but closed 
them again. ‘ Charicles!’ cried the honest slave, ‘ awake!’ 
The other again unclosed his eyelids, and attempted to 
raise himself. ‘ Manes,’ said he, with feeble accents, ‘ is it 
you? Where are we?’ ‘Safe,’ answered the slave, ‘and 
on dry land.” ‘And Ctesiphon?’ enquired his master. 
Manes turned away his face, and was silent. ‘ Poor Ctesi- 
phon! poor Nausicrates!’ sobbed the youth, the tears 
flowing from his eyes. ‘May be, they are also saved,’ 
interposed the slave; ‘who knows? As I was hauling you 
on to the board which brought us hither, I saw them 
grasp hold of a fragment of the stern, big enough to bear 
them both.’ ‘ You have saved my life, Manes,’ said Cha- 
ricles, taking hold of his attendant’s hand; ‘ the moment 
we return to Athens you shall be free.’ ‘ Yet allow me to 
remain in your house, replied the faithful domestic. ‘ But 
now, pray, be mindful of yourself. Let me lead you where 
the sun has warmed the air.’ 

While the youth, assisted by Manes, was endeavouring 
to rise, the fisherman returned. He brought with him 
wine and bread in a basket, and was followed by two other 
slaves with blankets and dry clothes. On hearing of the 
disaster, the kind-hearted owner of the neighbouring villa 
had ordered the survivors to be conveyed to his abode, 
where a bath was being prepared with all speed. The 
warm dry clothing and the genial heat of the wine soon 
infused new strength and animation into the chilled limbs 
of Charicles; but he sat silent and abstracted, recalling to 
himself the scene of yesterday, and sick at heart with the 
loss of his dearest friend on earth. 

Manes, reinvigorated by his share of the dry clothing 
and restoratives, had mounted the projecting cliff, and was 
gazing seaward over the still agitated waters. His eye 
became suddenly riveted on a dark object, that seemed 
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gradually nearing the shore, urged onward by the eurrent. 
He called the fisherman, and asked him what it was. ‘A 
piece of timber, replied the man; ‘belike a bit of your 
ship.’ ‘No such thing, retorted Manes, who could now 
discern more plainly the outline of the object ; ‘it is a boat. 
Surely no fishermen have ventured out in such weather?’ 
‘By Poseidon, they would be mad, an’ they had; may be 
tis some fishing-boat that the storm has driven out to sea.’ 
‘No, no!’ cried Manes; ‘there is somebody aboard of her, 
rowing hard in to shore.’ The skiff drew nearer, and three 
men became plainly distinguishable on board. Two of 
them had oars ; the third sat between them doing nothing. 
At this moment Charicles, attracted by the conversation, 
approached the speakers. As he gazed fixedly at the 
advancing skiff, a presentiment came over him, which he 
scarce dared confess even to himself. And now the boat 
essayed to land; but as it approached, it was repeatedly 
borne back again by the violence of the surf, till at last a 
prodigious wave carried the frail bark, far better than the 
expertest steersmen could have hoped, right over the 
rocks, on to the shallowest place upon the beach.'® Qut 
sprang the man who stood in the bows, and held her fast 
with one had, while with his other he assisted a second 
person, apparently weak and exhausted, to land; the third 
then followed, violently pushing out the boat, which was 
immediately stove in upon the rocks. ‘ That's Ctesiphon, 
as I live!’ cried Manes. ‘I almost think you are zight,. 
said Charicles. ‘So surely as you are Charicles,’ replied 
the domestic; ‘and Nausicrates 1s with him.’ ‘ Away 
then,’ cried the master; ‘run and guide them hither,’ 
Manes was right: when the boat upset, Ctesiphon and 
Nausicrates had clung to the ship’s rudder, which had been » 
unshipped and was floating by; the steersman had done 


1s Plaut. Rudens, i. 2, 75: Cf. Dio Chrysost. supra: rd wey 3h 
Ut afflictantur misere! Euge, euge, per- | aedriov eis rpaxty twa alyiardy 
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the same, and thus had they endured through the horrors 
of the night, in momentary danger of being swept off and 
engulphed by every wave. As morning dawned, Ctesiphon 
espied, floating not far off, an empty fishing-skiff, which 
had, probably, been loosened from its moorings by the 
fury of the tempest, and thus carried out to sea. ‘ A God- 
send for our rescue!’ he cried, as he dashed into the sea, 
gallantly cleaving the flood with his brawny arms. The 
steersman followed his example, and they both reached 
the skiff in safety, and managed to assist Nausicrates, 
whose strength was utterly exhausted, in getting aboard. 
At first they tried to reach the coast of Attica, but were 
forced to abandon the attempt; so, resigning themselves 
to the current, they were carried by it to the Eubean 
coast, where, to their astonishment and delight, they found 
the friend whom they supposed had perished; and they 
soon received, under a hospitable roof, that attention which 
their exhausted frames required. 


They spent two days at the country-house in recruiting ; 
and then, the weather having cleared, and the clouds, which 
had enveloped the peaks of Euboea,!” being dissipated, the 
three friends debated as to what was next to be -done. 
‘ Carystos is not far hence,’ said Ctesiphon; ‘ we had best 
take ship there, and return at once to Athens.’ ‘Not for 
worlds!’ exclaimed Nausicrates ; ‘Ill not tempt the for- 
bearance of Poseidon a second time. I shall take the 
shortest route to Athens, and once there, catch me ever 
again venturing one foot out to sea! if I do, I give 
Poseidon leave to treat me as he just now threatened to 
do.!8 But how can I possibly travel to Athens in such a 
plight as this? I have lost all my baggage, besides two 


7 Dio Chrysost. supra: Bovaol- | tijs EvBolas ird rav veday, &s ye 
pay 8 dy &ywye nol wera wévre Hué- | viv xareianupéva 6s. 
pas Atjka: roy tvepov’ &AAG ov Adator, 
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slaves, of whom one alone cost me five mine, the last new 
moon but one. That would not so much matter, had but 
my Persian carpet been saved. As it is, I have nota 
garment fit to appear in, and you yourselves are no better 
off. Listen, therefore, to my advice; it can’t be more 
than two days’ journey to Chalcis, and a friend of mine 
lives there, who pays me an annual visit at the Dionysia. 
We will make use of him; he shall provide'us with new 
suits, and then we will start for home.’ 

This proposal was agreed to; and though Ctesiphon 
had his laugh at the timidity of the un-Salaminian!® 
Nausicrates, he allowed that under existing circumstances 
it would be insane to think of continuing their journey. 
Their amiable host provided them with a vehicle drawn 
by mules, and he himself accompanied them for some dis- 
tance on horseback. | 

Nausicrates’ scheme was doomed to be frustrated, for 
he discovered that his friend was from home, having gone 
for his health to the medicinal spa of Addepsos, distant 
‘about a day’s journey; and that a fortnight might elapse 
before he returned. Charicles and Ctesiphon now proposed 
crossing over at once to the mainland; but their friend 
was of a different opinion. ‘I have often,’ said he, ‘heard 
my friend talk with rapture of the delightful mode of living 
at these baths; and now that we are so near, it would be 
unpardonable not to pay them a visit. Listen,—these 
rings are of great value; I will pawn them,?! and ye can 
thus procure a scanty wardrobe, and then proceed to visit 


9 *Agakaylvios. Aristoph. Ran. | toph. Plut. 450: 
204. moor yap ov Odpaka, rolayv aani8a 
ovK évéxupoy TiOno LW H mLapwTa;rn ; 
. 20 Aischin. a Falsa Leg. p. 282. | 4+ athens it was forbidden to pawn 
See Note 6 to Se, 1. arms. See Béckh’s Public Keon. of 


129. Aristoph. Lysist.113: 
21 Money was frequently lent on Athens,p.129. Aristoph. Lyetst. 118 


pledges; for instance even on a horse, Kay et we xpely TovyeuKhoy 
while things of less value were often TOO MOREA STEN SELEY GVETEROTS 
left in pawn for small sums. Aris- | appears to allude to pawning clothes. 
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my friend at the spa.’ He expatiated so alluringly on the 
pleasures of the spot, that they actually decided on pro- 
ceeding thither—and in truth, Aidepsos” was a place that 
well merited even a more distant pilgrimage. Besides its 
many natural beauties, which made it a charming place 
of residence, the celebrity of the waters had caused the 
erection of several handsome dwelling-houses and other 
edifices. The neighbourhood abounded in game of all sorts, 
and the variety of choice fish caught in the deep limpid 
bays of the coast was well worthy of the table of the most 
fastidious epicure. Many resorted to the place, not merely 
from Eubcea, but from the mainland; and whilst some 
came to reap benefit from the waters, the sole object of 
others was the pleasant society and the luxurious mode of 
life. The height of the season was towards the end of 
spring; but, though autumn was now beginning, there 
was no lack of visitors. 

The next morning found the three friends already on 
their road to Addepsos. Although no admirer of pedes- 
trian excursions, yet on this occasion Nausicrates was very 
content to overlook the fatigue of such a manner of tra~ 
velling, in the feeling of security he derived from being 
again on terra jirma, and in the anticipation of the ex- 
pected pleasures of the far-famed spot. 





22 This may perhaps be an ana- 
chronism. eNo evidence has been ad- 
duced to show thatatso early aperiod 
any one of the numerous spas of 
Greece was able to attract from a 
distance those who were in pursuit of 
health orofamusement. Afterwards, 
however, Aidepsos became quite a 
Grecian Baia. Plutarch, Sympos.iv.4, 
gives thefollowing account of it: Tis 
Evfolas 6 AtSmpos, of ra Bepud, 
xwplov éorly abrovés aoAAd apds 
Hooves Zxov éedevdeplovs, kal Kare- 
ckevarpévor oixicert nad Statrars, 
kowdy olxyripiov dwodésexra: ris 


‘EAAdSos, x7.A. In later times, 
indeed, numerous therms are men- 
tioned : AeBediors 5¢ ra AouTpd ev TF 
Vii Saipua dvOpdmrors du0d Kal wdérAca 
yiverat. “Eort S¢ kal Tytos ém) rH 
&xpqa Aovrp&s tH Maxpia, K.7.A, 
Pausan. vii. 5,5. Thustoo we read of 
onein Elis: Aovopévors 8¢ év ri ayyij 
kaparoy ré €or Kal ddynudray 
wayrotwy iduara. Pausan. vi. 22, 4, 
Warm springs were in an especial 
manner held sacred, as appears from 
Aristotle, Probl. xxiv..19, where he 
discusses the question: Aé ri rd 
Gepua Aourpe fepd ; 
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It was nearly noon when they encountered a litter 
borne by four slaves. Four stalwart bearers followed 
behind, to relieve the others from time to time; and the 
whole appearance of the equipage proclaimed its owner to 
be a person of considerable wealth. Probably it was some 
invalid who had wooed in vain the healing Nymphs of 
/Edepsos; for the curtains on both sides of the litter were 
closed, and the bearers strode cautiously along, for fear of 


stumbling, or causing any concussion. 
Passing the cortége, our travellers kept on their road, 
which skirted a brook, overgrown with thickets of under- 


wood. 


They had not gone far, when they heard female 


voices close at hand, in the direction of the brook, accom- 





22 The use of litters was probably 
introduced from Asia into Greece at 
an early period, although the Greek 
ebréxeca would most likely divest this 
mode of conveyance of much of the 
luxury attached to it in the Hast. 
Their use appears to have been, for 
the most part, confined to women. 
So Suidas, s. v. popelwy, says, TAC yLa 
mojoavres ek AUywy opeioy Ture 
vyuveucelwy Sépuacr Boelos émumdd- 
coytes dxarepydorpos. For aman 
to employ them without special cause, 
was considered worthy of reproach. 
Dinarchos, in Demosth.p.29, mentions 
itasasignof rpuph. rpupay év rots 
ris mwéAews Kaxots Kat éx) popelov 
KaraxomiCduevos Thy eis Tleipaie dddv 
kal tas T&v weviray daroplas dyeidl- 
(wv, Hence they were hardly ever 
used except in cases of personal in- 
firmity: and thus even in the time of 
Pericles, the mechanician Artemon, 
whoused alitter because he was lame, 
gained the nickname of Mepipdpyros. 
Anacr. ap. Athen.xii.p.533; Plutarch, 
Pericl. 27. For sick persons it was 
a, simple bed rather than a litter, and 
hence it was often also called Alyy. 
Lysias, de Vuln, Prem.p. 172; Andoe, 


de Myst. p.30. The regular litters, 
like those of the Romans, (see Gallus, 
p. 341, seq.,) were constructed for a 
recumbent posture, and were covered 
in, as appears from the passage just 
quoted from Suidas. There were also 
rideaux at the sides. Plutarch, 
Humen. 14: *Axotoas & & Ebpévns 
hee mpds abrobs Spdup rods Koul- 
Covras émiraxtvas, Kal rod opetov 
Tas éxarépwhey adratas avararibas 
mpotreve thy defiay yeynbds, Ku- 
menes was carried because he was ill. 
When theMacedonian rule introduced 
luxury more and more into Greece, 
the litter, no doubt, became more 
splendid, Thus at Corinth Antigogus 
sends Niceea to the theatre év mopel 
Kekoopnpeve Booiduds. Plutarch, 
Arat. 17. The bearers were usually 
four in number. Lucian, Hist. 
Saturn. 28: és yijpas adicdwevov 
rots abrod wogly, GAAG ph popddyy 
érl rerrdpwy dxovme ov, Id. Sonn. 
seu Gallus, 10: popddgv imd rerrd- 
pwy xekouropevoy, Hence, perhaps, 
are to be explained the four talents, 
which Artaxerxes gave to the bearers 
of Pelopidas. Plutarch, Pelop. 30. 
Cf, Lucian, Oyn. 9. 7 | 
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panied by much merriment and laughter. Approaching 
the spot, they beheld through a break in the bushes a most 
fascinating spectacle.. By the margin of the brook sat a 
blooming fair one, dabbling with her feet in the brawling 
stream, and behind her a female slave held a parasol** to 


24 A parasol, cxiddeov, was an | chorus of women tauat the men who 
indispensable article to a Grecian, or | had thrown away their oxiddeioy, the 
at least to an Athenian lady; it was | shield. These parasols occur fre- 
usually carried byafemale slave; but | quentlyon vases. The accompanying 
onfestivalsthisservicewas performed | figure is taken from Millin, Peintures 
by the daughters of the Metceci. So | de Vases Antiques, ii. pl. 70. See 
in Aristoph. Thesmoph. 821, the | also, Paciaudi de wmbelle gestatione. 
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shade her delicate form from the scorching rays; whilst 
another of more tender age knelt on the ground, and joked 


confidentially with her mistress. 


A little way off a male 


slave was packing up the breakfast things, which had been 
spread among the tall grass;* and on the road close by 
was a carriage drawn by mules,” the driver of which was 


This parasol much resembled ours, 
being constructed of moveable ribs, 
so that it could be put up or down as 
required. 

7a 8 Sra yap cov, vy A’, éSereravyvro, 

worep cxiadecor, Kat maaAcy Evyipyero. 
Aristoph. Hguit. 1347, on which the 
Scholiast observes: éxrelvera 5€ roth 
ovoréh\Aeran mpds Toy KaTemelyovTa. 
waipdy, Cf. Ovid, Art. Am, il. 209: 


Ipse tene distenta suis umbracula virgis. 


They were occasionally carried by 
men, but this was considered a mark 
of effeminacy. Aristoph. Aves, 1507, 
does not prove this, but afragment of 
Anacreon, quoted by Athen. xii, p. 
534, does: nal sxiadlonny éAepayri- 
yyy popeet yuvattty atrws. In later 
times, instead of a parasol, women 
wore on the head a GoAla, which was 
something like a modern straw-hat. 
Poll. vil. 174: @oAla & éxadrctro 
wrAéyua TL Oodoedés, @ dvr) cxiadlou 
expavro ai yuvaikes. See Scholiast 
on Theoer. xv. 39; and Harpocr.s.v. 
@dAos, 


25 This description is from Eurip. 
Tphig. Aul. 410: 


GAA’ ws maxpav érecvov, eUpUToY apd. 
Kenvay availrixovee Oyruvrovy Pact, 
avrai re maAoL?’ ? és 6€ Actuary xXAdyv. 
Kadetmer ards, ws Bopas yevoalaro. 


26 Very little can be said of the 
carriages of the Greeks, and even 
their general shape is a subject in- 
volved in donbt. Of names even we 
have but a scanty list, the general 


terms (ed-yos and oyyua being mostly 
employed. The use of carriages was 
very limited, and he who used one in 
the city and environs was always set 
down as effeminate or proud. So De- 
mosth, adv. Phenipp. p. 1046: amro- 
Sduevos Thy ToAEuLorhpioy trroy Ka- 
TabéBnney ard rey Trarwy Kal dvr’ 
éxelvou oxnua avrg THAKOUTOS dp 
édvntat, ta ph wel wopednra. 
TorauTys Tpuphs peords obrds eo, 
This explains the anecdote in Diog. 
Laert. iv. 8: Speusippos, while going 
tothe Academy ina carriage, met Dio- 
genes, and saluted him with a Xaipe, 
to which the Cynic replied : "AAAG ph 
ob ye, boris trouévers Civ Towdros 
éy. Cf. Aristoph. Thesm. 811, It 
was considered arrogant even in wo- 
men. Demosth.in Mid. p. 565. Hence 
Lyeurgus, the orator, caused a law to 
be enacted, that the women should 
not drive to Eleusis, that the poorer 
classes might not feel the distinction. 
Plutarch, Dee. Or. Vit. iv. p. 378. 
His own wife, however, transgressed 
the law, and he had to silence the 
sycophants with atalent. Timoleon 
drove into the assembly, and con- 
tinued in his carriage during the de- 
bate; but he did so because he was 
blind. Plutarch, Zimol. 38. It is 
a mark of distinction in Andoe. de 
Myst. P. 23: rev 88 rav Kady Tov. 
tev alrioy AoKrelony, as owriipa 
tyra THs wérews el Cedyous iryov 
eis rd mpuravelov oredavdcarres, 

As regards the different kinds of 
carriages, the meagreaccountof Poll. 
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conversing with a second slave, whose dress bespoke him 
to be a eunuch. 

The trio stood enchanted, their eyes fixed on the sport~- 
ing maidens, who, casting aside the irksome trammels of 
stiffness and formality, were giving loose to the exuberance 
of their spirits. The younger female attendant, who ap- 
peared to be regarded rather as a companion than a slave, 
now brought a handful of flowers, which she had just 
culled, and as she showered them into the lap of her mis- 
tress, whispered something in her ear, which might not be 
heard even by the bushes around. In pretended wrath, 
the lady seized her gold-embroidered shoe, to strike her 
offending domestic; but in the attempt it slipped from 
her hand, and flew into the brook. 

The maidens all set up a scream, when Charicles, with 
rash resolve, dashed down, and rescued the floating shoe. 
The women screamed louder than ever, and essayed to 
flee; but in the twinkling of an eye Charicles gallantly 
handed the slipper to the damsel, who rose blushing and 
confounded, and looked around, but in vain, for her veil 





x.51, must suffice. Strangely enough, 
he speaks as if carriages were only 
used early in the morning: Gan’ «i 
Bey aiwphore TH 8? éxnudray xpdrd 
vis wept thy Ew, Gépous dyros, mph 
voy HAtoy wepiprAcyev, ta el3n rev 
dxnparav ioréoy, etre Eppara, etre 
Syous, elre audtas, eire Aaumhvas 
alta mpoo}Ket Kadeiv. eorr SE rov- 
voua h Aapmrhyn év tH Bopordrdovs 
Navoixde «al év rots Mevdydpou 
artecoiv. To these names may be 
added dpua, drfyn, and oxynua; but 
these are either general terms, or 
are used to denote carriages not in 
ordinary use, and this may also be 
said of the Lacedeemonian xdvaépor. 
Miller, Dorians, ii. p. 292. We learn 
also that carriages were adapted part- 
ly for sitting, and partly for lying 
downin; they were partially covered; 


and were sometimes on two, some- 
times on four wheels. Poll. x. 82: ra 
Se évOpdvia, ra GE eis 7d KaTaKATven 
evetvaia, Ta 5& Kardoreya, Kal ore- 
yarrd, Kol Kapdpats obrw yap aud~ 
pacey ‘Hoddoros’ kal Zevodady 5é ev 
TH Modelg +d eoreyaruévoy pépos 
THs audins sroonualywy bn, Ker 
karékAway Kal Karexdavbay thy 
cKnviy: Kal re yey terpdeuKAa, Td 
dé Slivera. Mules were frecuently 
used: on them was placed an easy 
saddle with a back to it, dorpdBn, 
(elttella,) but this word eame after- 
wards to be used for the beast itself, 
Demosth. im Mid. p. 558: éx” dorpd- 
Bns dxovpevos e& “Apyoupas rijs Eb- 
Bolas. With this compare Lysias, de 
ZInval. p. 747: ei yap exexrh pny 


_ovolay, és aarpdBns by axotvpny, 
p , 


and Machon, ap. Athon, xiii, p. 482. 
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and mantle, which had been left behind at the spot where 
they had breakfasted. Charicles too felt no little emotion ; 
he fancied that he had never in his existence beheld a form 
more lovely, or more fascinating features. The sparkling 
brilliancy of her eyes was mingled with a look of soft 
rapture ; a profusion of light hair descended on her neck 
in luxuriant ringlets, while the finely-pencilled arch of the 
eyebrows was of a jetty black: in the delicate whiteness 
of her cheeks rose a soft tinge of natural vermilion: the 
mouth was like a rose-bud, just on the point of unfolding 
its leafy chalice ;” and her whole person possessed an 
irresistible charm of youthful loveliness. For a few mo-« 
ments only was the happy Charicles permitted to revel in 
the contemplation of such surpassing beauties ; the cries of 
the female slaves had summoned the male attendants, and 
the females fled faster than ever, on seeing Nausicrates 
and Ctesiphon also approach. Many a longing lingering 
look did Charicles cast after the disappearing carriage, 
which he regretted he could not follow. 

His pleasant reverie was disagreeably broken by Manes, 
who informed him that he had learnt, in conversing with 
the driver of the vehicle, that it was the family of a rich 
Athenian, who was aged and infirm, and was being con- 
veyed home from Addepsos in the litter. The fair en- 
chantress was this person’s wife, but Manes was unable 
to tell his name. ‘What, married?’ cried Charicles, in 
agitation. ‘ And to a sick old fellow?’ continued Nausi- 
erates. ‘By Hera, though, she was beautiful ; tender and 
lovely as Aphrodite, with the life and bloom of an Artemis, 
Ay! ay! the statues of both goddesses must have stood in 
her mother’s thalamos.’* 





™ The description of Leucippe in | &pxnra rd pddov dvolyew rdv pta- 
Achill, Tat. 1 4: Supa yopydv év | Awy rd xelAn. The Suma ryopyoy ép 
HdovH* noun EavOh, 7d ~avOdv vddov | i5ov7, in this passage, corresponds 
dppis pédauva, rd wéray Exparoy* | to the expression, ray 6pbaruay rd 
Acuch mapert, +o AeuKby eis pécov | Sypby ua rE aidpg, in Lucian, 
(epowicvero nal euimeiro roppipay, | Imag. 6. 
ofov els roy erdpayra Avdia Bdwret | | 
yurh' Th ordéua podwy Bros Fv, bray *8 Such effects were commonly 
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The friends continued their journey ; but Charicles had 
turned silent and thoughtful, and the banter of his com- 
panions was manifestly unpleasing to him. The attractions, 
also, of the baths were quite lost upon him, and in spite of 
their Chalcian host’s kind endeavours to make their stay 
as agreeable as possible, Charicles would only stop a day 
or two, and incessantly urged his friends to return, since 
pressing business called him to Athens. At length Nausi- 
crates yielded to his solicitations, though much against his 
inclination, since he was successfully endeavouring to con- 
sole himself for his recent calamities with the pleasures the 
place afforded. ‘Pressing business, no doubt!’ he would 
say snappishly to Charicles; ‘that fair apparition is the 
real magnet ® of attraction to Athens. But what’s the 
good ? she is married, you know.’ The colour that suffused 
the cheek of Charicles showed that Nausicrates was right 
in his conjecture; still, as the other persisted that he must 
be in Athens by a certain day, Nausicrates was at last 


obliged to yield the point. 


attributed to the frequent survey of 
beautiful statues, and even Empe- 
docles noticed the supposed fact. 
Pintarch, de Plac. Philos. v.12: "Eycre- 
SonAijs TH xaTarhy ovAAnw dayracta 
vis yuvoids poppotc@a: ra Bpédn. 
jwohAdtis yap eixdvay Kat avdpidy- 
Trav hpaclnoay yuvatces, Kad Sno. 
rotwois agérexov, On this hinges 
the whole plot in Heliodor. Hthiop. 
iv. 8, where the queen of the Aithio- 
pians declares that she has brought 
forth a white child, because she had 
the image of Hesione before her. See 
Galen. Hist. Phil. xix. p. 329, The 
same author states elsewhere: éo} dé 
kal Aéyos Tis apxatos éuhvucer, Sri 
riiy ducpopev ris buvards etpoppov 
fédoy yervijou watda, érolnoe ypd- 
ta: év waared EiAw ebeiits KAA 
maSiov nal zrAeye rH ‘yuvacl oup- 
wrexduevos éxelyp TH Témy THs ypa- 


ois euBAérew, 7 88 drevis Brérovea 
kal &s torw eixeivy Srov roy vody 
éxovoa, aby) Te ‘yervioarti, AAG 
Te yeypaypére spolws awérexe rd 
waidiov. De Therica, xiv. p. 254. 
The reader may attach what credit 
he chooses to Oppian, Cyneg. i. 361, 
where itis stated that the Lacedeemo- 
nians placed before their pregnant 
ladies pictures representing 

Nipéa Kat Napxeocov; étppedigy & “Ya- 

xevOov. 


28 The comparison of a fascinating 
woman with a magnet, A/ées ‘Hpa- 
Agia, or Mayvijiris, occurs in classic 
writers. Lucian, Imag. 1: ¢f 6& xé- 
Kelvn 9 mpooBaAepeé oe, tis tora 
enxXovh = aworriva abriis; drdte: 
yap oe dvaingopervn, t0a dy ébéry, 
rep Kal 4 AlOos % ‘Hpaxdrcla dpa 
toy ofénpoy, Cf. Achill. Tat.i. 17. 
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T was now two months since Charicles had returned te 
Athens; but that peace of mind and cheerfulness 
which accompanied him on board the Triton, had not been 
the partners of his return. His property had, by Phorion’s 
assistance, been securely and advantageously invested : 
slaves had been purchased, and his abode fitted. up with 
every convenience. The walls and ceilings of the chambers 
and saloons were decorated in a light and cheerful style, so 
that in the opinion of every body it was an excellent and 
commodious abode. The possessor alone was dissatisfied, 
and felt lonely in the empty cheerless rooms. But even 
in the convivial circle he was not happy. The turmoil 
of the market-place was irksome, and the spirit-stirring 
life of the Gymnasium disturbed his reveries; his highest 
pleasure was a stroll to the great platanus-tree, where, 
in the grateful privacy of the spot, he could bury himself 
in undisturbed meditation. 

‘You are in love,’ his friends would often say jokingly, 
when the petals of an autumnal flower in his garland 
happened to drop off! ‘To be sure I am, had formerly 
been his laughing retort; but now he did not relish the 
sally ; and the mounting colour proclaimed that now at ail 
events the proverb held good. Some well-meant advice of 
Phorion’s had had the most serious effect upon him. One 
day, he had shown this friend of his father’s over his 


1 When leaves fell from a chaplet, | ravdpos ar orepavwy mavr’ éyévovro 
it was looked upon as a sign of the XAHOALs 


wearer's being in love, See Calli- | .14 the discussion in Athen. xv, p. 
machns, 45: 669: Sid ri 88 Aéyorta, ray éore- 
“EAKos 2xwu & Eetvos CAdvOaver’ hs avenpdy pareuévey day Avwrrat vi orégayoi, 
TVEUND Ota. FTHOsOY, EldEs, AUN YRyETO 5 | Bri dodor: 
rd tpizoy } yi emtve, Ta 88 Ad8a GrddoBo~ | OT! SPOT 
Aourra 
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newly-furnished dwelling. Among other things the women’s 
apartments had not been omitted; and, in fact, matters 
almost looked as if a bride were daily expected at the 
house. ‘ You've done quite right, my friend, was Pho- 
rion’s remark ; ‘ but this is not enough. Seek out now 
a discreet housewife, to preserve thee from the follies of 
youth, and to bring a blessing on thy house withal. Choose 
for thyself a damsel of equal rank, not dowerless, for then 
she will not assume her due position in the household ;? 
nor yet a great heiress, or thine own independence will be 
bartered for her portion. You are nearly a stranger in 
this city, so let me woo for you. Pasias, my brother’s son, 
has a daughter, a comely child, both modest and thrifty ; 
if you desire it, I will solicit her hand for you.’ Charicles 
made no answer to this proposal ; for although he felt that 
Phorion was right, and that a happy marriage would be 
the best means of driving from his heart the image of the 
fair unknown, yet he could not endure the idea of uniting 
himself for life with a girl of whom he knew nothing. He 
had communicated Phorion’s plan to his friend Ctesiphon, 
who, or hearing it, betrayed an extraordinary emotion. 
He answered so evasively that Charicles could not compre- 
hend the meaning of his behaviour. On the other hand, 
he placed entire confidence in the rectitude of Phorion’s 
Yntentions, and, by entertaining the offer, he would have an 
opportunity of displaying his gratitude to his benefactor. 
- Occupied with such thoughts as these, he was one 
evening crossing t:e market-place, toward sunset on his 
way to the Cerameicos, when he felt himself pulled by the 
cloak. He turned round, and before him stood an aged 
female slave, making gestures, expressive partly of alarm 
- partly of delight. ‘Charicles!’ she cried; ‘oh dearest 
Charicles, is it really you?’ He now recognised the crone. 
It was Manto, the nurse of his childhood, who was sick 


2 Menandr. Sent. Sing. 871: Comp. Exeursus on The Women. 
vipdy & darpocKos avn exer Tapiynciay. 
kK 2 
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when Charinos fled from Athens, and so had remained 
behind with the greater number of the slaves. She nar- 
rated how a wealthy man, Polycles by name, had purchased 
the whole of the slaves left by his father, and herself 
among the number. ‘ You know him surely,’ she con- 
tinued; ‘he was an intimate friend of your father.’ ‘] 
remember to have heard the name frequently,’ replied 
Charicles. ‘ Ah! and many is the time he has mentioned 
you,’ proceeded Manto; ‘but he has been laid up for 
many months past with a grievous malady, against which 
all his treasures avail him nothing; while we, poor bodies, 
are all sound and well’—as she said this, she spat three 
times before her?—‘ but he'll be right glad, I warrants 





3 The superstitious usage, mrvew 
cis xéArov, had two significations, 
both of which may perhaps be traced 
toa common origin. Firstly, it was 
supposed possible thus to appease 
the vengeance of Nemesis consequent 
on self-glorification, or for having 
cherished and expressed over-san- 
guine expectations. Secondly, it was 
doneon seeing any one afflicted with a 
bad complaint, such as insanity or epi- 
lepsy, or on witnessing the misfortune 
of another; and it was supposed that 
by this means a like evil could be 
averted from oneself. ‘This idea is 
nowhere more distinctly expressed 
than in Plin. Nat. Hist, xxviii, 4, 7: 
‘Despuimus comitiales morbos, hoc 
est, contagia regerimus. Simili modo 
et fascinationes repercutimus dextre- 
que clauditatis oceursum. Veniam 
quoque a deis spel alicujus audacioris 
petimus in sinum spnentes.” Also 
Theoer, vi. 89, where Polyphemus 


oyroy éerperduevar, KaddAtlpayos: 
Aaiuoyv, tol xédmoow emirrdouci 
yuvaixes, Cf. the obscure and corrupt 
passage quoted by Plut. Symp. v. 
7, 4. Another instance oceurs in 
Lucian, Navig. 15, where Lycinus 
checks Adimantus, who is puffed up 
with visions of wealth and fortune, 
with the words, trepuatas ve, od 
"Adeluoyre, kal és rdv ndAroy od 
mrves, The second case, where the 
spectator of another man’s misfortune 
desires to avert the same calamity 
from himself, is passed over by Pliny 
with the words, Despuimus comitiales 
morbos, and he omits in sinum, See 
also Plaut. Capt. iii, 4, 18 :* : 
Et illic isti, qui sputatur, morbusinterdum 
‘venit, 
But whatever the Roman custom may 
have been, the Greeks certainly used 
nrbew eis xéAmov in such cases, as is 
plain from Theoph. Char, 16, where a 
token of the demriSaiuwy is said to be: 


SAYS? Mavéuevdy re Wav H éridnrrov 
os wy BackavOd 88, rpis eis Zudy érrvga | ppltas «is KéAroy mriou. Cf 
‘ROATIOV. 


Tibull, i.2,97. We may add also that 
both significations of the custom be-— 
eome identical when we consider that 
ridicule and commiseration equally 


and the Scholiast correctly remarks : 
rover yap mal méxpt TOD vu pede 
Atora rotro af yuratkes rd veme- 


+ 


a ean aeneneuneneml 
Omnia dingo temertanbneieeyenennene nary fre Syenhd teeta Rte rt PA AAA Et 
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to hear you are come back.’ Hereupon followed a stream 
of questions, interrupted now by sobs, now by fits of 
laughter ; and Charicles would never have satisfied all her 
queries, had not she suddenly bethought herself that she 
had better take home the vegetables which her mistress 
had sent her out to purchase. 


Polycles was, as Manto had stated, a very wealthy 
man. His country estates, his houses in the city and 
Pirsqus, and his numerous slaves, yielded him, with no 
trouble, a secure income ; which, however, was as nothing 
compared to that which he derived from the ready money 
lying at the money-changers’, or lent out elsewhere, at a 
high rate of interest. Those who were more intimate with 
the state of his affairs, were convinced that his property 
amounted in all to more than fifty talents. He had 
remained single till his fifty-fifth year, and then, in com- 
pliance with his late brother’s dying request, he had mar- 
ried. his only surviving daughter, Cleobule, a blooming girl 
of sixteen. But in the midst of the festivity of the mar- 
riage-feast, he was attacked with apoplexy, which had been 
succeeded by tedious and painful illness. No means of 
relief had been neglected. The veteran family physician, a 
man of no mean skill, had called in the advice of other 
medical men, but the resources of their art were exhausted 
without success :—neither their exertions, nor the tender- 
ness of Cleobule, who nursed the patient like a dutiful 
daughter, availed to reunite the ruptured threads of his 
existence. Polycles was not satisfied with applying for 
aid to the successors of Asculapius, but tried the efficacy 
of certain charms; while interpreters of dreams‘ were 


imply an elevation of oneself over {| time of Homer, who makes dreams 
another. theministers of the gods to incite men 
to action, down to the latest period of 

* The interpretation of dreams | declining heathenism, we find éveipé- 
wasoneof the oldest and most natural | modo, dveipoxpfrar, or Gvetpoudyreis ' 
provinces of payrixy ; and from. the 4 in requisition, and ithe prophetic 
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consulted, expiations placed in the.cross-ways,° and aged 
women reputed to have the power of curing diseases by 
mysterious arts and magic songs, had been summoned to 
attend. Whole days and nights had also been passed by the 
sufferer in the temple of Aisculapius,® but to no purpose. 





visions of the night propitiated by 
anxious ceremonies. These are de- 
scribedin numerous passages: thusin 
fAschyl. Pers. 200, which, though 
Atossa is the speaker, of course 
alludes to Grecian usages : 

Kal ravra wey dy vuKros etordely Agyw. 

éret 8 avéorny Kat Xepoty KaAALppoov 

avon wnyys, bv OuynwdrAw xepi 

Bwne mpvodoryy, arorpirotrt Saduoce 

Groves Otoar wéAaror, OY réAy TASE. 
This sprinkling with water usually 
pertained to such an anorpomiacpds, 
So, again, Aristoph. Ran. 1338: 

GAA jLot, adirroAal, Adyvoy dibare, 
KdAmart, rt” ée wotapnav Spdrov apare, Gép- 

pete & Vdwp, 

ws dr Oelov ovetpoy arroKrAVTw. 

These passages are confirmed by 
enoph. Symp. 4,83: kal édy re dvap 
byabby Lins roils drorpomalos Obes ; 
So, again, Theoph. Char, 16: kad 
bray evimviov 18n mopeverOar mpds 
Tous dveipoxpiras, wpbs Tovs pdrrets, 
pos tots dpyvibooKémrous epwrhcwr, 
viv beg } beg wpooedxer Oo Set. On 
_which Casaubon has remarked that it 
was considered in some measure an 
arorpémaoy to tell a dream to the 
face of day. Eurip. Iphig. Taur, 42: 
& awa 8” Reet vdé hépoves dacpara, 
Adéw mpos aidép’, et te Sy 108’ eg aKxos. 


Cf, Sophocl. Electr. 416. The dream- 


interpreters made a regular trade of 
their pretended art, and exacted fees 
fortheirservices. Aristoph Vesp, 52: 
lz’ ave éyd, Sovs 80’ OBoAods, utaPacopat 
ovTas broxpivépevoy gahas dreipara. 
In Alciphr. Zpist. iii. 59, two drach- 
me are the fee. Dreams dreamt 
towards morning, ‘ post mediam noc- 


tem, guum somnia vera,’ (Hor. Sat, 
I. 10, 38,) were regarded as the most 
significant, and to these, therefore, the 
dream-interpreters confined them- 
ses Philostr. Vit. Apollon, Tyan. 

. 87: of yap ebaynrat TaY dew, 
he dverpembdous of woinral Kadodo'w 
ob’ by Sroxpivawro bbw ovdert 
ovdenlay, ph mpdrepoy épduevor ror 
kaipby év @ eidey, by pty yap gos F 
kal Tov wep Toy bpépov Barvov, Evpe- 
Bdrdovrat auTHy, ws iyids MayTeuo- 
mens THs PuXTs, Ket.A. 


5 The belief that sickness and 
other evils could be got rid of by 
means of xa@dpuara placed at the 
cross-ways, is well known. The 
throwing them into. flowing water is 
chiefly mentioned by Romanauthors; 
nor does the passage-in Theocr. xxiv. 
92, seem properly referable to this 
custom. The Roman usage is often 
alluded to. See Virg. Hel. viii. 101; 
Tibull. iv. 4,73 Ovid, Metam, xv.327, 


6 This too appears to ‘have Veen 
much in vogue; so much so, that 
apartments were provided in the 
temples of this god, in which sick 
persons might reside. Pausan. ii. 27, 
2: Tov vaov 8€é éors mépay, vba oi 
iéra. rot Oeod KabedSovery, Again, 
x, 32,8: Bradlow d¢ drwrépw Tibo- 
péas EBSouhkoyra vads éorw ’AoKAn- 
mod... evrds wey 5h Tov mepiBdrau 
Trois re ixéras Kol, 8001 Tov Geot 
dotiAot, rovros pey évraded, eet xad 
oixnoes. See Aristoph. Plut, 410, 
653; of. Plaut. Curc. i. 1, 61; Dede 
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At last, hearing of a happy cure effected, in a similar 
case, by the baths of Addepsos, he repaired thither for the 
benefit of the waters; but the Nymphs had refused their 
succour; and, some days ago, the doctor had declared 
that the patient would never need any herb more, save the 
parsley.” 

Next day Charicles was on the point of going out. 
The previous evening, he had come to the resolution of 
marrying, and he had determined that Phorion sheuld play 
the suitor forhim. At this moment a slave rapped at the 
door, on an errand from Pelycles. Weak as the patient 
was, he had expressed great pleasure on hearing that the 
son of his old friend was in Athens, and now sent to say 
he wished to see him once more before his end, which he 
felt was drawing nigh. Charicles could not refuse a request 
expressive of so much kindliness, and therefore promised 
to attend. ‘It were better to come along with me at 
once,’ said the slave. ‘ My master is very low now, and 
his friends have just met at his bed-side.’ ‘ Well, lead on,’ 
said Charicles, not unwilling to put off for a time his in- 
tended visit to Phorion ; ‘lead on, I follow you.’ 

When they approached the residence of Polycles, they 
found a slave standing before the open door in order to 


cal rebs vorwdes Kat mporéxovras 


Probably some temples were account- 
gd more efficacious than others. Thus 
Bdelyeleon took his father to Aigina. 
Aristoph. Vesp. 122 : 

duvémAevorey eis Atywvav* etra ovAAaBay 

wixrap KarékAuvey avroy €is "AgeAnmtod. 
So also many persons sought for aid 
at the oracle of Amphiaraos, near 
Oropos, and threw a gold or silver 
coin into the holy spring. Lastly, 
between Tralles and Nysa, not far 
from Acharaca, there was a village 
with a shrine sacred to Pluto and 


Persephoné, and a Kapéuvov Uvrpoy, 


whither sick people were brought. 
Ssrabo, xiv, 1, 44: Aéyouss yap 5) 


vais tev Geay rolray Geparelaus 
porray exetoe nal Srorraoda ev ri 
Kkbun wAnolor rov kyrpov rapa rois 
éumedpos Tov lepdwy, of &yxomdrral 
re trip adray nal dierdrrovetw ék 
Tay ovelpwy Tras Oeparelas, 


7 S&wor, apiwm, was especially 
used for decking tombs. Hence the 
adage mentioned by Plutarch, Tizol. 


26: bre rh prhpora tay vexpGr eid- 


Gayer Omens orepavody cerlvots* 
kel waporula tis ee rodrau yéyors, 
Toy é€mirpaaraads yvorodyra, Aciobas 
ToUTOY TOU ceAlvoU, 
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prevent any one from rapping too loudly, and so disturbing 
his lord. Charicles entered, and everything that he saw 
corroborated Manto’s testimony concerning the wealth of 
the possessor. Even the sick chamber, into which he was 
admitted after a slight delay, was furnished with peculiar 
magnificence. Before the door hung a costly piece of 
tapestry, wrought in rich and varied colours, the product 
of Babylonish industry. The sick man’s bed ® was over- 





§ The account given of the Ro- 
man bed in Gallus(pp. 285-291) will, 
in its chief points, be also applicable 
to the Grecian couch; but the parti- 
culars which Pollux gives are more 
copious, and will, if properly imves- 
tigated, make the matter very plain. 
In Homer we have simply a bedstead 
and coverlet, and there is no mention 
of a mattress of any kind. In later 
times also, the beds of the poorer 
classes were probably of this descrip- 
tion. Instead of a mattress, stout 
coverlets, especially xdéd:a, sheep- 
skins, were often spread underneath. 
“Plutarch, Dee. Or. Vit. iv. p. 379, 
relates of the orator Lycurgus: "Eue- 
Aéra, St vurrds xat fugpas, obk €b 
mpos Te avrovxedia meduxws, KAL~ 
viilov 8 aitg@ imoxeipévov, ed @ 
udvoy Fv xdbdiov kal mporreparuoy, 
daws eyelpoito padiws Kal wedergn, 

But the etry, the complete bed of 


a wealthy Greek, consisted of the, 


following parts: KAlvy, émtroves, 
TvAEloy or Kvépador, mpookepdAaioy, 
and émiBAhmara or mepiBAdpara. 
The rAivyn, or bedstead, was of very 
simple construction. Its four sides, 
évhaara, Attic Kpaerhpia (Phryn. 
p. 178) were not so much boards, as 
posts or bars jointed into one another, 
and supported by the feet. Only at 
the end where the head lay was there 
aback, dvdxAwrpov or émlxAwrpay, 
Poll. x. 84: wépy Sé wAtyyns kad éva- 


Aara Kod érixrAurpoy-... Soporrijs 8 
ey Iyvevrais Sarvpois Xn, evhaata 
EUAa tpiryoppa Siaropetoal oe Setrat, 
CfId.vi.9, Occasionally there was 
a board at the foot as well as at the 


| head of the bed, but this was unusual, 
LA bedstead of this kind, naivy au- 


pixvepados, is mentioned by Pollux, 
x. 35, as having belonged to Alci- 
biades. This reading, however, seems 
to be corrupt; for besides the unin- 
telligibility ef the phrase, the word 
kvéparov is totally different from 
mporepdrmov: there seems to be no 
doubt that du@:népanas is the correet 
reading. 

The xAivn was usually of wood ; 
hence évjaAaratvaa. Valuable woods 
were often employed, as maple. opép- 
dauvos, Poll. x. 35, or box-wood, tid. 
§ 34. but most likely these were only 
used as veneer, at least xauedrn 
mapdsxoAros (ibid. § 36) leads to this 
supposition.’ Passow’s explanation, 
‘a low couch, to one end only of 
which was attached an avaxAiripiop, 
on which the head rested: beingcalled 
a&ppinords, ifit had one at both ends,’ 
is not only at variance with the etymo- 
logy, but also contradicts Pollux, §34, 
who evidently speaks of the material 
only. That veneering was practised 
among the ancients, has been men- 
tioned in Gallus, p. 295. There is ne 
doubt, too, that frames of bronze were 
likewise in request. When, however, 
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bung with a purple Milesian coverlet, from under which 


peeped the ivory feet. 


Soft party-coloured pillows sup- 





Pollux adds, (x. 35) ct ® &y wah ére- 
gavrivmny elros Kal xeAdyns, we 
must refer the tortoise-shell alto- 
gether to a later period; while with 
regard to the ivory, Timzus, ap. 
4elian, Var. Hist. xii. 29, mentions 
as a proof of the excessive luxury 
prevailing at Acragas: dr: dp-yupois 
Ankidos Kal orreyylouw éxpayTo Kal 
éAchayrivas KAlvas elxov ddas. Cf. 
Dio Chrysos. Or. xiii. 484. The feet 
ofthe Alyn, however, were frequently 
of more valuable material; ivory, for 
instance, or the precious metals. So 
in Poll. x. 34, apyupéqovs; and Clear- 
chos, ap. Athen. vi. p. 255: xarékerro 
2 dmepPdAdoveay rpudhy em) apyupd- 
aodos kAlvns. So also Plato Com. ap. 
Id. it. p. 48: 
Kdr’ dy kdivaus dAchavrémoow Kal orpd- 
yeaoe mopdupoPamrrors 
Kav powwixior Rapdiavexatey Koopyoapevae 
KOTOKELVTOL. 

The xAtva: captured from the Per- 
sians at Platea were émixpuco: xa} 
érdpyupo.. Herodot, ix. 80, 82. 

Girths were stretched across the 
xAlyn to support the mattress. Poll. 
§ 86: kal why rd ye TH KAN h Te 
oxipwod: éyrerauévoy, &s pépew ra 
Twr<ia, yorapria, omrdpra, révos, 
keplas rdéxa 5é at oxotves Kal axor- 
via,kolxdAot. The general name for 
them was révos, Aristoph. Lysis¢. 
923. Thus used, they were called 
keipia: mere cords were used for the 
commoner kinds of beds. Aristoph. 
Aves, 814: 

Sropryv yap dy Geipny dy 77 "wy woder 5 

ov8’ ay yopetvy, wavy ye xetpiay éxwr. 


These girths supported a mattress, - 


called avépador or TuAciov, also TLAy. 
See Lobeck on Phryn. p. 178. This 
was covered with linen or woollen 


ticking, or even with leather. Poll. 
x. 40, and again, § 39, from Sophocles, 
Awophady rurcia. The stuffing, 74 
éuparrduevoy watpwopa, d yvddaror 
tadovot( Poll. 41), was usually flocks 
of wool, and thus xvéparoy (xrdoa- 
Aov) derives its name from xvagevs, 
Some vegetable material was alse 
employed, Poll. 41: 4 wévros rarou- 
Hévn Auxvls avOhrAn éxaretro, though 
what is meant by Auxvis, is another 
matter: neither Hesychius nor the 
Etymol. M. give a satisfactory ex- 
planation. 

On the éslkAvrpoy lay, as is 
abundantly manifest from the an- 
tiques, a round cushion, zpockepa- 
Aaov, which served the purpose of 4 
pillow; but occasionally thereare alsa 
a couple of four-cornered ones behind, 
The expression worixpavoy (Poll, vi. 
9)isidenticalin meaning. Cf. Theoer. 
xv. 8. The rpooneddaAcia travxévia, 
Poll. x. 38, were those employed at 
night, whereas those used at the de?- 
avov are called trayxdvia orpopare, 
because it wasthecustomtolean upon 
theelbow. See Poll. vi. 10. In the vase- 
paintings the covers of these enshions 
are almost invariably represented as 
striped ,andusuallyofbrillianteolours, 
They were perhaps stuffed with fea- 
thers, though thisis uncertain; forthe 
wriAwré mentioned by Poll. x. 88 
appear to mean something different. 

Over the xvépadrov were spread 
eoverlets, which bear manifold desig- 
nations, Poll. vi, 10: wepiorpdpara, 
émiBanpara, epeorpides, xratva, 
émiPdaca, Sdrides, x.7.A., besides 
the rdxnres and dugirdryres, Id. vi. 
9. The latter were shagey on both 
sides, the former only on one: aug- 
ramnres of & éxarépou darets, Td 
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ported his back and head; and the hard pavement of 
the floor was covered, after the Asiatic fashion, with a soft 


mnres St of éx Oarépov, The other 
names either require no explanation, 
er du not admit of any certain one. 
This article afforded occasion for the 
display of great extravagance: and 
though the various kinds mentioned 
by Pollux (x. 42) belong rather to the 
symposium, still it is certain that 
‘magnificent coloured coverlets were 
used also for the beds. There was, 
moreover, little or no difference be- 
tween the couches used for meals, 
and those employed for sleeping pur- 
poses, except that the former were 
distinguished by the greater elegance 
of their coverlets and cushions. Soa 
fragmentof Phylarchos ap. Athen. iv. 
p. 142, which refers to Sparta in her 
degenerate time: orpwuval re (mape- 
gkevdtorro) Trois pmeyéberty oftws 
dinoknuevas wokvred@s Kal tH ot- 
KiAla Stapdpws, hore rev tdvev 
evious Tay mwapadnplévrav dxyely 
roy aykaGva én) r& mwpooxeddraa 
.epelSevy, We may well conceive that 
the bed ‘would be correspondingly 
magnificent also. According to Plu- 
tarch, Dee. Or. Vit. iv. p. 366, Iso- 
erates had a mpookepdratoy xpdip 
SidBpoxyov. The Asiatics, however, 
regarded the Greek bed as a very 
common affair in comparison with 
their own, Athen. il. p. 48: rp@raut 
8é Hepom, bs dnow ‘Hpararedns, ral 
wous Aeyouévous orparas épevpor, 
iva néopoy xn  orp&ois wal edd- 
gecav, And presently, “Apratéptns 
oKnvny re Bwxev ate Siapépovoarv 
To KdAAOS Kal Td méyeBos Kal KAlyny 
apyupdmoda, treupe 5¢ nal.orpduara 
wodureAy kal Tov Sroorpacoyra, 
pdoxwy ott ericracbat robs “EAAn- 
vas broorpwrrbev, Of. Plutarch, 
Pelop. 30. The most celebrated 
rrpépora came from Miletus, at least 





in early times, Aristoph. Ran. 542, 
and also from Corinth, as appears 
from Antiphanes ap. Athen. i. p. 27: 
éx Kopiv@ov orpdépara. Carthage also 
is mentioned in a line from Hermip- 
pos, bid. p. 28: 

Kapxndwr Sdmidas nat rockiAa mporredd« 

Adee 

Lastly, there is a remarkable-passage 
in Poll. vi. 10, where coverlets of fea- 
thers are mentioned : 8rs 5¢ kal wri- 
Aos Ta Kvépara ephrdovy, E¥BovaAos 
ey Ayxioe: d:daoke, rad rrepwre cat 
wriAwTe tpocxepdraa dvoudcouct. 


This passage confirms what was said ' 


in Gallus, p. 288, about the plumarit. 
They wrapped themselves up in these 
coyerlets at night, though a special 
night-dress, évedrvaiov, was put on. 
Poll. x. 123. In winter furs wereused. 
Plato, Prot. p. 815: ‘O wéy obv Mpd- 
Sixos ri karéxerro éyrekaduymeévos ép 
Kwdlos trot Ka orpdyact, Kar pdro 
mordois os .ehalverga, The xoédiov 
is a sheep-skin, apoParou Sopa, as we 
are informed by Pollux, vii.16. But 
the ovodpa is particularly mentioned 
as a night-coverlet, thus in Aristoph. 
Nub. 10: 


év wévre orotpars éyxexopduAynevos. 


Cf. Hecles. 347; Aves, 128; Lysist, 
933. This also was used in winter 
(Eccl, 421), and is perhaps nothing 
but a kédeov, Poll. vii. 70, says: 7 
dt cro vpareplBAnua ty etn die BipOepas. 
The use of this kind of coverlet ‘was 
perhaps confined to the less wealthy, 
who would have to content themselves 
with much less sumptuous appliances. 
Wemustallow forthe comicexaggera- 
tion in the description of a poor man’s 
bed given in Aristoph. Plué. 640: 


apos S€ ye rovrous did’ iwariou pév éxerv 
paxos, avri dé xAdvns 
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carpet, and the couch resting upon this, was thus rendered 
still more easy and elastic. Close by stood a round 


table, whose three bronze goat’s feet sustained its maple 


top.'8 


In one corner of the apartment a magnificent 





&* 


oriBdda cxoivwy kédpewy perry, } Tods 
eVdovras éyeipes, 
Kat gopnov éxewv dyri tamyntos campdv' 
avrt Sé mporkepadaiov 

Aor elbpeyeby mpos TH Kehadj. 

Cf. Lysist. 916, where are mentioned 
all the parts belonging to an ordinary 
bed, as KAwldiov, révos, wlabos, 
mpockepdadaiwy, and oictpa. The 
frame of the common bed is called 
oxiunous, aoxayrns, and xpdBBaros. 
Socratesslept ona okdyrous. Plato, 
Proiag.p.810. The three words are 
precisely identicalin meaning,though 
xpdBRarosisrejected hy Attic writers. 
See Nudes, 633, and 709; Poll. x. 35; 
vi. 9; Eustath. ed Jl, xvi. 608 ; and 
ad Odyss. xxiii. 184: Aéxos 58 S79A0r 
bt. rhy walyny Aéye, hy of barr epov 
Kal doxdyrgy kat oxlumoda éxeyor, &s 
Snot 6 pd odtws* aoKndyrns 
"Arrinds, ovdyeéorepor 5é 6 oxiumous, 
6 3& xpaBBaros, pyot, wap’ obdert, 
Cf. Suid. and Hesych. Gerhard, Pit- 
ture Tarquin. p. 29. The xapedyn 
or xapevvioy was nothing more than 
a shake-down. Theocr. xiii. 34: 


eri Otva xara guya Salta 






éxBavres 8 
* wévoPra 
SeveAtvoi, wodAot Sé play oropécavro xa- 
pedvyy 
Actuav yap opi Exerro péyas, oreBaderou 
overap. 
On this the Scholiast remarks: or:- 
Adda G& Karodor.rhy & fans yoprd- 
dy xarderpwow. Cf. Plutarch, Ly- 
eurg. 16: éxd@evdoy . . 


Eipdéray sredunéros kaaduov, ‘The 
word ¢vAAddes, Poll. vi. 9, probably 
means the same thing. Afterwards 


xapetvioy signified a bed low, and | 


reeds, bast-mat, or rushes, 


. em) oriBddur, 


&s airal auvepdpouy rod maph roy 
‘Sdavou werompéevan, 


near the ground, and was hence op- 
posed to the taller «Atv7, and was that 
used by the poorest class, being of 
Liban. 
Orat, xxxvil. év xaueuvlos Sel ce 
Kabevde, Ay Keredw, ral wedAw émh 
KAlyns, hy émtrpérw., And Poll. x. 43: 
Kal phy Trois pey oixéras év Korreri F 
Tpoxoravi, } mpd mpoxorravos avary- 
Kaia oretn, Xametdvia cal Wlador, ral 
gopuol Kal oduak, gore 58 & odpat 
ply Kadrdpov rod xadounévou odirou. 
paruora b& én) orparias tobTp éx- 
pavro, The dlafos.was a mat of this 
kind; see Poll. x. 175,178, and vi. 11: 
and popudsis perhaps the same thing, 
Theoer. xxi. 13: vépfey ras regards 
goppos Boaxds. 


§ Xenoph. Cyrop. viii. 8, 16: éxed- 
vos (MfSois) yap mxpa@rov pey Tas 
etvas ob pdvoy dpe padrakds tro- 
orTpovvvebal, GAN Hoy Kal.ray Krauwav 
ros médas émt raridwy ribéacty, 
Srws wh avrepeldn +b Sdwebov, GAN 
dweikauy af ramdes: and again, 
Memor. ii. 1,30: 0d pévov tas orpa- 
prks madaKas, BAAG Kal Tas KAlvas 
Kal va tdBabpa rats KAivais wapa- 
sxevaces, What the arrangement of 
the drdBabpa diaydvia was, is, how- 


ever, doubtful, 


10 Maple, opévdayves, seems to 
have been much prized. Athen. ti. 
p. 49: Tpdwelaa ércharrérobes ray 
emiOnudroy ex ris xadouuérns opev- 
Kparives 
Taupt@oa & dvapdvovor &8 érnyhatopdes 

rae 
peipaxes dardpal rpamregar rpionedces ober 
Gu phvitae 
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tripod, apparently of Corinthian or Sicyonian workmanship, 
held a copper coal-pan,!! for the autumn air was chilly. 

Around the bed were placed chairs of ebony, inlaid 
skilfully with golden tendrils,!? and each provided witha 
coloured cushion. Upon one of these sat the doctor, a 
demure elderly man, of simple yet dignified exterior. His 
short beard, as well as his dark locks, now sprinkled with 
the snows of life’s winter, were arranged with peculiar care, 
and, together with the dazzling whiteness of his robe, 
showed him to be one who studied a modest neatness of 
person, and avoided in his appearance whatever might 
create an unpleasing impression.’ He had deposited a 
plain éu2, containing his instruments and medicines, on the 
table near him, while with his right hand he felt the sick 
man’s pulse. 

At his side stood three friends of the family, their 
gaze fixed inquiringly on the physician’s countenance ; 
while at the foot of the bed an aged slave, with clasped 
hands,'* was gazing intently on his dying master. Long 


Three-footed tables were called rpl- 
wodes, but they also bore the name of 
vpdre(at, Thus we have rpdrela 


shaped settles, and were also called 
mpookepddia, or mortxpava, though 
they were used for sitting on. Plato, 


rerpamous, tpirevs, and povdrous, 
Poll. x. 80, and 69. The disk, érl- 
Ono, of the rpixous, was usually 
round, and was sometimes a horizon- 
tal section of the wholetrunk, like the 
Roman orbes. Poll. § 81: rd & ért- 
Onua rod rplrodos KikAoy kal bdpoy 
mpoohke Karey. Poll. supra: év de 
Tos Anulowpdros Kal rpdmela ris 
povéKuiAos wéxparat. See Gallus, 
p. 294. 


11 These coal-pans, dv@pdxia, éo- 
xdpia, also Adpxo: and opuo} (Poll. 
x. 100, and vii, 110), served partly as 
stoves, asinItaly. See Gallus, p. 278 ; 
Stuart, Avtig. of Athens, i. pl. 19. 


2 Covers or cushions were placed 
ou the very simple, yet beautifully 


de Repub. i, p. 828: xabijoro 88 
éorepavapévos ext tivos mporKnedan 
Aaiov re kal Sfppov, Of. Theocr. 
xv. 2. See Excursus on The Theatres. 


18 After Galen in Hippeer. Eptd. 
xvii. 2. See Excursus on The Doc- 
tors. 


4 There were numerous visitors 
on the sick, so as even to be burden- 
some. See Note 16. This is taken 
from Demosth. dphod. 2, p. 840, 
where three relations surround the 
sick-bed. In the reliefs, the death of 
Meleager, for instance, several per- 
sons are always present. 


 Olasping the hands—with us a 
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and silently did the leech hold the sick man’s wrist, and 
at last let it go, though without uttering a word that 
might encourage hope. 

The slave who had conducted Charicles now approached, 
and first whispered his arrival to the doctor, with whose 
assent '® he further announced it to his master. The sick 
man pushed back the felt cap,!? which he had drawn down 


over his forehead, and extended his right hand to Cha- 


ricles. 


‘Joy to you,!® son of my friend,’ he murmured 





sign of devotion or of excessive grief — 
is not properly an antique attitude, 
still instances occur in which some- 
thing of the kind is met with as an 
expression of the latter passion. For 
instance, in a fresco at Pompeii, re- 
presenting Medea about to kill her 
children, the pedagogne stands in the 
background, with his hands in this 
posture, There is also a relief, re- 
presenting a servant ina like attitude 
beside a sick-bed. But to clasp the 
hands round the knees, while in a sit- 
ting position, is mentioned as a token 
of the deepest grief. Bottiger has ad- 
duced as an instance, Appul. Mefam. 
ili. p.173: ‘ Complicitis denique pedi- 
bus ac palmulis inter alternas digito- 
rum Vicissitudines super genua con- 
nexis, sie grabatum eoxim insidens 
ubertim fiebam.’ Cf. Dio Chrys. Or. 
XVie p. 453: méAavar dobre Kal cup 
mwAoKas XElpOr, Kat Tamewas Kabé- 
Spas. So too Basil. Hom. ii. p. 63: of 
yewpyot 5& rats dpovpas eriady- 
pevot Kal ras xelpas Kara Tibv *yord- 
Tey auumdétayres’ totro 8 ray 
revbotyrwy oxnjua, These are the 
xabloess &uoppa: of Plutarch, Consol. 
ad Uxor, iii. p. 456. In other eases, 
clasping the hands was supposed to 
actasaspell. Thus, ‘adsidere gra- 
vidis, vel, cum remedium alicui adhi- 
beatur, digitis pectinatim inter se 
implexis veneficium est.’ Plin. Naz. 


fist. xviti. 6,17. So Juno sits at the 
threshold of Alemena, ‘ digitis inter 
se pectine junctis, Ovid, Metam. ix. 
299. Wringing the hands, also, can 
hardly be adduced as a customary 
symptom of grief at any early period ; 
we have, however, T& xeipe currpl- 
Was in Heliod. Aithiop. vii. p. 307. 


16 Galen in Hippoer. Bpid, xvii. 2, 
directs that the doctor shall decide as 
to the admission of visitors: ratra 
S& wodumpayuornoas 6 iarpbs ards 
epydrera rat Siarager, 


7 The word mAtSioyv, which 18 
used to denote such a head-dress for 
the sick, can hardly be translated 
otherwise. See Plato, de Repud. iii. 
p. 406: éay d€ ris abr@ (TE kduvorrt) 
paxpay Slaray mpootdrry, malded 
Te wept Thy Keparhy oeprTiBels Kat 
re rovras émdéueva, TA, CE Phat 
adv, Colot. 38. See Excursus on The 
Dress. 


18 Nothing is harder to translate 
than the conventional formule of sa- 
lutation. The ordinaryGreekgreeting, 
xatpe, literally ‘rejoice, or -joy with » 
you,’ answers, doubtless, to our ‘Good 
day,’ but this wowd sound ridiculous 
iftransferred toaclassic idiom; while, 
on the other hand, the literal English 


| equivalent of xaipe sounds no less 
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feebly.; ‘and thanks for fulfilling my wish. I was present 
at the festival of naming you, and thus you stand now at 
my dying bed.’ ‘ Health to you also,’ answered Charicles, 
‘and joy, although now you are in pain and anguish. 





strange tous. The phrase xatpe or 
xalpew (ededw), was the oldest, and, 
at the same time, most universal form 
of salutation among the Greeks, and 
was used both for meeting and taking 
leave, and corresponds therefore both 
to salveand vale. Though anything 
butappropriate on some occasions, as 
in cases of suffering or misfortune, 
slill,as being the usual phrase, it was 
employed all the same, though some- 
times with a qualifying éuws, asin 
ZEschyl. Pers. 845: 

busts 8& mpdaBets, xaiper’, év eaxots Suws, 
In place of this ancient form, others 
afterwards came into use. Thus 
from Lucian, de Saltat. 76, we learn 
that KaAds %ye was said to the 
sick. He tells us that a very lanky 
dancer appearing on the stage at 
Antioch, éreBdnoay, Kadas exe, os 
vooovrtrt, In Lucian’s time a new 
distinction appears -to have arisen 
between the various salutations that 
were in use, and this occasioned the 
treatise brép rod ey rij mpooaryoped- 
oe wralouaros. He informs us that 
though: tyielver might be said at 
other times of the day, yet in the 
morning xaipealone was used. agi- 
Kémevos tape oe, OS mpoceiwous Td 
EwOivoy, Séov thy avyndy raven 
puviy abeivar kat xalpew Kkedrevery, 
éya 8 6 xpucots érivabduevos byial- 
vew oe Hilouv, elipnoy nev Kal rodTo, 
ov ey Kaip® St, ds od Kard Thy ew. 
Pro lapsu inter salut. 1. Wefurther 
learn that atan earlier period, atleast 
in the time of Alexis and Philemon, 
no such distinction existed, and that 


salutation ; the second, according to 
Lucian, § 4, was first introduced by 
Plato ; according to Diog. Laert. x. 14, 
by Epicurus as a superscription of his 
letters. We have all three in a frag- 
ment of Philemon, quoted by Lucian, 
§ 6: 

Aire & dytevav mporoy, et’ ebwpatiar, 
tpiroy dé xaipery, elr’ dbecdrcuv pydevi, 
In the time of Aristophanes, the an- 
clent xaipe (Apxaordry pidtniy mpoc- 
pévnots, Eustath. ad J. ix. 197) 
seems to have been regarded as old- 
fashioned, and to some extent it be- 
came the mode to say domd(ouat, 

Aristoph. Plut, 322: 

Xatpecy pév dpds gory, & avdpes Snudrae, 
apxatoyv ndn mpooayopevery xai campdy~ 
agwagomat é. 

See Nud. 1145, where Socrates says, 
Srpeliddyny aomdgonat. It appears 
from Herodotus, ii. 89, that it was 
customary. to greet with words; 
though: afterwards it became’ ths 
fashion to kiss the hand, breast, or 
kneeofasuperior. Lucian, Nigrin. 21: 
of S€ ceuvdrepor Kad rpooKkuveiobar 
weptévovres, ob mwéppwhev, od8 as 
Tlépoas véuos, GAAG Sel, mporer~ 
Odvru xal dmroriwpavra, nol mdp- 
poley rhy wuxhy rarevacarra ial 
To wales alris eupavicavra ri rod 
odparos épodrynrt, 7d ores Thy 
Sefidy Karapirciv, Also Alexand. 
55: mpotrewé wor Kio thy Sekar, 
Somep eib0er rots moAdors. This 
usage 1s evidently borrowed from ob- 
servances in the worship of the gods: 3 
see Lucian, de Sacrif. 12: 6 3& wévqs 
indoare roy Gedy pirhoas pdvoy Thy 


Sytalver, and eb mpdrrew, were cus- | abrod dekidy, 


tomary, The first is the Pythagorean 
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May the gods transform into lightsome day the dirk night 
that now encompasses you.” ‘Nay,’ said Polycles; «I 
am not to be deceived. Jam not one of those who, when 
they meet with suffering or misfortune, send for a sophist 
to console them.” Rather tell me something of the fate 





1® The words of Atossa when she 
hears the news of the life of her son 
(Perse, 306), 


x s a * . ? 
Kat A€UKOY Hap VUKTOS EX WEAaY, lLOV, 


seem to contain a far more natural 
solution of the adage, Acueh juépa, 
than the far-fetched derivations that 
have been given. Plutarch, Prricd. 
27, says itoriginated froman incident 
in the Samian war, in which Pericles 
divided the Athenian troops into eight 
companies,and every day one of these 
was always allowed to rest. They 
drew lots for it, and that company 
which drew the one white bean rested. 
He adds, 5: xal act, robs éy edtra- 
Oeiuus Tick yevouevous AcuKyy Tucpay 
éxeiyyy card rod Acuxod xuduou mpoc- 
ayopevery, The more usual deriva- 
tion is from the Scythian or Thracian 
custom of marking those days on 
which they had been prosperous with 
a white, the others with a black 
pebble.. Suidas says: Aeuxh juépa. 
Sirapxos ydp onor, robs Sivas 
péAAovras Kabeddav tyey rhv pa- 
pérpay Kal ef pey GAdwas riyorev 
Thy huéepay exelyny Siaryoyovres, Kad- 
tévan eis Thy apétpay wijpay Aev- 
Khyv’ ei B¢ dxAnpiis, ueAcuvay, After 
death these were counted, See Plin. 
Nat. Hist. vii. 40, 41. 


2% The philosophers of antiquity 
seem in some sort to have undertaken 
the care of souls, at all events they 
frequently administered consolation 
at times of suffering and sorrow. 
DioChrysostomisvery explicit. Or. 
xXvii. p. 529: wendvOace yap 3% of 


wordol mpds rovs é« idacodias 
Adyous, dowep, oluai, mpos ra Tar 
iarpay pdpyuaxa, obre ydp ris éxel- 
vos ebfis mpdceow, ovdé aoveirat, 
aply  weprreccty paveps vou. 
part Kal aryioal rt rod odparos* 
otre trav rowotrwy Adywr axotey 
€Gérovew os 7rd mwoAd, 8ty by wh 
Aurnpdy rt Euvevex0f nat rav Bo- 
kotyray xakerav, . . Kav &modéoas 
roxy Tivas TOV olxelwy, H yuvatKe, # 
matoa, h dderddy, akiwotow adix- 
vetobar roy pirdcopoy Kal mrapy- 
yopery, See Plutarch, dé Superstit. 
7. ‘It is related of Antiphon: ev 
Kopivéy ve xarecxevacpévos otienqud. 
TL wape thy dyipay mpoéypaber, 
Br: Svvara: robs Avmrounévous did 
Adyor GOeparedew. Kal wruvOarvduevos 
Tas aittas mapeuvieiro robs xduvoy- 
ras, Plut. Dec. Or. Vit. iv. p. 344. 
See Phot. Bibl. Cod. 259. Similar 
instances occur elsewhere; so Aris- 
toph. Plut. 177: 


Birddscos & ovy Evexa cov pvOous Agyes 5 


and we know from Dio Chrysost. Or. 
xi. p. 323, how fond the Greeks were 
of listening toamusing tales, whether 
true or not. Many persons turned to 
their own profit the superstition of 
others. See Isoerates, Zigin. 2, p. 651. 
Cf. Plato, de Repub. ii. p. 364: 
aytpra: St nab pdvrers eat wrouclay 
Oipas idvres weiPovet, Ker. A. And 
Dio Chrysost. Or. xxx. p. 553. De- 
mosthenes taunts Aischines with 
having pursued an occupation of the 
kind; de Coron. p. 318; and it is 
related of Epicurus: oby + pyrpi 
wepridvra alroy és 7% oikidia xabap- 
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of thy family.’ The youth, accordingly, delivered a brief 
recital of the fortunes of his house since the flight fro 
Athens. | 

The sick man evinced so much emotion in the course 
of the narration, that at last the doctor motioned Charicles 
to break off. ‘Is the draught ready that I ordered to be 
prepared?’ he enquired of a slave who just then entered. 
‘ Manto will bring it immediately,’ was the reply. ‘Manto?’ 
exclaimed Polycles ; ‘why not Cleobule ?’ ‘She heard that 
gentlemen were with you,’ replied the slave. ‘They are 
only near friends of the family,’ said the sick man; ‘she 
need not mind them. I prefer taking the draught from 
her.” Theslave departed to inform the lady of his master’s 
wishes, and the doctor again felt the patient’s pulse, whilst 
the bystanders stood aside. 

One of the three, who had been addressed as Sophilos, 
had seized Charicles by the hand, and retired with him to 
a corner of the room. His age was between fifty and 
sixty, and his exterior bespoke affluence, as well as polish 
and good breeding. Time had furrowed his brow, and 
rendered grey his locks; but his firm carriage and active 
step betokened one still vigorous, and he conversed with 
all the vivacity of youth. A gentle earnestness and good-~ 
humoured benevolence beamed in his countenance, and his 
whole appearance was calculated to awaken confidence, and 
attract the beholder.?! 


7, on 
povs avayiwdoxev. These kabaprol , mentioned by Alcipbron, Hpist. iii, 
were connected with the recitation | 59. The mvdkia there mentioned 
of mysterious spells. Of the same | seem to be analogous to the Roman 


kind were the magic sentences serving 
us amulets, ddctipdpuana, like the 
Y f 
Edéoia ypdupara. So a fragment 
of Menander : > 
*Edéota rots yapovory obros mrepuraret 
Adywu adckiddppaka. 
The interpretation of dreams has 
already been discussed. See Note 4, 


sortes, and the operation may be com- 
pared to our cutting of cards. No 
doubt agreat number of personsmade 
a living as olwyoral, dyupral, Tepa- 
rookdra: and ‘yénres, though their 
trade stood in very ill odour. 


2! Periplectomenes in the Miles 
of Plautus, ur. 1, has served as the 


Sc, vur, A kindred art to this is | original of Sophilos, 
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As Charicles recounted the misfortunes of his family, 
Sophilos had listened with sympathy, and, when he now 
further questioned Charicles about many passages in his 
life, his glance dwelt on the youth with peculiar satisfac- 
tion. Whilst they were engaged in low-toned conversa- 
. tion, the hanging was pushed aside, and Cleobule entered, 
followed by a female slave. Nearly overcome with timidity, 
she did not dare to raise her eyes, but kept them fixed on 
the glass phial®* in her right hand, and she hastened to 


22 Though the invention of glass 
falls in the days of early Phenician 
legend, still from this we cannot infer 
howsoor articles ofthis material came 
into common usein Greece. It seems 
to have been long ranked with pre- 
cious stones, and was always called 
Aifos (Nudes, 766); whiist later, 
erystal is called fados épwpuynévy 
(Achill. Tat. 1.3). In Herodot. ii. 69, 
where we read, dprhward re Alba 
xuT& Kal xptoen és ra dra evdevres, 
the name daros does not seem to be 
even known, sothat it must then have 
been stilla rarity. For these Aléiva 
xuré are of glass, as is manifest from 
«x comparison of the above passage 
with Plato, Tim. p. 61: ré re wept rhy 
Yaaro -yévos Gray boa re Albwy yuTE 
efin. The first mention of the name, 
and atthe same time of glass utensils, 
occurs Acharn. 73 : 

fevigduevor S8 apdos Alay érivopev 

€£ vaAtvov dx pate Kat xpucibwr 

axparov olvov névv. 
But here, as in Herodotus, it is evi- 
dent that such vessels are costly rari- 
ties, for the idAwa éxmépara are men- 
tioned along with vessels of gold, and 
the passage is descriptive of magnifi- 
cence and luxury. By degrees glass 
became more common, and not only 
drinking vessels, but also large bowls 
were madeofthis material. Pausan. 
u. 27,3: yéyparra b& évravba Kal 


Mééy, TMavelov kat rotro Epyor, é€ 
badiyns piddns wlyovoas ors 8 ky 
éy TH ypaon pidAny ve SdAov xal bY 
abrijs yuvacds xpdcwroy. In Athe- 
nus, iv. p. 129, in the description ot 
the wedding-feast of Caranos the Ma- 
eedonian, mention occurs of a glass 
bow] which measured two cubits in 
diameter: JaAdovs rlvat Slanyds mou 
Thy Sduerpor. But the period when 
the use of glass became mostcommon, 
wus when its manufacture, and parti- 
cularly the art of polishing it, arrived 
at such wonderful perfection in Alex- 
andria, Athen. xi. p. 1042: xara. 
axevd{aver St of ev *AAciavSpela 
Thy Sarov werapiuvdullovres toAARKIS 
modrAais iSéais wornpiwy wayrbs Tod 
mwavraxdbev xarakouCouévov Kepd- 
pov rhy éay pipmotperor Consult 
Gallus, pp. 803 and 373. Seealso the 
description ofa crystal vase in Achill 
Tat. ii, 3: ddAov wey rd way Epyou 
bpwpvypevyns* KUKA@ O& abrby Rurre- 
Aot weptéoredoy amb rot Kparijpos 
medurevpévar, Ol 5& Bérpus wavry 
wepixpenduevor® dudat péy abréey 
éxarros, Scov hy xevds 6 xparhp* ddr 
8 eyxéns olvoy, Kart wupdy 6 Bér- 
pus dromwepkdgeras Kal orapudAhy thy 
bugaxa woe? Cf. Strabo, xvi. 2, 25. 

The commonest drinking vessels 
were of burnt clay, xepdyera, Those 
manufactured in Attica were very 
celebrated, and were exported in con- 
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present to her sick husband and uncle the potion which it 
contained ; the physician having first mingled m it some- 
thing from his drug-box. She next smoothed the pillow, 
bending affectionately over her husband, as if to enquire 
whether he felt any relief. 

The eyes of all present were fastened on this picture of 
dutiful affection, but the gaze of Charicles especially 
seemed riveted to the spot. When Cleobule entered, he 
was conversing with Sophilos, with his back to the door, 
and she on her part was so entirely occupied with tending 
the sick man, that her face had not once been turned to- 
wards the group behind her. Yet there was something in 
that graceful figure that’ awoke scarcely stifled emotions 
in his breast. It was the very image of the apparition 
by the brook. There was the same delicate structure and 
youthful swell of the limbs, though they were now enveloped 
in a dress of more ample folds; the same profusion of blond 
tresses, though now gathered in a gold-coloured caul; and 
that very same gracefulness of movement, though modified 
of course by the altered circumstances. 

The physician next prescribed a bath for his patient. 
This was easily effected, as Polycles had apartments con- 
structed for the purpose in his own house, which were fitted 
up with every requisite appliance. They bore a miniature 
‘ resemblance to the larger public baths; although Polycles, 
being stricken in years, had seldomany use for the cold bath, 
confining himself to one of a warmer character.. There 





siderable quantities. SeeHerod.v. 88 ; 
Aristoph. Acharn. 900; Athen. i. p. 
28; xi. pp. 480, 484. There was also 
throughout Greece an important in- 
ternal traffic in these pottery wares, 
and certain kinds were even imported 
into Athens, Eubulos, quoted in 
Athen. i. p.28, praises Kvidta xepdyua, 


xi. p. 464. Besides these, there were 
utensils of brass, silver, and gold, 
often embossed. Demosth. in Euerg. 
p. 1155: b8pla xarnh woddrod atla, 
Again in Timoth. p. 1198, we have 
giddat Avetoupyeis Sio,. worth 237 
drachmas. For further information 
see Dodwell, Class. Tour, 11. p. 200, 


| and Welcker, in the Rhein. Mus. for 
| 1889, 


Sicerced Rardvia, Mequpice ribdxvia, 


See Plut. de vit. dir. al.2;and Athen, 
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was also a regular sudatory, and in it the laver™? used in 


taking the hotter baths. 


Orders were given for raising 





23 The Roman baths have been ' wy eldev, ob3 év Badavelw Syuoci- 


veryfully discussed in Gallus, pp.366- 
397, and as what has there been said 
is, for the most part, applicable tothe 
baths of Greece, it will not be neces- 
sary to repeat it here; and besides the 
absence of accurate information re- 
specting the Grecian baths of the bet- 
ter age, leaves us to infer many of the 
details from the analogy of the baths 
of Rome. Here, therefore, themethod 
of bathing will be alone investigated. 
The daily bath was by no means so 
indispensable with the Greeks as it 
was with the Romans; nay,in some 
instances the former nation looked on 
it as a mark of degeneracy and in- 
creasing effeminacy, when the baths 
were much frequented. Butso far as 
the bath was necessary to cleanliness, 
its neglect was considered a matter 
ofreproach. So Lysisir. 280: puxéy, 
amapdrinros, tf éray HAovros, And 
Nibes, 8355 
av Urd Tis herdwAtas 
arexeipar’ ovdels muror’, ov’ WAcivaro 
avd’ és Badavetov FAGs Aovodmevos. 

Tt was said in ridicule of the Dar- 
dans that they only washed thrice in 
their lives, rpls év r@ Bip Aovevras 
udwov, Sway -yevvevra:, Kal éir) -yd- 
wots, Kal redAeur@vres. Nicol. Da- 
mase, quoted by Stobeeus, Zi. v. 51. 
Yet: the frequent use of the bath in 
the Badraveiots was deemed a tpup} 
in the better period, and persons of 
simple habits abstained from it. So 
Plato, Symp. p. 174, relates of So- 
erates, fy yap of Swkpdrn évru- 
xetvy Aerouudvoy re wat ras Prat- 
ras brodedenévoy, & éxeivos dArydeis 
éroler; and in Plutarch, Phoe. 4, we 
read, Swxlova yap otre yeddcarrd 
vis, obre KAavoayTa padiws 'APnyal- 


* 


evovrt Aovoduevoy. Demosth. adv. 
Polyel. p. 1217, speaks of itas a mark 
of the bad discipline of a ship’s crew: 
SiepOapuévoy wey mANnpwua Kal €lw- 
Obs, apydpioy morb mpordauBdver, 
Kal @reAelas Byev ray voulouévwy 
év TH vyt Aevrovpyiav, nal AodaGa 
évy Badavelp, Hence the youth in 
Sparta was xal Aovrpay kal GAcipm- 
pdrav &reipos. Plutarch, Lye. 16. 
But it was only the Badaveta, that is, 
the warm baths, @epua Aourpd, which 
were censured, and in early times they 
were not even allowed within cities, 
Athen. i. p. 18: mpocgdrws 88 xa 
Te Baravela waphera, thy apxhy 
ovsé Evdov THs whAcws edyray elyw 
airdé, So the Aleaos Adyos, Nicdes, 
991, advises the youth Baravelwy dr- 
éxeodu, and maintains this opinion 
against the question which the” Adixos 
Adyos puts, 1045, 
cairo. tiva youn éxwv Weyers ra Oeppa 
AouTpe 5 
A. Orey Kaxtordy ears Kat SecAov roves Toy 
avépa. 
Plato, Leg. vi. p. 761, wishes to eon- 
fine the use of warm baths to old 
people, yepoyrin& Aovrpa  Gepuc 
mwapéxovras, See Plutarch, de San. 
Luend. i. p. 515: and Symp. viii: v. 
The Badaveia were either public, 
Snpdoiw, (Xen. de Repud, 2, 10,) or 
private establishments, t8:a, iS:wrekd,, 
though the latter terms may alsc be 
supposed to denote baths in private 
houses, which also naturally existed, 
In some vase-paintings the bathing 
tubs bear the inseriptions AHMOSIA 
and IAIA. See Tischbein, Coll. of 
Engr. i. pl. 58, from which the accom- 
panying cutistaken. A publie bathis 
to be underst« odin Diog. Laert.vii.? 2, 
9 | 
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this apartment to a moderate temperature, previous to 


the patient being carried thither. 


Cleobule hastened ty 





where Zeno is mentioned as ray els 
Thy erikevyy Tov AovTpavos oup- 
BoddAouévwy cfs, A private bath is 
mentioned by Iseeus, de Diceog. her. 
p- 101, and in Id. de Philoctem. her. 
p. 140, we hear of such an one being 
sold for three thousand drachmas, A. 
BaAdaveloy idiwrixby is referred to by 
Plutarch, Demetr. 24, and also by Al- 
ciphron, Epist.i.23. In these baths, 
and in the public ones as well, the Ba- 
Aaveds received a trifle, émlAourpor. 
So Nu/ es, 835, where Socrates and his 
_ scholars abstain from bathing for the 
sake of economy. See Rane, 710; 
Lucian, Lewviph. 2: ob be, & rai, 
_—oTdeyylia mor Kol Bupoay, kal ow- 
céna, Kal piupara vavoroAeiy és 
7) Badaveioy Kat rodwinovrpoy to- 
pe Ce. exes 8& yxande maph rhy 
eyyuobnxny OY oBorAd. Rehol. ‘rd 
éridoutpoy 8€ Td ev TH ouvndeig 


Badavixdy, and that this is to be un- 
derstood of the public baths, appears 
from Athen. vill. p.851: év daoHAsds 
d¢ pbs roy walda diapqicBnrodyros 
Tov Bodavéws mepl Tov apyuplou' qv 
yup vouos wAelovos rove rods ké- 
vous’ "Q wiape, pn, mat, mapa xadr- 
Kouy we pixpov Sarnrlryy rrolnons. 
Of the arrangement of the baths 
we know extremely little, for Lucian’s 
Hippius refers to a bath arranged in 
the taste ofa later age, It is rather 
remarkable that in the vase-paintings 
we never meet with any basin or tub, 
wherein the bathers might stand or 
sit. There is always a round or oval 
basin, resting on one foot, beside 
which the bathers stand quite naked 
to wash themselves. These basins 
are doubtless the Aourfipes and Aov- 
tipi. See Mos-hion apud Athen. 
v.p. 207, The drderraroy, Poll, x. 
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superintend in person the needful preparations, and as she 
turned round to go towards the door, her eye fell upon 





46, is the leg or foot whereon the 
vessel rested, Nevertheless we can- 
not doubt but that there were also 
tubs in the baths, which one might 
get into. They were called mveAo: 
(in Homer éoducvfo), See Schol. on 
Aristoph. Hguit, 1060: ‘ ras muéAous 
Karaanver® éy Baravely,” ras eu- 
Baces. wheros yap Spuypa, éuBarh e- 
Ga &roAotvoyra, and Pollux, vii. 166, 
quotes a fragment of Aristophanes : 
GAN’ curios KaTéAcroy aurhy chwpevyy 
év TH wvédAw. 

Some of them were calculated to con- 
tain several persons; as we see from a 
passage of Hupolis ap. Poll. vii. 168: 
Aéyet your év Aturayrt, eis Bada- 
vetoy eigedOay ph Cndrorurhans roy 
oupBalvovrd got eis Thy pderpay, 
So that, in the main points, the Acu- 
hp answers to the Roman labrum, 
and the wveAos to the alveus. 

In the Baraveioy there was also 
frequently a vapour-bath or sudatory, 
rupla, rupiarhpiov, Herodot. iv. 76, 
mentions it as usual; also Eupolis 
apud Poll. :x. 43; Aristot. Prodl. ii. 
11; 29; and 82. There seems to 
have been nothing in the Grecian 
sweuting-baths similar to the Roman 
coneaméerata sudatio, with its Laco- 
nicum; but the bathers sat, on the 
contrary, in separate tub-like com- 
partments. This is what is meant by 
the wuplas yadxas in the fragment of 
Moschion, referred to above. See also 
Athen, xii. p. 519: mapa Zupaptras 
3 etphOnoay Kal wbeAo, év als Kara- 
Kelpevo. érvpiavro, These miedot 
used in the vapour-baths were also 
ealled wupfat, Phrynich. pit. p. 325. 
A bathing establishment also was not 
complete without an anointing room, 
éAerrhpioy, which is probably the 


* 


same as the el@othesinm of Vitruvius. 
See Poll. vii. 166. It is doubtful 
whether an arodurnpioy, in which to 
deposit the clothes, was an essential 
portion of the baths ; it was probably 
of later date. Though Lucian talks 
of such a place, where fpariopyaa- 
xooyres (Lat. capsarit) are stationed, 
yet in Aristotle's time such people 
were unknown, and the bathers 
looked after their own clothes: for 
in discussing the punishment to be 
awarded, éay wéy tis éx Badavelov 
Kréby, he says, év 4 r@ Baravely, .. 
pZSiov rq Bovdoueyp kakoupyety. 
oddty yap ioxupsy exouct mpds thy 
pudanhy of Tiéyres, GAA’ Hh 7d ad- 
Tov buna, Probl, xxix. 14. See 
Theoph. Char. 8; Diog. Laert. vi. 
52; Athen, iii, p. 97. 

The question whether there were 
common baths for women, ean only 
be answered from the monuments, 
There are many very wanton vuse- 
paintings representing women wash- 
ing together ata Aovrfp. Tischbein, 
Coll. of Engr. iii. 35; iv. 26; 27; 28. 
Millin, ii. 9, &e. A vessel in the 
Museum at Berlin is especially in- 
teresting; a woman’s bath of very 
remarkable construction is depicted 
on it, Water descends upon the 
bathers in a shower, from certain 
heads of animals fixed to the capitals 
of the pillars of the bath-room. If 
these representations do not refer to 
baths in private houses, it would ap- 
pear that there were common baths 
for women, and perhaps even public 
ones. The almost illegible inscrip- 
tion on the Aourhp, in Tischbein, iv. 
28, looks very much like AHMOZIA, 
though this is far from certain. At 
Athens, it is true that nothing of the 
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Suddenly she started 


as though she had seen the Gorgo’s head, or some spectre 





kind would beadmissible; butin other 
towns, those of Magna Grecia for 
instance, where the women ‘were un- 
der less restraint, it might well have 
been the case. 

In the vase-paintings the women 
are in a state-of nudity, except in a 
single instance where one has a slight 
shift, xerévov. See the woodcut. 
Poll. x. 181, says: 7d pévrot dépua, 6 
iroléyvuyra. ab yuvatkes Aovduevay, 
* of Aobvres ards, Pay Aovrplda é€- 
eort KaAciy Ocordumou elmdyros’ év 
Marci, 

ayvdt mepiCwadevos way AovTpisa 

Kcaradegov HBnS TEepiTéTAagore 
depexpdrns d¢ év “Inve xarareywr 
+h épyadelia ris wadorpiBixis 

Hon wév Gay Aovnevor TWEepLgdvvuvTate 


But neither of the passages he quotes 


refer to women ; and such a mepi(oua 
or drdCwua is never represented. Of. 
Jacobs, Animady. ad Anthol. iv. p. 
224. The other necessaries, such as 
oil, towel and strigils, were brought 


from home by slaves. See Gallus, 
p. 393. For the form of the strigil or 
scraper orAeyyls or tvorpa (Phryn. 
p. 229; 460), the handle of which was 
hollow, see Aristoph. Thesm. 556: 
éret 168° obx eipny’, Spgs, as ordcyyiSas 
AaBovoras 
évetra, oipwvigoperv TOY OLVOV. 
It was usually of iron, among the 
Spartans of cane (Plut. Jnst. Lac, — 
82), at Acragas, according to Atlian, 
Var. Hist. xii. 29, of silver, as well’ 
as the Afkv@or. Sometimes it wasof 
peculiar shape, as we see from vases 
and gems. Millin, Pent. d. Vas. 
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risen out of Hades; and the glass phial would have dropped 


from her hand, had not the doctor caught it. 


With a 





ii. 45; 63. Concerning the oil, see 
Theophr. Char. 11. ‘The pixua, 
however, was mostly provided by the 
Badavess, thus in Aristoph. Lysist. 
377, the woman says, 
et pUuna Tuyxavers éxwy, Aourpéy yé cox 
mapése. 
fan. 710: 6 wovnpdéraros Badaveds, 
érdo'o Kparovo: KuKnoeréppov, wev- 
Sovirpou «ovias kat KiuwAlas -yijs. 
Schol. ratra rowtra Kabdppard. 
érriv, ols of Aovduevot xpavra: Tay 
Boravéwy wwdrotvrwr, For the va- 
rious sorts, lye, xevfa, (Plato, de Re- 
pub. iv. p. 480,) alkaline salts, nitre, 
vir poy, fuller’s earth, yj Kiwrla, &e., 
see Beckmann’s History of Inven- 
tions. Whatresemblancethecpuhpara 
or cpiyuare bore to our soap cannot 
be determined. See Gallus, p. 378. 
It was invariably the rule to be 
soused with cold water immediately 
after either a warm or a sweating- 
bath. Plutarch, de primo frig. 10: 
inev@s 38 nod 6 ray pera Aovrpdy F 
wuplay mepixenudvwr wuxpby dsyidy 
Grpos évdelxvura: k.r.A. Cf. Fragm. 
in Hesiod. wepixeduevot xara xpards 
re kal ®Sawy, and Paus, ii. 34, 2, com- 
plains that at the hot springs of 
Methand, Aovrapévp 5é évraiéa ore 
Bdwp eorly eyyts Wuxpdy, oltre éowe- 
odvra és Thy Odraroay bxwvdbvws vh- 
xeoGa, Cf. Plato, de Repud. i. p. 344: 
owep Badavels judy KxaravrAjoas 
kara Trav &rev dpdoy Kai mov Ad- 
yor. So Lucian, Demosth, encom. 16. 
This dashing with cold water was 
performed by the Badaveds and his 
assistants, wapaxdras, Plutarch, de 
invid. 6: and <Apophth. Lac. 49. 
The vessel used for the operation 
was called dpbraiva, and perhaps also 
apuBarros, as Poll. vii. 166, supposes 


from the passage in Eguit. 1090, 
though the Scholiast explains it dif- 
ferently. See Athen. xi. p. 1089; and 
Theophr. Char. 9: Sevds 3& xal wpbds 


| Th XoAKEe TH ev 7G Badravelw mpuc- 


eAGwy Kal Barbas &purasvay Bodyros 
vod Badavéws atrds airod Karaxé- 
acba, Ina vase-painting, Tischbein, 
i, 48, is represented a boy in the cha- 
racter of a wapaxurns with the dpv- 
raiva, and in Moses, Collect. of Ant. 
Vas. p. 14, there is a woman over 
whom the water is being poured. It 
may be added, that the srapaxdrar 
also brought the hot water. See 
Athen. xii. p. 518. 

The hour of bathing was, in the 
better period, that preceding the chief 
meal, detrvoy, of this no proof need 
be adduced. In later and more 
degenerate days, noon is sometimes 
mentioned. Lucian, Leviph, 4: nat 
yap 5 yvbuwy oxide peony rhy wé- 
Aov’ Kal Séos yt) év Aourpip amrodov- 
capeba kK.7.d., and Aleiph. Hpist. iii. 
60; &s yap ékotcayro of woAAol xa) 
pecotoa Hucpa jv. But, even at an 
earlier period, voluptuaries bathed 
several timesaday. See Menander, 
quoted by Athen. iv. p. 166: 

Kaira. véos tor eyevonyy Kayo, yUvar* 

GAA’ OUK EAOULNY TevTas THS HLepas 

Tr", GAAG viv. 

See also the fragment of Simonides 
in Meineke, p. 127: 

Aodrar §€ wdons Hudpas atro pvmrov 

dis, dAAoTE rpis, ai pipots dAciperat. 
Still, eventhen the bath was regarded 
for the most part asa preliminary toa 
meal, See Artemidor. Oneirocr.i. 64: 
viv 5& of phy ob xpdrepoy eo Stover, 
ei ph Antowro* of 5 Kal eupaydr- 
wes* e€fra 8h Aotovra: péAAorres 
Semmvhoey, Kat Zor: viv Td Bara 
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deep blush, and downcast eyes, she rushed hurriedly past 
the young man, who was himself so surprised and confused, 
that he did not hear the question which Sophilos just 
then put to him. It was now necessary to: leave the 
sick chamber, and he was not sorry to do so. Approach- 
ing the bed, he expressed a hope that its tenant would 
amend, and then hastened from the chamber in a tumult 
of contending emotions. 





yetoy ovdey BAAO a side 680s er) rpopyy, 
At that time, games, such as the cot- 
tabos, were played atthe baths, See | Hpist.i.23: éBovrAeveduny ody’ Oddc- 
Diog. Laert, vi. 46. In winter, the | ce:opy Botacuna, Spayeiy eis robs Od. 


P pty. | Of. also, ib, 535 also, 1d. 535, which latter passage 
| 
baths, particularly the firing-place, Aous 4 ras Kaplyous ray Baravelwy> 


is admirably illustrated by Alciphr. 


served for the poor to stay and warm | aAA’ ode éxeive ouvexd pov of roy 
themselves, if the Badavebs allowed duor exper wepl Taira evAwBotpevot 
it. Aristoph. Plut, 951: 1. . @S Ob” foeouny, ovn elval por eis 
AIK. wat phy éredn thy mavotAiav the | T abra eiournréov Spaucy emt + b 

env OpactiAdoy Baravetoy idtwrinijs oi- 
Exey odbigers, é és 70 Badavetov mpéxe* wtas sbpov rTovTo Kevoy Kat KaraBa-~ 
émeut’ exer ¢ xopudaios corneas Bépove Naw BBoNads Bio" wal. “+e -Barnavea 


xayo yap elyov THY oTacw ravrTny TOT 
XP. GAA’ 6 Badaveds Eder Aipag’ adrév. rovras TAcwy xaracrhaas bepduny. 
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SCENE THE NINTH. 





THE WILL. 


T was one of those blustering nights, so common at the 
commencement of Msemacterion. The wind blew from 
Salamis, driving before it the ‘seud of black rain-clouds 
over the Pireus; and when they opened for a moment, the 
crescent of the waning moon would peer forth, throwing a 
transient glimmer on the distant temples of the Acropolis. 
In the streets of the sea-port, generally so full of bustle, 
reigned deep repose, only broken by the dull roaring of 
the sea, or the groaning of the masts, as some more Violent 
gust swept through the rigging of the vessels yet remaining 
in the harbour. Occasionally too some half-intoxicated 
sailor would stagger lanternless! from the wine-shops 





1 As the streets were not lighted, , 8 ray dureAlvoy ris Aayrddas 
(see Gallus, p. 80, Note 19,) it was | xareoxedaCoy cis Baby, &s wal ev 
enjoined by custom, or perhaps even | Anpvlas gnof, In the early times, 
by authority, that all who went out | however, no mention occurs of the 
after dusk should be preceded by a pitch-torches of oakum, frnalia, or 
slave with a light. Torches, 6@5es, | the wax-torches, so much used by the 
pavol, Beral, Aapmddes, Aaumripes, | Romans. See Note 6, infra. They 
mostly purchased at the timefrom a , used also lanterns of horn, ealled 
xdanaos, were used for this purpose. | gavol, but by the Attics Auxvotyo:. 
See Lysias, de Cede Erat. p.27; Ni- | Among many other passages we may 
costr. ap. Athen. xv. p.700; Plutarch, | refer to Phryn. Eel. p. 59: tavds~ 
Arat.6; Aristoph. Eccles, 692, 978; | eml rijs Acurddos, GAAG wy em) Tod 
Vesp. 1881. They consisted of a bun- | KeparlvouAéye, rodro 5t Auxvotxov, 
dle of pine-splints, (hence Seral. and | Phot. Lex. p. 238: Avypotyor: rhy 
in Athen. xv. p. 700: && riwy EvAwy | Kepdtivoy pardv, dard rod Abxvow ev 
rerunuwevey Sécpn,) or of other dried avrg mepréxerbar, pavds Fe 7 ex 
woods, probably made more inflam. | HaAwy Agurds: Athen. xv. p. 699: 
mable by means of pitch. Thusthe ' Sr: dt Auxvotxe: of viiy xaroduevo 
tendrils of the vine were used. | dave dvoudtoyro *Apioropayys éy 


Lysisir, 308 : Alodoolxovt raplornot 
THs duwékov 8 és thy yUrpay roy dapoy Kat dcarridBord’ dpisper 
eyxabévres, | dowep ev kare AvyvotK 


aiarreselr égrhy Giparixpinsovepmératper. | mdvre THs efupcidos. 


On which the Scholiast remarks: ée Translucent horn seems to have been 
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towards the harbour; or some footpad would sneak along 
the sides of the houses, ready to pounce on the cloak of a 
belated passenger, and hiding cautiously behind a Hermesor 
an altar whenever the bell of the night-patrol was heard.? 

In a small room of a house situated some distance from 
the harbour, a young man of unprepossessing exterior lay 
stretched upon a low couch, which was too short for his 
figure. His hollow eyes and sunken cheeks, the careless- 
ness of his demeanour, his hasty way of draining the cup in 
his right hand, and the coarse jokes that from time to time 
escaped him, sufficiently marked him as one of those vulgar 





the usual material for these lanterns. 
See a fragment quoted by Athenzus, 
supra: 

Keparivov te hwoddpou Avyvou odAase 


See Gallus, p. 314, In this lantern 
the lamp was placed. See Vesp.246, 
In the absence of such a lantern, a 
pot or basket supplied its place. So 
Acharn, 453: omupl8iov Siaxexavpéevor 
Adxyvy. How general the use of such 
lights was, is shown by the manner 
in which the Chorus in the Clouds, 
612, extols the moon, for saving 
people this expense: 
mpara wey ToD wyvos eis S¢8’ ObK EAarTOY } 
Spaxeny, 
are nai A€yew dravras éftovtas éomepas’ 
ph mpiw, mat, S46’, éredn das Teanvacns 
kaddr. 
See also the fragment of Epicharmus 
quoted in the following note, where 
the parasite very characteristically 
steals about without a light. 


2 The altars and Herm before 
the houses, the publicmonuments and 
the arcades, were well adapted for 
nocturnal hiding-places. See Andoc. 
de Myst. p.19. Nocturnal depreda- 
tors, who stole people’sclothes, Awso- 
dura, would avail themselves of them. 
The often-expressed fear of such cha- 
racters proves how numerous they 


were at Athens. Antipho. de Cede 
Volunt. p. 681: fort 38 odk darecds, 
&s obrol pac, GAAX elxds, dwp) Trav 
vunTay travaduevor ert rots inartors 
Siapbapiva. The nightly patrols, 
meptmodot, seem to have apprehended 
suspicious characters whom they 
found in the street, at least so says 
the parasite in a fragment of Epi- 
charmus, ap. Athen. vi. p. 236: 
Adxvor 8 ovx O ais mou cuphéper* 
éptrw 8° dAtcOdgwy re Kai KaTrdoKoros 
Epomos. at xa & évrdyw rots mepumddous, 
TOUTOLS ayaddy EmtAddéyw Tots Geots, OTL 
ov A@vre waiwy, GAAG pacTLyOVrTi me. 
These reptrovo, as can be abun- 
dantly shown, carried a bell to ascer- 
tain whether the watch were awake 
and at their posts, and the latter were 
probably required to answer at the 
sound of the sume. Aves, 842,1159; 
Schol. on the former passage: oi zept- 
moro Tas pvdaKads mepioKowobyres, 
epxduevar ex) rovs, plAakas ndbdwvas 
elxov Kat i robTwy apdpour, meipd~ 
Covres tov Kabetdoyra, xa tva of 
guddrrovres ayripbdyywrrat. Of. 
Hesych. 8. v. rodwviom and kwdwro- 
popov. See also Plutarch, Arai. 7, 
concerning the surprisal of Sicyon : 


“*AvaBdytay 8& ray mpdreav 6 rhy 


Ewbivhy pudakhy mapad.dovs epddeve 
Kodwrt kal pera words Kal Odpvfos 
hy rey erimopevopevwy, 
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roués, who were accustomed to waste the: day at the 
dice-board, and devote the night to riot and debauchery. 
On the table near him, beside the nearly empty punch-bowl, 
stood a lamp with a double wick, whose light abun- 
dantly illumined the narrow chamber. There were also 
the remnants of the frugal supper that he had just con- 
eluded, and a second goblet, which a slave, who sat upon 
another couch opposite the young man, replenished pretty 
frequently. Between them was a draught-board which the 
slave was eyeing attentively, whilst the other surveyed it 
with tolerable indifference. The game was by no means 
even. The menial evidently had the advantage ; and he now 
made a move which reduced his adversary to great straits. 

‘A stupid game, this!’ exclaimed the youth, as he 
tossed the pieces all in a heap; ‘a game where it’s all 
thinking, and nothing won after all. Dicing for me, he 
added with a yawn. ‘But what has got Sosilas? It must 
be past midnight ; and such weather as this, I should not 
over-enjoy the walk from the town to the haven.’ ‘ He’s 
gone to Polycles,’ replied the slave. ‘’Twas said he 
would not live till morning, and Sosilas seems vastly con- 
cerned about him.’ ‘I know,’ answered the youth; ‘ but 
then why did he send for me, just at this time of all others ? 
The morning would have done quite as well; and I must 
needs leave a jolly party, forsooth; and here [ am, hang it, 
and have to stand my own wine; for not a drop has the 
old hunks provided.’ ‘All I know,’ replied the slave, ‘is, 
that he bade me fetch you, wherever you were, as he must 
have speech with you this very night without fail.’ * Then 
why doesn’t he come?’ retorted the other, peevishly. 
‘Did he go unattended?’ ‘Syrus went with him; he'll 
come to no harm. And even suppose he didn’t return,’ 
continued the slave with a smile; ‘why, youre his next 
relation and heir, aren’t you? Two houses in the city, 
. besides this here—a carpenter’s shop,? and may be some 


* See Excursus on The Slaves. 
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five or six talents in ready cash :—in sooth, no such bad 
heritage!’ The youth lolled back complacently on the 
couch. ‘Yes, Molon,’ said he, ‘ when he’s once out of the 
way, then ’—— At this moment came a viclent rap at the 
outer door. ‘There he is!’ cried the slave, as he hastily 
caught up the draught-board and one of the goblets, 
smoothed down the cushion and coverlet of the couch he 
had been sitting on, and stationed himself at the stripling’s 
elbow, as if he had been waiting on him.: 

Steps were now audible in the court-yard, and a gruff 
voice was heard giving orders to a slave in harsh accents. 
The door opened, and in walked a man with a large beard, 
and dark and forbidding features. He was wrapped, after 
the Spartan fashion, in a short mantle of coarse thick tex- 
ture, and wore Laconian shoes. In his hand was a stout 
cudgel, with its handle bent in the form of a cross The 
sight of the drinking cups and the unwonted illumination of 
the chamber made him forget the greeting. He approached 
the slave inarage. ‘Ah! you knave!’ cried he, raising 
his stick; * what d’ye mean by these two burners, and such 
large wicks?’ Does not the winter consume oil enough 


4 In ancient roliefs and paintings, 
representing scenes from comedy, are 
to be seen old men with sticks whose 
handles curl inwards in a serpentine 
fashion. See Mus. Bord. i. 20; iv. 24. 


5 So Strepsiades says, Aristoph. 
Nub. 57: 
OloL, TL yap Moe Toy MéryY Arres Adyvor; 
Setip’ €A@’, tva KaAayse © Sea ri Sra 

KAGUTOILAL § 

S. Gre ray maxeray everideis OpvaddAivwv. 
Similarly the chorus, Vesp. 251, for- 
bids the wick to be drawn out too 
much : 
ri by raday 7O Saxrva@ ray Opuadrard’ wets 5 
Kat rabra ToVAaloy amavigovros, @ 'vénTe. 
ob yap Saxvet a", drav b€y ripstov mpiagbar. 
The oil-lamp, Adyvos, was the only 
sort of light the Greeks had for house- 
hold use. Perhaps in more ancient 


times chips of wood, or pieces of pine, 
burning in a chafing-dish, answered 
the purpose; but when manners grew 
more refined, this method of lighting 
was entirely superseded by the lamp, 
and torches were used only out of 
doors. Athen. xv. p. 700, says! od 
maraby & eSpnua Adxvos: paroy B 
of markaol ris re Bgdds xal ray 
tAAwYy tbAwy expayro: but this refers 
to the very earliest period only; and 
when he wrote, the lamp had been , 
known for perhaps nearly a thou- 
sand years. Wax and tallow lights 
are scarcely ever mentioned, and then 
only in the very latest times, and by 
the Roman name, xav87Aa. Athen. 
p. 701: ’Ewol 5€, wat Swpddeumrve, 
docaplov KoaviqAas ample. Moreover 
they are here used as a substitute for 
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without this? And you, Lysistratos ’—he here turned to 
the youth—‘ seem to make yourself quite at home in my 


house ?’ 


‘Oh!. to be sure, uncle, answered the other, 


drily ; ‘wine on credit from the tavern, since yours is safe 
under lock and key. Do you suppose I’m going to wait 


torches. Suidas, very improperly, de- 
rives the word from the Greek :—dzd 
Tod kalew SHAa, 

The lamps were usually of burnt 
earth (rpoxhaaro:, Eccles. 1—5,) or 
of metal, Their form is well known: 
they had sometimes one, sometimes 
two or more orifices for the wick, 
which from their likeness to the nus- 
trils were called purr7jpes and putas; 
hence Adyyvor Siuvtor, rpluvtor, &e. 
Poll, ii. 72. The wick, Atticé dpuaa- 
Als, otherwise éAAdxmov and pAduos, 
(Poll. vi. 108; x. 115,) was, partly at 
least, made of the woolly leaves of a 
plant, which was thence called pad- 
pos Auxviris, Dioscor. iv. 106; Plin. 
xxv. 10, 74; Hesych. SAduos* ada 


ig 


Tis, BH Kal avTl éAAuyviou ypayrat* 
H airy Sé ral OpvadAls, Also Phot. p. 
95: Opuarrls: doxdpar Avxvos axis 
Kol Bordvyy mpos Adxvoy apudlo.ca, 
As the lamps were generally small 
and low, and without feet, they were 
set upon a stand, Auxvior or AvxXvior, 
also Auxvia or Auxvetov, (Athen. xv. 
p. 700,) the candelabrum of the Ro- 
mans. What has been said on this 
subject in Gallus, p. 818, need not be 
here repeated. Sce especially Athen. 
iv. p. 147: (dpiAvxvor airyal); xv. 
p- 700; Poll.x.118. The word dBe- 
AurKoAUXviov however requires expla- 
nation. Poll. 117, says: 7d 5¢ 6Berto- 
KOAUXYLOY, OTpariwrinoy mer ToL 7d 
Xpiiva’ elpnra 8&8 bord Ocomdumrou 
TOU KomsKod év Eiptyy, 

Heads 8 dwadrAaxGevras év ayabats riyats 
oBedroKoAvyviou Kat udrpayaipas meapas. 


And Athen. xv. p. 700, refers to the 


same expression of Theopompus, 
which however they bothseem to have 
misunderstood, But Aristot. de Re- 
pub. iv.15, p. 1299, explains the mili- 
tary connexion in which Theopompus 
employsthe word. Aristotle is speak- 
ing of the necessity of assigning, in 
small states, several functions tothe 
same individual, there not being 
persons enough singly to undertake 
them,and then besucceeded by others. 
Small states, however, often require 
as many offices as large ones, though 
these may not be individually of so 
much importance. He then says; dd- 
wep ovdéy nwdver TOAAGS émipmedcias 
Gua mpoorarrey' ob yap eurodiotety 
BAAHAGIS, Kal mwpbs Thy drryavOpw- 
wlay dyaryKaioy Ta dpxeia oloy aBe- 
AurKoAvya worely, Now as he is 
talking of the heaping several offices 
on one person, we might fancy the 
allusion to Le to a candelabrum, 
which, obelisk-like, is set with lamps 
from bottom to top; but, inasmuch 
as Theopompus combines it with 
éioudxaipa, a thing which admitted 
of a twofold use, it seems certain that 
the comparison refers to something 
else than the multitude of the offices; 
and wethen arriveat another solution, 
namely, that a person whois employed 
first for this and then for that official 
duty, is like the dSeAmKoAvxnoy, 
which served both for a spear and a 
candlestick, and which would thus 
be a very compendious implement 
for a soldier,—orpariwrixdy xojua, 
as Pollux calls it. 
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here half the night- for you, without a drop to drink ? ’ 
‘T didn’t expect to be kept so long,’ said the old man, 
somewhat softened, as he hastily scanned the apartment. 
‘You may go,’ he said to the slave; ‘we don’t want you 
any more; leave us, and go to bed.’ The slave departed: 
Sosilas bolted the door, and returned to his nephew. 

‘He is dead,’ whispered he, drawing a long breath; 
‘Polycles is dead, and a property of sixty talents and more 
is left without natural heirs.’ The nephew started. ‘Well! 
and what good is that to us, if we do not come in for 
ashare?’ ‘'That’s just the question,’ answered the uncle. 
‘ Lysistratos,’ he resumed after a short silence, ‘you may 
bea rich man, if you will.’ ‘Will? ay! by Dionysos will I, 
and no mistake,’ laughed the nephew. ‘Only do what 
I tell you,’ said Sosilas, ‘and you have your desire. We 
are connected—very distantly, I grant—with Polycles, 
for my long-deceased wife and Cleobule’s mother were 
first cousins. Yet this connexion gives us no title to the 
property. But, now, what if a will were produced naming 
me heir!’ ‘You mean a forged one,’ said Lysistratos, . 
musingly ; ‘ but how will it be accredited without you have 
his signet ring? And do you suppose Polycles, during his 
long illness, has not himself arranged about bequeathing his 
property ?’ The old man quietly opened an adjoining room, 
and fetched out of it a box, which he unfastened, and 
drew forth a document with a seal. ‘* Look ye there, read 
that,’ said he, as he placed it before the youth. ‘-What’s 
the superscription?’ ‘By Dionysos!’ cried the youth, 
springing to his feet, ‘‘ The last will of Polycles.” How 
came you by this?’ ‘Very simply,’ replied the uncle. 
‘When Polycles was starting to AXtdepsos, and Sophilos, 
who had got him in his meshes, was luckily gone upon a 
journey, he summoned me, as a relative of his wife’s, and 
entrusted me with his will, in the presence of the three 
witnesses therein named.’ ‘Capital!’ shouted Lysistratos: 
‘so you can substitute another of your own composing. 
But, still, even then, you will want his signet: do you 
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think you could imitate it ?’® ‘ That would be a dangerous 
experiment,’ replied the uncle; ‘and, besides, you ean 
perceive by the superscription, in what peculiar shaky 
characters it is written ; so that it would be almost impos- 
sible to forge an imitation, nor indeed do we want one.’ 
Saying this he produced a knife, removed the shell 
which served as a capsule to the seal,’ and said, ‘See! 
that’s Polycles’ seal, and there is just such another beneath 
the writing ;* and now look at this,’ cried he, as he placed 
side by side with it another seal, hanging by a slip 
of string. ‘By Poseidon! exactly the same,’ exclaimed 
Lysistratos, in amazement; ‘but I can’t conceive what al] 
this is about.’ ‘ You'll understand presently,’ replied the 
uncle. He took the knife, and without hesitation severed 
the string to which the seal was appended, opened the 
document, and spread it before his nephew. ‘Look,’ he 
said with a malicious grin ; ‘ supposing “ Sosilas ” stood here 
instead of “Sophilos,” and there, “ Sophilos” instead of 
“ Sosilas.” I should not so much mind then.’ The youth 


read in astonishment. 


‘J’ faith!’ he exclaimed, ‘ that were: 





® Yorgery of seals must have oc- 
eurred early, fcr Solon enacted a law 
against it: SaxruAioyAvop ph ékei- 
vat oppayida guadrrey rod mpa- 
Gévros Saxrvaluv. Diog. Laert.i. 57. 
Afterwards it occurred frequently, as 
may be concluded from Aristoph. 
Thesmoph, 424 + 
mporod pay oUv hv GAN’ Yrotkae thy A¥pay, 
wounrapévaros Saxri Aor TpLwBoAov. 
Thucydides. i. 132, also relates that 
Argilios, the ambassador from Pau- 
sanias to Artabazos, opened the letter 
entrusted to him: xal waparomed- 
pevos odparyida, tva, iv WeuobA rijs 
Sdins, # Kal éxelvos peraypdya: ri 
airhon, ph ereyyp, Aver ras eriero- 
Ads, 


* The eustom of keeping a seal in 
a capsule, xdyxy, lest it should be in- 


jured, is only mentioned in a single 

passage, Aristoph. Vesp. 585, but the 

allusion is clear and decisive : 

Kay amroOvijoxay 6 tarip Tw Sd catadeiney 
wate’ érixAnpor, 

kAde }mels paxpa THY Kehaddy clrdvres TH 
deadjen 

Kal TH KOYYN TH Wary vewvas Tols onpetot- 
oy érovoy, 

édoney ravtyyv, doris av ymas avrtBodgoas 
avamreiay. 


And the Scholiast says: ds xéyxas 
émiridévrwy rats oppayiow dopa. 
Aelas Evera, 


® Important documents, although 
they were to be sealed up, were also, 
it seems, attested by a seal beneath 
the writing. Plato, Leg. ix. p. 856; 
ef. Demosth. in Panten.p. 978; and 
in Aphob. p. 837. 
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here half the night: for you, without a drop to drink ? ’ 
‘TI didn’t expect to be kept so long,’ said the old man, 
somewhat softened, as he hastily scanned the apartment. 
‘You may go,’ he said to the slave; ‘we don’t want you 
any more; leave us, and go to bed.’ The slave departed: 
Sosilas bolted the door, and returned to his nephew. 

‘He is dead,’ whispered he, drawing a long breath; 
‘Polycles is dead, and a property of sixty talents and more 
is left without natural heirs.’ The nephew started. ‘ Well! 
and what good is that to us, if we do not come in for 
ashare?’ ‘ That’s just the question,’ answered the uncle. 
‘ Lysistratos,’ he resumed after a short silence, ‘you may 
bea rich man, if you will.’ ‘Will? ay! by Dionysos will I, 
and no mistake, laughed the nephew. ‘Only do what 
I tell you,’ said Sosilas, ‘and you have your desire. We 
are connected—very distantly, I grant—with Polycles, 
for my long-deceased wife and Cleobule’s mother were 
first cousins. Yet this connexion gives us no title to the 
property. But, now, what if a will were produced naming 
me heir!’ ‘You mean a forged one,’ said Lysistratos, - 
musingly ; ‘ but how will it be accredited without you have 
his signet ring? And do you suppose Polycles, during his 
long illness, has not himself arranged about bequeathing his 
property?’ The old man quietly opened an adjoining room, 
and fetched out of ita box, which he unfastened, and 
drew forth a document with a seal. ‘Look ye there, read 
that,’ said he, as he placed it before the youth. ‘-What’s 
the superscription?’ ‘By Dionysos!’ cried the youth, 
springing to his feet, ‘“ The last will of Polycles.” How 
came you by this?’ ‘Very simply,’ replied the uncle. 
‘When Polycles was starting to Aidepsos, and Sophilos, 
who had got him in his meshes, was luckily gone upon a 
journey, he summoned me, as a relative of his wife’s, and 
entrusted me with his will, in the presence of the three 
_ witnesses therein named.’ ‘Capital!’ shouted Lysistratos : 
‘so you can substitute another of your own composing. 
But, still, even then, you will want his signet: do you 
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think you could imitate it ?’® ‘ That would be a dangerous 
experiment,’ replied the uncle; ‘and, besides, you ean 
perceive by the superscription, in what peculiar shaky 
characters it is written ; so that it would be almost impos- 
sible to forge an imitation, nor indeed do we want one.’ 
Saying this he produced a knife, removed the shell 
which served as a capsule to the seal,’ and said, ‘See! 
that’s Polycles’ seal, and there is just such another beneath 
the writing ;* and now look at this,’ cried he, as he placed 
side by ac with it another seal, hanging by a slip 
of string. ‘By Poseidon! exactly the same,’ exclaimed 
Lysistratos, In amazement; ‘but [ can’t conceive what ali 
this is about.’ ‘ You'll understand presently,’ replied the - 
uncle. He took the knife, and without hesitation severed 
the string to which the seal was appended, opened the 


document, and spread it before his nephew. 


‘Look,’ he 


said with a malicious grin ; ‘supposing “ Sosilas” stood here 


instead of “Sophilos,” and there, “ Sophilos ” 
J should not so much mind then.’ 
‘J’ faith!’ he exclaimed, ‘ that were- 


“¢ Sosilas.” 
read in astonishment. 


instead of 
The youth 





6 Forgery of seals must have oc- 
curred early, for Solon enacted a law 
against it: daxrvAiyAv@@ ph étel- 
vas odpayida huadrrey Tov  mwpa~ 
bévros Saxrurivv. Diog. Laert. i. 57. 
Afterwards it occurred frequently, as 
may be concluded from Aristoph. 
Thesmoph. 424 ; 
sporod pay oty Fv Gan’ trotkas thy Ovpar, 
rounramevarot dann Acov tprwBodou. 
Thucydides, i, 182, also relates that 
Argilios, the ambassador from Pan- 
sanias to Artabazos, opened the letter 
entrusted to him: xal mwaparromad- 
pevos oppaytta, iva, hv Wevcby rhs 
Sdins, } nal exeivos perarypdipau rh 
airhoy, wh érvyyg, Adee ras émioro- 
Ads, 


7 The custom of keeping a seal in 
a capsule, xéyxn, lest it should be in- 


jured, is only mentioned in a single 

passage, Aristoph. Vesp. 585, but the 

allusion is clear and decisive : 

kay arobvioxeay 6 tTanip Tw do Kataheirwy 
mais’ érixAnpov, 

KAdety Npwets papa Thy Kepadyy elrdvres TH 
Scadyxy 

KGL TY KOYXY TH Wavy wEeLvas ToLs aynpeiou 
ow érovon, 

eounev ravryny, Sorts ay Yas avTiBodjoas 
avoreton. 


And the Scholiast says: ds xéyxas 
eriridévray Tals al ad dopa 
Aelas Evexa, 


® Important documents, although 
they were tobe sealed wp, were also, 
it seems, attested by a seal beneath 
the writing. Plato, Leg. ix. p. 856; 
ef. Demosth. in Panten.p. 978; and 
in Aphob. p. 837. 
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indeed a master-stroke ; and there are only two letters to 
alter ; for, as good luck has it, the fathers’ names are the 
same. But the seal?’ headded, ‘the seal ? how could you 
venture to break open the deed ?’ 

The old man made a second dive into the mysterious 
box, and drew out something resembling a signet. ‘I learnt 
how to make this substance from a cunning fellow who 
went about soothsaying. If pressed when soft, upon a seal, 
it receives all the characters with perfect accuracy and in 
a short time becomes as hard as stone.’® The will had been 
opened before, and the seal appended to it was merely an 
impression of this. ‘Can you distinguish between it and 
the genuine one ?’ ‘No,.that I can’t,’ answered the nephew. 
‘So then, it will be an easy matter to re-seal the deed, 
when we have altered the letters in these two places.’ 
‘But how am J to become rich by this?’ now interposed 
the youth, suspiciously ; ‘ my name is not mentioned in the 
testament.’ ‘ Listen a moment,’ replied the uncle; ‘the 
inheritance, as you may have read, is coupled with one 
condition—that the heir must marry the widow Cleobule, 
and if he object to this, must be content with five talents 
as his portion; but he will have the right of giving the 
widow in marriage, along with the rest of the property, to 
whorasoever he may judge proper.!° Now I am too old 
to marry again; and, besides, I was warned against it ina 
dream. I dreamt that I wished to take a wife, and went 


aaa 


® Lucian, Alexander seu Pseudo- | which is that intended in the text, he 


mantis, 21, mentions many artifices to 
which that impostor had recourse for 
opening letters containing inquiries 
addressed to him, and then sealing 
them again without detection. But 
the sen] is there of wax, which is 
here designedly supposed not to be 
the case. He, however, mentions two 
mothods of taking impressions in a 
soft substance which afterwards be- 
-cqume hard. The second of these, 


describes thus: rivdvov yap és KéA- 
Aay éuBardy, 7 KorAAGor rd BiBAla, 
Kal «ypby ék rovrou worhoas, ert 
iypoy bvra érerlde: rH opparyid: 
Kal abedov (aitina 5 Enpdy rylyve-. 
ro. Kal Képaros, mGAAoy BE aidhpor 
maryearepov) rouT@ 8& expiro woos 
rov rimov, See Note 14. 


1 See Note 20. 
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to the bride’s house to be betrothed to her, but when I 
essayed to go away again, the door was fastened, and 
could not be opened. Two interpreters of dreams, whom 
I consulted, foretold that I should die on the day of my 
betrothment;!! and that is warning enough: but you 
shall marry Cleobule, if you will privately cede half the 
property to me.’ The nephew reflected for a moment. 
‘It’s an unequal partition,’ he said at last; ‘ your share is 
unencumbered, while my moiety will be saddled with the 
widow.’ ‘Fool!’ retorted Sosilas; *Cleobule is such a 
beauty, that many a man would be glad to take her with- 
out any dowry at all; besides which it all depends on me, 
you know, whether you get a farthing.’ After some hig- 
gling, it was finally settled that the uncle should not 
receive the five talents over and above his half of the pro- 
perty, but that these should be included in the partition. 
‘Now hand me the will,’ said the old man; ‘ with this 
little sponge I erase the two letters, and the more -easily 
_ because the paper is so good.!2 Look! they are now 


1 Artemidor. Oneiroer. i. 78: 
oida 5é riva, ds Ehotey eioerAGety eis 
wopveioy Kal ph BivarGce eked Gety. 
kal drdOavey ob mera TOAAGS THuEpas. 


2 The observations in Gallus, p. 
325, on the paper of the ancients, 
are perhaps open to question; owing 
chiefly te the uncertainty as to the 
meaning of the passage in Pliny, Naz. 
Hist. xiti, 12, 28, which is the main 
source of our knowledge about this 
manufacture. Sprengel, dilgem. En- 
eyclop. explains the words, ‘ Preepa- 
rantur ex eo charte, diviso acu in 
pretenues, sed quam latissimas phi- 
luras;’ ‘The inner pith was split by 
a pointed instrument into very thin, 
but broad slices.” This canhardly be 
- the meaning, for the inner pith of 
the papyrus appears to be much too 


Sone 


Again, if Pliny had meant that the 
stalk was cut into plates or slices, he 
would have used the word laming or 
tabelle, certainly not philure. Nor 
were longitudinal sections madeofths 
stalk, for each strip would have then 
contained all degrees of quality; 
whereas Pliny says, ‘principatus me- 
dio, atque inde scissures ordine,’ that 
is, thestrips were such, thatthe inner- 
most one was the best, and they gradu- 
ally becameinferior as they got nearer 
theouter part, proptores cortict. This 
agrees also with what Pliny adds as 
to the process of manufacture: ‘Pre- 
mitur deinde prelis, et siccantur sole 
plagule atque inter se jungun‘ur, » 
proximarum semper bonitatisdiminu- 
tionead deterrimas, Nunquam plures 
scapo,quam vicens. Theold vapla- 
nation of Winkelmann, ii. p.$7 seems 


‘porous for the fabrication of paper. ' to be the best, that the many bast- 
Me = 
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This ink,’ continued he, as he 


produced a little box,!8 and the writing-reed, ‘ is of just the 


like skins or layers placed one under 
another were peeled off, (these are the 
philuree, jand thus the strips produced. 

The paper of the Nile was known 
and used in Greece long before the 
time of Herodotus, for he says, v. 58: 
kal ras BUBAous SipOdpas xarédove 
ard Tol madaod of “Iwyes, STs Kore 
év omdvt BUBAwY expéewyro Sipbépyar 
wyéenot re kal dtéyot, The univer- 
gal name for the paper, as a writing 
matorial, is BiBAes ; the single leaf is 
mulled xdprys; and when written 
upon, or designed for such a purpose, 
it is denominated  ypaypareioy and 
ypaupertSioy; though these words 
a6 sometimes used to mean merely 
the tablets, rlvares, 5éArot, smeared 
over with softened wax, udAéy or 
ugrda, (Poll. x. 58,) which were also 
carly used. The word udAén is ex- 
plained by Harpocration, Photius, He- 
sychius and Suidas to be meuararype- 
yys xypds, and we may readily suppose 
that the wax was mixed with some- 
thing to make it less brittle; Suidas 
algo mentions oxAnpéknpot d€Aror, 
which would better preserve the 
writing on them: mdAis wey ypddor- 
rat, Siarnpodo. 8 ra ypapevra. 
These wax tablets were only used for 
letters, and matters of no permanent 
moment. A passage in Demosthenes, 
in Steph. ii. p. 1182, is worthy of 
uttontion: “Ere rolvuy Kby dard tov 
ypopuarelou yvoln tis, ev @ Hh pap- 
rupta yeypamrra, re ta Wevdy pe- 
papripnke. Aereukwudvoy re yap 
ears Kal ofxodey Karecrevacpevor. 
Kabrot Tous méy Td wemparyyéva wap- 
rupodvras mpoohKe: olxobey Tas wap- 
_ ruplas Kareckevacievas maprupely* 
rots 8€ ras mpoK?qoes jsaprupovv- 
‘ras, Tobs and rairoudrou mpocrdy- 


Tas, év udrOn -yeypaypevay rhy pap- 
tuplay, iva, ef re mpoorypdpat } ara. 
ryetvo. Bovdnéy, pddiov ¥. Nothing 
could be easier than to alter anything 
written on a wax tablet, and ink- 
marks could also readily be effaced. 
The Nile paper, particularly when 
good, did not, to any great extent, 
imbibe the writing fluid, which, as we 
learn from Pliny, resembled our In- 
dian-ink, and could easily be washed 
off with a wetted finger ora sponge. 
See Chameleon ap. Athen, ix. p. 407: 
kev eis to Mynrpgov, brov ray dua 
hoay ai ypapal, nal Bpékas roy bax- 
tudov é« rod aordéuaros SihAenbe Thy 
Sixny tov “Hyhuovos. Hence the 
paper might be cleaned, and then 
used a second time, as waAlunoroy. 
See Gallus, p. 828. With regard to 
the price, all that can be stated is 
that a piece of paper for a bond cost 
two chaleus, z.¢. a quarter of an obule, 
Demosth. in Dionysod. p. 1283: Aa- 
Boy yap apyvpioy davepdy nal duo- 
Aoyoupevoy ey ypapuaridl dvoiy 
XarKoly éwavnuévy Kal BiBAwdig pur- 
pp wavy rhy déuoroylay Karare- 
Aoure rod woihoew Ta Sika, See 
Note 19 to Scene tv. 


18 Pollux, iv. 18, and x. 59, men- 
tions among the requirements of a 
school-boy, the ink-stand, muvtloy, 
which he also calls peravoddéxor. 
The ink, rb wéAay, was not a chemi- 
cal preparation, but merely a pigment 
which was prepared for use by rub- 
bing; Demosth. de Corona, p. 313: 
7d wérav rpiBew. Instead of quills, 
they employed reeds, mdAauar -ypa- 
pets. Poll. x. 61. Seo Gallus, p. 
327. Plutarch, Demosth. 29, relates 
of that orator, that he used to bite his 
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same blackness as the writing. There we have it, all right. 
Who will assert that it was not always as it now stands?’ 
‘Excellent !’ said the nephew; ‘now for the seal.’ The old 
man carefully folded up the deed again, moistened some 
clay,‘ tied the string, and impressed the forged stamp upon 
the clay. ‘There!’ said he, ‘isn’t it the same seal?’ ‘ Well, 
that beats everything,’ cried Lysistratos, as he compared 
the two seals; ‘no one will ever dream that it is a forgery.’ 
A rustling outside the door startled the old man. He 
snatched up the will and the other contents of the box, 
which he bore off, and fastened the door of the room 
adjacent, sealing it for greater security. Then taking the 
lamp, he explored the court, to discover, if possible, the 
cause of the disturbance. ‘It was nothing, he said, when 
he came back; ‘most likely the storm which made the 
door shake. It will soon be morning; Lysistratos, come 
into my bed-chamber, and let us have a short nap.’ 

The two worthies had not been long gone, when Molon 
glided softly into the room, and groped about, in the dark, 





writing-reed while meditating: kat | The double meaning of the word ji- 
AaBay BiBAiov, ws ypdpe MEAAWY, | mos gave occasion to the witty an- 
mpoqveyke TG orduart roy Kéda- | swer of Lais, recorded by Athen. xiii. 
nov, Kal Sard, bomep év TG Siavo- | p. 585: mpds Aalda rhy KoprvOlay 
etodor Kat ypddew <idOer, xpdvey | epacrhs drocgpdyicpa méubas exé- 
viva Karéoxev, elra aovyKadupdpe- | Acve waparylverOar, 73’, ob Stvauan, 
vus amexrwe Thy Keparny, See also | elre, wydds ort. See Poll. x. 59. 
Plutarch, Dec. Or. Vit. iv. p. 376. | The document to be sealed was tied 
A pointed instrument, ypapeZov, was | round by «thread, Atvoy; or perhaps 
used for writing on waxed tablets. | it was pierced on the open side, and 
PolLiv.18; x. 59. Cf. Plut. Humen.1. | the thread drawn through. See Paul. 
Sent. xxv.6. Thematerial fortheseal 

4 In early times a kind of earth, | wasthenputonthe endsofthisthread. 
called eretula by the Romans, seems | part under the knot, part upon it, and 
tohavebeen exclusivelyusedforseals, | then stamped. See Lucian, Alex- 
and it continued to be so employed | and. 21: BeAdyny mupdoas 7d ind 
after wax had come into vogue. See | rhy odpayi8a uépos rod xnpod dia- 
Beckmann’s Hist. of Inventions. The | rhewy éinper nad pera rhy dydyvw- 
Greeks’ named this material powos. | ow rH Beadvy addis émryaidvas roy 


Aristoph. Lysist. 1199 : Knpov, rév re Kdrao bed re Alyy Kal 
Kal pnddy ovrws 2 roy arhy Thy oppayita txovTa, 
et ceonpavdar, Ta wh oxi robs Atrous fgdias cuverdrAa, 
EVGOTATAL | toe 


uw 2 
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for one of the sofas. A gleam of moonlight shone through 
the open door; and he hastily seized something that lay 
in the folds of the drapery; and then, as quickly and 
softly vanished, his gestures denoting the prize to be one 
on which he set a high value. 


amperes 


When morning dawned on the house of the deceased, 
it found the inmates already busy with preparations for the 
burial. An earthen vessel, filled with water, stood before 
the door, to signify to the passenger that it was a house 
of mourning.'® Within, the women were occupied in 
anointing and laying out the corpse. Cleobule, inexpe- 
rienced, and woe-begone like an orphan child, had begged 
the aid of Sophilos; who, even without solicitation, would 
have undertaken to conduct the funeral. She had always 
looked on Polycles in the light of an affectionate uncle, 
who had indulged her every wish; and now she wept fo1 
him as for a parent; while she applied herself to her 
mournfnl duties, assisted by her mother, whom she had 
sent for on the previous evening, as her child-like tremors, 
which had been early nourished by nurses’ fairy-tales and 
ghost-stories, rendered solitude in the house of death in- 
supportable.!® 

It was still early, and Sophilos was just debating with 


18 See Excursus on The Burials ; 

also Eurip. Alcestis, 98 : 

muAay mapoude 8 obx ope 

Wiyyator ws vouiserat 

Xeovip’ eri Ocrav wvdacs. 
Cf. Hesych. s. v. 3orpaxoy: dardre tis 
Garofdvo. ydorpay mpo rev Bupdy 
erlecay, €& BAAns oixlas AapBd- 
ovres Kol wAnpotyres HSaros, 


36 The fear of apparitions and of 
- being alone in the dark is occasionally 
mentioned See the story of Demo- 
eritus, quoted inthe Excursuson The 
Burials; and Plaut. Mosteli.ii. 2, 76. 
‘These fears were fostered by a multi- 


tude of terrifying stories. of which 
several survive. <A. ghost-story that 
may becompared tothatof the Marble 
Guest oceurs in Dio Chrygost. Or. 
xxxi. p. 618 : reAcuThicavros 5t mpary- 
ua wavrey davonréraroy Kal doePéq 
oraroy érole. roy yap avipidvra 
avrod, roy éorara ev uéon rH wert, 
vinrop éuacriyou. roryapovy etre 
ard rixns, ere Samoviou rivds ve- 
Meohoavros avrg, xumbels wore éx 
ths Bdoews HrorobOncer Gua rH 
pdoriryt kal Krelver rov Bydpa, A 
somewhat similar story may be found 
in Lucian’s Philopseudos, 
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the women as to the order of the interment, when Sosilas 
also made his appearance, with sorrow in his aspect, but 
exultation in his heart. He had hastened, he said, to 
bring the will which the deceased had deposited in his 
hands; as, perhaps, it might contain some dispositions 
respecting his interment.” He then named the witnesses 
who had been by when he received the will, and whose 
presence would now be necessary at the opening. Cleobule 
was somewhat disconcerted to find the document that was 
to decide her future fate placed in the custody of one to 
whom, whom early childhood, she had entertained feelings 
of aversion. Polycles had never been explicit on this 
head, merely assuring her, in general terms, that she had 


been cared for. 


And such she now hoped was the case; 


but yet she had rather that anybody else had produced 


the will. 


Sophilos, on the other hand, did not seem at 
all put out by the circumstance. 


He praised Sosilas for 





1” That the will was opened im- 
mediately on the testator’s death is 
evident from the fact that it often 
contained dispositions regarding the 
burial. See Notes 25 and 26. Cf. 
Lucian, Nigrin. 30, whence it also 
appears that the opening did not take 
place judicially, as at Rome, but in 
private before witnesses. It is true 
that a more public procedure is men- 
tiored in*Lucian, Zim. 21: nad é wey 
vexpos éy oxorev@ mou Tis oiklas 
mpoxerrar, trép Tra ydvara warag 
rH 606yy oKemdpevos mepiudxntos 
rais yarais, us 8& (wAodrov) af 
ereAmioayres év TH a&yopd mepié- 
vouot Kexnvéres. , “Emeidav 5& 7d o'n- 
peioy apapelf nat rd Alvor evrunbA, 
Kot 4 SéAros avorxOH, tal dvaxnpyxoy 
pov. 6 xawvds Seowdrns «7A. We 
must not, however, infer from this 
that the practice was prevalentatany 
early period, for Lucian frequently 
jntroduces much that is quite irrele- 


vant to earlier Attic custome. On the 
contrary, we must suppose that the 
will was opened in private, and noc 
proved beforea court till afterwards ; 
and this view is borne out by De- 
mosth. in Aphob, ii. p, 887: &Ar’ 
expyv, émeidy trax’ éredcirynoev 
56 marnp, cioxadécayras mdprupas 
morAdOvs mapacnphvacba Kercdoat 
Tas diadqKas, Wy’, ef re eyévero du- 
gisBnthowoy, hv eis T& ypdupore 
Tavr érayeAbety, The pdprupas 
moAAovds would not have been re- 
quired, if the proceedings had been 
of a judicial character. Nor can we 
conclude from Demosth. in Steph. i. 
p. 1104, that wills were opened in the 
presence of dietetes, for in the case 
there mentionnd the matter was al- 
ready a subjest of litigation, and a 
copy only of the will could be pro- 
duced. Ses Meier and Schémann, 
Att, Proc. p. 259. 
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his punctuality, and desired that the witnesses might he 
cited to attend; but this, the other said, was not necessary, 
as he had already sent them notices to that effect. 

Before long, the three made their appearance. ‘ You 
were present,’ said Sosilas to them, ‘when Polycles com- 
mitted his last will to my charge?’ They replied in the 
affirmative. ‘You will be ready then to testify that this 
is the deed which he entrusted tome?’ ‘ The superscrip- 
tion and the seal,’ answered one of them, ‘are what prove 
its authenticity. All that we can witness to is, that a 
testament was deposited with you—not, that this is the 
identical one in question;'* still there is no ground for 
the contrary assumption, since the seal is untouched, and 
may be recognised as that of Polycles.’ ‘Do you, there- 
fore, satisfy yourself, Cleobule, that I have faithfully dis- 
charged your hushand’s behest. Do you acknowledge this 
seal?’ With trembling hand Cleobule took the deed. 
‘An eagle clutching a snake,’ said she; ‘it is the device 
of his signet.’ She next handed the testament to Sophilos, 
who algo pronounced it all right. ‘Open it then,’ said 
Sosilas to one of the witnesses, ‘that its contents may be 
known. My sight is bad; do one of you read for me.’ 





% The presence of witnesses at 
the depositing of a will was consi- 
dered’ necessary for séveral reasons. 
Firstly, in order that the existence of 
the testament might not be kept 
secret; secondly, that the fact of its 
deposition might be defended against 
any cuvils; next, as an additional 
security against forgery ; and lastly, 
to prove that the testator was free 
from any mental infirmity which 
might incapacitate him, by Solon’s 
law, from any, testamentary dispo- 
sition of his property. See Note 19, 
infra. The witnesses, however, knew 
nothing of the contents of the will, 
and therefore could not attest the 


authenticity of thesame at its opening. 
Iseeus, de Nicosir. her. p. 75: kal rdp 
SiariWepévwy of woAdol ovde Aéyouat 
Tots mapaywouevos 8,7. StarlBevras, 
GAN’ adrod udvav Tod naradumety Bia 
Ohxas pdprupas waptoravras, Of, Id.de 
Apollodort her, p. 160. Wills, how- 
ever, were frequently forged, and 
palmed off as genuine. Aristot. | 
Probl, xxix. 3: 814 rt éviows dinacrry- 
plois rots yéveot paAdrov ® rats dia- 
Gjkas Wypiodyra; ort -yévous pev 
ovk ort Karopedoacda, BAAX Td dy 
awopatvey. Stadia: 5€ wroAAal Wev- 
Seis Hin ekerdyxOnoay ofoa, C8. 
Demosth. iz Mucart. p. 1051; and 
Lucian, adv. induct, 19. 
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The string was cut, the document unfolded, and the wit- 
ness read as follows: 

“The testament of Polycles the Peanian. May all 
be well; but should I not recover from this sickness, thus 
do I devise my estate. I give my wife® Cleobule, with 
all my fortune, as set down in the accompanying schedule,” 
—save and except all that is herein otherwise disposed,— 
to my friend Sosilas, the son of Philo, to which end I[ 


1 The form in which a will was 
drawn up is well known to us. We 
have extracts or epitomes of wills in 
Demosth. im Steph. i. p. 1110; in 
Aphod, i. p. 826. Of much greater 
value, however, are the wills of Plato, 
Aristotle, Theophrastus, Lycon, and 
Epicurus, which have been preserved 
verbatim by Diogenes Laertius, They 
mostly commence by a kind of title ; 
thus Demosth. zn Steph. p. 1110: 
Tdéde Sidero Marlow ’Axapveds: or 
as in Diog, Laert, iii, 41: Tdde naré- 
Aure TlAdrwy Kat Siébero. The for- 
mula”Eora wéy ed is a common com- 
mencement. Diog. Laert. v. 11.:”Eo- 
rat wey eb day 5é vt oupBalyn, rdde 
diddero ’Apirrorérns. So ib. § 51: 
“Korat pay eb day Sé re cupBh, TAde 
Siarl@ewor: and Lycon’s will, 7d. § 69, 
commences: Tdéde diarlOeuce rept 
rév Kar’ éuaurdy, éday wh Surndd rh 
appwortay ratirny breveyxe, Cer- 
tain persons were by a law of Solon 
incapacitated from making a will. 
Demosth. in Steph. ii. p. 1188: ra 
éavrot S:abdoba: elves, Srws dy €0cAn, 
dy wh waides dor yrhowo &ppeves, by 
py pavidy  yhpws, I) papudxer, 3) 
véoou everey, } yuvainl mesduevos, 
4 ixd raév rod mapavouwrv, } in’ 
avdynns,  trd Serpod karadrndo- 
Gels. This can only refer to cases 
in which the mind ‘was enfeebled, 
for bodily infirmity was no impedi- 


ment, Thus in Iswus, de Apoilod. 
her. p. 160: ef ris reAeurjoew pér- 
moy de0ero, Cf. Diog. Laert. iv. 44. , 
The document was superscribed with 
the name of thetestator. Demosth. 
in Steph, i. p. 1106: ypapparctoy 
exe, ep’ B yeypddbat, AiabhjKy Ma- 
clwvos. At the end, curses were 
often imprecated against those who 
should act contrary to its dispositions. 
Demosth. Phorm. p. 960: Gar’ évay- 
Tia TH Stabhicn Kal rats Gor’ éxelyys 
apais ypaeloas bxb Tov warps 
éAatvets, GiwKeis, ouKopayress, 


20 The Attic laws of inheritance 
are obscure and difficult. Polycles 
and Cleobule are here supposed with- 
out heirs male, while the latter, as 
niece of the testator, would be heir at 
law. There occur instances of a third 
person being designated as spouse as 
well as xdpios of the testator’s widow. 
The cases of Demosthenes’ father, 
Demosth. in Aphob. may be cited, 
and perhaps also that of Pasion. Id. 
in Steph. p. 1110. Cf. Diog. Laert. 
x. 19. 


21 Usually the various goods and 
chattels are enumerated in the will; 
here, however, Plato’s will has been 
the model: cxedy Te yeypappéva, av 
exe Ta dvrlypada Anuyrpios. Diog. 
Laert. iii, 43. 
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adopt him as my son. But should he refuse to marry 
her, then I bequeath to him the five talents lying with 
Pasion, the money-changer; but I then constitute him 
guardian of Cleobule, and he shall give her, with the rest 
of the property, to some husband of his own choosing ; who 
shall take possession of my house. I give and bequeath 
my house on the Olympieion to Theron, the son of Callias ; 
and the lodging-house in the Pirzus to Sophilos, son of 
Philo. To the son of Callipides I bequeath my largest 
silver bowl, and to his wife.a pair of gold earrings, and 
two coverlets and two cushions of the best in my posses- 
sion; that I may not seem to have forgotten them.” To 
my physician, Zenothemis, I leave a legacy of one thousand 
drachme, though his skill and attention have deserved still 
more.4 Let my sepulchre be erected in a fitting spot of 
the garden outside the Melitic gate.» Let Theron, toge- 
ther with Sophilos and my relatives, see to it that my 
obsequies and monument be neither unworthy of me, nor 
yet on too sumptuous a scale.** I expressly prohibit 
Cleobule and the women, as well as the female slaves, from 
cutting off their hair, or otherwise disfiguring themselves,”? 
To Demetrius, who has long been free, I remit his ransom, 
and make him a present of five mina, a himation and a 
chiton, in consideration of his faithful services.2 Of the 





22 See Iszeus, de Aristarch. her. 
p. 258; and Petit. Leg. Att. 579. 


*® Theophrastus’ will, iAid. v. 68: 
Odijar 8& al Huds, Brov by Boni pd- 
Arora apudrroy elvac TOO Khrov, MN- 


28 Lycon’s will, ap. Diog. Laert. v. 
72: AlBope 56 rH KadrAlvou mradig 
Gnpixrclwy Cebyos Kal rH -yuvasnl 
adrod poloxay (edyos, Yrordaida, 
dudlraroy, weplorpwye, mpookedd- 
Agia Svo Th PéAteTA Toy KaTaAeL- 
WOMerar, 


4 Thid.: Tinnodrw 3€ wal rods 
larpovs Tlacl@euiw wat Medlay, aél- 
ous Bvras Kal did Thy eripéArciay Thy 
mept ue Kal rhy réxvny Kal pelCoves 
ert Tinhs. 


dev weplepyor wepl thy radhy, pre 
wept rd pvypcioy wrorodyras, 


*6 Lycon’s will, ibid. v. 70 > rep) 38 
THs expopas kal Kavo'ews értmernOh~ 
Twcoy BovrAwy kal KadaAivus perd 
Trav ourndwy, dws ph’ dveredbepos 
yévnrat phre meplepyos, 


27 See Exeursus on The Burials. 


78 Diog. Laert. v. 72: Anunrple 
wey erevdépp mddat svrs adlnus ta 
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slaves, I hereby manumit™®™ Parmeno, and Chares,®° with 
his child; but Carion and Donax must work for four years 
in the garden, and shall then be made free, if they shall 
have conducted themselves well during that period.®} 
Manto shall be free immediately on Cleobule’s marriage,*? 
and shall also receive three mine. Of the children of my 
slaves none are to be sold, but are to be kept in the bouse 
till they are grown up, and then set free.® Syrus, however, 
shall be sold.** Sophilos, Theron, and Callipides will dis- 
charge the duties of executors.> This testament is placed 
in the keeping of Sosilas. Witnesses: Lysimachos, son 





Adrpa kal Slowu: wévre pds, Kad 
iudriovy Kal xiT@va: va woAAG me- 
mornkas per’ éuov, Bloy eboxnuova 
exy. 


| Kal KadAlav wapauetvarras ery rét~ 
Tapa éy T@ Khw~y Kal ocvvepyaraud- 
vous kal dvayapratrous -yevouévous 
apinus édevbépovs. So also Id. v.78: 
Kal "Aydbwva dbo &rn mapapyelvayra 
29 The manumission of slaves, and | aqetoOa: éredeoor. 
of their children, occurs very fre- 
quently in wills. So in Aristotle’s % Aristotle’s will, Diog. Laert. 
will, Diog. Laert. v. 15. Also a i v. 15: Tdywva S& érctOepov elvan, 
female slave is sometimes assigned | Sray qj mats éxdo67. 
toafreedman. Thusin Lycon’s will: 
SiSceom: St wal Sipw érAevdépw dyri 
rérrapas uvas, kal rhy Myvodmpay 
5iSewut, 


88 This humane disposition is also 
made by Aristotle. 1b.: ph rwAetp 
St ray radiwy pndéva ray ent Oepa- 
mevdyTwy, aAAG Xpicba: abrois > Srap 
& éy nruwie yéverra, éreddepa eect 
vou Kar atlav. 


80 The assertion of Limburg 
Brower, Hist. de la Civilisation des 
Grecs, i. p. 254, that slaves might not 
have thé same names as freemen, is ** Theophrastus’ will. Diog. Laert, 
utterly unfounded. In the above- | v. 55: EvBiov & aaroddcban. 
mentioned wills a host of the most 
distinguished names are mentioned 
as being those of slaves; for instance, 
Dionysios, Philo, Cimon, Callias, De- 
metrios, Crito, Chares, Euphranor, 
Agathon, Nicias, &c. Had not this 
been the case, the law (Gell. ix. 2), 
that no slave might bear the names 
Harmodius or Aristogeiton, would 
have been auESet ons: 


35 In Theophrastus’ will we have: 
"Emmeanral $€ torwoa ray év 7H 
Siabnkn -yeypaypévwv “lrmapxos, Ny- 
Aevs, Srpdrayv, «7.A, Diog. Laert. 
v. 56. These éwrimeAnral, or execu- 
tors, are not quite identical with the 
émirpérot in Aristotle’s or Plato's 
wills, for the latter took also the 
office of guardians. See Meier and 

 Schémann, Att. Proc, p. 445. | 


terete nent fenatan rn ae A Ne 


a Diog. Laert. v. 55: Mdynv 58 
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of Strato; Hegesias, of Hegio; and Hipparchos, of Cal- 
lippos.” 

A deathlike stillness reigned among the audience when 
the reader had concluded. At the first words Cleobule 
had turned pale, and sunk back on a settle half-fainting, 
while her mother, who was crying, supported her. Sophilos 
placed his hand on his lips, and was lost in thought: the 
witnesses mutely surveyed the scene. Sosilas alone seemed 
perfectly composed. ‘Take courage,’ said he, approaching 
Cleobule; ‘ fear not that [ will lay claim to the happiness 
that Polycles intended for me. I myself too am astonished, 
and could easily be dazzled by the tempting prize: but I 
am too old to dream of wedding a young bride. Willingly 
do I resign the rich inheritance, and shall select for you a 
husband more suitable in age.’ 

Cleobule turned away with a shudder. Sosilas grasped 
the will, saying, ‘ Nothing more is now wanting but the 
attestation of the witnesses, that such was the tenor of 
the will, when opened.’** The witnesses accordingly set 
their seals to the writing. ‘It is not the only testament 
that Polycles has left,’ remarked one of them. ‘ How? 
What?’ exclaimed Sosilas, turning pale; ‘ nothing is said 
here about the existence of another will.” ‘I don’t rightly 
understand it,’ replied the witness; but two days after 
you received this, Polycles called me and four others in as 
witnesses, on his depositing another document—doubtless 
a duplicate of this—in the hands of Menecles, to-whese 
house he had caused himself to be conveyed.’ 

The effects of this disclosure on those present were, 
as might have been expected, extremely various. Sosilas 
stood like one utterly undone; a faint ray of hope glim- 
mered in the bosom of Cleobule; Sophilos eyed narrowly 
the countenance of the forger, who quailed before his 
glance; and the witnesses looked doubtingly at one an- 


%6 The passage from Demosthenes | witnesses, after opening the will, set 
‘quoted in Note 17 shows that the | their seals to it, 
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other. Sosilas at length broke the silence. ‘ This will, 
said he with some vehemence, ‘is genuine; and even sup- 
posing that there is another authentic one in existence, its: 
contents will of course be the same.” ‘Why! it is indeed 
hardly to be supposed,’ rejoined Sophilos, ‘ that Polycles 
would have changed his mind in two days: but we must 
invite Menecles to produce the copy in his custody, with- 
out loss of time.’ A slave here entered, and whispered a 
message in his ear. ‘The very thing!’ he cried. ‘ Mene- 
cles is not less punctual than you. Two of his witnesses 
have already arrived, in obedience to his summons; and 
he will therefore shortly be here in person.’ The men 
now entered. Sosilas walked up and down the room, and 
gradually recovered his composure. Even should his plans 
be unpleasantly disturbed by the contents of the second 
will, still a wide field would be open for litigation, in which 
he had an even chance of coming off victor. Menecles 
soon arrived with the other two witnesses, and delivered 
the will. The superscription and seal were found to be 
correct, and its contents ‘tallied with those of the first, 
word for word, with the exception of the two names, which 
were interchanged. At the end was a postscript, to the 
effect that an exactly similar testament was deposited 
with Sosilas the Pirzan.?’ 


% This custom of depositing seve- 
ralTtopics of a will in the hands of 
different persons seems to have been 
very common. In Demosth. in Steph. 
ii. p. 11387, where we read: diaéyray 
ovdels wdmore dyrlypata eroijoaro: 
GAA cuyypapay pty, Iva edaor Kal 
Bh mapaBalvwor, hiadyKav 5é of. tov- 
Tov "yap évexa karadelrovew of Siar 
Oduevor, va undels €id7, & Siarléevran, 
all that is meant is that no open 
copies were given, whence the con 
tents ofa man’s will might be divulged 


in his lifetime. This agrees with. 


Iseus, de Apullod. Her p. 160. But 


several copies might be left for addi- 
tional security. Arcesilaos took this 
precaution. In a letter to Thauma- 
sias, in which he commits a copy to 
his keeping, we read, tetvrat 5€ °AG7- 
yoy avrat wapa Tiot TOY yrwpluwy, 
Kal év ‘“Eperpia map’ "Augtuplry, 
Diog. Laert. iv. 44. So Theophras- 
tus had deposited three copies. See 
his will in Diog, Laert. v. 57: ai d:a~ 
Onn Kelvra: ayriypapa TE Ocoppd- 
otov Saxrudle oceonmacuéerat, pla, 
wey, t.A. The witnesses might, or 
might not, be the same; thus in 
Lheuplirastus’ second will we have 
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The reading of this caused a violent scene, and plenty 
of abuse and recrimination followed on both sides. Sosilas 
pronounced it a forgery, and went off declaring that he 
would make good his claims before a court of law. 


oe 


The morning of the funeral had arrived; and, before 
daybreak, a crowd of mourners, and of others actuated 
merely by motives of curiosity, had collected in and around 
the house, either to attach themselves to the procession, 
or merely to be spectators of the pageant. Even the day 
before, whilst the corpse lay in state, the door was crowded 
by persons who in the course of their lives had never be- 
fore crossed its threshold. Several too had evinced much 
celerity in putting on mourning, being very anxious to 
establish their claims to a distant relationship with the 
defunct, when they learnt the property was in dispute, and 
there seemed a prospect of good fishing in the troubled 
waters. 

Charicles, however, did not present himself within ; 
although perhaps the house possessed greater attractions 
for him than for any of the others. The impression his 
late unexpected appearance made on Cleobule had not 
escaped him, and he held it improper to disturb her duties 
to the departed by a second visit. Still he could not omit 
accompanying the funeral procession to the place of inter- 
ment; and in fact Sophilos, who somehow felt a great 
liking for the youth, had himself invited him to be pre- 
sent. The old gentleman had paid him several visits, and, — 
in a significant manner, had described how much Cleobule 
was imperilled by the will, which he was convinced was a 
forgery. Charicles was perhaps more disquieted at this 
than even Sophilos himself. Whichever way the matter 


might be decided, it would of course make no difference - 


udprupes of abrol, but for the third | Her. p. 123. 
' will others are selected. Cf Lysias, bl 
in Diogit. p. 864; Iseeus, de Philoet. % See Aristoph. Hguites, 864. 


® 
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to him personally; for, in case a fraud were detected, the 
lady would become the wife of Sophilos; and, as regarded 
himself, he had made up his mind, that, even under the 
most favourable circumstances, it would never befit one of 
his years and condition to marry a widow of such large 
property :*° he was, nevertheless, pained to think that such 
a fascinating creature might fall into the power of one 
who, to judge from all accounts, must be utterly unworthy 
of her. He had caught only a hasty glimpse of Sosilas at 
Polycles’ house, and therefore was the more inclined to 
attend the funeral, where he would be sure to obtain a 
good view of him ;—impelled by these reasons, he had 
repaired to the house of woe at an early hour, but forbore 
to enter, waiting outside in order to attach himself to 
Sophilos, as soon as he should come out. 

The first ray of the morning sun had not as yet beamed 
forth, when the procession began to move. In front, the 
plaintive tones of the flutes resounded in Carian mode; 
next followed the friends of the deceased, and any others 
of the male sex who wished to join the train. Behind 
these came freedmen,*® bearing the bed, on which lay the 
corpse, as if asleep, wearing a white robe and garland. 
The magnificent purple pall was half hidden by number- 
less chaplets and tenisz:*! beside it walked slaves bearing 
vessels of ointment, and other needful accessories. Behind 
the bier followed the women, and among them Cleobule, 
led. by, her mother. Never, perhaps, had she appeared 


a 


°9 So Plutarch, Amat. 2, says, with 
regard toa somewhat similar case: 
lapaddtou 6& rov mpdyyaros abrod 
pavévros, re phtnp bpewpiro rd 
Bdpos rod otkov nal roy dyKov, as 
ov Kare Tov épact7iy. See Excursus 


- on The Women. 


40 This supposition is the most 
natural one in the absence of rela- 
tions. See Excursus on The Burials. 


41 The passage of Alciphron, Hpist. 
i. 86, quoted in the Excursus on The 
Burials, need not lead us to suppose 
that the bier of young persons only 
was thus crowned. Plutarch, Philop. 
21, speaking of Philopoemen’s burial, 
says: Abrhy 58 rhy ddplay bab wAq- 
fous rawiy xal orepavav ports 
dpwpeérny éxducey 6 rod orparnyod 
rTav "Axady wais, ToAvBios, 
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more beautiful; never was it more manifest that the fresh 
vermilion which tinged her delicate cheeks was no deceit- 
ful work of the cosmetic pencil.” 


#2 There can be no doubt that 
painting was almost universal among 
the Grecian women. The reason of 
this may have been that the oinoup- 
éiv, cKiaroapecbat, and the del Kabh- 
o6as of the girls and women robbed 
them of their natural freshn:ss and 
colour, which they thus endeavoured 
to imitate. Thus Ischomachos coun- 
selled his young wife to tuke exer- 
cise, that she might do without the 
rouge which she was accustomed 
constantly to use. Xenoph. icon. 
10, 10: cuveBodrevoy abr7, wh dov- 
Auk@s Gel nabFjobu, Cf Stob. Tie. 
Ixxiv. 61: Ei yap pndéy ti dxvjiom 
alryy kal wept yuuvacias Exew dva- 
meloas, évravda ebpos dv Kal, of 
advo. érebupoduey, roy Kéopoy TQ 
céuart, Tod yey yap dyialvew od- 
dév Fuovye Boxe? BAAO te mweplOnua 
Kal amepidépaoy Kperrrov, T1dpbw 8 
by ety wal rot SenOijvas yurh syial- 
vouta Kat Wiunvdlov, Kat tn’ opbaryg 
iroypapis, kat tAAou xpduaros (w- 
ypapodvros Kat davliforyres ras 
bes, While the women wore en- 
gaged in their ordinary domestic avo- 
cations, paint may have been partially 
disused, but it was resumed when they 
were poing out, or wished to be spe- 
cially attractive. Soin Lysias,de Cede 
Eratosth. p. 15, the woman retouches 
her complexion when she goes to meet 
her paramour, and the next morning 
her husband observes, gdofe 5é pos 
To apdownoy epipvbidoba, See Ly- 
sistrata, 149; ef. Heel. 878; Plut. 
‘1064; and Plutarch, Alcid. 39. The 
pigments employed were eudboy, i.¢. 
cerussa, or white lead, &yxevea or 
eyxouvea, maudépws, cuxduvoy, and 


piukos, which last chiefly supplied the 


Seed 


red tint; all the red colours were de- 
rived from the vegetable kingdom. $3- 
kos is not mentioned in earlier times; 
&yxouce occurs most frequently, Xe- 
noph. icon. 10, 2: "Eye rolvuv, en, 
dav wore abrhy, & &., évrerpiupd- 
yyV, TWOAAG wey Wiuvdlw, Srws Aev- 
xorépa rt Soxoin elvar, 9 Fy, TOAAH 
be éyxoton, Srws epvOporépa doat- 
voiro tis aAndelas K.r.A. Of. Ly- 
sistr. 48 ; Eccl. 929: and a fragment 
of Alexis in Athen. xiii. p. 568: 
oupBéeBnr’ elvar pédavap 
Yripvbio. 
Acuxdxpwsg Adav ris doris wadépwr’ évrpc 
Be?au. 

See Etymol. M. dbiupv0Gc0a, The 
folly and repulsiveness of the practice 
are well pictured by Ischomachos, 
Xen. icon. 10,8: ALS ardras: ab- 
ra tous wav Btw “sows Sbvatve’ dy 
avebeAeyxtws efamaray, cuvdvras dé 
del dvdyrn GAlonerOa, dy émiyer- 
paow ébarardy ddrdharous, *H yap 
e& ebvijis aNioxovra edtaviordpmevos 
ap waparkeuvdcacba,  trd idpa- 
Tos éAéyxovrat, } trd Saxpbwy Ba- 
cavifovrat, } brd Aovurpod aAndwos 
karerrednoay, So also an amusing 
fragment, of Eubulos, apt Afien. 
xiii. p. 557: 


, 
KarétAaoe 


; 
Ma. Ac’, ovyt mrepuremAaondvar WiprvOlors, 
oud Matrep Duels cuKapivy 1a6 yvddaus 
Kexpipévate av eginre rot Odpovs, 

ard Toy mev OfbaAuav Udpoppdas Svo 
péover médavos, éx S¢ ray yddwy idpas 
emt Tov THAXYHAOY aAoKG MiATUSYH TOLL, 
ert 7G wporwire & at tpixes Popovpevae 
etfao. todas, avamAraw Yuuvbiov. 


The eyebrows were painted with a 
dark colour, called péaav or %o Boros. 
Alexis, ap. Athen. xiii. p, 568: 


Tas Sdptis muppds exer res Cwypahotory 
aTBOAw. 
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The procession soon approached the garden, in the 
centre of which the funeral pyre had been erected. The 
bier having been lifted upon it, unguent vessels and other 
articles were thrown in, and a blazing pine-link was then 
applied to the pile, which being constructed of the most 
inflammable materials, took light at once, and the con- 
suming flame shot high aloft, amid the loud lamentations 
and sobs of those present. Sincere tears of deepest sor~ 
row were shed by Cleobule. With tottering step she 
approached the blazing pile, to throw into it a vessel of 
ointment, as a last libation of love; when, in her distrac- 
tion, a sudden draught of air drove the flame towards her 
without her being conscious of the danger. ‘ For heaven’s 
sake!’ screamed several voices,.and Charicles, reckless of 
everything, darted ahead of all the rest, and with his hands 
smothered the flame, which had already caught the border 
of her robe; he then led the trembling Cleobule to her 
mother, who was hastening towards her.” 

A part only of the escort tarried till the ashes were 
collected, and all the rites duly discharged. Of this num- 
ber was Chificles. But when the bones had been con- 
signed to the ground, and the women had bidden farewell 
to the new-made grave, he also, with Sophilos, wended his . 
way back towards the city. The possible consequences of the 
unhappy will formed the topic of conversation. Charicles: 


avase-painting of a female inasitting 
posture occupied in rouging with a 


It was also ealled oriupis. Poll. y. 
10Ls, wal 7rd droypduuara Kal 7 


orinuis map’ “lw. dv ’Oupdan 
kal thy pédowvar oripucy dparoypador. 


Instances occur of men painting, so 
Demetrios Phalereus, mentioned by 
Duris,ap. Athen xii.p.542. Ischoma- 
chostooasks his wife if she would pre- 
ferhim painted. Xenoph. Gcon. 10,5. 
The passage howeveris evidently cor- 
rupt, since dvBpeixeAor was never used 
for painting the eyes. We should 
probably read miliary 4 dvdpenday. 
In Tischbein’s Engravings, li. 58, is 


brush. This is copied in Béttiger'’s 
Sabina, Pl. ix. The operation was 
also performed with the finger. 


43 After Terent. Andr. i. 1, 102: 


In ignem imposita est: fletur. Interea hee 
soror, . 

Quam dixi, ad fammam-.accessit impruden - 
tius, 

Satis cum periclo: ibi tum exanimatus 
Pamphilus 

Bene dissimnlatnum amorem et celatum 
‘indicat, 

Adcurrit, mediam mulierem complectitur, 
etc. 
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could not conceal how very different an impression Sosilas 
had made upon him from what he had expected. To-day 
the man had looked so unassuming and devout, and withal 
so venerable, that he had well nigh dropped his suspicions. 
‘ Who ever would believe,’ said he, ‘ that beneath this ex- 
terior lurked such knavery?’ ‘ You will meet with plenty 
more such,’ answered Sophilos, ‘who go about with the 
aspect of lambs, but within are the most poisonous scor~ 
pions ;*4 it is just these that are most dangerous of all.’ 
At the city-gate they separated. A strange slave | 
had followed them at a distance all the way. He now 
stood still for a moment, apparently undetermined which 
of the two he should pursue. ‘ Youth is more liberal,’ 
said he half aloud, after reflecting a moment, ‘ especially 
when in love.” With this he struck into the path Cha- 
ricles had taken, and which led through a narrow lonely 
lane, between two garden-walls; bere he redoubled his 
pace, and soon overtook Charicles. *‘ Who art thou?’ asked 
the youth, retreating back a step. ‘A slave, as you see,’ 
was the reply, ‘and one who may be of service to you. 
You seem interested in Cleobule’s fate, eh?’ ‘* What 
business is that of yours?’ retorted Charicles; but his 
blush was more than a sufficient answer for the slave. ‘It 
is not indifferent to you,’ he proceeded, ‘ whether Sophilos 
or Sosilas be the heir.’ ‘Very possibly; but wherefore 
these enquiries ? what is this to you, sirrah?’ ‘ More than 
you think,’ rejoined the slave. ‘ What shall be my_re- | 
ward if I hand you the proof that one of the two wills is 
a forgery?’ ‘You! a miserable slave!’ exclaimed the 
youth, astonished. ‘The slave is often acquainted with 
his master’s most secret dealings,’ answered the other. 
‘Come now, what’s to be my reward?’ ‘ Freedom, which 
is your rightful due for the discovery of such a crime.’” 


“ Hermipp. Fragm. Com. p. 381. | that when a mere private right was 
Mein. violated, freedom was publicly given | 
4 Tt is not here intended to assert | as a phyurpa to the slave who in- 
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‘Good,’ replied the sluve, ‘but the freedman must have 
the means wherewith to live.’** ‘That also shall you have; 
five mine are-yours, 1f you speak the truth. ‘Thy name 
is Charicles,’ said the slave; ‘ no one hears your promise, 
but I'll trust you. My master is Sosilas, and they call me 
Molon.’ He opened a small bag, and pulled something 
out of it with a mysterious air. ‘See, here is the signet,’ 
said he, ‘ with which the forged will was sealed.’ He took 
some wax, wetted it, and impressed the seal thereon. 
‘That is the device of Polycles, an eagle clawing a snake; 
you will be the eagle.’ He related how he had witnessed 
the forgery through a crack in the door; how a rustling 
he had made was near betraying him; and how Sosilas, in 
his haste to bundle up the things, had unwittingly let the 
false stamp drop on the coverlet. ‘Now then,’ said he, 
‘haven't I kept my word?’ ‘By the gods! and so will I 
cried Charicles, almost beside himself with wonder and joy. 
‘ Not five—no—ten ming shalt thou have. And now te 
Sophilos with all speed.’ ‘No!’ said the slave, ‘I trust to 
you. Do you go by yourself, and have me called when 
you have need of me,’ 


formed, but the manumission might | PH. Optumum atque equissimum oras: 
be otherwise effected. See Excursus ce Se Oddie — 
ibi dabo. EP. Quiddeinde porro? PH. Li- 
on The Slaves. bertatem. EP. At postea? 
Novo liberto opus est, quod pappet. PH. 
46 After Plaut. Hpid. v. 2, 60: Dabitur: preebebo cibum. 
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SCENE THE TENTH. 


4 





THE DIONYSIA. 


A MONG the festivals which Athens celebrated annually, 
or ab greater intervals,—either in honour of the gods, 
for the renown and credit of the state, or for the amuse- 
ment of its burghers—there were doubtless several that 
laid claim to a greater share of political importance, or 
wu deeper religious significancy, than the rest, as, for ex- 
ample, the Panathenza and the Eleusinia. But the last- 
mentioned object — pleasure—was attained most eminently 
by that feast at which the giver of joy and jollity, Dio- 
nysos himself, was worshipped. Almost might it be said, 
that the original intention of the festival.—to thank the 
god for the noblest gift brought by the returning seasons, 
—had been lost sight of in the tumult of passion and 
unbridled mirth. On these days all sobriety or serious 
occupation was banished, and the people, one and all, 
embraced with open arms the myrmidons of the god, 
Methe and Comos, resigning themselves all too willingly 
to their sway. To have their fill of enjoyment, with pub- 
lie spectacle and carouse, and to revel self-oblivious in a 
transport of delight—such was the all-absorbing desire 
of young and old, the common goal to which all pressed 
forward; nay, even the most sober-minded, bidding adieu 

to the stringency of habit, followed the maxim: 

’ Neer blush with drink to spice the feast’s gay hour, 
And reeling own the mighty wine-god’s power. . 


The feast of the city-Dionysia,! which was celebrated 


1 At tho Dionysia the most un- | extenuation: mlvew dé eis uédyy otire 
bridled merriment and drunkenness | @AAo@i qav mpémwet, wrhy ey rats 
were the order of the day, and were | rod roy olvoy ddvros dead Eoprais. 
held quite blameless. Nor was this | Leg. vi. p. 775. Indeed, it was con- 
the case at Athens only: see Plato, | sidered as an act of gratitude due 
Leg.i.p. 637, Hesays elsewhere,in ! to the giver of the grape, and under 
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at the beginning of spring, with the greatest splendour 
and festivities, was most popular of all, Not only did it 
attract the inhabitants of Attica;* but a vast number of 
strangers, eager for spectacles and diversion, streamed 
into Athens on these anniversaries to share in the fun and 
frolic. . 

The first anniversary of this festival, since Charicles 
had returned to Athens, had now arrived. The milder 
days of spring had set in early;? the winterly rest and . 
stillness of the port had yielded to new life and animation ; 
craft were beginning to run in from the neighbouring ports 
and islands; and the merchants were fitting out their ships 
on any venture that promised a lucrative return. Innu- 
merable guests had poured to the scene of the festival 


from all the regions of Greece;° every house was kept 





Ptolemy Dionysios it was thought a 
crime to remain sober; so at least 
says Lucian, de Calumn. 16: ara.pe, 
Troreuale 76 Aviom eminrndévri 
evéverd tis, ds BiéBadre roy TMAarw- 
vixov Anuhrpiov, Sr. Uwp re miver 
kal pdvos ray BAAwy ‘yuvaikela obK 
évedtcaro éy Tols Arovuciois, Kal ef 
ye ph KAndels Ew0ev erivé Te mdy- 
tw dpévrwy nal AaBov Tapoyrurt- 
Siov éxuuBdrawé re Kal mpoowpxh- 
caro, dwordAe. by, 


2 Country folks naturally resorted 
to*he «ity-Dionysia, though more 
rarelyin early times, Isocrates, Arcop. 
p. 208, says that the ancient inhabit- 
ants of Attica were so comfortably off 
in their farms, (Gore) moAAods tay 
mwonTav pnd eis Tas éopras eis koru 
raraBatve, GAA’ alpetr@a pévey 
én) rots iSlors dryaBots paAAoy 7) THY 
Koway erodavev, 


’ By spring is here meant the 
milder season of the year generally, 
In Attica this may be supposed usu- 
ally tohavesetin some timein March; ~ 


though occasionally cold weather 
might return. Plutarch, Demetr. 12: 
TH ® nuépa 7 Te Atovdora eylvero, 
Thy Touwhy KaréAvoay io'xupay wd- 
ya yevouevwy wap’ Spay Kal waxyns 
Babetas wecotons js ob pdroy dumé- 
Aous Kat cuKas ardoas awéxavoe 7d 
Pixos, GAAG Kal rod olrou Td» wAéi- 
orov KarédGeipey ey xAdn, 


* Navigation was suspended dur- 
ing the winter. Hesiod, Opp. 619. 
The time of the city-Dionysia was the 
period when the sea was again con- 
sidered navigable. Theophr. Char. 3: 
Thy OddAarray ée Atovuslwy mAdiwor 
elpat, 


5 The Dionysia and other festivals 
were visited byavery great concourse 
of strangers. Kenoph. 1, 11: él éé 
roUTapy exacra of wey iie@rar epyov- 
ra.Kal eis méAets, ds av BovAwyrat, 
Beapdrwy évexo, Kat eis ras Kowds 
mamnyipes., Jschin. in Ctesiph. p. 
428; Krnoiwdy 58 (avannpirrey Ke- 
Aeter) ev TH Oedrpw...ovde éxxAncia 
(évrwy 'Abnvatev, GAAG rpayypids 
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open for the reception of distant friends; every tavern 
was too small to accommodate its crowd of visitors. Many 
had even erected booths in the streets and public places, 
intending to turn the festival to profit; for, besides the 
sight-seers and pleasure-hunters, a mass of the lower classes 
had come, in the hopes of picking up something among 
such a confluence of idlers. Retail-dealers ® of all descrip- 
tions had arrived; pimps, with their bevies of Corinthian 
Leauties ; jugglers, and strolling mountebanks, laden with 
the apparatus of their art, and the decorations of their 
booths ;7 all were ready to devote their utmost exertions 
to the amusement of the public, and the replenishment of 
their own purses. 

Charicles was one of the few who could not be allured 
into the universal tone of enjoyment. Since the death of 
Polycles more than four months had passed, and these had 
been to him a period of disquiet and of painful irresolution. 
Cleobule’s affairs had taken a most happy turn. In ad- 
dition to the slave’s statement, and the production of the 
forged signet, another decisive proof had been obtained. 
With his usual cirenmspection and prudence, Polycles had, 
during his stay at Aidepsos, deposited a third copy of the 
will in the hands of a respectable man there. Of course 





aryevitondver Kauvov, dv9 évayrloy 
vou Sfuou, GAN’ évayrloy rav “EAAR- 
vey: and again, 2b. p. 484; of 5¢ dvy- 
yopevovro evamiov andvrwy Tay ‘EA- 
Ajvev. So Demosth. in Mid. p. 584, 
speaking of the insult offered him by 
Meidias in the theatre, says, quapry- 
“ora aovedyas év mwayyyupel, pdpro- 
gas THs UBpews Tis abrod weromnpé- 
wy ov pdvoy bubs, GAAG Kal rods 
exibquodvras &rayras Trav “EAAfvwv, 


§ See Excursus on The Markets 
and Commerce. 


7 The Gavearoro.ol, or wandering 
jugglers, are ientioned by Pla- 


tarch, de Facie in Orbe Lune, 8: 
Gauparoroiot rivos darocKevhy kal 
nuralay Karaveriodumevot Kal wapéa- 
korres, They naturally frequented 
publicfestivals. Dio Chrysostom, Or. 
vill. p. 278, speaking of the Isthmian 
games, says, woAAa@y 5é Gavparororiey 
Cobpara émdeixvivtwy, woAAdy 8é 
reparookéray répara kpwéyvTwy, The 
Syracusan in Xenophon’s Symposium 
had unquestionably come to Athens 
on account of the Panathenwa. 


§ Such caution was necessary. 
Diog. Laert. iv. 43: rpeis re diay- 
Kas mwoinoduevos fOera rhy pev ey 
Eperpla waph *Audlikptrov, rhy Be 
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this also testified against Sosilas, and the forgery he had 
committed was now so manifest, that he might congratu- 
late himself on the magnanimity of Sophilos in not pro- 
ceeding against him. Charicles had therefore no further 
cause for alarm about the fate of Cleobule; but he became 
the more anxious and uncertain respecting his own destiny, 
particularly as Sophilos delayed his marriage, and had let 
fall some expressions which seemed to indicate that he had 
no intention of ever celebrating it; nay, he even hinted 
that he designed his young friend, whom he treated almost 
like a son, for the bridegroom of the wealthy widow. This 
it was that rendered our hero so uneasy. 

The heart of Charicles leaned, it is true, towards 
Cleobule, and it pained him to fancy the possibility of 
her being the bride of another; but Phorion’s warning, 
not to become dependent on a rich wife, resounded loudly 
in his ears; and he was the more alive to the truth of 
-his sage monitor’s advice, from his own innate love of 
freedom and independence. His humble patrimony almost 
vanished in comparison with the dowry which Cleobule 
would bring her future husband, and her property, not 
his, would be the basis of the establishment. ‘No!’ he had 
mentally ejaculated, ‘ ** Look out for a wife befitting you,” 
says the proverb,’ as Ctesiphon, not without reason, lately 
reminded me: never will I sacrifice to inclination the 
position that a free man ought to enjoy.’ And thus he 
fawcied that by dint of calm reason he had vanquished the 
passion that filled his bosom: when, on the day preceding 
the festival, Sophilos came to him, as he often did, with 
looks of the sincerest friendship. ‘I have a weighty busi- 
ness to discuss with you, Charicles,’ said he, after the first 
salutations, ‘and I wish, in the celebration of the festival, 
to be one care lighter. The will of Polycles makes it 


——— 


"AOhyyo. mapd tivas Tay pidwp, ® ryv are cavroy €da. Plutarch, 
_ hy 88 rpirny dwéoredev els olxov, | de Hduc. Puer. 19, See Excursus on 
K.TLAL : i The Women. 
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imperative on me to give away Cleobule in marriage, and 
I have already delayed doing so almost too long. Two 
futhers have been suing for her on behalf of their sons, 
but neither of them is to my taste, and ” © What, are 
you not going to wed her yourself then ?’ hastily inter- 
posed Charicles. ‘ What would you think of me?’ replied 
Sophilos. ‘I’m the wrong side of fifty; brisk and hearty 
to be sure; my eye is still undimmed, my limbs robust 
and active; and though this hair be grey, yet the intel- 
lect is unenfeebled by age ;'!° but, notwithstanding, do you 
suppose that, at my time of life, Iam going to undertake 
the cares of a husband and a father, and embitter my 
days with a thousand anxieties?!! I have had my share 
of them, and am resolved to pass the remainder of my life 
in peace. ‘ But can you resist the temptation of so rich 
a dower?’ enquired Charicles. ‘What do I want with 
riches ?’ said Sophilos gravely. ‘ Have not I more already 
than I want, and does not my property nearly equal that 
which was left by Polycles? But for whom should I pile 
up riches? My sons fell in the wars against Philip—one 
son I still might have, if—but why advert now to that 
painful subject? Enough! for Cleobule’s sake I will never 
put forward any claim to the property; the second time 
she shall not be wedded to an old man. The choice of 
her husband rests with me; but it were better that she 
should have one of her own choosing, and, if I err not, 
you are the man.’ ‘I ?’ cried Charicles in confusior, while 
the blood mounted to his cheeks ; ‘ Cleobule choose me ?’ 
The thought of being so near happiness, that he bad only 
to stretch out bis hand to obtain it, had such a powerful 
effect on Charicles, that he had to call to mind all the 
objections with which calm reflection had combated his 
wishes, in order not to prove a deserter of his principles. 





10 The words of Periplectomenes, 11 The reason given by Periplec- 
and theremark of Palestrio, Plaut. | tomenes for not wishing to marry. 
Mid. ii. 1, 36. Lbid. v. 125, | 
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‘I thank you,’ he replied at length in a collected tone, 
‘for the twofold happiness you design for me; but this 
marriage would be unsuited to my circumstances.’ ‘ Un- 
suited ?’ repeated Sophilos in amazement. ‘ A young and 
blooming bride, and good and well-mannered withal, with 
such a property too, and not suit? Or is it because she 
is a widow that you hesitate? Fool that you must be! 
call her a bride rather, a bride of sixteen, whose bride- 
groom never escorted her to the thalamos, for he was 
a dying man from the very hour of the marriage-feast. 
Search Athens through, and you will not find a damsel 
who could with more confidence enter the grotto of Pan 
at Ephesos, where, as they say, the god takes terrible 
vengeance on the conscious delinquent.’}?_ ¢ Not for that,’ 





2 Achill. Tat. viii. 6, relates that 
pure virgins only might enter this 
erotto, which Pan had dedicated to 
Artemis, and wherein he had hung 
up his pipe. Hence, any damsel sus- 
pected of incontinence was made to 
enter it, and the doors were closed; 
if she was innocent, the clear tones of 
the flute were heard, the doors flew 
open of themselves, and the maiden 
came out scatheless. Were the con- 
trary the case, the flute remained 

_mute, sounds of wailing reached the 
ears, the doors remained closed, and 
the female was seen no more. This 
story may not have been the pure in- 
vention of the writer, but may have 
been founded on some local legend, 
most likely of considerable antiquity. 
‘Elian, Hist. Anim. xi. 6, mentions 
a similar test of virginity in the 
dragon’s cave at Lanuvium, and this 
is elsewhere corroborated ; as also is 
what Achilles Tatius relates of the 
Srvyds wp, by which an oath was 
tested. Hence the tale about Pan’s 
grotto need not be considered pure 
fiction, Ordeals were as well known 


in antiquity as in the middle ages. 
The earliest instance of the kind oc- 
curs, Sophocl. Aztig. 264, where the 
guards over the corpse of Polyneices 
assert their innocence: 

Huey & Erowoe Kat pudpovs alpew yepocy 

Kat wip dcéprecy, Kat Geos OpKmorety 

TO pare Spacar, uyre Tw Evverdévar 

7d wpaypa Bovdretoarri, my7’ elpyarpneva. 
This of course does not refer to tor-— 
ture, or anything of the kind, butis a 
voluntary offer of the speakers to at- 
test their innocence by lifting hotiren, 
passing through the fire, and similar 
acts. Brunk, incorrectly, it would 
appear, compares the bavuacry fepo- 
motte, at Soracte. See Strabo, v. 2, 9. 
Pliny, Naz. Hist, vii. 2, however, clear- 
lyshows that this was a piece of mum- 
mery got up by the priests to deceive 
the credulous people. A similar im- 
posture took place, according toStra- 
bo, xii. 2, 7, at Castabala in Cilicia, 
brov pact ras tepelas yupvots ois 
woot 8¢ arOpanias Padi€ery daraets, 
A case much more in point occurs in 
Pausan, vil. 25, 8, where it is related 
that the purity of the priestesses in a 
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answered Charicles; * Cleobule is the most loveable crea- 
ture [ have ever seen, but her property does not assort 
with mine. I will not live in the house of a wife whom 
I have to thank for my good fortune; I will be free and 
independent, and owe my position to myself, not to an- 
other’ ‘You might be right,’ rejoined Sophilos, ‘ with 
any other than an innocent, merry creature like Cleobule, 
who would never dream of giving herself airs on the 
strength of her superior wealth; trust me, all the power 
she would ever exercise over you would be that of love. 
Come, don’t be a fool, and mar Cleobule’s happiness and 
your own, by pride and obstinacy; for that you love each 
other, I know full well. I had wished to affiance you this 
very day; but since you raise scruples, we'll talk thereon 
when the festival is over.’ 


The Dionysia had begun, and pleasure was the sole 
pursuit of all through the live-long day. Strangers and 
citizens paraded the streets in holiday attire, with garlands 
on their brows; altars and Hermz were wreathed with 
chaplets; and in every thoroughfare stood huge bowls 
filled with the gift of the god, inviting all that liked, to 





temple in Achaia was put to the proof 
by making them drink ox-blood, which 
was thought to be deadly poison : zf- 
vovoa 8& aiua ratpou Sorimdorrat. 
% 8 by array tuxn wh adndedouca, 
avrixa éx rodrov rhy Sleny exe. 
Cf. Aristoph. Zguztes, 80; Plutarch, 
Themist. 31, and Scholiast thereon. 
Another peculiar ordeal wasthealtar, 
érxdpa (Heliod. Hithiop. x. 8), by 
which the crimes of wapSevevew and 
perjury were assayed, When a guilty 
person ascended the altar, flames is- 
sued from it spontaneously. Similar 
to this was the water-ordeal of an 
oath. to. which class belongs the Srv- 

yos dw already referred to. Achill. 


Tat. vill. 12: ‘H 88 plows: eyypdias 
tov Spxov -ypauparele pnplvg dede- 
Bévov wepteOjuaro +H Opn. Kay pe 
awevdy rov Spxoy, méver Kark ydpav 
n any’ dv 8& peddnra Td Bdwp dpyl- 
(erat nal dvaBalver péypt tis ddpns, 
kal Td ypaypareiov éxdruve. So the 

8wp Spriov and the ppéap ercyxov, | 
mentioned by Philostr. Vit. Apotion. i. 
6,andiii.l4. A sort of wager of bat- 
tle is also mentioned, Heliod. Athiop. 
vil. 4, Something of the kind is al- 
luded to by Cheereas, ap.Charit,viii.4: 
Bb pey Eucrregs thy Slanv xplver, eye 
S&é 48 vevinnna rapa TQ Siucaorary 
Sixacry. mdreuos yap tpiorres Kpi- 
Ths ToD Kpelrrovds Te Kal xEipovos. 
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drink to their very heart’s content.!® Everywhere peals 
of loud laughter and boisterous mirth assailed the ear; 
nought was to be seen but troops of merry-makers, and 
reckless swarms of comaste, impudently caricaturing the 
pomp and ceremony of the festal procession. 

But the most curious sight of all was the mob that 
beset the theatre. Since early dawn the seats had been 
“erammed with spectators, who attentively followed the 
solemn contest of the tragedians, previous to being 
diverted, a little later, by the more lively fare of the 
comedians. From time to time stormy rounds of cheer- 
ing and applause burst from the serried mass; while at 
intervals might also be heard a shrill whistling, directed at 
an obnoxious passage in the play, or the bad performance 
of some actor, or, perchance, meant for some one among 
the audience. 

Outside the theatre also, sight-seers of more humble 
pretensions found abundant materials for amusement. Here 
a puppet-man had set up his little theatre, and, with 


18 A Delphian oracle, quoted by 
Demosth. in Mid. p. 531, enjoined 
the Athenians, 
pepryoba. Baryoro Kal evpyxdpovs Kaz’ 

ayulas 
igrdvat apatwy Bootie xdpw dupeya 
TAVYTOASs 
Kat Kviogay Bwpotos, Kapn Trepavots TUKG- 
TAYTESe 
Cf. in Macart. p. 1072: kar’ ayuids 
Kparijpas iorduev. This was also the 
‘ease at the Dionysia at Pellene in 
Achaia, and elsewhere. Pausan. vii. 
27,2: votre cal Aaprrnplay éoprhy 
dyouar Kal bGids re és rd iepdy kopl- 
Covow éy vurrl Kal ofvov Kpariipas 
invdow ava rhy wéAw wacay, 


14 Kannegiesser, Die alte kom. 
Biihne in Athen, has supposed that 
because the scene of several comedivs 
of Aristophanes is laid early in the 


morning, therefore therepresentation 
ofthem commenced atdaybreak, But, 
on the other hand, it is clear from 
Aves, 785, that the tragedy was acted 
early, and the comedy in the after- 
noon: 
avrix’ tnav Tov Oearay el tes Ty tardrrepos, 
elra TeLvay TOLS XOpoiT. THY TpaywdaY NX- 
Gero, 
éxrropevos ay odT0s npiornoev EADav orxade? 
Kar’ av éundyabeis ed’ yuas atdes ad Kare 
TTETOs 


15 Puppets moved by strings, vev- 
péoracra, are mentioned by Hero- 
dotus, i1.48,as having been introduced 
from Egypt: drrl 8& parra@y ZAAG 
opt gore eLevpnuéva Soov re wnxu- 
aia aydAuara veupdcracra, Ta Ie- 
pepopdover Kara Kdmas -yuveles, 
vepoy Td alSotov, x,7.A. See Lucian, 


de Syr. dea, 16; Aristot. de Mundo, 
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practised hand, guided the hidden strings that set in motion 
the pigmy figures, which performed the most grotesque 
antics, to the intense delight of the children and nurses 
standing round.'® Elsewhere a Thessalian exhibited the 
dexterity of two damsels, who, with the most infinite cool 
ness and agility, made surprising leaps amidst sharp sword- 
blades stuck upright in the ground, threw somersaults!” 
or, sitting down upon a potter’s wheel in rapid motion, 
read and wrote with ease;'® whilst the man himself from 
time to time opened his mouth wide, and let fly a stream 
of sparks among the horrified spectators,!® or, with ap- 
parent difficulty, gulped down swords and daggers.” Not 
far off a juggler had pitched his tent, taking the prudent 
precaution of placing projecting barriers,”! to keep over- 





6: duolws 5 Kal of vevpoomaaorat 
play phpw0oy émiomacdpevor ototot 
Kal abxéva Kivetobat kal xeipa tot 
Cdhov, Kal Spor, Kal dpOarpdrv. Cf. 
Heindorf, ad Hor. Sat.ii.7,82. Per- 
sons strolled about. exhibiting them 
for a livelihood. Xenoph. Symp. 4, 
55: otro: yap rh eu vevpdoracra 
Oewuevor tpépoval je. 


1 Plaut. Cist. v. 2, 45: 


Nutrix oe 6 @ @ 
+e.» me spectatum tulerat per Dionysia. 


17 On this xvBioray eis paxalpas, 
see Note 22 to Scene vi. Cf Athen. 
iv. p. 129; and Mus. Bord, iv. 58, 
where we actually see represented 
‘this xuBioray eis xdnAov weplwerroyv 
Eipav bp0Gr. 


18 Xenoph. Symp. 7, 2: elvepe- 
pevo TH Opxnorpld: rpoxbs Tay Ke- 
pawekdy, ep’ ob EuerrAe Oavpaciovp- 
yhoev : and a little further: cal why 
7Té ye ér) rod Tpoxyod Gua wepiSivov- 
Bévou ypdgew re Kal dvayryvdoxey, 
Gata perv tows rl eorw, 


This trick was well known to 
the Greeks, Hippolochos, apud 


Athen. iv. p. 129: (cio7Addv) rives 
kal Oavuaroupyol ryuvaixes, eis Elon 
kuBior@oa nal wip ex rod orduaros 
éxpimi€ovea: yupval, 


70 Plutarch, Lyc. 19, where an 
Athenian, ridiculing the short Spar- 
tan swords, says, padlws airas of 
Gauuarorotol Karamivougw éy rots 
Gedrpors. The apparatus used for 
performing this feat was nearly the 
same as that now employed for the 
samepurpose. SeeAchill. Tat. 111. 20, 
where Satyros findsin achest xAqutda 
Kat Elpos Thy péy Kdany Soor wadat- 
ordy recodpwrv, roy 5é oldnpov éxl ry 
Korn Bpaxvraroy, SaxrvrABy Coov ov 
tAclo rpidov, ‘Qs 5& dveAduevos 7d El- 
pos 6 MevéAaos rade peraorpelas 
Kate Td Tod o15qpov pépos Td piKpdy 
éxeivo tipos, dowep dd xXnpayov rijs 
Kéans Kararpéxe. rocotrov, Scov 
elxevy Keown To péyeOos* ds Be 
avéorpeevy eis 7rd Eumadiv, abbis 6 
olSnpos elow Kxaredtero, Totty 
ipa, ws cixds, 6 kakodaluwry éxelvos 
év rots Qedrpots expiiro mpds ras 
xiBdhArous aaryds. . 


* Casaubon, on Athen. . p. 19, 
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curious observers from his apparatus-table. Simple rustics 
and fishermen beheld with wonderment how at first the 
pebbles lay, one under each of the mysterious cups, then 
all are under one, after which they all vanished, finally 
reappearing out of the conjuror’s mouth.” But when, 
after causing them to disappear a second time, he finally 
drew them all three out of the nose and ears of the 
nearest spectator, several of them scratched their heads, 
as not knowing what to make of it; and one plain coun~ 
tryman, shaking his head, said to his neighbour, ‘I say, 
if this chap come near my farm, then good-bye to goods 
and gear.’ *> But the heartiest langhter was heard round 
the booth of a man who was exhibiting a number of trained 
monkeys, dressed in motley suits, with masks before their 
faces, and which performed elaborate dances like so many 
well-behaved human beings.“ The trainer’s switch kept 





and on Theophr. Char. 6, has dis- 
cussed the ancient jugglers. Cf. 
Beckmann’s History of Inventions, 
from which mainly Bottiger has 
compiled his meagre account. He is 
quite wrong too in supposing the 
performers had nothing erected to 
conceal their secret apparatus, for 
the contrary is expressly asserted by | @oxemre wapowlda, aworé 88, ode 019" 
Plato, de Republ. vii. p. 514: Gowep | bros, bed rH wid edeluvu, word SE 


20, is still more explicitin hisdescrip- 
Tots Gavuaronoiols mpd THY Gvopdéreyv | wayTedas ard Tay wapopldwy Add- 


tion: Ets ydp ris, eis wéoous mapea- 
fay kat orhoas tplroda, rpeis wixpas 
waperide mapopidas, ira timd rai- 
Tas tokewe fuikpd Tiva Kal AevKed 
Kal orpoyyvAa Ardldia, ofa jucts ert 
Tas GxOais Tay Xemwdpiwy dveupl- 
ckoper, Tudra more pty Kara plas 


apdxerrar Te mapadpiypara, trtp dv | we nal éx) rod orduaros epuver. 

Te Oodpmratdekvioty, elra karaBpox@loas Tovs wAnatoy 
: éoTaras ayo els uéocov, Thy pev éx 
pivds tivos, rhe 8& @ a&rlov, rhy Be 
ek KEQaAtis avypetro, 


One of the commonest tricks 
was that of passing objects from 
under one eup to another (awapopises 
puxpal), The performers were hence 
called wWnporaérrat, w Wyporaikrat, 
wnpoaddyot, Athen. i. p. 19; Poll. vii. 
201. Suidas quotes the words of an 
unknown writer: &orep of ynpodd- 
yor rovs dpbaryots TE rdxet Tis 
perabérews tay bhpwy dmardvres 
cuvaprdfouct, See Artemidor, Onei- 
reer, ili.56; and Alciphron, Zpést. ili. 


72 Alciphr. 13,: Mh -yévorro rar’ 
aypov rototvro Onploy: ob yap ard- 
cetat tx obdevds Kat mdvra tpat- 
povduevos Ta EvSov mpovdd por rd Kar’ 
Qypoy arepydoerat, 


24 Lucian, Piseat. 36, mentions an 
ape-comedy like this, though his de- 
scription refers to a somewhat later 
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them a long while in order, and his man was just collect- 
ing the small copper-coins from the bystanders, when 
a wag amused himself with throwing some uuts among the 
dancers, who, in a twinkling, forgetful alike of all propriety 
and the parts they played, made a descent on the prey, 
and began scratching and biting each other for the pos- 
session of it, to the great amusement of the spectators.” 
The confusion which ensued was a fine opportunity for the 
thieves and cut-purses, who were following their calling in 
great force, and levying contributions on the crowd, or at 
_ the tables of the pedlars, where all sorts of wares, clothes, 
and ornaments, both false and genuine, were displayed for 
sale.” Nota few of the purchasers, when they came to 
pay, discovered themselves.to be minus girdle and purse; 
but it was Dionysia-time, and so nobody was disconcerted 
by such occurrences. 

Whilst all besides resigned themselves to mirth and 
joviality, Cleobule sat weeping in her chamber. Her 
thoughts were bent on the future; and, occupied with the 





Gate, Cf. de Mere. Cond. 5. Dogs, 
horses, and other animals were train- 
ed for the same purpose. Plutarch, 
Gryll. 9: Képaxas SwréyerOa Kal 


See also Lucian, Asim. 87; Xenoph. 
Symp. 2, 1. 


6 Lucian, ibid.: Kab wéxpt wor 


xvas GArArerbat Sie tpoxay swepipe- 
ponéver* Tor 3& Kal Boes ey Oed~ 
Tpors KoraKAlc'es Kat yopelas Kat 
orders wapadAous, Kal xivhcers ode 
avOparos mdavu fadlas axpiBodory, 

5 As with us a person goes round 
with a plate to the spectators, sothe 
Greek @avuerorool went round to 
collect the Gewpixdy, Theophrastus, 
Char. 6, among the tokens of dardvara, 
mentions: év Gatuaot robs yaAKots 
éxreyew, ab’ exac'roy aapidy, Kal 
paxerba rots ro otuPBoroy dépovet 
kal mpoika Oewpely dioter, Hence it 
appears that they gave to some per- 
sous free-admission tickets, which 
entitled them to see without paying. 


Aod ehdonmelvy rhy Oday, &xpi Oh Tes 
Gears dovreios, kdpva tard xddmop 
exwv, dpiixey és 7d wéoov' of 8 ai- 
Ono: iddyres wal ecAadduevor ris 
Ooxfigews Tote, srep joov, mlOnnor 
éyévovro ay) wuppixioray Kai guvé- 
TpiPoy Ta mporwreta Kal ryv érbFra 
Karepptyvevoy, Kal éudxovro sep) 
ris dmdbpas mpbs &AAHAovS, 


*7 Aristoph. Pax, 760: 


« ye a 
ws eaGacr padiora 
MEPL TAS OKRNVAS TACLOTOL KACTTOL KUTT AGEL 
Kal KaKOTOLELY. 


See Exeursus on The Markets and 
Commerce. Renoph. Cicon. 10, 38, 
mentions false trinkets, puous wo. 
EvAous. 
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wishes secretly cherished in her heart, she had not quitted 
the house, declining all share in those pleasures which her 
sex was permitted by custom to enjoy. Fora short time 
she had surveyed the festival from a window, but the merry 
multitude possessed no attractions for her; there was one 
only whom she had desired to see, and she had seen him, 
but alas! only to feel to her sorrow that his thoughts were 
not occupied with her, for he had directed no kindly gaze 
toward the house. Charicles had passed moodily by, his 
eyes cast straight before him. ‘He loves me not,’ she 
said to herself, as, with tears in her eyes, she left the 
window; ‘I am forgotten, and all the oracles have played 
me false.’ Thus she sat sorrowing in her chamber, her 
beautiful head leaning on the white arm which rested on 
the side of the chair. Chloris, her favourite and confi- 
dential slave, knelt before her, and beside her stood the 
aged Manto, trying, with anxious svlicitude, to divine the 
reason of her tears. ‘Art thou unwell, my mistress?’ she 
enquired ; ‘hast thou peradventure been blighted by the 
evil-eye?*8 If so, let us send for the old Thessalian crone, 
who can counteract each spell.’ But Chloris understood 
better than Manto what was passing through her mistress’ 
heart. . She had noticed that the youth had found favour 
with her lady in the adventure of the brook, and that 
since Polycles’ death the inclination cherished in secret: had 
become a consuming passion. Why else would Cleobule 
have so often stealthily cracked the leaves of the tele- 
philon 2B or why did she so repeatedly shoot the slippery 


#8 Tt is curious to remark how the 
belief in the evil-eye has descended to 
the present time, and the dpGaApds 
Baoravos of the Greeks corresponds 
to the mal-ovchio and mauvais-wil of 
ourday. Avoperhs kal BaoKavos 6 tay 
yetovey bpPadrvds, says Aleiphron, 
Ep.i.15; and Heliod, Hthiop. ui 7, 
comments on and defendsthe popular 


superstition. Plutarchdevotesaspe- | 


cial chapter to the subject. Sympos. 
v. 7: wepl r@v Bacxatvery Aeyoud- 
vey Kal Bdoravoy zxew dpOadrpdr, 
There, as in Heliod. rns. the notion is 
partly derided, partly defended, Not 
only the person, but his property could 
be affected by Bacxavla Virg. Eel. 
103. See Note 3 to Scene vin 


“ Just as the leaves of the ox-eye 
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apple-pips out of her taper fingers against the ceiling ?% or 
so carefully treasure up those trumpery sandals? and to 
what must Chloris ascribe the numberless cups and 
vases, which her mistress had fractured in her fits of 


abstraction ? 3! 


‘Pooh, pooh!’ said she to Manto, volun- 


teering an answer for Cleobule; ‘our mistress wears the 
ring with the Ephesian legend on it;*? and that’s a sure 


daisy, Chrysanthemum leucanthemewm, 
are consulted in Germany as love's 
oracle—a game immortalised by 
Gédthe’s Gretchen—so the Greeks 
had recourse to more than one may- 
rela of this sort in affairs of the 
heart. The usual way was to placethe 
leaf on the ring made by bending the 
fore-finger to the thumh, and then to 
burstit with a slap of the other hand. 
The broad petal of the poppy-flower, 
hence called wAaraydvioyv, was used, 
as well as that of the anemone; but 
the ryAéptAoy is much more fre- 
quently mentioned, though it is un- 
certain whether this word denotes a 
particular plant, or was only another 
name for the wAaraydéviov, See Pol- 
lux, ix. 27, who apparently does not 
distinguish between them: Td 6€ 
wraraydviov of épavres  epOora 
emaitoy* Kadetro wey yap obrw Kab 


7d Kpdtaray Kal Td oelorrpoy, @ 


KaraBaveadkGow oat thrda  w Wuya- 
ywyovou Ta SvovrvotyTa TH mWal- 
Siwy, "AAAG Kal rd ToD THAEplAou 
kadkouwevou pudda emt robs wpdrous 
ovo THs Aatds SaxrdAous eis KUKAOY 
auuBAndévras émridévres re Kolrw 
vis érépas xeipds emixpodoarres, ei 
Krowov worhoeey etxporor troox- 
chevy ri wAnyh Td ptAdAoy, meurij- 
g0a: Tous épwuévous abtayv brerdp- 
Bavov. So also Phot, Lex. p. 432; 
Suidag and Hesyeb. ‘Lhe Scholiasts 
on Thever. ill. 28, incline however to 
the former supposition. But a diffe- 
re.t sort of augury is theredeseribed, 


derived not from the sound produced 
by the slap, but from the discoloration 
oftheskin,produced by some corrosive 
principle in the leaf or fruit. In the 
ease of a favourable argury this was 
red, On the whole it seems that the 
word rnAépidoy was used to designate 
the leaf (or fruit) of every plant used 
as an oracle of ‘distant love.’ See 
Anthol. Pal. v. 296: 
*Heore ryAcdirov mAarayiuaros yx erTa Bow~ 
os 

ae havr@ou pagaro KurgvBiou, 
eyvwv, ws cidéers We 
Pollux, ix. 128, mentions another 
method, by means of inflated lily- 
leaves: Kal ey kat 7d kplvoy SumAody 
by nal Sideevor Ev0Gev Eugucijcayres, 
@s twomhjjoa, mvevparos mpds ré& 
érwra pynyvivres éonpatyovro re 
raparknoia Te Kring, 


80 Poll. ix, 128: "Eri rolyuy re 
orépua tay phrwv, Sep eyrerras 
Tois unrots Sydobev, &cpuss wois mpd- 
ros THs Sekias Bio BakrvaAos cup 
meCovres ert SidBpoxoy kal drrcOy- 
poy dv, ei pds thus wndhceey, éon- 
palvovro robr@e THy etvoiy Thy wap 
TOY WALOLKOY, 


*! Aristoph. Zhesmoph. 401 : 
Lace ‘ e . ‘ 
€av YE Tle TACKY 
yuvh orédhavoy, épav Sonat’ nav deBary 
oKEUSS Thy Kara Thy olklav TAG LED, 
avnp épwrag, TS Kardwyey Hh yUrpa} 
+ ¥ po ‘J ~ ae a ¢ 
oun €o8’ Orws ov TG Kopivdiw Séve. 


82 Tt was very usual to wear amu- 
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safeouard against the evil-eye. It is merely a transient 
qualm; go and prepare the potion our doctor prescribed 
in such a case.’ 

Away went Manto. Chloris affectionately embraced 
her mistress’ knees, and giving a roguish peep upwards, 
said in dolorous tone, ‘Alas! that odious bath.’ ‘* What 
mean you?’ asked Cleobule, raising herself. ‘I mean the 
journey to Alddepsos,’ answered the abigail; ‘that’s to 
blame for all. We must go to Argyra, and bathe in the 
water of the Selemnos,*? the wondrous efficacy of which 
the byssos-seller from Patre extolled so much the other 
day.’ ‘You silly thing !’ scolded the mistress with a deep 
blush, ‘ there you go chattering again!’ ‘Am I not right ?’ 
said the slave in coaxing tones; ‘but, may be, help is 
nearer at hand. How runs the proverb? “He who gave 


lets, wpoBackdvia, as a protection ; daxrdAcoy d”Apay wre aidhpov rod 
against spells or misfortune. The | é« réyv oraupay wemompévoy, An 
Phalli and other obscene emblems | amulet bearing certain Ephesian 
hung about children, or evenaffixed | characters,is mentioned by Anaxilas, 
to houses, as a safeguard against | ap. Athen. xii. p. 548: éy oxvraplos 
fascination, are wellknown. Plutarch, | fawroto: opaiv ’Epertia ypdupara 
Sympos. v. 7, 3: Atv nal 1d r&v | Kadd, On the subject of these Ephe- 
Aeyouevar mpoBackavlwy yévos ofov- | siancharacters, Photius, whogivesin- 
Tor npdas Tov PAdvoy wmeAciv, édAxo- | stances of their efficacy, observes (p. 
pévns Bit rhy arowlay rijs dWews, | 40): dvduara Urra Kal deval ayri- 
ore hrrov ewepeldew tuts mdoxov- | mdfedy Triva pvouhy exovem. He- 
ow, Rings, also, probably with some | sychius gives the six original words ; 
secret token, were deemed a security | cf. Eustath. ad Odyss. xix. 247: érz 
againstevery danger. Aristoph.Plut. | adcapaés nal aivryyarwdas Sone? émt 
883: woday Kal Cavns nal oreddyns ém- 
oudey mporyud cou. pope yap mprdmevos yeypadbat THs "Apr éuidas Td TOLAvTA 
rov SaxrvAtov Tovdt map’ Evddwov Spaxuns. | ypdumara, 

So also a fragment of Antiphanes, 
apud Athen. ill. p. 123: 

ov yap KaKkov Exw yd’ exon’. éav 3’ dpa 
orpédy we wept Thy yaorép’ } Tov dudaddy 
wapa Beprarou Saxrirsds éoré wou Spaxpuns. 
So again Charicleia possesses a magic 
ring; Heliod. Zithiop.iv.8. In Lu- 
cian, Philops. 17, Eucrates, who had 
been sadly plagued by ghosts, says he 
is free now, udAsora. €€ oF por Toy 


33 The little river Selemnos, in 
Achaia, was said, in reference to the 
myth of its metamorphosis, to be a 
cure for the love-sick. Pausan. vil. 
23, 2: 7d Fup Tov Berduvov cip- 
popoy Kal dvipdow evar nad yuvartly 
és Epwros tau Aovonévors ev TE te» 
Tau AROny Epwros yivertar, 


ca te erect epee nvteeentrerennnnn nineties onsite aestiicapaies <Airatmnarngatnaireausanetasnasranae 
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the wound will also heal it.”34 Isn’t it so?’ Cleobule 
turned away her face and wept. ‘I knew it long ago,’ 
continued the domestic; ‘but why cry so, my lady? 
Hasn’t Sophilos left the choice to yourself? and as to 
Charicles, his wishes on the matter must be known to 
every one who attended at the funeral.’ ‘He has forgot- 
ten me,’ said Cleobule mournfully ; ‘he hates me.’ ‘ Non- 
sense !’ retorted Chloris; ‘but if so, we must send for the 
woman of Thessaly. I’m told that she has often, by melt- 
ing waxen images, and pronouncing charms the while, or 
by the magic virtue of the iynx, and other secret arts, led 
the hearts of faithless swains back again to their loves.’ % 
‘In the name of all the gods, no!’ cried Cleobule; «TI have 
heard that such love-charms may imperil the life of their 
object.’ * Well then,’ continued Chloris, ‘let us resort to 
more simple methods. A half-faded garland from the head 
of the damsel, or a bitten apple, has often done wonders.’ 6 


‘T’m to propose to him myself, then ?’ said the lady, rising ; 


Q3 





% ‘QO Tpdcas abtds idoera, ori- 
ginally the answer of the oracle to 
Telephos, but afterwards employed 
in this sense. Charit. vi. 3: pdpuaxoy 
yap Erepoy epwros ovdéy dori wAhy 
auras 6 épdpevas, totro de dpa rd 
ddduevoy Adyiov Hv, bre 6 rpdcas 
adros idgerat, | 


% That fertile subject, the magic 
arts of the ancients, can be merely 
touched on here. The bapuaxedrpia 
of Theocritus is the most instructive 
treatise on this head which Greek 
literature supplies. Consult also 
Tiedemann, Kurze Uebersicht d. 
Gesch, ad, Artes magice. For a case 
of poisoning by a @lArpov, see 
Antipho, de Vengj. pp. 608, 614. 


%6 A chaplet that had been worn, 
ora bitten apple, served as a declara- 
tion of love, or as a substitute for a 


billet doux, in the same way as drink- 
ing out of the same goblet. Note 25 
to Scene m. See Lucian, Zox, 13: 
Kal ypaupareta re eloepolra maps 
THs ‘yuvaids ab’r@ nal orégavor 
Humdpavro, Kat mirAd twa drode- 
Snyueva nal RAAa, drdoa ai uaorpo~ 
mol éwl rots véos pnxoveyrat, Kard 
pikpoy abrots émirexvdmevae rovs 
Epwras, x.7.A, Also Id. Diel.Meretr. 
xii.; and Aleiphr. Epist. ili. 62; and 
i, 86; also Theoer. xi, 10, says of 
Polyphemus : 

“Hparo 8° ovre podors, ob pdrous, otde xrker- 

vous. 


Merely throwing an apple at a person 
was a declaration of love. <Anth 
Pal. v. 79: 


TS pape BdddrAw oer ob 3’, eb wav exotics 
gedeltg we 
Scfapndvy ris ojs wapdevings werddos. 
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‘no, Chloris, you are not in earnest, surely?’ ‘Let us 
have recourse to Sophilos then,’ interposed the indefatig- 
able slave ; ‘ besides, old Manto, you know, was once Cha- 
ricles’ nurse. Yes, I have it; she must be our main agent, 
Just leave it to me, and ere three days have passed I'll 
bring the truant back.’ 
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SCENE THE ELEVENTH. 





THE RING. 


EEP repose was still spread over Athens, and her 
citizens were dreaming off, at their leisure, the fumes 
of the festival just ended ; when Manto emerged from her 
mistress’s abode, on the secret errand with which Chloris 
had commissioned her. The streets were still noiseless, 
although it was past daybreak. A few slaves only had 
begun their day’s avocations, or were busied in attending 
to the first morning requirements of their lords. Here and 
there tipsy comastz, their faded bravery of coronals and 
teenie reeking with ointment, and all dangling from their 
heads, came reeling homewards from their prolonged de- 
bauch, a female flute-player staggering in the van. 

Manto hobbled away, without stopping, to the house 
where Charicies dwelt. Who more desirous than she to 
promote his marriage with Cleobule! Faithfully attached 
to the interests of her mistress, she was no less so to 
Charicles, who had been committed to her fostering care 
from his earliest infancy. But she was also bound to him 
by a certain cherished mystery, of which she was now the 
sole living repository. Nor must it be forgotten that the | 
moment of Cleobule’s marriage was that also of her own 
manumission, and she hoped to pass the remnant of her days 
in the house of Charicles, released from toils and troubles. 
Yet there was still something else that spurred on her 
footsteps. An unlooked-for event threatened suddenly to 
defeat all her wishes and hopes, and bring about a dis- 
covery, the consequences of which could not be foreseen. 
She too had mingled in the crowd of spectators yester- 
day; and while intent upon the feats of a rope-dancer, a - 
slave, whose guise was more that of a farm-bailiff than a 
town servant, had edged through the press, and twitching 
her cloak, had bidden her, in a tone, partly of entreaty, — 
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partly of command, to follow him. Much alarmed, she . 
had done so; and when they had escaped from the crowd, 
he sharply eyed her, and asked who was her master. ‘My 
master is dead, was her answer. The man demanded 
more hurriedly, whether he had left a son. ‘No,’ she 
replied, somewhat perplexed; ‘he had not been married 
a year when he died.” The slave looked at her for a 
moment with attention. ‘ You are certainly the woman,’ 
he then exclaimed, ‘who one-and-twenty years ago took 
up a boy exposed on the altar of Pity, early in the morn- 
ing. JI watched you; you bore off the vessel! with the 
infant to Nicarete the midwife: she has unfortunately 
been dead this long while; but I conjure you by the gods, 
tell me to whom you gave the boy: it was my master’s 
son, and he has no other.’ Manto, confused, tried to get. 
off; but her trembling plainly showed that the slave was 
not mistaken. He begged, he conjured, he threatened 
her, and Manto had very nearly lost her self-possession 
and confessed the truth; but the thought that Charicles 
—-for he, in truth, was the boy—might find his parents 
again in a manner he least desired, restored her presence 
of mind. To be sure, he could not be of lowly origin; 
this was proved by the fine linen cloth that lay by the 
child, the golden ring with a blue stone ingeniously carved, 
and also by the collar, and the various gold and silver 
baubles.? But nevertheless, Charicles, who was happy in 
the recollection of the loved and familiar faces of his sup- 
posed parents, and who was, at present, in the independent 
enjoyment of an ample fortune, might have to make an 
unpleasant change; and Cleobule—there was no know- 


1 Children were exposed in large 
earthen vessels, év xdrpats, Moer. 
Att. p. 102: éyxurpiopds, %) rod Bpé- 
gous exGeors, rel év xUrpas éert- 
Geyro, See Schol. on Rane, 1288: 
7d S& ey dorpdky, éwel ev xuUrpais 


| eteribecay re maudia, 5d Kal xurpl- | 


Cav Zraeyov. Of. Schol. on Vesp. 228; 
and Hesych.s.v. Thesaleofchildren 
is also alluded to, Anthol. Pal.v.178. 


2 See Excursus on Education. See 
also Heliod. Hithiop. iv. 8. 
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ing what might intervene to thwart her wishes. At all 
events, she thought it would be better that the revelation 
should be deferred till after the wedding, and she there- 
fore promised to meet the slave the next new moon, at 
sunset, near the Acharnian gate, making all sorts of ex-~ 
cuses for not saying more at the present moment. ‘ But 
how am I to trust you, answered the slave, ‘if I don’t 
know who you are?’ ‘I swear to thee by the Dioscuri,’ 
was her assurance. ‘ Women’s oaths are fleeting as the 
water, on which they are written,’? he interposed; ‘tell 
me to whom you belong.’ ‘What good will that be to 
you?’ answered she. ‘To one so distrustful as you, that 
will be but a poor satisfaction; for how would you know 
atter all whether I were speaking the truth?’ Without 
his observing it, she had gradually drawn him back near 
the spectacle, and profited by the lucky moment to dis- 
appear in the tumult. 

This it was that urged her to the house of Charicles 
at so early an hour. She wished at all events to attain 
one object, before she could be traced out, and the truth 
come to light prematurely, contrary to her desire. .. She 
expected to find the house still in repose, and had intended 
to wait before it till the inmates were astir; but to her 
astonishment the door was open, and, on entering the 
peristyle of the court, she was met by Charicles, who was 
just giving orders to a slave. ‘Quick, quick!’ said he; 
‘take this paper, and fasten it to some pillar in the mar- 
ket-place, so that every one can read it, and bid the crier 
make known with a loud voice through the streets and in 
the full market, that whoever has found a icieiaeshiaiaiistcig ring with a 


was aproverbial expression for fruit- | pwdqoas 6 diAwrtdys ey, 

less undertakings, particularly in- OpKous Se worxay els réppay éyd ypado, 
valid oaths. So Hellad. Chrest. apud | And in Lucian, Catapl. 21, Micyllos | 
Phot. Bidl. p. 580: 6 orixos 6 wal | gave. maltes, & Xdpov, } Kal $da- 
maporuiaCduevos, Tus, pacly, ion yedpes, raph Mi- 


2 Els Bwp ypddety, or eis réppay, eae éort uty SopokAdous, roiroy dé ma- 
| 
| 
| KvAAOU Hdn Tivd ‘bBodby mpoodoxay, 


bpxous eyta yuvarkds eis V8wp yodibwn. - 
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blue stone, bearing the device of a running satyr holding 
a hare, and will bring it to Charicles, the son of Charinos, 
shall receive the reward of two minz.* Give my address, 
and add that the ring may easily be recognised, on account 
of a flaw in the stone right across the satyr’s body.’ 
Manto had only caught the concluding words. ‘You 
have lost a ring?’ asked she, approaching Charicles, when 
the slave had disappeared. ‘Yes,’ said he, ‘a trinket, that 
my dying mother gave me, with significant but enigmatical 
words.’ ‘By all the gods!’ cried the slave, ‘surely not 
the ring with the blue stone?’ ‘The very same,’ he replied ; 
‘but how do you know anything about it?’ ‘I have seen 
it on your finger, said she, trying to hide her confusion. 
‘Yet I have seldom worn it in Athens,’ answered Charicles. 
‘Yesterday, at the bath, I took it off, and in some incom- 
prehensible manner it has disappeared; though I, not 
habitually wearing it, did not discover my loss till I went 


to bed. I had rather have lost the half of .my estate than 


* Things lost, stolen, or found, 
runaway slaves, and commodities for 
sale, were advertised either by the 
public erier, a placard on the walls, 
or a board set upin some frequented 
spot. See Lucian, Demon. 17: "Enel 
bé wore ral xpvooty Saxrvdroy 65¢ 
Badi(wy ebpe, ypauudtiov év dyope 
mpoTibels nkloue roy dmodécarra, 
Goris ely rov SaxrvaAlov Seordrns, 
jee Kal elrévta S\chy abrod kal 
Aldoy ral rémoy dawoAauBavew. Lu- 
cian also travesties the form of pro- 
claiming a fugitive slave. Fugit. 26: 
ef tis aGvipdmrodoy TabdAayortndy, 
tev ard Swadrns BaoBdpwy, dvoua 
ro.ovroy, cioy ors KTnpdTev, Brw- 
xXpov, vy xp@ Kouplay, év yevelw Ba- 
dei, whpay eEnpwévoy Kal rpiBdvoy 
auarexdpevoy, dpylrov, Ruouroy, Tpa- 
xupwvay, Aoldopoy, pnview em pure 
abrovéup. In most cases a fixed re- 
ward, pivurpa, or t&orpa, was pro- 
mised in the advertisement. So in 


Xenoph. Memor. ii. 10, 1. Cf. Dio 
Chrysost. Ora. vil. p. 264, The state 
also offered large rewards for the dis- 
covery of the perpetrators of great 
crimes. Thus on the occasion of the 
niutilation of the Hermee, jour yap 
Kare To KAcwydpmou Whdioua xlAsa 
Spaxual, kara 8& rd Tewrdydpou pd- 
pirat, Andoe. de Myst. p.14. Cf Plu- 
tarch, A/cid. 20; Bockh’s Pudlie Keon. 
of Athens, p. 248. For the corre- 
sponding Roman custom,consult Gal- 
lus, Note 8 to Scene rv. p. 44. The 
usage of proclaiming commodities for 
sale some days beforehand is men- 
tioned inthe Exeursus on Zhe Mar- 
kets and Commerce. In some states 
this was compulsory in judicial sales, 
See Theophrast, ap. Stob. Tit. xliv. 
22: Of wey oby trd knpuxos KeAedouc: 
mwArely Kal mpoxynpurrey ex mwAed- 
vev nuepov, Cf. Demosth. iv Ar s- 
toer. p. 687: of re pixpd cal rousd7 
Pavra asronnpuTtoyres. 
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this ring; for,as my mother said, it possesses a secret, the 
explanation of which is lost for ever'along with it. But 
what’s the matter? You tremble; and besides, what brings 
you here at this early hour?’ ‘ Let us go where we are by 
ourselves,’> replied the crone; ‘ for I must speak with you.’ 
‘Not now, my good Manto; I must go back to the bath, 
whither I have already dispatched Manes. Rest awhile 
here, and await my return.’ 


The city had gradually awakened to its wonted every- 
day activity. The market-place was beginning to fill; and 
though many were missing, who had not yet got over the 
unpleasant consequences of yesterday’s carouse, the soberer 
section of the community adhered to the usual custom, and 
met at the regular hour in this focus of city life. Ctesiphon, 
having found the Gymnasium very thin to-day, was here in 
hopes of meeting some friends. A number of people were 
standing before a pillar in the arcade of the Trapezite, 
reading a notice. ‘Go and see what it is,’ said he to his 
attendant. The slave ran off, and soon returned quite out 
of breath. ‘Master, he exclaimed, ‘what a lucky fellow 
our Satyros is! Charicles has lost a ring, and promises two 
mines to the person that restores it to him. Satyros is the 
finder; I saw him yesterday with just such an one, which 
he had picked up in the street.’ ‘Or stolen,’ replied 
Ctesiphon ; ‘for that’s just like the fellow. Was not he 
with me and Charicles at the bath yesterday? To beture! 
and Charicles wore two rings.6 The knave has purloined 
it. Follow me.’ 


5 Greed adrol dover. Plato, Leg. 
viii, p. 886. So Plaut, Cas. ii. 2, 25: 
Nos sumus. 


Grecian House; and Notes 6, 7, and 
8 toScene rx, The antiquity of this 
usage cannot be certainly determined. 
No trace of it, however, is to be found 


* The free Greek, ifnot ofthe very | in Homer. And Pliny, Nat, Hist, 


_ poorest class, wore a ring, not only as 
an ornament, but as a signet, to attest 
his signature, or for making secure 
his property. Sce Excursus on The 


X¥xil. 1, 4, rightly concludes from 
Hom. Od. viii. 448, that the use of the 
signet-ring wasatthat time unknown. 
Odysseus merely ties the xnAbs, con- 
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After a vain hunt, Charicles had returned home, and 
was pacing, out of humour, up and down the peristyle of 





e 


taining the presents, with a knot 
taught him by Circe. Thelegendsof a 
latertime will not of course proveany- 
thing about the customs of the heroic 
age. Hence the oppayts of Theseus, 
hv abros bépwyv éruxev, mentioned by 
Pausan. i. 17, 3, or the sealed letters 
of Agamemnon and Pheedra, alluded 
to by Euripides, Zphig. in Aul. 154; 
Hippol. 859, cannot here be adduced 
inevidence. Itis highly probablethat 
the use of the ring, and the custom of 
sealing, came from the Hast, where it 
was common; ¢.g. at Babylon, as is 
affirmed by Herodotus, i. 195, and 
abundantly attested by the hundreds 
of rings and signet cylinders now in 
the British Museum and elsewhere. 
See Layard, Discoveries at Nineveh 
and Babylon, pp. 156, 608. One of 
the oldest accounts is that of the ring 
of Polyerates, though it is uncertain 
whether this stone was cut, and 
served as a signet, odpayls, But 
in Solon’s time this use of the ring 
was common, as is clear from the law 
he enacted, (see Note 6 to Scene rx.) 
though, from the existence of genuine 
signet rings, wecannot infer that they 
necessarily contained cut stones. In 
later times rings served also as orna~ 
mentteand hence several were often 
worn, and in the degenerate period 
the hands were literally covered with 
them. Hippias wore two. Plato, 
Hipp. Min. p. 368. But people soon 
went beyond this. So Aristoph. Ze- 
eles. 684, we read oppayidas éxovres, 
and again, Nub. 332, we have a¢pa- 
yidoruxapyoroujjrat, though theScho- 
liast’s explanation is absurd. De- 


mosthenes tooadorned his handswith - 


xings in so conspicuous a manner that, 
at a time of public disasters, it was 
stigmatised as unbecoming vanity. 


Dinarch, in Demosth. p. 29: nat car- 
aocxivey thy ris whrews Sdtay 
xpuody éx tév SaxriAwy dvabduevos 
meptemopeveTo, Tpupay év Trois rijs 
mwoAews Kakots, And Diog. Laert. v. 
1, says of Aristotle, ée@jjri re (Hy) 
ériohug xpduevos ad SakrvaAsors, 
kat xovpd. Of the cost of these 
articles we have frequent mention. 
Thus lian, Var. Hist. xii. 30, says 
of the Tarentines, ‘Ouoroye? 5¢ Kal 
Evrokts év tH Mapind, Boris abray 
evreAéoratos, o¢paryidas elxe Séxa 
pva@v, Hence the luxury of the later 
ages need not excite our surprise. So 
Lucian, learomen. 18: ef tiva tSorp 
ém) xpuc@ péya ppovodyra, Sri Sai- 
tudlous re elyey bere, K.T.A. Id. 
Somn. seu Gall. 12: dye 88 tiv és O7- 
Ta Thy éxelvou Exwy rat Saxrurdlous 
Bapets Bow éxxaldexa éinumévous 
tév SaxrirAwy, «7.4. The value of 
thering depended in the first instance 
on the stone, and more still on the 
skili of the engraver. The onyx, Zap- 
da0s, capddrvvi, was well adapted for 
the display of art, and was therefore 
very highly esteemed. See Lucian, de 
Syria dea, 32; and Dial. Meretr.1x.: 
elye 5& nad adrds Tapudvev danrd- 
hiov éy TG pikpg daxTvrAw wéytoror, 
moAvywvov, Kal whos éveBéBAnro 
roy Tpixphuwy, epvdpd re tv ene 
woAjs. The golden sling-formed ring 
opevddvn, (Plato, de Repub. il. p. 359; 
Eurip. Hippol. 857,) in which the 
stone, Wipes, obparyls, was set, was 
also highly finished and facetted. 
Some rings had no stone, but were 
merely of metal, &npot. Artemidor. 
Oneiroc. ti. 5: ’Ayabol 5& Kat of xpv- 
oot (Saxrvatot) of ye Whbous Exovres* 
émed of ye Kbngo: dxepdeis ras eyxet- 
phorers “onpaivover du Td nor. 
Wipoy yao Kadoduer, Howep disor 
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the court, when Ctesiphon appeared with a face of joy. 
‘Cheer up,’ cried he, ‘your ring is found, and won’t cost 
you two mine. The knave that stole it is already fast in 
the pillory.. He then recounted briefly how it had been 
recovered, and expressed surprise that a cracked ring like 
this could be worth so large a reward. Charicles was 
about to explain the reason of his setting so high a value 


ete ae 


voy év SaxTvAly, otrw Kal roy Trav 
xpnudrwyv &pOudy. As with us, they 
were sometimes solid, sometimes only 
plated, but passed off ag solid. Ar- 
tem. Jb.: ’Ael S¢ duelvoves of 6Ad- 
apupot’ of yap Kevod Kal Oetoy Evdov 
Zyovres SdAovs kal evédpas onpal- 
vous Si& 7d euwepiexe 1d éyke- 
Kpuppévov,  welCovas ras mpocdoxlas 
Tay wberciov Sid 1rd pelCova roy 
dyicov rod Bdpous exe, That women 
algo wore rings cannot be doubted, 
though the allusions to the fact are 
veryscanty. Itwouldseem that these 
were not the same as those of the 
men, but were of amber, and so forth. 
Artemidor. 7b, A snake-shaped ring 
was discovered in a tomb along with 
sundry female ornaments. SeeStack- 
elberg, Graber d. Hell. pl. 78. The 
ring was worn on the fourth finger, 
napdueros, The heading of the lost 
8th chapter of Plutarch, Sympos. iv., 
runs, Ais rl réy SaxrivAwy pddora 
Te wapauérw oppayidas popodory; 
they were therefore so worn usually, 
pdduorre, but not invariably. Men 
did not wear any other gold ornament, 
atleast it was much reprobated if they 
did. See a fragment of Anacreon, ap. 
Athen. xu. p. 534: 

viv & emriBaiver carivéwv, xpioca dopdwy 

Kadépmara 
mais Kuens, cal axvadtonnv édehavrivyny 
Hopes 
yuvatly alrws. 





Whether this word ka8épuera means 
earrings or épuot is dubious. It was 
considered a dishonour, and a token 


eters ate mp te am 





of foreign manners, for men to have 
their ears bored. - Xenoph. Anab. iii. 
1, 31: dard rovr@ ye ovSe Tis Bot 
wrias mporjne: oddty, odre ris ‘EA- 
Addos wayrdraciv: éwel eyd adrdy 
eldov, Saomwep Avddy, auddrepa rd 
Gra rerpurnuevoy. Cf. Diog. Laert. 
li, 60; Aristot. Prodl. xxxii. 7. Wo- 
men and girls, however, not only used 
earrings, évéria, €AAdBia, éruKTI- 
pes, which are seen perpetually on 
vases, but they also wore numerous 
articles of jewellery about the neck, 
(repidépara Spuot,) the arms, (pér- 
Ata, dpers,) and on the leg above the 
ankle, (wéda: xpucat, mepuornedtoes, 
wepiopupia). Poll. v.99. Cf Ari- 
stoph. deharn. 258; Lysistr. 408 ; 
Aves, 669; Lysias, in Hratosth. p. 
395. How valuable these ornaments 
sometimes were, appears from Plato, 
Alcib. 1. p. 128, where we learn that 
Deinomache, the mother of Alcibia- 
des, wore a kdécpos, tows Kkios pray 
nevrixovta Cf, Demosth. in Aphod, 
i. p.817. Concerning a latesstriod, 
see Lucian, Amor. 41: Alovs *Epv- 
Bpalous Kart r&v roBdv, mwodurd- 
Aarroy nprnpévas Bptdos, % robs 
mepl xaprois kal Bpaxlect aSpdxov- 
Tas, ws dperov bvrws dvr) ypuclou 
Opdxovres elvat, rat orepdvn per év 
KiKAW ThY Keharhy trepibe?, Alors 
"Woikals Sidorepos* mwoduredets Be 
véy abxévwy Spot Kabeivrar Kah 
ixpt ray wodeyv éaoxdrey Karape~ 
Bnxev 5 BOALos xpvods, Gray, ef rt 
To} aupod yuuvoiran, mepirply- 
yor, 
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on it, when a violent knocking was heard at the house- 
door, and Sophilos hurried through the entrance-hall with 
hasty steps. Everything about him evinced an anxious 
state of suspense, so much so that he even forgot the salu- 
tation. ‘I have just come from the market-place,’ said he, 
turning to Charicles, ‘ where the crier was proclaiming that 
you had lost a ring. Tell me, who gave you that ring?’ 
‘It’s found,’ answered the other; ‘for which I ers to 
thank my friend Ctesiphon here. Look, here it is.’ So- 
philos snatched the ring. ‘The very same!’ he exclaimed 
vehemently. ‘Tell me, how came you by it?’ ‘An odd 
sort of question !’ replied Charicles. ‘My mother gave it 
me on her death-bed. “ Keep it safe,” said she, “ per- 
adventure it is the best part of thine inheritance. It can 
lead you to fortune, if it should be found by him who 
understands its speech.”’ ‘By Olympian Zeus!’ shouted 
Sophilos, ‘that man has found it, and I am he. With 
this very ring I had my third child exposed, because, fool 
that I was, two male heirs seemed quite enough to me at 
that time.? One-and-twenty years have rolled by since 
then; that is thine age, and thou art my son!’ 

The vehemence with which he spoke, and the rejoicing 
consequent on the discovery, had brought to the spot every 
creature in the house, and among others, Manto, who had 
vainly waited to have an interview with Charicles. She 
now seized his knees, and said, ‘It was I that raised thee 
up from the altar of Pity,and brought thee to thy childless 
mother, who had long made preparations for passing the 
cheat upon her aeene and it was no sin to do so, for 
Charinos was now content, and you found in them two fond 
parents and careful guardians of your infancy. ‘Manto!’ 
exclaimed Sophilos, astonished ; ‘you are the woman that 
artfully dodged my faithful Carion yesterday? But stay! 
The ring was not the only thing exposed with the child ; 
where are the rest? Manto was for a moment perplexed, 


7 See Longus, Pastor, iv. p. 126. 
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and answered nothing. At last she said, ‘There was a 
collar too, with trinkets, hung round the babe’s neck, I 
confess. I have kept it back, but still have it all safe.’ 
‘So every thing tallies exactly,’ exclaimed Sophilos ; * but 
why refuse my slave an explanation yesterday?’ ‘* How 
should I know that it was your slave?’ saidshe. ‘I feared 
some unwelcome father might tum up and oppose the 
match that ’m longing for.’ ‘In sooth, that was cunning,’ 
replied Sophilos; ‘and it is well that you remind me. 
Charicles, you are my son, and my first paternal command 
is, that you marry Cleobule. How ? stillrefuse ?’ ‘ Father,’ 
said the overjoyed young man, ‘I desire no greater happi- 
ness. ‘And you will resign Pasias’ daughter to me now, 
won't you?’ interposed Ctesiphon. ‘To you?’ asked Cha- 
ricles, amazed. ‘Ha! I see now the cause of your strange 
manner: and would you really have made that sacrifice 
too for me?’ ‘ Willingly,’ returned his friend, ‘if it would 
have made you happier.’ ‘Excellent young man,’ said 
Sophilos ; ‘I will myself woo her for you, if you like. But 
now to Cleobule. We must first send word to her, but 
not by you, Manto, for you'll blurt everything out all at 
once. Go,’ said he to his slave, ‘and merely say that I am 
coming to her with an agreeable attendant. Nota syllable 
more; do you hear? And you, Charicles, attire yourself 
as becomes a bridegroom.’ 

‘One word more,’ said Charicles to Ctesiphon, as they 
parted; ‘forgive Satyros the punishment; for if_he had 
not filched the ring, I should not now be the lucky man I 
am. ® ‘The knave does not deserve it,’ replied Ctesiphon ; 
‘but for your sake be it so.’ 


Little did Cleobule dream of the happy turn of events, . 
which was, on a sudden, about to realise all her fondest 


® In the comody, slaves who have | See the Andria and Heautontimoru- 
grievously transgressed are par- | menos of Terence; and the Epidicus 
doned if the confusion they have | and Mostellaria of Plautus. - 
caused is satisfactorily cleared up. : 
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Giving way to her meditations, she had gone with 


Chloris into the garden adjoining the house, and whilst the 
maid gathered into her lap a heap of odorous violets,® 
Cleobule stood in tranquil reverie before a tree, and with 


® Little is known of the state of 
the art of gardening among the 
Greeks, except that it must have been 
at a very low ebb, at least as regards 
the ornamental part. Bottiger ground- 
lessly blames antiquarians and writ- 
ers on the subject for making a Jump 
from the gardens of Alcinoos and the 
Paradises of the Persian Satraps to 
the box-hedges of Pliny, without re- 
garding the art of gardening among 
the Greeks. What can be said on the 
subject when the ancients have left 
us almost entirely inthe dark? The 
whole series of writers, down to the 
very latest Roman period, contain 
hardly a mention of gardens or gar- 
dening. Béttiger’s treatise on the 
subject does not contain one word 
about real Greek gardening; he stops 
where he ought to begin to instruct, 
The reason for the neglect of this 
pleasing art by the Greeks is pretty 
apparent. Their flora was insignifi- 
cant, and apart from the improve- 
ments of art it was not showy enough 
tostimulatetheindustry of the Greek, 
and who, moreover, evidently had but 
little sympathy for beauty of iand- 
scape. SéeNote 11 to Scene mt. The 
groves of the gods were the only 
things of the kind, and these were 
composed in a great measure of fruit- 
trees. See Xenoph. Anad. v. 3, 12; 
Sophocl. Gdip. Colon. 16, sqq. Pau- 
sanias, however, (i. 21, 9,) speaking 
of a grove of Apollo at Athens, says: 
fda ‘ArdAA@vos KdAAcroy ACOs 
Sévdpay Kal juépwy Kal boa Trav 


akdorey nowy wapéxeral rive ® Géas 


ndovny. Plato even speaks, though 


rather problematically, of works on 


éoTt Ta wepl Khreav épyacias ovy- 
ypdupara Kal vduiua; If such existed, 
we may be sure that they treated 
ratherof the operations of agriculture 
or the kitchen-garden, than of flori- 
culture. The flowers most cultivated 
were those adapted for chaplets, as 
violets, roses, parsley,and soon; and 
in these perbaps there was a regular 
trade. Thus in Demosth. 2m Ncostr. 
p. 1251, a rose-plantation, podwiay 
Brarrdvoucay, is keptbya man whom 
we should hardly suspect of daing 


so for pleasure only. Excepting the 


Khtrous evades, Aristoph. Aves, 1066. 
there appears to be no other mention 
made of Greek fiower-gardens during 
the better period. Ata later time, 
under the Ptolemies, and especially 


" at Alexandria, great progress appears 


to have been made; andthe gardeners 
there studied particularly to have 
roses and other flowers all the year 
round, an object which the climate 
rendered easy of attainment. Cal- 
lixen. ap. Athen. v. p. 196: 7 yap 
Alyurros thy Tod weptexovrTos Gépos 
evxpactay Kad duh Tous KyTevoyTas Td 
onaviws kat Kad’ Spay éverrnkvuiay éy 
Erépots pudueva rémois &Pdova yervg 
kal Sia mayrbs, nal ofre fddov, obre 
Aeukdiov, obre BAAO fadiws &vrbos 
exdutety ovdéy ovdéror’ elwbey, But 
whether the art advanced in Greece 
itself cannot be determined; for the 
parks described by Longus, Past. iv. 
p- 108, and by Achill. Tat.i. 15, are 
only AsiaticrapdSeoo:, See Plutarch, 
Alcib.24; Xenoph, (eon. 4,21. The 
Grecian gardens were much simpler 
affairs ,atleastso they are represented 
by Longus, Past. ii. p. 36: Kijwds 


horticulture, Min. p. 316: Tivwy oby | éori wor rOy euey xelpdy,...B00 apo 
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the clasp of her chiton scratched letters in the young 


bark.}° 


Suddenly she stopped: ‘What was it you said 


yesterday, Chloris,’ enquired she, ‘ that when our ears tingle 


somebody is thinking about us ?’! 
cried the maiden, starting up. 


‘Most certainly !’ 
‘But what are you about ? 


Well I never,—if you aren’t cutting your thoughts on 


the tree. 


«¢ Handsome,” stands here }2—shall I go on? “is 
Charicles ;” and below, “ Handsome is Cleobule.” 


Hold!? 


cried the sportive damsel, ‘there is something toward. A 





dépover, mavra exwv ev abr@e Kav? 
dpav éxdornv. *Hpos fdda, Kplva 
kal SdxewOos, kal Ya dupdrepa* 0€- 
pous uhkwves Kal axypddes, Kal mira 
mdvra* viv twedot wal oukat, Kat 
poral, cal uipta xAwpd. And Plu- 
tarch, de cap. ex inim. uttl. 10, says: 
&arwep of xaplevres yewpryol rd pdda 
Kal v& ta Bedrlw moeiy viylCovet, 
axdpoda ral kpdupve mapapurevorres : 
which shows that the flowers were 
more grown for cutting than to 
ornament the garden; for the leeks 
and onions growing among roses and 
violets are scarcely compatible with 
eesthetical gardening. On this sub- 
ject see Gallus, p. 362. 


10 The sentimental lovers’ amuse- 
ment of cutting each other's names in 
the bark of trees is mentioned at a 
period a little later than that here in 
question. See a fragment of Calli- 
machus, preserved in the Schol, to 
Aristoph. Acharn. 144: 

"AAA' evi 8} hAocotos Kexoupéeva técoa Hox 
pétre 

yoanuata, Kudirmynvoce’ épéover Kady, 
Theoer, xvii. 47: 

‘Tpdupara 8 év dog yeypdwerar, as 
WOPLOY TLS 
ayyvoty, Awpigri* SéBov pw’, “EAcvas durdv 
| Gipete 
So Lucian, dmor. 16, says of the youth 
who fell in love with the Venus of 
Praxiteles: mas padraxod bSévipou 


pros ’Adpodiryny Karty éxhpvocer, 
Cf. Anthol. Pal. ix. 341: Aristen, 
Hpist. i. 10; Eustath, ad ll. vi. 169, 


N Lucian, Dial. Mer. ix.: # mov, 
& Tlapudvwr, éBduBe re &ra tuiy; 
Gel yap euduynto 4 KexTymévn pera 
Saxpiwr, 


2 It was very common to express 
the emotions of the heart by a KaAds 
or KaA}, written with the surname 
upon a wallorpillar. Schol. on Aris- 
toph. Vespe, 98: éméypadoy S& ol 
"AOnvaio. Ta Tey Kaday dvéuara 
otrws: 6 detva xards, eypapoy 88 
kat év rolxols Kat év Obpais Kal Bror 
Tuxn. See Suidas, s.v. 6 deiva Kards, 
Cf. also Plut. Bryll. 7; Battigor, Va- 
sengemialde, iii. p. 64; Amualthea, iii, 
p. 344. These mrpoypdupora were 


very numerous, and the walls and 


pillars of the market andssrameicos 
served the purpose, to same extent, 
of a daily journal. And as in these, 


fulse announcements and accounts of » 


murriages are inserted, so at Athens 
similar malicious reports were also 
promulgated. Lucian, Dial. Mer. 
iv.: reupa ody ‘Axlda rarac'Kepo~ 
pevnv' 4% 8 Bddo pay obdty edpe, 
rotro 8& udvoy éemryeypaupévoy éo- 
dvrwv eri rd detia apds Te Ariag, 
Méairra ide? ‘“Epudripoy, Kat 


minpoy ab@is troxdrwo, ‘O vateAnpos | 


‘Epudtisos pide? Médurray, 


«< 
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She 


turned to the sun, and sneezed: * Zeus our preserver!’4 


said she, ‘or Aphrodite ! 
she added impatiently. 


morning,’ said Cleobule; ‘where is she?’ 


But where can that Manto be?’ 
‘I haven’t seen her the whole 


‘She has gone 


with the clothes to the wash,’ was the ready subterfuge 


of the maid. 


At this moment a slave hastened in with the message 


from Sophilos. 


Cleobule crimsoned. 
attendant?’ queried Chloris hastily. 


‘And who is the 
‘The servant who 


came with the message assured me that he knew no more,’ 


was the slave’s answer. 


‘Suppose it were a stranger,’ 


suggested Cleobule: ‘ Chloris, to-day you again gave me 


the chiton without sleeves and lappet. 


13 The involuntary twitching of 
the eyelids was held a favourable 
presage. Theoer. iii. 37: 
dAderau opGadnuds prev 6Sektds' Epay’ snow 
auray $s 


Of. Plaut. Pseud. i. 1, 105. 


4 From Hom. Odyss, xvii. 545, and 
numerous other passages, it is plain 
that an augury was taken from invo- 
luntary sneezing. Absurdly enough, 
it has even been supposed that the 
Satudvioy of Socrates consisted in this, 
Plutarch, de Gen. Socr. 11: Meyapi- 
Kov Tivos Hrovoa, Teptlwvos 5 é- 
ketvos, Sru7d Swxpdrovs Saudvioy 
wrapuos jy 8 re wap’ abrod nat d 
wap &rAdwy, The superstition was 
widely spread, and undoubtingly be- 
lieved in. Thus Aristoph, Aves, 719: 
rrapyoy dpyida Kaderre.  Aristot. 
Prob. xxxill. 7: Aira rl roy py 
wrapnoy Oey iyyotueda elvar; So 
also, prod, 9, and prob,11. Cf. Anthol. 
Pal. xi, 375; also Suid. and He- 
sych. s. v. guuBdaous, The import- 
ance attached to the omen is clearly 
_seen from Xenoph. dnad, iii. 2, 9, 
where Xenophon asserts in the coun- 


I can’t possibly 


cil: oby rots Geots moAAa) Huiy Kas 
Kade Amides cic) cwryplas. Todro 
8 Adyorvros abrod wrdpyvral cis. 
&kovoavres St of aorpariérat, wdy- 
TES pt Spuh wpocekvyncay roy Gedy, 
Kal Hevopay eire* Aokel pot, @ &., 
érel wept awrnplas judy Aeysyrov 
oiwyds rod Aids rod Swrijpos épdvn, 
elifacba re Oeg@ x7.A. The usual 
form of address in such cases was, 
Zev coor. 


1% Concerning the washing or 
scouring of clothes, see Gallus, p. 449. 
Among the Greeks as well as among 
the Romansit was done entirelyaway 
from home, and by people who made 
it their exclusive occupation. See 
Theophr. Char. 10; Machon,, ap. 
Athen, xiii, p. 582. TlAdvew was 
said of linen clothes, cvapetew or 
yvapedvew of woollen ones, Eustath. 
ad Od. xxiv. 148: 7d 8& rAdvew, do 
viy dr) Awéou pdpous épfebn, yraheter 
q xvabedew én trav épiwday A€yerat, 
See Meer. Attic. p. 242; ef, Aristoph. 
Lysistr. 470: Plutarch, de San. Tu 
end, 20.. 
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receive them asI am. Come, dress me directly.’ Chloris 
followed her mistress to her chamber, and opened the 
capacious chest containing her richest clothes, from which 
arose the sweet odour of the Median apples placed be- 
tween the dresses.!6 ‘ What shall it be?’ she enquired. 
‘A yellow byssos-chiton, or this one embroidered with 
flowers?’ ‘By no means,’ said Cleobule; ‘ something 
simpler than those. Give me the new white diplois, with 
the purple stripe down the sides, and the open sleeves, 
So: now, fasten the sleeves, and give me the girdle. Mind 
that the border of the lappet is level with the colpos.’ 
The attendant had now finished dressing her mistress 
“We've no time for braiding your hair,’ said she, ‘and 
that coloured kerchief wrapped round it suits you ex- 
quisitely.’ Cleobule took the mirror, and surveyed her- 
self. ‘Well, it will do,’ was her decision; ‘but put me 
on some other sandals. No, not those purple ones embroi- 
dered in gold; bring the white pair with the red strings,’ 

Scarcely had Chloris finished her labours, when Sophi- 
los and a young gentleman were announced. ‘Oh! if it 
were Charicles !’ whispered the abigail into the ear of her 
blushing mistress. And he it was; and a scene followed, 
such as neither the chisel of the sculptor, nor the limner’s. 
pencil, no, nor the style of the poet, would be able to de- 
lineate.!7 ‘Well I thought,’ said Sophilos smiling, to 
Cleobule, ‘that you liked ie better than me; but don’t 
let us tarry. The betrothing shall take place tay: and 
in three days we'll celebrate the wedding.’ !® 








16 Citrons or oranges, Mepouxd 7H | wornrhs iorophoe méxpi viv. Cf, 
Mndica wire, were placed among the | Plaut. Asin. i. 8, 22. 
clothes, partly on accountof the agree- 
able smell, partly for a protection | ‘* In the comedies the marriage 
against the moths. Theophr. Hist. often follows immediately after the 
Pl. iv. 8: kav els iudria reOZ vd | betrothal. Plaut. Trin. v. 2, 64: 
piadoy, koma Starnpe?. Numquid cause est, quin uxorem cras 

domum ducam ? 

 Charit. iii. 8: kat &p6y Odauo | and inthe Aulularia and Curculio 
KdAAoror, oloy ore (wypdpos && | the marriage takes pee on the same | 
soaver, obre wAdorns ErAacer, otre | day. | 





a, 


AVULLARLLEASTLEETY 


ies HEI } 





A Bronze from Herculaneum, Mus.’ Bord, ii. 4, 


The girl isin the act of fastening the Chiton over the right shoulder, and we see 
On the side where the seam is, 


how the lappet, durdotéiov, is caused by this means, 
joining the rrdpuyes, are two purple stripes. 
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SCENE THE TWELFTH. 





THE WEDDING-DAY. 


ND now for one glance at the occurrences of that day 
whereon Charicles was united to Cleobule. The pro- 
posal of Sophilos to hasten the marriage was not at all 
likely to embarrass a Grecian bride; on the contrary, a 
courtship lasting several months was a thing quite out of 
the usual way. All the requisite preparations had been 
long since made. In like manner as the royal damsel} 
Nausicaa, at the warning of Athena, provided the bridal] 
clothes for herself and her attendants before a husband 
had been chosen for her;! so every Grecian house had 
always a superfluity of such bravery; and how much more 
therefore one in which plenty and abundance reigned? As 
it was, however, what with the ceremony of the affiancing 
as appointed by law, and the customary sacrifices, both 
parties found enough to occupy them during the few in- 
tervening days. Charicles, in compliance with his father’s 
invitation, had for the present taken up his quarters at 
his house, in which the women’s apartments had been 
hastily cleaned up, and furnished with everything necessary 
for the proper reception and convenience of the bride. The 
wreaths of fresh spring-flowers, ornamenting the door in 
rich festoons, proclaimed to the passer-by the festal day: 
while inside the mansion, cooks and slaves were busily 
making ready for the marriage-feast, which was to be cele- 
brated by a numerous assemblage of the relations and 
frends of either party. Even Phorion himself, departing 
from his usual custom, had agreed to be present; and 
Pasias too, who had already promised Ctesiphon his 

daughter in marriage, was among those invited. 

1 Odyss. vi. oT: 
gol 8 ydos oxeddv dorriy, tva KPH KaAG wey adryy 
évyvabas, ra d€ Tolar wapacyely, of KE o wywvrat, 


P 
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In the chamber of Charicles, Manes had arranged the 
festal garments designed for the occasion. These consisted 
of a soft chiton of fine Milesian wool, with a himation of 
dazzling whiteness, which had been purposely chosen with- 
out the usual purple border. Beside it stood the elegant 
half-shoes, their crimson thongs fastened with clasps of 
gold. Chaplets of myrtle-twigs, with violets interwoven, 
lay also ready ; and Sophilos had added two silver alabas- 
tra, filled with costly unguents, in case Charicles might like 
to make use of them on so special an occasion. The 
bridegroom himself was still at the bath, with Ctesiphon, 
previous to going with his friend to fetch away the bride: 
for who else could he have preferred for bridegroom's 
man ? ? 

The household of Cleobule was not a whit less busy. 
The sun had sunk half-way from the meridian, yet the 
bridal array was still unfinished. Cleobule sat upon a 
settle in her apartment, which was filled with perfume, 
and held the silver dise of the mirror in her hand; while 
Chloris sedulously arranged her hair, and the mother 
inserted the pearl-drops in the ears of her daughter. ‘Do 
make haste,’ she cried impatiently to the maid; ‘how in- 
tolerably slow you are to-day, and it will be evening anon. 


2 The mapdvuudos, or mdpoxos, 
was certainly a youthful friend of the 
vuuptos. The passages cited in the 
Exenursus on The Women, though 
they do not distinctly say so, still im- 
ply it; moreover, Hesychius explains 
éraipos and mapdyuppos as synony- 
mous, 


+ The various methcds of measuring 
the day employed by the ancients have 
been very fully discussed in Gallus, 
pp. 315-321 ; but the Greek method 
was not precisely the same as that 
employedat Rome; atleast theformer 
nation retained avery ancient method 


which never perhaps obtained footing 
among the Romans. According to He- 
rod. ii. 109, (on the meaning of the 
words éAos and yvduwr see Bihr’s 
note,) the Greeks themselves did not 
invent the gnomon, having derived it 
from Babylon: wméAov pév ‘yap Kar 
yrdpova, Kat re Subdexa pépean ris 
huépns wap BaBvdAwviwy gualoy oi 
“EAAnves. But, according to other 
accounts, Anaximander was the in- 
ventor. See Suidas, s, v. yrdpwy. 
Also Diog. Laert. ii. 1: efpe 5¢ Kat — 
yvdpova mp@ros Kal gornoer eri 
Tay cKLobhpwy év Aaxedaiuom, The - 
yvebwv, OF oToLXetorv, as it was also 
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(Fo, Menodora,’ she said to another slave, ‘go and 
measure the shadow on the sun-dial® in the garden.’ ‘We 


ealled, was, unquestionably, the most 
ancient means of measuring the day. 
It consisted of a perpendicular staff 
or pillar, the length of whose shadow 
' was measured in feet. An untenable 
hypothesis was started by Salmasius, 
that the observer measured his own 
shadow with his feet, and this has 
been recently revived by Ideler. The 
whole is amistake, arising from a mis- 
conception of Hesychius, s. v. érrd- 
ous oxida; and of Phot. Lex. p. 539. 
The gnomon is seldom mentioned 
except in reference to the hour of 
supper or of the bath: for the first, 
a shadow ten or twelve feet long is 
assigned, Aristoph. Eccles, 652: 


aot O¢ pedjorer 
ae a ™ ~ “ ~ 
Sravy Sexarouy rd wrotxetor Aumapoy ywpety 
émt Setrvay * 


on which the Scholiastremarks: 4 rod 
nAlov oxi bray F Séxa wnxav. Oé- 
Aet oty eimretvy, Gre yivera dé. 
Menanderap. Athen. vi. p. 243; Poll. 
vi.44. See alsoSuidas, and Hesych: 
Awdexdrodos: ottrws EAeyor éAAert- 
TiKGS, TTorXElov } TKiaS, OUTw "yap 
guverl@eyro éwh Setrvoy Hiew rov 
croixelov byros Swdexdrodos, as viv 
ampos pas pari, It seems probable 
thereforethatthe gnomonwas usually 
so constructed as to throw « shadow 
of about twelve feet shortly before 
sunset, for this was the time at which 
the detrpey usually took place. A 
fragment of Eubulos ap. Athen i. 
p. 8, throws some light on this ques- 
tion: | 
ov Paormapandrndevs” emi Setarvov mpods pidov 
TLUVOS, 
eiwépyros abre Trot pidov, ownvix’ av 
eixort Today perpovyre 7d arotxetoy 7, 
HKew, Eder advroy evdus yAdcov 
prerpely dvévovros* paxporépas & ovorys ere 
wAciv % Svoty wodaiy mapetvac ris oKLas* 


erecta daivar urxpor olacrepov 

8&0 aoxoArlav Hee mapove’ aw yuépa. 
Here the gnomon evidently throws a 
shadow of twice the length, ze of 
twenty-four feet, and the supper hour 
corresponds to a twenty-foot, instead 
of aten-footshadow, as before. Anac- 
curate division of the day into twelve 
equal hours would of course be unat- 
tainable by a method of measurement 
such as that just described ; noregard 
being paid to the varying declination 
of the sun throughout the year. The 
differences owing to thissource would, 
however, be of less magnitude in the 
latitude of Greece than in that of Eng- 
land, and were probably disregarded, 
dinner being served, Srav 7 Sexcmravy 
7d orotxetoyv. For the hour of bath- 
ing, a six-foot shadow is spoken of, at 
least ir tue later period. Lucian, Cro- 
nos. 17: Aover bat pév, drdrav rd 
oroixeloy EEdrovy 7. Cf. Som. seu 
Gallus, 9. We must remark, that 
the word -yvénzev was afterwards ap- 
plied to every @poAdyioy, and even to 
the KAepidpa. See Athen. ii. p. 42. 
The wéAos, or proper sun-dial, also 
called oxiaénpas or HAtorpémor, is 
not often alluded to; though, setting 
aside the allusion of Herodotus, it 
appears from Poll. iv. 46, that in the 
time of Aristophanes it was used, and. 
not the mere gnomon only, as Ideler, 
Lehrb. d. Chronot.i. p. 98, would per- 
suade us. Pollux says, rd d& narod- 
pevov a@pordyloy Harov méAoy by tis 
elrot, picavtos *Apicropdvous éy 
Tnpurddn ‘wéAos voir’ grrw éxa- 
orarorThy Haws rérparra;’ The 
wédos was like a basin, Aexavls, in the 
contre of whichstood the vertical staff 
(yvépor), and on it the dédexa népy 
of the day were marked with lines, 
Poll. vi. 110; and Alciphr. Zpzst. iii, 
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have the clepsydra* here, interposed Chloris; ‘see how 
much water there is left in it; it will run off once more 


before sunset.’ 


4: °O yvdpov otra oxide Thy Ex- 
THY . . « €b yap Kal GAny KaraBadod- 
nev thy Klova thy Td minpby rodTo 
&pordyioy avéxoveay, I} Toy "yya- 
pova rpépopev éxetve vevety, ob Ta- 
xloy Buvnoera: ras pas &roonual- 
ve, Fora: td BotAevua Tarapi- 
Secov. Suid.: yvauwv: 7d ey rots HALo- 
toorlos mnyvupevov, Srep édedpev 
’Avativavdpes Kal fornoey él ray 
cxobjpwy. Cf. Lucian, Lewiph. 4. 


4 The Kreddpa. as Ititle deserves 
the appellation of clock as the gno- 
mon does. The use of the clepsydra 
in courts of law is mentioned by Ari- 
stophanes, (Acharn. 692; Vesp. 98, 
857,) as such a matter of course, that 
we conclude that in his time it was no 
novelty. We have the fullest infor- 
mation as to its form and structure 
from Aristot. Probl. xvi. 8, though 
there is still some doubt as to its size 
and time of running out. It was a 
hollow ball, perhaps flattened a little 
at the top, whence from its likeness to 
a poppy-head the ball was called xd- 
Seca, or ewdla, For the introduction 
of the water, there was at the top an 
opening which was extended into a 
short neck, avAds, which might be 
closed by a stopper, (Gua, moyd- 
(ev,) to stop the water from flowing 
out, émaAaBely 7rd Bdwp. On the 
nether side, opposite tothis neck, were 
severtl small orifices, tpurhuara, 
forming a kind of colander or filter, 
through which the water slowly trick- 
led out. Aristotleis describing various 
hydrostatic and pneumatic experi- 
ments which may be tried with the 
elepsydra, and his description is such 
as to leave no doubt as to its construc- 


‘I am sure she’s wrong,’ said Cleobule; 


tion. It is plain, however, that he had 
not a transparent ball in view; and 
we have no authority for supposing 
that at that period glass vessels could 
be constructed of the size which the 
clepsydre ordinarily were. Indeed, 
a fragment of Bato, ap. Athen. iv. 
p- 163, precludes the notion of the 
clepsydra being transparent : 

Ere.’ EwOev trepradyets tHy AnKvOoY 

Karapavedvay ToVAaLOY, Gere mepipepecy 

mpordytov ddfen Tus, ovXe AjKvOor, 
Smaller ones of glass there may have 
been, and, at a later period, were 
common. Experience howevertaught 
that this instrument could not be 
relied on, the rapidity with which the 
water flowed out being influenced by 
the temperature. Athen. ii. p. 42: 
overéAAet O€ add (Td Hdwp) nal ruevol 
BaAAoy rd Wixos, 5d Kal ev ois 
yvepoot péoy obx dvadliwor ras dpas 
év TG Xeavi, GAAG weptrreter, Boa- 
durépas otons rijs expois did rd wa- 
xos, According to dineas Tact. 22, 
this inequality could be remedied by 
partially stopping with wax. The 
Greeks were acquainted with the 
division of thetwelve natural hours of 
the day, but no hint is ever given of 
reckoning by hours ; so that in Scener. 
p. 4, instead of the fourth hour, it 
would be better perhaps to say, the 
time of full market. 

Whether the clepsydra was often 
used in private life, as well as in 
courts of justice, isdoubtful; itwould 
seem probable that it was. A clep- 
sydra belonging to Plato, which served 
for the whole night, is described by 
Aristocles, ap. Athen. iv. p, 174: Aé- 
ryerat 5¢ WAdrwya pinpdy viva ep- 
vow Sotvat Tou KararKevdoparos 
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‘it must be later.” Menodora, however, returned with - 
the assurance that the shadow was only eight feet long, 
and it therefore wanted some time yet to evening. 

At last Chloris had drawn the bandeau through Cleo- 
bule’s luxuriant locks, and had fastened the bridal veil 5 on 
her head with a golden tiring-pin; and Menodora twined 
the white thongs of the embroidered sandals round the feet 
of her mistress. Her mother then opened an ivory casket, 
and took out of it a broad necklace of gold, richly set with 
precious stones, and the serpent-shaped armlets, which com- 
pleted her attire. Cleobule took the mirror once again, and 
surveyed herself in it: the clothes-chests were then locked, 
and she awaited with maidenly timidity the arrival of the 
escort that was to conduct her away, though her sensations 
were far from those of her former wedding-day. 

The water-clock had emptied itself a second time, the 
sun had completed his course, and the rooms of the house 
grew duskier apace, when the carriage destined to carry 
home the bride, drawn by stately mules and surrounded 
by a numerous band of attendants, drove up to the door, 
which was profusely hung with garlands. 

The bridegroom and his man, accompanied by the 
happy father of the former, now entered and received the 
bride from the hands of her mother, in order to escort her 
to the carriage, in which Charicles and Ctesiphon took 
their seats, one on each side of the veiled fair. The 
mother kindled the marriage-torch, the atténdants follow- 





yukrepivoy wothoavTa apoddytov €oi- 
Kas rq Hpavaceg, ofoy KrAebvdpay 
‘peydanv Atay. See also Athen. xiii. 
p. 567, where another instance of 
its domestic use occurs. 


§ Numerous as are the extant ac- 
counts of marriage solemnities, still 
they do not suffice for the con- 
struction of a connected and detailed 
deseription of the ceremony. It is 
not known whether, when a widow 


was re-married, the same formalities 
were observed as at the first mar- 
riage; for instance, the festive es- 
eort to her abode, the veiling, the 
procession with torches, the Ana- 
calypteria, and so on. Some of 
these ceremonies were probably 


omitted; but the excnse for their 


introduction in this place must be, | 
that the first marriage might be 
considered to have hardly taken 
place at all. 
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ing her example, and thus the procession moved off amid 
the music of the flutes and the merry song of Hymenaos 
to the house of Sophilos, where the pair were received on 
entering, according to an ancient custom, with a symbo- 
lical rain of sweetmeats and small coins. They. then 
proceeded at once to the hall, which was_ brilliantly 
lighted up for the festival ; the couches of the males being 
arranged on one side of it, and on the other the seats of 
the females. 

After the bride-cakes had been partaken of, as mid- 
night began to approach, Cleobule’s mother accompanied 
the pair to the quiet thalamos: again the loud burden 
of Hymenos re-echoed before its closed doors, and never 
perhaps had the god hovered more delightedly over a 
bridal-chamber 


APPENDIX. 


EXCURSUS TO SCENE LI. 


EDUCATION. 


N attempting to combine a multitude of scattered allusions 
into a connected account of education among the Greeks, 
it will be desirable to investigate not only their system of in- 
tellectual culture and training in the higher sense of the word, 
' ‘but also to consider the corporeal nurture, the first occupations of 
the children, their general habits and behaviour, their toys, the 
ballads and fairy tales of the nurses and attendants, with all the 
minutie of the nursery. Such petty domestic traits are quite as 
deserving of attention as the instruction conveyed in the public 
gymnasia, and the schools of the Grammarians. 
_ In this sense the wa:defa commences with the hour of birth; 
it is the training and bringing up till the moment when the youth 
became an independent burgher, and under the immediate control 
of the law. Plato, Leg. ii. p. 659. Cf. Heliod. .Zthiop. i. 13. 
Throughout Greece, except in Sparta (Plutarch, Lycurg. 16), 
the new-born babe was wrapped in ordpyava, immediately after 
the first bath. So Plato, eg. vil. p. 789: péxpe Cvoty éroiy ro 
yevopevoyv orapyavay. Whether these orapyava were mere swad- 
dling-clothes is not quite clear. See Aristot. de Hepubl. v.17: 
mpog 6& TO py SracrpédecBar ra pédn (ray watdiwy) d¢ amadd- 
tyra ypevrat Kal viv évia Tov éOver dpydavoig TLOL LNKAVLKOIC, 
& 7rd oGpa wot rév rotwovrwy dorpaBéc. On the fifth day, ac- 
cording to Suidas, the first festival in honour of the family-event 
was held, the dugidpdpmea, or dpoprdppioy Apap, as it is called by 
Hesychius, who places it on the seventh day: gore 0& jpepay 
erred, amo TiS yEevynoewe, ev 7 To Bpébog Bacrdlorrec wept rv 
icriav yupvot rpéxovor. The midwife, or some of the women 
present at the birth, carried the babe round the hearth of the 
house; hence the name. Plato, Theat. p. 160: pera dé rov ré- 
Kov ra dpopduca avrot we ahyQwe év KoKhw mweptOpexréor TQ 
Adyw. The house-door was ornamented with garlands, and a — 
feast was given, at which cabbage, fagavoc, was a standing 
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dish, as appears from a fragment of Hphippus preserved by 
Atheneeus, ix. p. 370: 
ereir. THs 

ov orépavos ovdels dort mpdabe Tay Oupay, 

ov Kvica Kpover pivds Srepoyas Expas, 

"Augdpoulwy dvrev ; év ols voutlCerat 

érray re rupot Xephovncirov réuovs, 

eWew 7° ddalg pddavoy Hyraioperny. 


The account of Suidas is as follows: ’Apoitpdpea: fy wéprrny 
dyovow érl roicg Ppépeoty. ev YF droxaaipovrae rac xEipac ai 
cuvapdpsevat rig pawoewc. TO Bpédog wepupépover HY ~oriay 
Tpéxovrec kal dipa mwéprovoty of mpoohKkovreg we él TO wAEioroy 
rovvTobacg kat onmriac. It would almost appear from Plato that 
the father did not declare, until this ceremony, whether he would 
rear the child; for on him it depended whether the infant should 
be brought up or exposed ; a barbarity which was actually autho- 
rised by law. See Petit. Leg. Att. p. 144. Thebes, however, 
was an honourable exception to this rule. lian, Var. Hist. ii. 7: 
(vopoc) dre obk ekeoriy dvdpt OnBalw éeOsivae wardior, ovd sic 
ipnpiay avro pipar, Odvaroy abrov xarawyndicdpevoc. The off- 
spring of paupers, cic écyara wevirwy, were brought up at the 
public expense ; which was a more humane regulation than the 
proposition of Aristotle, who repudiates dard0eo1c, but recommends 
dpSrAwore as a check to overpopulation! De Republ. vii. 16, 
p- 1885: apivy atocOnow éyyevéoOar cai Loy éprotetobar Set riyy 
duBrworv. Still, exposure was not so frequent in regular mar- 
riage as has been usually supposed; at least this unhappy fate 
fell mostly upon female children, who could even be condemned 
outright to death at the father’s pleasure. So says Chremes,: 
Terent. Heaut. iv. 1, 21: 


si meum 
Imperium exsequi voluisses, interemptam oportuit. 


Children were generally exposed, to escape the trouble of rear- 
ing them, or to avoid too great a subdivision of the inheritance, 
Longus, Pastor. iv. p. 126: “AdAot warépes ef€Onvay rodro ro 
matdtov, lowe waidlwy mpecBurépwy Gdue txovrec. Cf. Terent. 
Adelph. v. 3, 23. Illegitimate children were most frequently 
exposed; and many a childless wife would profit by this oppor-’ 
tunity to obtain an infant, and pass it off as her own. Dio 
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Chrysost. Orat. xv. p. 447: érisrauar yap, Ore at perv érevPepar 
yuvatkec vroPdddovrat woddaKig Ot awadlar, Grav py dbvwrvrat 
avrai xvijcat. This is well illustrated by the words of Demosth. 
in Mid. p. 563: % pév yap arédoro evOve yevopevov, f 0 ov 
abrh Bedriw rpiacbat rie long Tipe, rovrov Hyopace. Cf, Aischin. 
in Timarch. p. 160: Kndioddwpov roy rov Modwvoe xadovpevoy : 
such children were called oxorior. Eustath. ad J7. vii. 24. So 
Hurip. Zroad. 256: ékrpwr oxdria vupdevrijpra. Thus Bdipus 
is called rAaorce by Sophocles, Hd. Tyr. 780. 

The grand festival was the dexdrn, celebrated on the tenth 
day, when the relations and friends were invited toa sacrifice and 
banquet (dexdrny Obey, and éortdv); and this ceremony was held 
as a legal proof that the child was recognised as yrfowe by its 
father. Iseus, de Pyrrhi Hered. p. 60: ere bé kal gv ry dexary 
ravrnc KAnQEvrec cvveoriaobar (ddcxorrec). See Demosth. adv. 
Boot. évon. p. 1001; also Aristoph. Aves, 493; Plato, Leg. vi. 
p. 784. On this occasion presents were made to the child by 
the father and mother, the relatives, and even by the slaves, and 
then also the infant received its name. Aristoph. Aves, 922. 
But according to Aristotle, Hist. An. viii. 11, this took place also 
on the seventh day: rd mAciora 8’ dvapeirar wpd ri¢ EBdopne, 
66 Kal ra dvouara rore riMevrac: and sometimes perhaps even 
at the Amphidromia, if we are to believe Hesychius, and the 
Scholiast on the Theetetus of Plato; Suidas, however, expressly 
fixes it on the tenth day: ri dexary dé rovvoua ridevrar. The 
father mostly chose the name, thongh it could not have been 
unusual for the mother to do so, as we see from Hurip. Pheniss. 
57, where Jocasta says: , 
Thy pev louhyny marhp 

avéuace, ryy bt rpdodey "Avrryovny eye. 
Sometimes the parents fell out on this point; see the complaint 
of Strepsiades, the Aristophanic George Dandin ; Nub. 60: 

Mera raid, drws vev eyével’ vids obroct, 

éuol re dy nal TH yuveuxl, TH yaby, 

mept rovvéuatos 3) ravr édoSopovpeda, 
Strepsiades wished to name the boy @e:dwvidne, after his grand-~ 
father, as was most usual. Of. Eustath. ad Jl. v. 546: “Ioréov 
6é kai Ort wadatrarov 200g Hr, Tove éyyovove Kadeiobat roig ror 
nérruv évopacyv. This was particularly the case with the eldest 
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gon, aS appears from Demosth. adv. Beot. évep. p. 1002: aki 
d abroc, we o)) xpeoBurepog wy, rodvop' ExeLy TO TOU mpig TaTpdC 
wanrouv. See also Plutarch, Cimon. 4. But the son was often 
called after his father; as were Demosthenes and Demades; or 
the name was slightly changed; thus we have NavoideAdoe 
Navotvixov, and KadXliorparog KaXdXixparoug. So also brothers’ 
names sometimes varied but slightly, as Diodotos and Diogeiton ; 
Lysias, in Diogit. Lastly, we meet with regular patronymics, as 
Dwkiwy PwxKov, 

We will now digress for a moment to the surnames. The 
Greeks nad no family or clan names, as is well known; a single 
appellation serving for an individual. But as many persons 
might bear this name, to avoid confusion, the father’s name was 
appended, and this was called warpd0ev dvopdZecbar. Xenoph. 
Gicon. 7,3. Of. Pausan. vii. 7,4: éret xadotvrai ye ob rarpo- 
Bev of ‘Pwyator xara ratra “EAAnow, GANG cal rpia, dadre 7 
Odiylora, Kat Ere wAsiova dvopara éExdorw ribevran Attic wit 
had also abundant recourse to nicknames, derived either from 
some personal peculiarity, or owing to accidental circumstances, 
Thus Demosthenes was called Baradoc, even from childhood. 
fEschin. in Timarch. p. 189; cf. Demosth. de Cor. p. 288. So 
the poet and orator Dionysios was called Xadxove. Eustath. ad 
Il. xxi. 893: b¢ yadkove &AHOn Sea rd cup ovaAsioar 'AOnvalore 
KaAK@ vouicpare yphoacba. Aristophanes mentions a number 
of names of birds used as nicknames; Aves, 1291: 

Thépdik mer els xdrnaos wvopalero 
xwrds, Mevirre 3 Fv Xerbov rotvoua: 
*Omrourrig F dpbarpov obk Exwy Képak * 


Kédpudos BidoxrAéer* Xyvardwnt Oewyever”’ 
*IBis Avcotpye’ Xaipeporri Nuxrepis, cr.A, 


So the frosty tragic poet Theognis was yclept Xiwy: Acharn. 
1388; Lhesmoph. 170; and how universal the habit was among 
the Athenians appears from a fragment of Anaxandrides, ap. 
Athen. vi. p. 242: 

‘Nels yap AAAHAovs Gel xAcudCer’, 018 axpiBas, 


dv wey yap F tis ebrperts, ‘lepdy vapor Kadeire, 
day 5é puxpoy wayreAds dvOpmmov, Strarayyv, K.7.A. 


See also the Excursus on The Hetera. But to return to the 
nursery, and the first treatment of children, 


-_ 
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As regards the rpod7j, Plutarch says, de Educ. Puer. 5, that 
mothers should suckle their own children: dei é@ abrag rag py- 
répac ra réxva rpédev Kat rovrowe iméyev rove pasrovg. This 
rule, however, was seldom observed by the wealthy classes, and 
wet-nurses were in general requisition. But the rirOy or rir 
(Hustath. ad Iliad, vii. 329—7.67vn means the attendant merely, ) 
was frequently not a slave, but one of the poor darat, who gave 
her services for hire. Demosth. adv. Eubulid. p. 1809: kat yap 
viv aorac yuvaikac wodAde ebpioere rerOevovcac. Spartan nurses, 
who were in great repute for their skill in managing children, 
were sometimes bought, as for Alcibiades. Plutarch, Lyc. 16: 
Hv O& wept rag tpopodg érysédeia rig pera réxvnc, Wor’ avev 
orapyaver éxrpepovoac ra Bpédy .. . 616 Kal ray tkwBev Evioc 
roig rexvoie Aakwrixoe éwvovvro rirbdc. kat Thy ye Tov "ABn- 
vatov "Ade Giddny rirOecicacav “Apoxrar loropovar yeyorévat Ad- 
cawvayv, Plutarch ('e Educ. 5,) requires for the purpose, roi¢ 
HOeowy “EXAnvidag. Besides being suckled, the children were also 
fed with honey. See Bickh, ad Pind. Olymp. vi. When they 
could take more substantial nourishment, the rirOn first chewed 
the food, and then gave it to the infant, paowpévyn éoiriLev. 
Theophr. Char. 20: ré ratdior rijg rirbye agedopevog parwperog 
 oriley abrog. See Aristoph. Lquites, 717. This was also called 
wpiger. Lysistr. 19. An absurd story of some one who re- 
tained this habit during his whole life for convenience sake is 
related by Atheneeus, xii. p. 580: Bayapiy rov Mapiavdvrdy bro 
Tpudie suretoOar pey péxpe yhpwe éx rod rij¢ rirOne oroparoc, iva 
Ay paowpEroe roviostey. 

Cradles are first mentioned by Plutarch, Fragm. in Hesiod. 45: 
O dé WAovrapyde gow, ore pay det ra veoyva axivynra éay kal 
&roriBecOar £1 dxutrow ... ota teow ebxivyra Kdividia peunxary- 
rat mpoc THY THY matdiwy evvhv. Plato knew nothing of them, 
or he would certainly have mentioned them, Leg. vil. p. 789. 
The cxadn is often mentioned, it is true; cf. Aristot. Poet. 16; 
but though used for a similar purpose, we can in no passage sup- 
pose a regular cradle to be meant. See Theocr. Jd. xxiv. 10. 
Doubtless mothers and nurses went about dandling the baby in 
their arms, and singing the while. See Plato, Leg. vil. p. 790: 
fvixa yap dy wou CovdnOGer xaraxoysilew ra dvovrvodyrn THY 
matwy at pyrépec, ody houxlay abroicg mpospépovory, GAG rob- 
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varrioy Kiva, év raig dyKddate det celoveac’ Kal ob ovyiv, dAda 
viva pedydiay. See Aristot. Probl. xix. 38. These lullabies were 
ealled Baveadnpara, or karaGaveadyoac. Athen. xiv. p. 618: 
ai 0€ rev rirOevoveiy Boal KaraBavKarjoete dvopatovrar, See 
also Theocr. Jd. xxiv. 6, where Alemene is hushing her twins to 
sleep : 

‘Arrouéva Sé yuva kedaras wvbhaaro taidwr: 

et Ser’ dud Bpéhea yAuKepoy kal éyéooimoy Urvor* 

efder gud Wuxa, bY adeAhed, evooa réxva* 

bABior edvdCurcbe, Kal BABLor a@ kode, 
Cf. Aristoph. Nubes, 1883; Lysistr. 1410; Lysias, de cede 
Ftratosth, pp. 10-15. 

Children were not encouraged to walk very early. The dis- 
tinction drawn by Hustathius, ad Jl. ix. 518: wawdioy rd rpede- 
uevoy umd TyOic, maddpioy 76 Teperarovy Kal ijdy Aéewe dare 
Aap Bardusvoy, is doubtful, though Pollux, ii. 9, says that rasdé- 
ptov was the after-appellation of the two. According to Plato, 
Leg. vii. p. 794, the boys remained under the hands of the mother 
and the nurses till their sixth year, and up to that time were 
educated along with the girls. 

The baubles, crepundia, given to children, have been dis-~ 
cussed in Gallus, p. 188. Sometimes these were suspended from 
the neck, and are so represented in antiques, hence they were 
called dépa:a or weptdépata. Hurip. fon, 1480; Aristot. Poet. 16. 
Children who were to be exposed were provided with them, by 
way of yvwpiopara. Dio Chrys. Or. iv. p.150: kaOdmep ra 
Cépara rote exriBepevore mardiorg, iva pup ayvoprat, Also Alciphr. 
Epist. tii, 63: rotro (rd wadioy) pera riiv orapyavwr, déoath 
riva kal yvwpiopara wepiOeioat, Edwxav, Other things were also 
given to them. See Longus, Past. i. pp. 6, 8; Heliod. Athiop. 
ii, 81; Aristenet. Lpist.i.1. Such playthings were mostly of 
metal, hence the Roman name, crepundia. The Greeks had also 
regular child’s-rattles, tAarayai, of which Archytas is named as 
the inventor, Aristot. de Republ. viii. 6; anda go-cart, duagic, is 
mentioned, Aristoph. Nudes, 861: 

Kaye Tol wore 
dv wp@rov dBoAdby EraBor “HAraorindy, 
87” érpiduny oot Araclois Guakida, 
Cf. Poll. x. 168, Pausanias, v. 20, 1, mentions among the curio- 
sities in the temple of Juno at Olympia, a small bed ornamented 
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with ivory, said to have been a plaything, raiymov, of Hippo- 
damia’s. Children would sometimes try their hands at construct- 
ing similar nick-nacks; Aristoph. Vubes, 878 : 


elOds yé ror waiSdpiov dv tvvvovrov) 
érdarrey vdoy oirlas, vats ® eyauper, 


€ / fd 3 i 
amatibas re oxutivas eipyacero, 
Kan Tay odler Barpdxous érote. 


See also Lucian’s account of himself, Somn.2: daoléwy av ror 
knpov 7} Sdac, i} trmouc, H Kat vm) Al’ avOparove dvérharror. 
Cf. Suidas, s.v. dopyic. Dolls, cépar, were usual playthings, and 
the copowddOor, or kopowhdorat, had always a supply on sale in 
the market; they were however different from those in use now, 
being made of clay and painted. Cf, Plato, Theat. p. 146: mn- 
Adc 6 rév KopoTAdOwy. Demosth. Phil. i. p. 47: dorep yao ot 
wAarrovreg rove mnAXlvove, sic THY ayopay KEwporovetre rove rake- 
dpxoue Kat Tove duAdpyxoue, ovK ert rov wodeudvy. Lucian. Prom. 
in Verb. 2: wat rd pev bdov év mye H wAGoTiK Kara Tada 
rote KoporAdBote. Leaxiphan. 22: we viv ye shednOece cavrov roic 
vrd rév KoporAdOwy ic riy dyopiy ararropévore éowKwe, KE- 
Xpwopévoc pev TH pidrw Kal re Kvarg, TOO EvdoOev mhrivde rE 
kat evOourrog Sv. Bottiger, in his Sabina, confounds xoporA¢- 
grat with knporAdorat; having followed Ruhnken without in- 
dependent investigation. Wax, it is true, is mentioned, but only 
by late writers; Timeeus and Suidas say, xnpo 7) yd, and Har- 
pocration has: xoporhdOove Néyouer rove Ek wrod TLVOE, 7} KNpOU, 
 roavrne Ane wAdrrovrac Képac 7} Kovpove; but these are the 
only writers who say a word about wax in the manufacture of 
these dolls; all speaking only of ryAdc. The very passage in 
Pollux (x. 189) descriptive of this art, has been wrongly inter- 
preted by Bottiger; the wAacOévra kfhpiva there mentioned are 
merely the cores for the moulds, over which the mnAdg was laid, 
and this wax was afterwards melted out, in order to preserve the 
hollow form, éydoe, or juidvydog. From the above passages we 
learn that these clay-figures were not merely children’s dolls (also 
called vipdar), but images of all sorts; and indeed the words of 
Demosthenes will be devoid of sense unless we understand figures 
_of warriors, generals, and the like. Mythological subjects were 
also common, such as Marsyas bound to the tree; Achill. Tat. 
iii, 15: olov wootow oi xoporAdba rdv Mapotay ex rod durod , 
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deceuévov. There were other amusements, as the hoop, rpoyde, 
the top, AduGo0c, orpdGtAog, not to mention the cockchafer fastened 


by athread, Aristoph. Nudes, 763: 
Auwdderav dowep unrordvOny rob odds. 


Cf. Schol. on Vesp. 1841: xpuaopnr\0ordvOrov dé Cwiididy ri gore 
kara KavOapor, ~avOov, 6 Kat Karéyovreg of aides Jecpevover 
éx rov woddc Kal ddidoe mpdc roy déoa. Among a number of 
other games mentioned by Pollux, ix. 122, is the yadk# pia, a 
sort of blind-man’s-buff: “H é6é yaAk# pia, rawvig ro obbar ey 
meprogiykavrec Evdg maddc, 6 péy wepiorpéperar Knpirrwr* yah~ 
Kijy putay Onpdow' of d€ amoxpivdpevor, Onpdoece GAN od Ade, 
oxirect BuBAlvoe matovow adrov, Ewe sivdc abrév AMbera. 
Amid the rough manners of Sparta it is interesting to find Age- 
silaos riding about among his children astride of a cane: puxpoic 
roig wading odor Kddapov wepePeGnxwe, Gowep trrov, olKot ovve~ 
watlev. Plutarch, Ages. 25; cf. Alian, Var. Aist. xii. 15, 
Generally, however, great caution was exercised in the keep- 
ing up one’s dignity before children, as is evident from Theocr. 
Id. xv. 11, where Praxinoe having called her husband a $@ovepdy 
xaxov, Gorgo bids her not to abuse him, 7 pice wapedvroe, 
and then follows that lady’s characteristic fib to her child, ob 
Aéyw arguv. Plato, Leg. v. p. 729, above all, recommends vov- 
Qereiv, as well as good example, in the correction of children, 
though castigation was far from uncommon in practice, and was 
usually administered with the slippers or sandals. Lucian, Phi- 
lops. 28: érel cardddy ye ypvop Eg rag Tuyic, dorep ra mal- 
dia, waiecOar cikioe Gy elev of amcorovrrec, This served in the 
Grecian schools instead of the ferule used at Rome. Cf. Plutarch, 
de sera Num. Vind. 16. Divers bugbears were also used to frighten 
children into good behaviour: such were the "Acxw and ’Adgure, 
a sort of bogies. They are alluded to by Chrysippos, apud Plu- 
tarch, de Stoic. Repugn. 15: we obdév duagéporra rig ‘Axcotc kat 
Tic “Addgurovc, ee dy ra mraddpia rod Kaxoryodeiv ai yuvaiec 
dmeipyouoty. So also Strabo, i. 2,6: rote re yap rat rpoodé- 
poev rove HOeig pvOove sig mporporhv' sig axorpomiy Oé rove 
goBepovc. te yao Adpea pvOde éort, cai } Topyw, cat 6 ’Ede- 
dArne, Kat % Moppodrten. We read also of "Eurovea, a name 
which is interchanged with Aazia, or, as a general expression, 
comprehends the latter. What sort of a notion was attached 
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to these beings we learn from the story in Philostratus, Vit. 
Apoli. Tyan. iv. 25: 4 xonor) vipon pia rév “Eprovedy éorey, 
de Aapiag re cat Moppoduiag of roddot iyyotvrar éipior 0 ai- 
rat ovx adpodiciwy pev, capkéy dé, Kal padiora avOpwreiwy Epwar, 
kat maddovor rote adpodistore, ode Gv éBédwor daisacbar. See 
also what Libanius, in the life of Aischines, says about that per- 
son’s mother. The general term for all these creatures was j1op- 
uoduketa, also GolxeXot. Hustath. ad Od.i. 101. An instance of 
the way children were thus terrified occurs in Theocritus, xv. 40, 
where Praxinoe says to the child, who runs after her crying, 
when she wants to go out: 
ok kw rv, Téxvovy Mopucd, Sdxver frios. 

Sdxpue, Booa Oérets* xwrdv & ov Sel ce yevéoOat, 
Naturally enough, superstitious terrors were much increased by 
such nonsense. 

The nurses and attendants had a store of tales (uOor) for 
the amusement of the children, and ypaév or rirOGr pido. have 
grown into a proverb. Plato, Gorg. p. 527; Hipp. Maj. p. 286 ; 
Lucian, Philops. 9. As these legends narrated, for the most 
part, the actions of the gods and demigods of the popular su- 
perstition,—the ancient mythology embracing the entire domain 
of the marvellous—the telling of them might have the greatest 
influence on the moral education of the children; and hence 
Plato (Leg. x. p. 887,) enlarges much on the care to be used in 
their selection, and repudiates even Hesiod and Homer, de Repubi. 
ii. p. 877: otros yap rov pvbove roic avOpwroie Wevdeic ovvribév- 
reg EAgyov re Kal Aéyovot. Plutarch, de Educ. Puer. 5, thinks 
the nurses should be restrained, po) rove ruydvrag piOove roig 
matdiowg Aéyety, iva po} rag Tovrwy Yuya¢ eb apyijc avoiag cal 
ccapbopac dvariurracbat cvpPBaivy: and Aristotle wishes to place 
these matters under the supervision of the Pedonomoi; de Republi. 
vii.17: wat wept Adywr re kal piOwy roiove revag dxovey dei rove 
rnAckovrousg éripedecg Eorw rote tpxovoty, ove Kadodor mwatdord~ 
pouc. With regard to the character of these fables, see Aristoph. 
Vesp. 1182: we otrw vor’ qv pic cai yadj. See also Philostr. 
Vit. Apoll. Tyan. v. 14; whence we conclude that the fables of 
Alsop were among those most in vogue. Frequently such legends 
were handed down in the shape of ballads;. see Aristoph. Lyszsir. 
781, where the chorus sings two such songs, after saying, 
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Adults as well as children took pleasure in them, so that there 
were persons who recited such legends for a livelihood: Philep- 
sios perhaps was such an one, see Aristoph. Plutus, 177, on which 
the Scholiast says: obrog wévne Oy Néywy icropiag éErpédero. 

In process of time the children were entrusted to the care of 
a pedagogue. Plato, Leg. vil. p. 808. At what age this took 
place is uncertain, though Plato (Jb. p. 794,) seems to have 
had in his eye the end of the sixth year, at which period the 
boys were first separated from the girls. Plato, however, only 
gives his own ideas on the subject, so that we must be careful 
not to reason from his words as to the actual practice, though 
in this instance he appears to be supported by other authorities. 
This rassaywydc wasaslave. Intelligent and honest persons, and 
of polished manners, were obtained if possible, though this could 
not always be accomplished. Thus the pedagogues of Menexe- 
nos and Lysis are described (Plato, Lysis, p. 228,) as troBap- 
Bapigovrec. Plutarch, de Educ. Puer. 7, speaks very severely 
of the want of conscientiousness of parents in his day: rév yap 
dovAwy THY owoudaiwy Tove pEY yEewpyouvg AmodEKYUOVOL, TOvE JE 
vauKAtpous, Toug O& éumdpove, Toug O& olKkovduoug, Tove dé davEet 
crag’ 6,7. 0 ay stpwowv dvdpdmodor oiréAntrov Kal ixvor, Ta- 
cav mpaypareiay Aypnoroy, roire gépovreg trofsddAover rove 
viouc. Cf Lyc.16.Alcib.1. These pedagogues accompanied the 
boys to school and the gymnasium, and indeed everywhere. See 
Plato, Lysis, p. 208. There was a law of Solon’s, rept mada- 
ywyar érmereiag : Aschin. in Timarch. p. 35. They carried the 
boys’ books and other school-requirements, or the cithara, although 
special slaves frequently attended for this purpose. Liban. Or. 
xxiv. p. 81: ob ravdaywyde, ovy of 7a PiBAia role réo1g Ex” Gywy 
dépovrec. Lucian, Amor. 44; Poll. x. 59. Whether they re- 
mained all the while at the school, as they did at the gymna- 
sium, or returned to fetch their charges, does not appear; for 
even though the school-room was called watéaywyetor (Demosth. 
de Coron. p. 8313; Poll. iv. 19, 41,) this has nothing whatever to 
do with the pedagogue. Older persons, excepting near relations 
of the master, were forbidden to enter the school during school- 
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hours under pain of death, /Mschin. in Timarch. p. 88: kai pi} 
ékécrw rote urep THY THY waltwy hrwlay cle siotévat TOY rain 
Swy Evdoy byrwr, cay py vide didackdrov, 7} ddehgdc, H Bvyarpde 
dijo. tav d€ rice wapa ravr’ eicin, Bavdry Cymovobw. At a 
later period this law does not seem to have been strictly ob- 
served; for in Theophr. Char. 7, one of the traits of a Addo is 
to enter the palestre and schools, and interrupt master and pupils 
by talking. Young persons remained under the surveillance oi 
pedagogues till they reached the age of ephebi. 'Terent. Andr. i. 
1,24; Plut. de Aud.i. p. 141. In Plaut. Bacch. i. 2; iii. 1, 3, 
is a specimen of a pedagogue of the old stamp, whom the lad will 
no longer obey. 

After this age the instruction took place entirely away from 
home, namely, at the schools and gymnasia. Plato, Prot. p. 320, 
does not in the slightest allude to private instruction at home, 
as Cramer supposes. It is nowhere definitely stated at what 
year the boy commenced going toschool. Plato, Leg. vii. p. 794, 
rovg pev adpevac ép’ irmwv didaxddove kal rékwr cal oder- 
dovfoewc, seems to restrict lads to the bodily exercises of the 
gymnasium merely, until their tenth year, which time he fixes 
for their commencement év ypdupaor: but this could scarcely 
have been actually the case; and boys were doubtless sent early 
to school, as now-a-days, to keep them out of mischief at home. 
Indeed, Lucian says as much, Hermotim. 82: éwet vat ai rirbar 
rose Néyover wepl rHv wadlwy, we amiréov abroi¢g é¢ ddackd- 
ov. Kat yap dv pydérw pabeiv ayabdy re Sbrwvrat, add’ odr 
pavdoyv obdey moroovoty éxet pévorvrec. Aristotle, de Republ. vii. 
17, in the main agrees with Plato in thinking the age péype wévre 
éray as unfit either mpdc¢ pabnow, or mpdg avayxalove mévove. 
During the next two years he thinks, Sei Gewpove ijdn yiyvecba. 
Tov pabhaewr, ac dshoe pavOavey abrove. Healso thinks gym- 
nastics ought to precede mental instruction, cal epi 7d copa 
mpdrepoy ij rv dedvorayv, though he does not explain when the 
beginning év ypdypac: should take place. 0. viii. 3. 

The state had but little concern with the schools. So Socrates 
SAYS: Tijg O€ Ciig yEeréoewc, wo "AdkeBiddn, Kat rpodfe, kal rat- 
deiac, 7} GAAov érovoty "AOnvalwr, we Erog éEizreiy, obdert pede 
Plato, Alcid. i. p. 122. There were laws, it is true, respecting 
instruction, 3} ob kadGe mposérarroy typay ot irl rovrote reray- 
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ugvor vouor, wapayyéddovres 7H Tarpl TH OM, CE EY povorky Kal 
fupvacruy mwadevev, (Plato, Crito, p. 50,) but the expression 
rapayyé\Aev, used here, does not enable us to ascertain how far 
they were carried out; the laws of Solon, mentioned by Auschines, 
were all intended to prevent mora] abuses; and if there did exist 
an express law at Athens which prescribed roug watdac diddoxe. 
abate rp@rorv veiv re Kal ypdupara, (Petit. Leg. Att. pp. 12, 239,) 
at least no control was exercised. 

The state never thought of erecting public institutions, to be 
maintained at the general expense. In Demosthenes, in Beot. 
ovou. p. 1001, we read, it is true: adAa kal mpiy tpérepog ddoxerv 
ouvyyene eivat cig IrmoBowrrida édoira pirny elg aidag yopevowr, 
jut even if we adopt the inference drawn from this passage bv 
Bickh, Public Econ. of Athens, p. 121, that the tribes had partly 
to provide for the instruction of their youth in music and bodily 
exercises, by the appointment of teachers for this purpose, still 
such an association would always bear the character of a private 
undertaking. The whole passage may, however, with more 
probability be understood of Choregia: see Antiph. de Choreut. 
The words of Aristophanes, Nudes, 964, taken in connexion with 
the obscurely-phrased law in Aischines, in Timarch. p. 35, wepi rij 
cuupoirhoswe Taév waidwy, are much more applicable to an insti- 
tution of the kind surmised by Bockh, unless, indeed, they refer 
to the yopol éyxdxAcoe mentioned just after. What Plato says, 
Leg. vii. p. 804, about appointing teachers to be paid at the 
public cost, év dé rovroce maou (didacnareiorg Kat yupvaciorc) 
duarkddoug Exdorwv weweropévoug pucOoic, is purely his own idea, 
which was not realised till afterwards. ‘The law of Charondas, 
mentioned by Diod. Sic. xii. 13, can be hardly genuine: rijv yap 
ypapparecjy mapa tag GhAag pabrijcere rposkpevey O vopoBErng ... 
dOev we peyddwy rivav ayabay aroorepovpévoug rove dypapparove 
dwplacaro rh vopobecia ratry Kat dnuogiag emiedeiag re Kal 
dardvng yéiwoe. Such establishments were not founded till a late 
period. 

The sort of an education the children received depended mainly 
on the parent’s own conscientiousness; some got none at all, the 
sausage-seller for instance; Aristoph. Hquztes, 1234.. This, how- 
ever, was hot usual; and so necessary a thing did | daily schonl- 
going seem, that when the women and children of Athens fled to 
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Treezen at the time of the Persian invasion, the inhabitants, besides 
supporting them, paid persons to teach the children. Plutarch, 
Themist. 10: Kat rpédecv élydiocavro dnpocia, cio dBorove éxaaro 
duddvrec, Kal rife Orwpac Aap Savery rove waidag ébeivar Tavraydeer, 
ért d brép abroy dwacKddore Tedeiv piobote. See also Alian, Var. 
Hist. vii. 15, where we read that the Mitylensans, when masters 
of the sea, punished those allies who revolted, by not allowing 
their children to be taught, deeming this the severest penalty they 
could inflict: yodupara pp pavOdvew rove rutdacg abrey pyde 
poverty dwdcxerOat, racdy Kod\doewy hynodpevot Papurarny eivac 
raurny, év duabia kal dpovola caraPidévat. The selection of a 
teacher rested entirely with the parents, and, as might be expected, 
the choice often fellon incompetent persons. Plutarch, de due. 
Puer. 7, 

The. tutors were, in some degree, under the surveillance of the 
state, and certain dpyai, probably the wa:dovduoe mentioned by 
Aristotle, de Repub. iv. 15, were appoimted by Solon to inspect 
them, as we are informed by Aischines, in Timarch. p. 85; and 
Plato, Leg. vi. p. 765, requires: Gpywyr 6 rife wadeiag éripednrijs 
wane. But the functions of these persons were confined to the 
administration of certain laws respecting morality, while the state 
exercised but little supervision over the qualifications of the 
tutors or their method of teaching: perhaps the only requirement 
was that they should be above a certain age, and thus also the 
xopnyol raidwy were required to be more than forty. Persons 
therefore taught the elements, not so much from choice and quali- 
fications, as from having no other means of livelihood ; hence the ~ 
amusing reference in Lucian, Necyom. 17, to those who mightbe _ 
supposed to be reduced to this condition in Hades: wokd@ & ay 
oipar padrov éyédac, ei EOedow Tove rap’ huiv Baoréac Kai carpe 
mag mTwyevovrac wap abroic, Kai ijroe rapryorwdotvrag ba? 
aropiag, i} ra wpdra tuédoxovrac yeaupara. Others were in the 
service of teachers of repute, as, for instance, was the father of 
/ischines, as appears from Demosth. de Coron. p. 313, a passage 
which affords many’ curious details as to the arrangements of an 
Athenian school-room: 8¢ #v (ruxnv) Taig pev Oy pera TOAN FS 
évdeiag erpdone, Gua ro warpl rpdg T@ didacKkahely mpocedpevwr, 
7d péAay rpiBwr, cal ra Babpa oroyyilwr, cat rd raWaywyeiov 
kop, olkérov rdkiy, obk édevOgpou warédg yw. CF. Ib. p. 270. 
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A somewhat similar tale is told of Hpicurus and his father; Diog. 
Laert. x. 4: kal cur r@ warpl ypdppara diddoxery Autpod revog 
pucBapiov. It appears that the calling of teachers of the rudi- 
ments, rév ra wodra ypdppara Sidackdvrwy, stood in no great 
repute, and this will elucidate Plutarch, Alcid. 7. The children 
of wealthy parents of course went to better teachers. Demos- 
thenes relates with honest pride how he went ei¢ ra xpoonxovra 
duwaccareta. De Coron. p. 312. 

In default of direct evidence as to the fees ordinarily received 
by schoolmasters, we must not be misled by the sums extorted by | 
the Rhetoricians and Sophists. The schoolmaster’s income would 
depend on the number of his scholars. See /Mschin. in Timarch. 
p. 84: of¢ éorev 6 per Biog &x6 rod owdporeiy, tO aropia ek ray 
évavriwy. The customary times of payment are also unknown, 
but they would appear to have been monthly, from Theophr. 
Char. 80: cat rov "AvOeornptdiva rov Gdov pi} wépreey abrovg 
(rove ratéag) ele ra pabquara Ora TO Béag civac woddAg, iva pr roy 
pioGor éxrivy. A deduction would seem to have been made, pro- 
portionate to the time of absence, 10.: kat ray vidiv d€ ju) wopevope-~ 
rev sig TO OtdacKkadreioy dua THY Afpworiay adatpety rod puobov 
cara Adyor. Cf. Liban. Orat. xxxil. p. 269. At all events, there 
appears to have been much irregularity in this matter. So 
Demosth. in Aphod. i. p. 828, complains that the school account 
of Aphobos had run on unpaid during the whole time of his 
minurity: Gore kal rove diWackddove rove ptobove aweorépyxe. 

At Athens the number of pupils would seem to have been re- 
stricted by law. See Adschin. in Timarch. p. 84: axp@rov per iy 
dpav mpoojxer lévae roy watda tov édevGepor eic rd didacKadeioy * 
Emeira pera woowy waiowy eiatevat. We read of a school at Asty- 
palea numbering about sixty boys: évrav@a door elijxovra 
apiudy waidec. Pausan. vi. 9,3. Sometimes the number ran 
very low. In the school of Stratonicos (who, however, taught 
the cithara, and not grammar) were figures of the nine Muses, one 
Apollo, and two pupils, and when asked how many pupils he 
had, his reply was, Ziv roicg Osotg dwoexa. Athen. viii. p. 348. 
See also Diog. Laert. vi. 69. Many schools. were elegantly fur- . 
nished. The /340poc were benches for the pupils, probably rising 
one above another; whether there were also a Opdvog, like that 
from which the Sophists addressed their audience, is uncertain. 
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Justin, xxi, 5, relates of Dionysius; ‘novissime ludimagistrum 
professus pueros in trivio docebat ;’ and this has given rise to the 
opinion that teaching in the roads and crossways was of common 
occurrence; but the notion will certainly not hold good of Athens, 
notwithstanding that Dio Chrysost. Orat. xx. p. 264, says, ot vap 
Tov ypapparuy dvdoKxado: pera rOv waldwy év Taig Gdote KaBHYTaL. 
The proverb, é« rpiddov, e trivio, said of anything very common 
and ordinary, had a different origin, such a spot being cvyviic 
mwerarnuévoy. See Lucian, de morte Peregrin. 3. 

Instruction began with the early morning, children as well as 
adults rising at this time. So Plato, Leg. vii. p. 808: iuépac dé 
dpOpou re éxavidvrwy watdac pev mode Sidackddoug mov rpéwecOat 
xpewv. A law of Solon’s enacts that the schools should open p 
mporepov HAlov avedvroc, and close again, wpo Alou dbvovroc. 
Zischin. in Timarch. p. 837. We learn from Thucyd. vii. 29, that 
this was the case elsewhere; for he tells us that the Thracians 
surprised Mycalessos dua rp jjéog, and butchered the children 
assembled in a school, dxep péyirrov jv abrdb, Jt appears also 
from the law above cited that the schools were opened again in 
the afternoon, pera rd dpisrov’ and so also Lucian, de Parasitio, 
61, says: xad cor Nowrdv, Howep of watdec, ablEopae Kat eWog, Kat - 
per aptoroy, pabyoduevog riv réyvyv. See Excursus on The 
Gymnasia. 

Instruction was in three branches: ypdypara, povotk, yup- 
vaoruy. Plato, Theag. p. 122: ob« édiddkerd ce 6 marjo Kai 
éraldevoey, dep évOdde ol GAAOL Tadevovrat ol THY KAAGY Kaya~ 
Biv vieic; otov ypdppard re cal KiBapifer cal wadatey Kat THY 
&Anv aywriary, Plutarch, de Audit. 17: év ypdupace cat epi 
Abpay Kai radaisrparv. Cf. Plato, Clitoph. p. 407. But the chief 
passage is in Aristotle, de Repudl. viii. 8, who adds a fourth 
branch, drawing or painting: gor: dé rérrapa oyxedor, a watdeverv 
elwlact, ypdppara Kal yupvacricy, Kal povoxiy, Kai réraproy 
Evioe ypaguny . , . . Ooxel dé Kal ypagixy xpnayuog eivar wpb TO 
Kpive ra rev reyvirov Epya Kéddcov. We will first consider the 
yodppara, as being the most indispensable part of instruction; 
for, as is evident from the context, we must take in a higher sense 
the words of Isocrates, Panathen. 83, who says, speaking of the 
Spartans, otd€ ypdupara pavOdvovow, Cf. Plutarch, Lyc. 16. 
In its simplest signification, yedupara comprehended reading, 
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writing, and arithmetic. See, however, Plato, Leg. vii. p. 809. 
In learning to read, the method of dividing into syllables, evA\a~ 
pigeyv, was used. Dionys. Halic. de admir. vi dic. in Demosth. 
52: ravrny yap (r7v ypapparuny) bray épdbwper, rp@rov per 
ri dvépuara TOY oTOLXEiwY TIE dwriic dvarauavoper, @ KaXsirae 
ypappara, Ereira roxovg Ty abrdy kcal dvvdyec. bray dé ratra 
uddwyev, Tore TAC ovAdkaPac abriy cai ra wepi ratra wdOn. After 
mastering this, the pupils were next instructed on the component 
portions of a sentence: kparqoavrec dé rotrwy ra rot Né-you pépia’ 
ovopara héyw, kal pnuara, cal ovyCéopove ; and then they com- 
menced reading, properly so called: érav dé my rovrwy ardyrur 
éxtarypny weprrdpwper, Tor’ apxduecba yoddew re kal avayiw-~ 
ake, KaTad ovddaji}y per Kat Bpadéwe ro mpHrov. See Athenens, 
x. p. 453, where we have a metrical alphabet : 

"Eor’ Ada, Bijra, yaupa, S€rra, Oeod wdp’ et, 

Car’, Fra, O77, iGra, dara, AdpBda, wd, 

vi, tt, Td ov, 72, pa, To Cav, TAD D Tapdy, 

oi, XP TE TE Wi eis Td B. 
And he then proceeds: 6 yopdc dé yurakay é« rév obxdv0 rerown- 
pévoc abr@ eoriy Euperpog dpa Kal pepshoweroinpévog roves Tov 
rpémor ira Gada Ba, Pijra ei Be, Bra 4% Bn, Bijra iwra Br, 
Bijra ob Po, Bijra b By, Bijra & BS. «at wodey év dyriorpdpy rou 
peroug Kat TOU pErpov, yappa ddga, yapipa ei, ydupo lara, appa 
od, ydppa 3, yaupa & Kal éml rév ory avdAdaBGy 6polws Exd- 
crwv, There are some interesting passages relating to writing 
and ciphering. Copies were given by the teachers; Plato, Prot. 
p- 826: ixoypalarrec ypappac TH ypagid.. Plato, however, re- 
quires but a small degree of facility in reading as well as writing. 
Leg. vil. p. 810: ypdppara per roivuy yp ro-péxpe rod ypdwat 
ré kal GvayvOvac dvvarayv elvar dtarovely, mpoc ré&yog dé H} KANE 
arnxpBdcbai teary, otc pu) diate éméowevoey ev Toicg reraypévore 
treat yaipey éav. Plato, ibid, p. 1819, thinks arithmetic should 
he learnt as an amusement, and that the abstract ideas of num- 
bers should be presented in as concrete a form as possible, by the 
use of apples and the like. Otherwise the fingers were ordinarily 
used, not only at school, but in every-day life, or when more 
accuracy was needed, counters, YjHo.. Aristoph. Vesp. 656: 

kal mpirov pév Adyica Patrws ph YHpois, GAN dard xeipds, 


Cf. Theophr. Char. 14; 23; 24, These yor varied in value 
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according to their place on the counting-board. Polyb. v. 26: 
éxeivad re yap Kara thy rod Wyngilovroc BobdAnory dpre yadkody nat 
wapaurixa rahavroy ioyovorv. See also a bon-mot ascribed to 
Solon by Diog. Laert. i, 59: Edeye 0é rouge Tapa Toic Tupavvote 
duvapévouc wapatAnolove eivar raic YHpote érl rv Noytopar. 
kal yap éxelvwy éxdorny wore pév tAreiw onpalvery, wore O& ifrrw. 
See also Plutarch, Apoph. reg. p. 691: xaOdrep of rév dpiOunri- 
xGy daxrvdoe viv prev pupiddac, vy 6& pordda riBévar dvvayrat, 
x. tr. A. The fingers were also used to express numbers by 
placing them in different positions. Alciph. Hpist. 26: of wept 
rac Widoug kat rév daxridwy rag Kdynbete eihivdodpevor. 

When the children could read, and understand what they read, 
the works of the poets were put in requisition, to exercise their 
minds, and awaken their hearts to great and noble deeds. Plato, 
Leg. vii. p. 810, approves of this, and also recommends commit- 
ting whole poems, or select passages, to memory; and this method 
of instruction appears to have been universal; see Strabo, i.2, 3: 
AEyovet Tpworny Thy wounriyy ... Katrove waidag ai rév “EAAnvwr 
wodELg TpwTioTA Ova Tig ToinTeKRe waWevover, See too the dis- 
course of Protagoras, Plato, Prot. p. 826: ot d& diddoKxadoe rotrwr 
re émyedodvrar, Kal éredav ad ypdupara pddwor cal péAdwar 
Evynjoey ra yeypappéva, dorep rére THY gwy}y, waparBéacw 
abroicg iri rv BdOpwy avayryvooxey Tomrév dyabGy wompara, 
kat expavOdvey avayxdfourw. Above all, the poems of Homer 
were thought to contain, by precept and example, every thing 
calculated to awaken national spirit, and to instruct a man how 
to be caddeg cayabde. See Isocr. Paney. 95. So in Kenoph. 
Symp. 3, 5, Niceratos says of himself: "O warjp éredovpevoc 
brug avip ayaboc yevoipny, yvayxacé pe Tarta ta ‘Opnpoov éexy 
pabeiv’ cal viv duraiuny dy “Trcdéda 6dny wal Odiaosay ard ord= 
paroc eimetv, For the continuance of the custom in later times, 
see Dio Chrysost. Orat. xi. p. 3808: kdxeivoy péev ( Ounpor) trokaB- 
giv Qzioy &vdpa kai copdy, Kat rove waidag ebOde 2k apyijc Te ern 
j.ddoxety. 

The study of music began somewhat later; according to 
Plato, with the thirteenth year. eg. vii. p. 809, Aristotle, de 
Fepubl. viii. 8, speaks admirably of the study of music, as con- 
sidered from the point of view of his own time; he says it should 
not merely be pursued jeorfe ydpev, which he confesses mostly 
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to be the case, but zpde ry év ry oxodAy Cuaywyyy, or in order 
KudG@e oyoddZey. It was not a necessary portion of the ru:teia, 
ovy we dvayKaioy (oblév yup Eyer Towdrov) odd we yphapor, 
Woreo Ta ypdupara, but was accounted a noble and worthy © 
occupation (é\evbgpiov cal xado)v) for the hours of recreation and 
leisure. The Avpa or xPdpa, for the distinction is sometimes 
neglected, were the chief, or rather the only, instruments which 
were thought suited for an éAed0epoc. At one period, at Athens, 
the flute also was a great favourite, but it soon fell into disuse, 
not only because it distorted the face, but especially because it 
did not allow the accompaniment of the voice. Aristot. de 
Republ. viii. 6. To this victory of the lyra over the flute, the 
myth of Marsyas unquestionably alludes. These observations, 
however, apply chiefly to Athens, for elsewhere, as at Thebes, 
the flute maintained its ground. Maxim. Tyr. Diss. xxili. 2: 
Onputoe abrdynrujy éirndevovar, val zorw H be’ advdGy potca 
éxtywpiog Toig Bowrotc. Cf. Plutarch, Pelop. 19. 

There is no mention of regular vacations at fixed intervals, 
though naturally the numerous public festivals, as for example 
those in the month Anthesterion, would cause holidays at the 
schools, Theophr. Char. 380. There was a law of Solon’s which 
is mentioned by Aischines, in Timarch. p. 35, wept Movesiwy é1 
rotg Crdackarstorc, Kat wept “Epuaiwy éy ratg wadaiorpace, which 
Wolf and Reiske have wrongly interpreted of the sacella Musa- 
rum, whereas Pollux, i. 37, in the section on the festivals, says, 
Move®v Movoeia, ‘Eppot "Eppaia (Zoprat): so that most pro- 
bably such festivals are meant as were obligatory by law. Cf. 
Plato, Lysis, p. 206. At all events the Greeks knew nothing 
of a four-months’ summer-vacation, which K. F. Hermann has, 
ou very doubtful grounds, assumed for the Roman, or rather the 
Ttalian youth generally. In particular cases, as when the teacher 
was unwell, a notice, zpéypappa, was posted up on the door. 
Lucian, Hermotim. 11: mivdxwov yap re éxpiuaro trép rot mu 
Aros, peyahore ypappacc, Méyor, THuEOY Ov guUdirOCOgEIP. 

Attendance at school was continued till the pupils reached 
riper years in the Greek sense, which would generally be at the 
age of sixteen. Lucian says that he ceased going to school #dy 
THY HAukiary mpdonioc Sy: but of course the time might vary as 
it does among ourselves; the poorer classes putting their children 
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early to some trade, whilst the wealthier kept theirs at school 
longer; and this is expressly asserted by Plato, Protag. p. 826. 
This more advanced instruction was imparted by teachers of a 
higher order, the Rhetoricians and Sophists, whose charges only 
the rich could defray. Thus Aristippos demanded one thousand 
drachme (Plutarch, de Educ. Puer. 7; Diog. Laert. ii. 72), and 
according to Plutarch, Dec. Orat. vit. 4, Isocrates required a like 
sum; and when Demosthenes offered him two hundred, é¢’ ¢ re 
TO wépmrov pépog éexpady, he answered, ot reuaxifouer, w Ay- 
pocQevec, THY mpaypareiav’ wamEp dé rove Kadove iydde drove 
rwrotper, otTw Kayw oor, ei Gordoro pabnrevery, dAGKANPOY Gro- 
Swoopae THY Téxynyv. The same author tells us: od« aicxdvorrar 
rérrapas 7) wévTe pevdic bwep rovrwy alrovrvrec. See also Biéckh's 
Public Econ. of Athens, pp. 121, 122. The Sophists seem to 
have insisted most rigidly on their fees, without abating one jot 
to their poorer pupils. See a lively, though of course highly- 
coloured scene in Lucian, Hermotim. 9: éxetvoy abrov, éret rov 
peoOdr, vipat, py amedidov Kara Kaipdy, axhyaye wapa roy dp~ 
xovra Evayyoc, wepilelc ye air@ Ooydrioy wept rov TeaynAoY, Kat 
EBda, kai dpyilero, Kat ei ph rev cariOwr rivec Ev péow yerduevor 
apeihovro Tov veanvioxoy éK THY Xerpibv avrov, eb ta81, mpoodde av 
anérpayey abrot rv piva 6 yépwr, ovrw Hyavaxre. But this did 
not prevent the lovers of knowledge from purchasing their in- 
struction even at the greatest sacrifices, Thus Cleanthes (Diog. 
Laert. vil. 168), and Menedemos and Asclepiades (Athen. iv. 
p. 168), worked by night in gardens and mills, in order to be 
able to attend by day the classes of the philosophers. 

This account of the method of instruction applies chiefly to 
Athens itself, but of course there were schools in the small towns 
and villages. Thus Protagoras was said in early life, duddoxevy 
év kopy tui ypaypara, Athen. vill. p. 354. Little is known 
of the schools of other cities, but the ra:defu, except at Sparta, 
was in the main the same. Theophr. Char. proem., rarrwr rv 
“EdAjvev dpoiwe macevopévwy. With the Spartans mental cul- 
ture was a secondary consideration, and Aristotle, de Republ. 
vill. 4, justly upbraids them for*bringing up their offspring like 
animals, O@ypwmdse arepyaZovrat, though this perhaps applies 
rather to a later period. ilian, Var. Hist. xii. 50, says, cer- 
gia without ground: Aakcedaydviwe poucixife areipwe elyor, 
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x.r.d. With regard to Thebes, we bave a sad report from 
Aristophanes the Beeotian, apud Plutarch, de Herod. Malig. 31. 
Herodotus wished to open a school there, roig véouc draréyecbar 
cal oveyodaley, but the magistrates forbade him: id ray ap- 
ydvrwy éxwridn bv dypotay abrév cal pecodoylav. Dio Chrysost. 
Orat. x. p. 806, makes Diogenes express himself in still severer 
terms: éy& 8& Heovoa Aéyorroc, Gre  BolyE f Gpalia ear. 
rauriy ody Kal rpdrepov SiagOetpar rove Bowrove, kat viv, obcer 
atrove éGcav eidévat, Gre avOpwrwy dpabeorarove. Whatever 
measure of truth these accounts may contain, it is at least certain 
that less was done at Thebes for education than at Athens, for 
otherwise the more sensible Theban parents would not have sent 
their sons to school at Athens, as they did. See Aschin. Lpist. 
12, p. 699. 

All that has been said hitherto refers to the instruction of the 
boys merely, We nowhere hear anything of educational institu- 
tions for girls; and, indeed, they would have been incompatible 
with the universal training of the female sex. Plato, it is granted, 
desires to have gymnasia for the boys and girls, separate of course. 
Leg. vi. p. 764: yuprdowa cat didackadeia appévwr kal copov: and 
so again épynora¢ for the boys, ‘and dpynerpidag for the girls; 
Ib. viii. p. 818; but this is nothing more than a proposition, 
and was never actually carried out. In Terent. Phorm. i. 2, 36, 
a girl goes, it is true, in ludum; but she is a Citharistria, the 
property of a leno, and she goes thither to learn to play on the 
ecithara. For the free daughter of a burgher to have frequented 
a school out of her father’s house would have been repugnant 
to every notion of feminine decorum; so that the meagre in- 
struction they received was at the hands of the mother or the 
UUrses. 

Outward propriety, eicoopia, was especially attended to. 
Plato, Protag. p. 326: pera dé ratra sig didacxdAwy wéprovrec | 
TOAD paGddov évréANorrat twepedeioOae edxooplac Tov awaidwr, 3} 
ypapparey re kal e@apicews. Various minute points of etiquette, 
such as taking the victuals with the right hand, and so forth, 
were rigidly enforced by the pedagogue on his pupil. See Plu- 
tarch, Virt. doceri posse, 2: cal abroi diddexovery of wadaywyot 
wexugdrag év talc ddoig wepurareiv, evi Sacridy 1d rdptxor 
&bacbat, duct & ixBur, ctrov, xpéag, otrw xvaaba, rd iparior 
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otrwo avadaPeiv. Also Id. de Educ. Puer. 7: rip pev cebig 
auvebilery ru wadia déxecOar rac rpopac, Kav mporeivere Tipy 
dptorepay, éemerpiadv. Cf. Id. de Fort. 5: rove waidag didd- 
oxopev tH SebtG AapParew rod Sov, rH de aptorepg Kpareiv 
rov aprov. This custom of always using the right hand for 
everything is ridiculed by Plato, Leg. vii. p. 794, and to this 
Aristotle alludes, De Repubdl. ii. I2. When walking in the 
streets, boys were required to look straight before them on the 
ground, with head downcast, xcexugdrec, as Plutarch says. See 
Diog. Laert. v. 82. Modesty and respect towards their elders 
was one of the first duties inculcated on youth. Plato, Leg. ix. 
p. 879: wae hyiv aideioOw rov éavrod apecBurepov Epyy Te Kat 
grec. He also assumes, as a matter of course, that vewrepor 
should be silent in the presence of their seniors. De Republ. iv. 
p. 426: ovyac vewrépwr rapa mpecGurépoc, we wpérer. See a 
pretty fragment of Menander, in Plutarch, de San. Tuend. 18. 
There is no finer instance of this juvenile aidwe than that ot 
Autolycos in Xenophon’s Symposion, 3,12. He takes no part 
in the conversation, and the blushing modesty with which he 
replies to a question is very beautifully depicted. That Auto- 
lycos is present at a banquet, away from his father’s house, is 
quite an exception to the general custom, the reason being that 
his paorj¢ has given the banquet in honour of his victory, 
viknrhpia éoreg. He also leaves earlier than the rest, AvrdAvxoc 
dé, /6n yap dpa jv avr, éLavicraro zig repixarov. When the 
father entertained guests at home, the son sometimes appeared 
and sat at table—the adults reclined, Adréduxog pév ody mapa Tov 
warépa éxabélero, of 0 &AXOt, Wowep eixdc, karexAlOnoay, but even 
this did not usually take place (Theophr. Char. 5); and the 
children were often sent away to the women’s apartments for 
want of room. Lucian, Somn. seu Gall. 11: rov vidy yap tye 
KeAevow év TH yuvaicwvirede pera Tig puntpog éoriabfvar, we av 
xXapar Exne. 

_In more ancient times it was accounted highly improper for 
youths, even long after they had emerged from childhood, to 
take part in public business. This was strictly observed at 
Sparta, Plutarch, Lyc. 25: Oi pév ye vewrepor rpidcovra éroy 
TO waparay ov KaréBawov sic dyopdy. At Athens this was 
not so rigorously the case, yet the feeling of aidwe acted as a 
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powerful restraint. See Lysias, in Theomnest. p. 346; Eschin. 
in Timarch. p. 178. But matters had somewhat changed in the 
time of Eschines. Isocrates, Aveop. 18, p. 202, praises the good 
old ways: oirw c’ toevyor ry &yopav, dare ei xai wore duedOeiv 
avayxacbeier, pera TedAije alcove Kal cwhpoavrns éhaivorro rovro 
wowbvrec. So Iseus, de Hered. Cleonym. p. 2: wai rére pey 
otrwe tx abrod (rod warpdc) cwdpdvac eradevdpeba, dor’ obdé 
dxpoacduevoe ovcérore HAOopev exit Sukacrhpwv. Xenophon, 
Mem. iv. 2,1, mentions Euthydemos, dia vedrnra otrw ele ripy 
ayopav eioidvra. The change may in fact be considered to date 
trom the Peloponnesian war, and hence the complaint of Ando- 
cides, ix Alcib, p. 123: rovydproe rwv véwy ai dtarprBai od« éy 
roic yuprvaciot, add’ év Toig CuacTypioe eioiv, Aristophanes is 
very bitter on the alterations in education generally, contrast- 
ing the old habits with the new, in the dialogue between 
the Aicaue and “Actxog Aoyocr. Nudes, 960-994. Lastly, we 
may refer to the beautiful portrait of the modest daily life of a 
well-ordered youth, as drawn by Lucian, Amor. 44: 6p8pr0¢ 
aracrac ék Tig afvyou Koirne roy éxit rév éppadrwv ere Aourdy 
urvov avovibduevac Ucare Aro, Kal yrrwvicxov Kat yAavida raic 
Exwpiar wepdvare ouppaac ax rij¢ warpyag éoriag éépyerae 
Karw Kexugoe, kai pndéva ray axavrerrwy & évavriov rpooPde- 
muv, akxdrovor dé kal wadaywyol, xopdg abr@ Kéopuoc, Erovrar 
Ta CEUVa Tig apEerhg EV YETI Opyava Kparoivrec, ob wpLoTOU 
Krevocg évtopac Kéunv Kkaradbhyew dvvapévac, od écorrpa roy 
dvTyépgwy ‘yapaxTnpwy aypapove sixdvac, GAX’ i} wodvrrvyot 
cédrot carérev axodovOotow, 7} Twadadiv Epywy aperag gdvAdr- 
rovea PiBror. Kav sig Movorxod déor horgv, ebuedie Adpa, 
But this picture could hardly have been applicable to many 
young persons even in earlier times; while such an example of 
premature debauchery as Alcibiades presented, (Lysias, in Alcib. 
p. 536,) must have doubtless exercised a most baneful influence 
on the Attic youth. At Athens, there was no lack of gamins, 
ready for any piece of mischief that might turn up. See De- 
mosth. adv. Nicostr. p. 1251. 

With his sixteenth year, the Athenian youth entered on a tran- 
sition period, which lasted two years, and during which he had to 
pay particular attention to the exercises of the gymnasium. This 
is the time during which Lucian calls himself rpdéenBoe, though 
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the general expression for this interval was éqi dterée Poa. 
When these two years had elapsed, the youth was admitted among 
the ephebi, and, with the exception of having to serve the state 
until his twentieth year as wepizodoc, he now entered at once on 
a freer course of action, and, at least if he belonged tc the upper 
classes, he could follow his own inclination in the selection of an 
occupation. Many fathers of substantial means endeavoured to 
bring up their sons to business, as is clear from the comic poets ; 
but those youths who could afford it mostly devoted themselves to 
‘the pursuit of pleasure;—to the chase, charioteering, and the com- 
pany of hetere,-—-or they became disciples of the philosophers ; 
and no passage is clearer on this head than Terent. Andr. i. 1, 28: 


Quod plerique omnes faciunt adolescentuli, 
Ut animum ad aliquod studium adjungant, aut equos 
Alere, ant canes ad venandum, aut ad philosophos, etc. 


See Plaut, Merc. Prol. 40, 61; and Xenoph. Memor. i. 6, 14: Seep 
didrog reg ft (awp ayaba, 7 kurt, i} pve foerar, Nor must we omit 
the passionate fondness for cock and quail-fighting, and on rearing 
these birds immense pains were frequently bestowed. The state 
had no objection to all these amusements; nay, the Areopagus 
urged the rich to pursue them, quite as much as it did the poor to 
labour, Isocr. Areopag. 17, p. 201 :. rode dé Blow ixavor cexrnpérvoug 
wepi TE inmUKHY Kal Ta yuprvaora, Kal KuYnyéown KaiTHY diocodiay 
qvéyxacayv dscarpiGev. It was regarded with favour, not only 
as a harmless way of diverting the unruly passions of youth, but 
because, if they obtained prizes at the Olympian or other games, 
they opened a source of honour and renown to the state. Isocr. 
de Big. 14, p. 509: rag wodete Ovouacras yryvopévac TOY VUKWYTO)e 
Lysias, de Bon. Aristoph. p. 661: abrixa Ore imrrever, ob povov 
inmovg exricaro Aapmpouc, dda Kat abAnrac évikyoey ‘loOpoi cat 
Neywég. Wore ry wéduy kynpuxOivar kai abrov oredavwhfjvat. 

In Sparta, where every individual pursuit was entirely discou- 
raged, and where all were brought up after one rule, and for the 
state, there was but little scope for indulging these private tastes, 
There, also, the youth became a man of eighteen; but the name | 
now imposed upon him, eipyy, which means dpywy generally, 
sufficiently denotes his position among the public. Plutarch, Lye. 
17: Ewpevac dé xadotor rove éror BO Setrepor ex waidwy yeyo= 
voracg’ jedrAsipevac dé raiv raidwy rove mpecBurarove. Ovtrog 
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oby 6 Elpny sikoowy Eryn yeyovuwg dpye re THY broreraypévwr Ev 
Taic payare, Kat Kar’ oixov tanpérate ypirac mpoc TO detrvoy. 
See Miiller’s Dorians, ii. p. 309, Note. 

The chief works on Grecian pedagogy, besides Giss, die 
Erziehungswissenschaft nach den Grundsdizen der Griechen und 
Rémer, are Friedr. Cramer, Gesch. der Erziehung und des Un- 
terrichis im Alterth., and the Erztehungslehre of Schwarz. A 
small work by Adolph Cramer, de Hducatione Puerorum apud 
A thentenses, is better than either; but the most ingenious, though 
it occasionally sacrifices reality to an ideal, is die Hrziehung der 
Hellenen zur Sittlichkeit, by Fr. Jacobs. 


EXCURSUS TO SCENE IL 


THE HETARA. 


N a general survey of Greek customs, it will be impossible to 
omit giving an account of a class of the community which the 
moderns have denounced as most abandoned, and have branded 
with the utmost contumely; this will be apparent to any one who 
has merely gained from the Roman comic poets a faint notion of 
the prominent position which the hetere occupied in Grecian life 
After the excellent treatise on this subject by Jacobs, it might be 
supposed that further elucidation was needless; but that writer, 
vivid and truthful though his sketch may be, instead of investi- 
gating the matter in all its bearings, has preferred to dwell on the 
brighter side of his subject. The present writer, on the con- 
trary, has determined not to shrink from a further scrutiny; his 
intention in this work being to paint the individual traits of 
character, and not to omit even the minutest features requisite 
to complete the picture. 

In one point he certainly differs from Jacobs, namely, as to 
the expression of public opinion on the intercourse of married 
men with hetere. Doubtless it was the young unmarried men 
who chiefly indulged in this vice; but it is also true that men 
frequently resorted to their old practices after marriage, and this 
without losing grade in the popular opinion, unless they threw 
aside all propriety and respect for their wives, as was the case 
with Alcibiades. Andoc. in Alcib.p.117. Inno instance are such 
proceedings reprehended, but, on the contrary, the language held 
everywhere plainly shows that it was considered nothing uncom- 
mon. See Demosth. in Neer. p. 1851. Plato himself, who, in 
his ideal State, wished to see realised much that was impracti- 
cable, nevertheless despaired of the possibility of restricting his 
citizens to the lawful intercourse of marriage. Leg. viii. p. 841. 
The manner in which these vices were regarded by the women 
is seen from Aristoph. Eccles. 720 : | 

| R 
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TIP. Zrerra ras wépvas xaTamavont Bovroucs 

ixotardcas, BA. vari; TIP. SHAov rovroyl: 

Wa ray véwy Exwpev abral ras duds. 

nad ras ye SovAas ovyx) Bef Koopovpevas 

rhy rev drevdépwy thapmralew Kémpey, 
But although the wife could, and often did, reproach her offending 
husband, yet probably she could not institute a caxwoewe dixn 
against him. The instances adduced by Petit, Leg. Att. p. 943, 
have no reference to hetere, and the only passage which is 
clearly in point is Alciph. Epzst. i. 6, where the wife says to 
her husband : 3 obv wéravoo rijc Gyepwxyiac. . . . 7) Loe pe Tapa 
roy rarépa olynoopérny, O¢ ovd éuée wepiderat, Kal a ypape- 
Tat Tapa Tote ducacrate Kaxwoewe. But here, in addition to the 
other causes of complaint, the husband had entirely neglected 
his family; and it would be rash to build an hypothesis on a 
single testimony, especially on one of such a date as that just 
yeferred to. We have moreover the testimony of Plautus, that 
the exact contrary was the case; Merc. iv. 6,3: 


Nam si vir scortum duxit clam uxorem suam, 
Id si rescivit uxor, impune est viro. 

Uxor viro si clam domo egressa est foras, 
Viro fit causa: exigitur matrimonio. 

Utinam lex esset eadem, que uxori est, viro. 


‘The public opinion with reference to the intercourse of men with 
hetere is well illustrated by the decision of the diatetes in the 
case of Nera, to whom both Phrynion and Stephanos laid claim ; 
Demosth. in Neer. p. 1860: cuveivar 0 éxarép huépay map’ hpé- 
par, 1b. p. 1861: cara rade dujd\Aakay Povviwva Kat Lrépavoy, 
xpiicbat Exarepov Neaipg rag loac iypépag rou pnvdc rap’ éavroic 
EXOVTag. 

The prevalence of the fear of having a large family, which is 
shown by the frequency of the exposure of infants, as well as an 
addiction to sensual enjoyments, were both prominent features in 
the Greek character, though apt to be discordant in their results ; 
and it must not be denied, that in the period of their greatest 
*efinement, sensuality, if not the mother, was, at all events, the 
nurse, of the Greek perception of the beautiful. A curious proof 
of this is afforded by the artifice by which Hyperides procured a 
verdict in Phryne’s favour, by suddenly rending her garment, and 
displaying her beautiful bust before the judges. See Plutarch, 
Dec. Orat. Vit. 9; Athen. xiii. p. 590; Alciph. Lpist. 30, 31, 22. 
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It was thus by an Attic euphemism that those females who 
did not belong to the very lowest class were termed ératpar 
rather than wzépvac Plutarch, Selon, 15; Athen. xiii. p. 571: 
kadovor O& Kal rac puoBapvotcac Eraipac xal ro él ovvovciare 
pucOapreiv éraipeiv, obK Ere mpdg TO Erupoy avadgépovrec, AAA 
mpde TO EvOYXNMOVECTEPOY. 

Jacobs is right in his remark that these women, with the 
exception of the Milesian Aspasia, were never respected; though 
the more decent portion of them were not exactly despised. 
It will be convenient to class them in certain grades and divi- 
sions. The lowest were the common prostitutes kept in the 
public ropveta, state-institutions, which were first established by 
Solon. Athen. xiii. p. 569: cai Birypwy  év "Adedgoig 7 poa= 
woropav Ere mpOrog Bddwy dua rv rOv véwy axpujy Eorynoey emi 
oiknparwr ybvem mpidpevog. The passage of Philemon here 
referred to is as follows: 

Kal wot Aéyerv rode’ early apuoordy, XéAwv, 

peothy dpevra rhy wodw vewréepay, 

sourous 7° Exovras THY dvorykaiay obow 

duaptravovrds tr’ eis 6 uh mpoojKoy Fy, 

oThou mprdpevdr rat yuvaikas kara Témous 

Kowas, Gract Kal KarecKevaoperas. . 
Cf. Dio Chrysost. Orat. vii. p. 271. The state also counte- 
nanced the proceedings of all such females by levying a tax 
upon them, which was annually farmed out. The evidence on 
this point is satisfactory and conclusive; Auschin. in Timarch. 
p. 134: Oavpdler yap et py) mavrec pépvyod’, ore cad’ Exacroy éve- 
aurov ] Bovdy rwArkt 76 wopyixdy Tédog* Kal Tove mpLtapevoue ré 
védog TovTo ovK eikaLerv, ANN dxpiPwe eidévar rove rabry xpw- 
pévouc TH épyacig. See Béckh’s Public Econ. of Athens, p. 333 
In these public zopveia the répvat were accustomed to stand 
lightly clad, yuyzvai. So Xenarchos ap. Athen. xiii. p. 568: 

&s eer dpav ° 

elAnbepotcas orépy’ amnupiecpevas, 

yuuvas, épetfis 7’ él Képws rerarypvas* 
or, according to Eubulos, év Aexrorhvow theory Eorwoac. The 
admittance fee was but an obole. See Philemon, ap. Athen. J. : 
i Oipa ‘ar’ dvemypévy. sic GBodGc* ciowhdnoor. A step removed 
from these were the houses of the ropvoPooxol, lenones and lena, 
who gained a livelihood by keeping. a number of girls, and into 

, R2 
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whose hands children, exposed by their parents, often fell. See 
Demosth. in Neer. p. 1851, where we read that Nicarete, a freed- 
woman, having obtained seven children of this sort in their 
earliest infancy, now supported herself by means of them. Cf 
Plaut. Cistell.; and Iseus de Philoctem. Hered. p. 1384. These 
wretches, who were more contemned than the hetere themselves, 
would let out the girls for long periods together, and even to 
several persons at the same time, and this does not seem to 
have excited jealousy. Demosth. in Neer. p. 1853: pera ratra 
roivuy éy 7H KopivOm abrijg ertpavic éoyalouévne Kai ovene 
Aapmpac, GANoe re gpacral yiyvovrat, Kat Bevoxdeidng 6 wow- 
rie Kal “Immapyoc 6 troxpiryc. Kat elyov abriy peproOwpévar. 
But the wdépyac were sometimes purchased outright from the 
mopvopooxeg, either by one or more persons, as was the case 
with Nera herself. Demosth. in Neer. p. 1854: mera ratra 
roivuy avrijg yiyvovrat épagrat ovo, .... . xararidéaciy abrije 
(Neaipac) ri}y rpidkovra prvd¢g rot cwparoc TH Nexapéry Kat 
wrotrvrat abriy rap abrit¢ véum mwédewe xabdrak atréy dovAny 
eivar. Another case, where there were.also two joint purchasers, 
is mentioned by Lysias, de Vuln. Prem. pp. 166,172. Instances 
of such sales are very common in the comic writers. 

- These houses, as well as those before mentioned, are called 
wopvela, watdeoxeia, (Athen. x. p. 487,) or olxpara, whence the 
expressions év oikijuart kabAoBar, é€ oixhuaroce ytvaia, &e., and they 
are also called éoyacrijpia (Demosth. in Newer. p. 1367; Aéschin. 
in Timarch. p. 187); which has reference to the expressions 
EpyacesOar To owpart, or ad’ wpacg éEpyaleoOar, Plutarch, Timol. 
14. But we must distinguish between those houses which any- 
body was free to enter, and those inhabited by females who had 
been let for specified periods, as just described, sometimes under 
written contracts; cara ovyypadac piobwOijvar kat ypapparetoy, 
ZEschin. in Timarch. p. 160; and Plaut. Asin. iv. 1. This will 
explain the words of Ballio in Plaut. Pseud.1.2,91. Cf Autiph. 
de Venef. p. 611.’ Among these females, as appears abundantly 
from the comic writers, there were many born to better things, 
and with minds far above the vile trade which they were com- 
pelled by cireumstances to follow: this may be considered as 
some palliation of the intercourse with them. | 

Many hetere lived by themselves, and independently. First 
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among these comes the numerous class of freed-women, com- 
prehending the flute-players, abAnrpfdec, and the cither-players, 
«tOaplorpiac, who were hired to assist at the domestic sacrifices, 
(Plant. Apid. ui. 4, 64; Millin, Peint. de Vas. Gr.i. 8,) and, like 
the doxnorpisec, or dancing-girls, served to give zest to the plea- 
sures of the symposia. But these girls generally followed the 
profession of hetere also; and that this was often the purpose of 
their presence at such drinking-scenes, is manifest from numerous 
antiques. The younger men often assembled at the houses of 
these persons. See Isocr. Areop. 18, p. 202: Toryapoiy ok éy 
roc axipadeloe of vewrepor Siérpior, obd év raic avAyrpiory, ove” 
év roig rotwobrore ovAdAyore, Ev otc viv Sinuepevovory. Others fre- 
quented taverns, as appears from the expression, mpoceratpifecOar 
éc mavooxeioyv, used by Lucian, Philopatr. 9. 

Many of those in this class were probably distinguished for 
wit and vivacity ; but those remarkable personages, who by their 
intellect and powers of fascination perhaps, rather than by their 
beauty, exerted such an extensive sway over their age, and who, 
by the position in which they stood to the greatest men of the 
day, have secured an historic celebrity, were sprung from a dif- 
ferent order. For Aspasia and the Corinthian Lais, as well as 
Phryne and. Pythionice, were aliens, va, and Lamia was the 
daughter of a free Athenian citizen. Many penniless and unbe- 
friended maidens who went to Athens, Corinth, and the largez 
cities without any intention of becoming hetere, were afterwards, 
by degrees, borne away into the vortex. Sothe Andrian, Chrysis ; 
Terent, Andr.i.1,42. Others, on the contrary, probably repaired 
to the great cities with the express object of making their début 
in this character. Among such may be reckoned the Thais and 
the two Bacchides of Terence, as well as the Bacchides and 
Phronesium of Plautus, with several mentioned by Atheneus 
and by other writers. The lives and characters of nine of the 
most renowned have been capitally sketched by Jacobs. 

Corinth seems to have surpassed all other cities in the num- 
ber of its heterz, to whom the wealth and splendour of the 
place, as well as the crowd of wealthy merchants, who were 
not very scrupulous in their habits of life, held out the prospect 
of a rich harvest. Nor was it in numbers only that this city 
was pre-eminent; but in magnificence, elegance, and luxurious — 
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refinement, if not in genuine cultivation of mind also, its hetere 
eclipsed even those of Athens; so that KoprvOia xcopy became an 
adage expressive of the acme of voluptuousness. So Plato, fe- 
nubl. iii. p. 404, after condemning Zupaxoveia rpdwela, ‘Arras 
wéupara, &., proceeds: Wéyee dpa cai KopivOiav xopny piiny 
eivat dvopdot péAdovaeuy 6d owparoc ebay. Cf. Aristoph. Plut. 149. 
Strabo, vill. 6, 20, relates that the temple of Aphrodite numbered 
above a thousand hetere as hierodule, whom he describes as 
the ruin of foreigners: ré re ric “Adpodirne iepdv otrw rdovotor 
imjpkev, Gare wheiove i} ytAiag lepodovdove éxéxryro eraipac, ae 
averibecav rij Oep cat avdpec kat yuvaixeg. Kat du ravrag obr 
éxohvoyAiro t wédtc Kal éxdourifero* of yap vadKAnpor pacing 
éLavnrioxovro Kal 61a Tovro } wapotpia oyoiy, 


Ob warrbs avipos és KépwAdv éc0’ 5 wdovs, 


As Koprv@ia xépy was a synonym for an hetera, so xoprvOidJeodar 
stood for graetv. Hustath.ad [1.ii.570. Equally significant is 
the term avdpoxdpivOoc applied to the infamous town Heraclea. 
Athen. viii. p. 351. So Dio Chrysos. Orat. xxxvii. p.119, says to 
the Corinthians: w0Aty oixeire rév ovody re Kal yeyernuévwy éra- 
gpocirorérny. Cf. Plutarch, Prov. Alex. p. 1270. At Sparta, 
on the contrary, particularly in the days of Lycurgic austerity, 
hetere found no great encouragement, the sturdy manners of the 
people comporting best with a Venus armata. Plutarch, de Fort. 
Rom. 4: dorep of Urapridrat riy ‘Adpodirny dAéyovot diaPail- 
voveav roy Kiporay ra péy Eoorrpa cal rove yAwWGrvac Kal Tov 
keordy arolécOar, Sdpu dé cai dowida aBeivy Koopouperny rH 
Avxotpyy. ae 
The external life of these females and the intercourse with 
them presents a less offensive aspect, when, as sometimes hap- 
pened, they attracted, not so much by the subtle arts of studied 
coquetry, as by their merry sprightliness, and by the well-timed 
interchange of unreserved freedom with apparent prudery. But 
on closer examination, we may compare them to baskets of 
noxious weeds and garbage, covered over with roses. Their disso- 
late habits, their extravagance and debauchery, could not but lead, 
in spite of outward show and glitter, to disorder, filth, and penury. 
Hixceptions of course occurred. On the visit of Socrates, the 
house of Theodota, as well as all its inmates, appear, according 
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to Xenophon's description, to have been perfectly decent and 
proper. MMemor. iii. 11,4: "Ex d&rovrou 6 Zwxparne dpdv atrhy 
re ToAvredae Kexoopnpevyy, Kat pyrépa wapovoay adry ev éobire 
«al Beparrele ob TH rvxoven, Kat Oeparatvas ToAAaE Kat evedete, 
kai ovds ravrac ipednpevic éxovoac, Kat Tote GAOL THY OiKlay 
agbdvuc kareckevacpéryy, ele, x.T.A. But the very surprise of 
Secrates proves that he expected to find the usual absence of 
decency and comfort. So Terence, Hun. v. 4, 12, mentions, 
‘ Harum inluviem, sordes, inopiam.’ If we add to this, that they 
could have seldom felt any genuine affection, and that beneath 
the mask of devotion lurked trickery and avarice, with constant 
scheming to plunder their besotted admirers—there is left only 
a wretched, disconsolate picture of existence, darkened by the 
gloomy perspective of a time when their charms should have 
faded away. And this was, generally, the character of profes- 
sional heterx, of whom Thais, as drawn by Menander (Meineke, 
p. 75), may be taken as a representative : 


Opacciay, dpatfay 5é Kal ribavny Gua, 
adicoveay, amoKkAclouear, airovoay wuKve, 
pnbevds Opwourv, mpormooupéerny & del, 


The first rule of life was, ‘ assimulare amare oportet’ (Plaut. Cist. 
i. 1, 98), and this principle is well carried out in the Truculen- 
tus, 1.2; andii. 1. Of. Isocrat. de Pace, 33, p. 242. So again, 
Dicearchos Bays, speaking of Athens, ¢vAaxréov 0 we Em pddtora 
rag éralpag, jy AGOy rig 1déwe Hroddpevoc. Stat. Gr. p. 10. 
What credit their admirers attached to the sincerity of their 
professions may be gathered from the quaint words of Aristippos, 
as reported by Plutarch, Amat.4: we guapripycer’Aplorurros rq 
Karyyopotrvre Aatdog mpdg abrav, we od pirovene, aroxprydperoc, 
“Ort kat roy oivoy olerat Kat roy ixOuy ph orev abroy, GAN 
Wows exarépw xpirat Cf. Athen. xiii. p. 588. 

Alexis, apud Athen. xiii. p. 568, recounts the expedients of the 
heteree for heightening their charms, or replacing those which they 
had lost. See Note 42 to Scene ix. Many, however, increased 
their attractiveness by wit and humour, as well as by intellectual. 
acquirements. Though not perhaps possessed of very profound 
scientific attainments, yet at all events they displayed a degree of 
learning much above that of the ordinary run of Greek women, 
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and on this some prided themselves nota little. Athen. xiii. p.583; 
wai GAAae O€ Eraipat péya éibpovour éb avraic, maeiag avrexo~ 
pevar Kat roig pabhuact ypovoy aropepigovoa. Thus the Ar-~ 
cadian Lastheneia was a pupil of Plato (Athen. xii. p. 546), and 
Leontion a hearer of Epicurus (2. xiii. p. 588). Still the witti- 
cisms of a Lamia, a Mania, or a Gnathena, of which Atheneus 
has preserved so many specimens, are coarse, though pointed, 
and would argue that they often descended into real-grossness 
and immodesty in their conversation. 

The price paid by Hipparchos and Xenocleides for Nera 
was thirty mine, or three thousand drachme. Gnathena, on 
the other hand, demanded one thousand drachme as the price 
of her daughter’s society for a single night; but these peyadd- 
proOor ératpae had to stoop to lower prices when their beauty 
was on the wane. See the fragment of Hpicrates respecting 
Lais, which has been preserved by Atheneus, xiii. p. 570: 

iSety pev adrhy padv éort nal wrboa. 
etépxerat 68 wavraxdo’ Hin mopévn, 
Sévera: 5¢ xal orariipa Kal rTpiéBodroy, 
mpocterat S¢ kal yépoyra xal véov. 


Phryne, on one occasion, demands a mina (Athen. xiii, p. 583), 
and in other instances the price descends to five (Lucian, Dial. 
Mer. xi.), two (Athen. xiii. p. 596), and even the single drachma 
which is paid by the Scythian in Aristoph. Thesmoph. 1195. 
In cases of longer intimacy presents of clothes, trinkets, and 
slaves, were made; and if the lady did not live with her erastes, 
as was usually the case, he bore the expense of the symposia they 
had together, and often the entire charges of her housekeeping. 
In the circle of their suitors, these beauties were féied, loved, 
and idolized; but their position with regard to the community 
at large was unenviable enough; for though they were far from: 
being so despicable in the eyes of their contemporaries as the 
same class of persons is at the present day, still they were 
always looked on as legitimate objects for wanton mischief and 
jokes of all descriptions; as we see from the contemptuous ap- 
pellations applied to them, ravdociar, Newodpar, Onpuovpyot yuvat 
Kec, xaAKOirat, orodnothaipat, and soon. But more biting nick- 
names were often given them; thus two Athenian hetere, and 
they rv otk dojuwy, in addition to their own names of Melissa 
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and Nicion, bear the sobriquets of Oearporopyvy and Kyvapua. 
Athen. iv p. 157. So Nico was yclept A7Z&, Callisto “Yc, (Athen. 
xiii. p. 582), Lais "AZivy (Allian, Var. Hist. xii. 5), and Phanos- 
trata PUecpowbAn, for the amusing reason, éredijmep éxi rije Bupag 
sordoa édOepifero. Athen. xiii, p. 586. They were beyond 
the pale of the ordinary law in all cases of poryeia, (ia, and 
mpoaywyeia ; cf. Demosth. Mid. p. 525; Lysias in Theomn. p. 
361; and Plutarch, Sol. 23. See Excursus on The Markets and 
Commerce, where these passages are all discussed at length. 

It has been asserted that they were compelled to wear a 
peculiar dress, and were specially distinguished by garments of 
divers colours. See Petit, Leg. Ait. p.576. Suidas, it is true, 
says, vopoc “AOnvyot rag Eraipac GvOcva gopeiv: but the word 
vépuoc here decidedly means nothing more than custom, or habit ; 
and there certainly never was any law of Solon’s to this effect, 
nor does a single author of the better period hint at any such 
distinctive attire. The very passages quoted by Petit from Arte- 
midorus.and Clemens Alexandrinus contain no proof. The words 
of the latter (Pedag. iii. 2), otrw rhv poryadida dexvbover ra 
avOiopara, mean nothing more than his previous assertion, ob 
yap yvvaocs, GAN éraipac rd giddKoopov: and the laws of 
Zaleucos (Diod. Sic. xii. 21), as well as the Syracusan ordinance 
(Phylarch. apud Athen. x1. p. 521), contained sumptuary restric- 
tions for free women merely, and were not designed for the regu- 
lation of the dress of the hetere. And Clemens Alex. Pedag. 
ii, 10, plainly alludes to something of the same kind when he 
says: Ayapa: rév Aaxedawpoviwy riy woduy THY Tadalay, H} pdvace 
raic éraipare dvOivag éobijrac kal ypvootv Kéopov éwérpee popeir, 
adacpoupévy Tov doxiwwy yuvaGy riv gidoxocpiay, r@ povate 
épeivar kadrowifeoGar raic iraipovoatc. The courtesan, desirous 
of looking as attractive as possible, would naturally adopt a 
gayer anid more pretentious dress than the sober habiliments of 
the Grecian dame, just as she bestowed more pains on the dress- 
ing of her hair, though this was certainly not done after any 
particular fashion prescribed by law. Lucian, Bis Accus, 31: 
Koapoupévny Kxat rag rplixag evOeriZovaay sic 76 éraipexdy. So 
also Id. Ver. Hist. 11. 46: yuvaitned wdvu érapuie xexoopnpévar. 
If the hetere had been really forced by law to wear a party- 
coloured dress, the wonder would be why this was never adduced 
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to decide the point, when the question was raised as to whether 
a@ woman was an hetera or not; and in that case it would have 
heen impossible that such an error or dispute could have arisen 
as that between Stephanos and Epenetos. Demosth. in Neer. 
Hence it is evident that the mistake has been made of supposing 
this sort of dress to have been compulsory by law, while, in fact, 
it was only voluntarily adopted by the hetere. Respecting tha 
party-coloured garments, see Hxcursus on The Dress. 


EXCURSUS I TO SCENE IIL 


THE GRECIAN HOUSE. 


N the total absence of any remains of a Grecian house, in 
the scarcity of trustworthy descriptions, and the great con~ 
fusion of the terms used for its various parts, to re-construct it 
in a satisfactory manner is no easy task. That the house had 
its Thyroreion, Peristyle, Gyneconitis and Andronitis, its Thala- 
mos and Amphithalamos, we know, but their relative positions 
are not so clear. Many writers have blindly followed Vitruvius’ 
hasty account of a Grecian house of his own day, though the con- 
struction he describes was certainly not, even then, in universal 
use, and they utterly disregard the contradictions he meets with 
from other and more trustworthy authorities; while others throw 
him overboard, and insist, in direct opposition to his state- 
ments, that the front of the house was the avdpwrirce, the back 
the yuvatkwriric. 

The translators of Vitruvius,—Perrault, Galiani, Ortiz y 
Sanz, Newton, and Rode,—do little or nothing towards solving 
the difficulties which present themselves. There are also recent 
English translations by Wilkins and Gwilt. Of the editors, 
Stratico and Marini are commonplace and incompetent, but 
Schneider’s is a truly valuable critical edition. But neither in 
this, nor in his other work, Hpimetrum ad Xenoph. Mem. iii. 
8, 9, does he give any plan, or attempt to explain the construc- 
tion of the whole house, dispositio singularum partium, as Vi- 
truvius expresses it, p. 485. The other works on this subject 
are Scamozzi, Architettura, uncritical in the extreme; Stieglitz, 
Archéol. d. Baukunst, in which Vitruvius is blindly followed ; 
Hirts, Gesch. d. Bauk., a poor affair; Barthélemy, Anachars. 
vol. ii.; and lastly, Bottiger, Prol. i. de Medea Eurip., which 
contains some good remarks interspersed with a few errors. Such 
being the state of the subject, we can hardly hope to present a 
complete and satisfactory restoration of the Grecian house; it 
will not be difficult, however, to rectify many of the absurdities 
and errors which have been again and again repeated by suc- 
cessive writers. 
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The Grecian house at the time of our story was entirely dif- 
ferent from the palaces of the Homeric chiefs, in which the female 
apartments were invariably in the upper story, brepwov, a con- 
struction which was the exception, and not the rule, in after- 
times. Hence Voss’ plan of the house of Odysseus requires no 
comment here. Of the changes which took place in the period 
between Homer and the Peloponnesian war, we know next to 
nothing; but there is no reason to suppose that the houses at 
this latter period differed materially from those in the time of 
Solon and the Pisistratide. So that the hundred years from the 
beginning of the war to the time of Alexander will be the 
period now under investigation. After this latter date great 
changes probably took place. 

Of course the writers who flourished during this epoch are 
our best authorities; yet the information which we derive from 
them is so detached and disconnected, that it will be better to 
attempt, in the first place, to re-construct the house from the 
description of Vitruvius (vi. 7), which these scattered notices 
will serve to elucidate or correct. The passage in Vitruvius is 
as follows: ‘ AtriisGreeci quia non utuntur, neque edificant, sed — 
ab janua introeuntibus itinera faciunt latitudinibus non spatiosis, 
et ex una parte equilia, ex altera ostiariis cellas, statimque janue 
interiores finiuntur. Hic autem locus inter duas januas prece 
Gupwpctov appellatur. Deinde est introitusin peristylion: id pe- 
ristylion in tribus partibus habet porticus; in ea parte, que 
spectat ad meridiem, duas antas inter se spatio amplo distantes, 
in quibus trabes Invehuntur, et quantum inter antas distat ex eo 
tertia demta spatium datur introrsus. Hic locus apud nonnullos 
mpoorac, apud alios rapacrac nominatur. In his locis introrsus 
constituuntur cecil magni, in quibus matres familiarom cum lani- 
ficis habent sessionem. In prostadii autem dextra ac sinistra 
eubicula sunt collocata, quorum unus thalamus, alterum amphi- 
thalamus dicitur. Circum autem in porticibus triclinia quotidi- 
ana, cubicula etiam et celle familiarice constituuntur. Hec 
pars Gynezconitis appellatur. Conjunguntur autem his domus 
ampliores habentes latiora peristylia, etc.’ Also in the descrip- 
tion of the Andronitis, which comes next, we read: ‘ Habent 
autem ez domus vestibula egregia et januas proprias cum digni- 
tate, etc.’ | 
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According to this account, the house-door opened into an 
entrance-hall, on either side of which were the porter’s lodge 
and the stables. Except with respect to the stables, this agrees 
with Poll. i. 77: etouvrwv 8 mpdbupa, cal xporvAaia Kai roy 
péy TvGva Kai OvpSva xadover. This rvdwy or Gupor is the 
Aupwpetov of Vitruvius. According to him, the entrance-hall was 
again provided with a door towards the interior, ‘ locus inter 
duas januas.’ There must have been, from the nature of the case, 
an opening from it into the peristyle, but whether this was 
usually closed by an inner door, as Vitruvius asserts, is doubtful. 
The house-door itself was called avAetog, or atria Gupa. See a 
fragment of Menander (Meineke, p. 87): 

TOUS THS ‘yauerns Spous brepBalveis, yivat, 

viv abrlay: wépas yap atlasos bipa 

édcubépa yuvaix) vevduior’ oixlas. 
Cf. Pind. Nem. i. 19; Eustath. ad Iliad. xxii. 69: mpwrac Oipac 
Agyet rac avAelavg. Now a second door, before the avAy}, is nowhere 
mentioned ; but directly the aiAeog is opened, you always entered 
at once into the peristyle. Nay, from Plutarch, de Genio Soer. 
17, it is clear that the house-door was visible from the peristyle. 
Caphisias, standing in a corner of the peristyle, riva ywriar ro 
weporvdou, exclaims: Kal ric ovroc, 6 mpdc rai¢ abXztore Ovpare 
édecring waAae Kat woogPAérwv Hyiv; So that at all events such 
an inner door must not be considered indispensable. Vitruvius 
makes the passage lead immediately to the peristyle; Pollux, 
however, says: eira mpddopoc, Kat mpoavAov, cal abd rd Evdor 
jv aifovoay“Ounpog xadei. From this it would appear that the 
peristyle was not separated from the entrance-lodge, Oupwpeior, 
by a mere wall, but that there were rooms on that side of the 
peristyle with doors opening into it. Suidas, Hesychius, and 
Photius, moreover, say: wpddopoc* 4 Tov oixov wacrac, or Tpo~ 
ordc. ‘This, compared with what Vitruvius says on the rpoorde 
in the peristyle, may throw some light upon the subject, 

In Pollux aiA} means the same as reptoriduoy, and it corre- 
sponds to the cavum edium of the Roman house, comprehending 
the open court in the middle, tra@pov, and the surrounding 
arcades: and from it access was gained to the other parts of the 
house. See Plato, Symp. p. 212; Plutarch, de Gen. Socr. 32: 
‘Que 6¢ drayysivac kal Kedevobele dvoi~ar rov poyAdy agers Kal 
| puxpav évedwxe ry Gipay, éumeodyrec aOpdau kat dvarpéfarvrec ror 
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&rOowroy levro Spdpy dua rie abdijc éxt roy Oddapoyv. That it 
served as a promenade appears from Plato, Protag. p. 311: 
GANG depo thavacr@pev sig THY abAzy, Kal weotidvres abrod dra- 
rpldwpev Ewe dv gee yévnrat. Meals were also taken there, as 
we see from Demosth. in Huerg. p. 1115: trvyey 9 yuri pov pera 
rav raiiwy aproréoa ev ry addy. Here, too, the altar for do- 
mestic sacrifice was usually placed. Plato, de Republ. 1. p. 828: 
reducag yap érvyxavev év ry avdAq. Bockh assumes from Cic. 
Verr. iv. 2, that there were special sacraria in Greek private 
houses; but the instance adduced in that passage being from 
Sicily, and at a comparatively late period, affords by no means 
such a conclusive proof as to early Greek customs as is derived 
from Lycurg. in Leocr. p. 155: ob yap élipxece TO cima rd 
éavrov cal ra ypyuara povoy trexbéobar, GAA Kal ra iepd ra 
warppa, & roig byerépore kal warpwyowe EDeory of mpdyovor Tapés 
Cocav air@ ipvodpevor, radra pereréparo sig Méyapa xai 
tinyayev & rij¢ xwpac. As D’Orville, ad Charit. iii. 2, has 
observed, portable altars were employed for the purpose of 
sacrifice. 

According to Vitruvius, this peristyle, which formed a square 
or oblong, had arcades on three sides only, namely, on that ad- 
joining the entrance, and on those running parallel to each other 
on the right and left. On the side opposite the entrance, and in 
a line with the columns at the sides, were two pillars, antw, be- 
tween which lay a space, open toward the avd}, but enclosed on 
the other three sides, thus forming a kind of vestibule, whose 
depth was one third less than its breadth, i.e. the interval be- 
tween the two pillars. Right and left of this rposrac, rapacrac, 
or wacrae, as it was called, were the @dAapog and augiPdAapoc ; 
and behind these (introrsus), the large saloons for the wool- 
working: while around the aid) were the eating and sitting rooms, 
and cells for the slaves. 

This description of Vitruvius would be perfectly intelligible, 
were it not that he has all along been talking of the gyneconitis, 
which he thus assumes to lie next the street ; and he presently 
begins to talk of the andronitis in the words, ‘ Conjunguntur 
autem his dumus ampliores.’ This, however, is entirely at variance 
with all the information as to the women’s apartments which we 
derive from the Greeks themselves. But before proceeding to 
discuss these Greek accounts, we must advert to two erroneous 
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suppositions that have been often made. First, all the houses 
have been universally assumed to have been free and isolated, 
and in no way connected with other buildings. Those in the 
suburbs and év dypotc, nay, many in the town, may have been 
so, but the majority of houses must have been built close toge- 
ther, and even with party-walls. So Thucydides, ii.3, speaking 
of Platea, says: cal Evvedkéyovro duopiccorrec rove KoWwove Toi- 
youve wap aAAHAove, Grwe py) da ray dav darepot Gav tovres. 
Also Iseus, de Philoctem. Hered. p. 148: 7a dé yprjpara é1d00ev 
Legopnourro pera tig avOpwrov eic rijv Oporotyoy oikiay, iy oKee 
peptcOwpévoc ele rotrwy. Plaut. Mil. Glor. ii. 1, 62; Demosth. 
in Androt. p. 609: réyoc we rove yeirovac trepBaivey. None of 
the restorations yet proposed will apply to houses such as these. 
Secondly, it is frequently assumed that Vitruvius’ description 
applies not to the ancient houses, but merely .to those of later 
date; and that in earlier times the houses consisted of two stories, 
the andronitis being on the ground-floor, and the upper floor, 
imeppov, being appropriated to the gyneconitis. Now as regards 
the period from Homer to the time of the Persian invasion there 
is absolute lack of all evidence on the one side or the other, and 
the scanty notices extant which refer to the time of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, sufficiently prove that at that epoch the apartments 
of the women were not generally above stairs, The often-quoted 
passage in Lysias, de Cade Hratosth. p. 12, runs: oixidiov éori 
pot derdoiv, toa Exov ra dyw roig Kadrw, Kara Thy yuvatKkwrircy 
kal kara ryy dvdpwvirey, gerd) 6€ TO watdloy éyévero nylv, h pyre 
avro éOndaler. iva dé pr}, dwdre Aoveobar Séot, KevdvvEtor KaTa Tic 
kAiwaxog karaBaivovea, éyw pév &vw Oiyrouny, ai dé yuvaixes Karw. 
To this we may add Aristoph. Hecles. 961: xaradpapotea rv 
Oupay avokov, These passages no doubt refer to an upper story ; 
but this does not necessarily show that such was of usual occur- 
rence, What Plutarch relates, ad Princ. Iner.4; Arat. 26; and 
Pelop. 35, has reference to the two tyrants, Aristippos and Alex- 
ander of Phere, who take special precautions for their personal 
safety; and from this therefore we cannot infer the general prac- 
tice. Achilles Tatius, ii. 26, says: cai 6 KAeviac, év brepow yap 
roy Gadapov eye. But this cannot be quoted asan authority, on 
account of the late time at which the author wrote. Now the 
house mentioned by Lysias, supra, was a small one, and therefore 
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its confined plan might have inade it necessary for the gyne- 

conitis to be constructed on the upper floor, which would then be 

a very suitable position. Moreover, Euphiletos need not have 

explained to the judges, oixididy goré pot éurdovy, if houses were 

commonly so constructed. In another passage Lysias mentions a 

gyneconitis which is certainly not in a treppov; adv. Simon. 

p- 139: e@ayr éxiriy oixiay riv éuhy voxrwp pebdwy, éxxobac 

rac Oipac stoner cic rv yuvarkwvirey, Again, in the house of 
Ischomachos, the andronitis and gynzconitis adjoin each other; 

Xenoph. Gicon. 9,5. Soin Demosth. in Huerg. p. 1155, Mne- 

sibulos and Euergos, passing through the back-door, arrive at the : 
gyneconitis, and find the women in the avAyn. Cf. Antipho, de 

Venef. p. 611. Nay, even the tragic poets seem sometimes to 

have had in view not the houses of the heroic age, but those of 

their own; see Qidip. Tyr. 1241-1262, where the A¢yn rupged, 

and therefore also the chambers of Jocasta, can only be supposed 

to be on the ground-floor. 

All these citations go to prove that, in the historic period, the 
women’s apartments were not in the trepworv, except under pecu- 
liar circumstances; but the passages referring to the doors which 
connected the gyneconitis with the rest of the house, afford still 

more conclusive evidence. Xenoph. Gicon. 9, 5: “EésEa b€ kai 
"7 -yuvakwrirw abr_ Ovpay Badavelp (sic) dpipérny ard rife 
avdowviridoc, iva pyre exbepnrat EvdoPev 6,7e pr) Set, pyre TeKvo- 
Towwvrae ot olxérat dvev Tij¢g herépac yvopnc. The words Obpar 
Paravely wptopérny a. 7. a. are devoid of meaning, as all the 
editors agree: the most probable emendation appears to be that 
suggested by Professor Hermann, who would read Oipg Badavwrg, 
and this conjecture is confirmed by the phrase dyeve Badavwrée, 
which occurs in a fragment of Parmenides, ap. Sext. Hmpir. 
p- 393. Tworeasons are assigned by Xenophon for the andronitis 
and gynconitis being separated by a door that could be kept 
locked; first, 7va pr) éxpepnrar évdoGer G,re py det, for the valu- 
ables and household stores were kept in the women’s apartments, 
those of the men being devoted more to convivial purposes: 
secondly, pyre rexvoro@rrae ot oixérae Avev rife hperépac yvwpne, 
for the slaves also were separated according to their sex, the males 
being confined to the andronitis, the females to the gyneconitis. 
We learn then from this passage, that the gyneconitis lay beyond 
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the andronitis, and was separated from it by a single door, else- 
where called péravAoe, pécavadog, or pecavrcog. The introduction 
of this door is the crucial test of all correct restorations of the 
Grecian house; and it must carefully be remembered, that one 
and the same door are denoted by péravdoe and pécavdog, but 
that the latter, in its strict meaning, could not be used in every 
house instead of the more general word péravAoc: for Schneider 
is quite wrong (Zpim. p. 279), in stating that péravdoc was only 
the commoner Attic form of pécavAoc. Without forgetting the 
connexion between péoog and pert, there appears to be a distinct 
reason why péravAog is preferred by earlier writers. The best- 
known passage in which péravdog¢ occurs is in Lysias, de Cede 
Eratosth. p. 20: dvappynoxdpevoc, Ore év éxelvyn rH vunrl eboder 
) péravdog Ovpa Kat i at\ewe, All however that we learn from 
this is, that in order to arrive at the gyneconitis it was neces- 
sary to pass through an interior door: but the point here to be 
noticed is, that though this door does not, in this case, connect the 
andronitis and gyneconitis (for the latter is in the trepwor), yet 
it is still called péravdog. Whereas Meer. Att. p. 264, says: 
pérdvdos, f péon Tig dvdpwviridog Kai yuvaccoviriog Bipa, ’Arre- 
ki. péoavdoc, EAAnuxéc. See Schol. ad Apoll. Rhod, iti. 335 : 
#) pécavrog } dépovea sic re ry avdpwririy Kal yuvakwvirw. Cf. 
Plutarch. Symp. vii. 1: 4 0€ péravdoc atry (9 éxvyAwrric) khiouv 
éx’ duddrepa AapBdavovea Pbeyyopévwy pev éxiinrer TO oTOpayy 
crovpévuy O€ Kat revdvrwy rij dprypig. But the greatest weight 
is to be attached to a quotation from Alius Dionysius in Eustath. 
ad Iliad. xi. 547: of 0&€ wadatol onpeotvrat, we “Arreol Bey THY 
péony Wpay pécavdov pact, uadora pey ovy Ty péony dvoivatrair, 
dic dnow Aidwog Atovuaros, iy cai péravdov abroc Aéyer mpdc bp01d- 
Tyra rou péAdpioy kat peraiyptov. This explanation, taken in 
connexion with the passage in Lysias, enables us to determine the 
real meaning of péravdoe, and its relation to uécavdoc. In early 
times, when a private citizen passed most of his time amid the 
grandeur of the public edifices, his own abode was simple enough, 
and certainly did not possess two peristyles. Through the atAcwe 
Giga was the entrance into the adi), which was in the front of the 
house, and which was in fact the peristyle, and was surrounded 
by the apartments appertaining to the andronitis. Beyond the 
peristyle, and separated from it by a door, was the gynzxconitis, 
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This door was called péravAoc, not because it connected the two 
departments of the house, but because it lay opposite to the 
avdewoc, across or behind the abd}. But when houses were built 
on a more extensive plan, with a separate peristyle for both andro- 
nitis and gynzconitis, the door that joined them both still con- 
tinued to be péravdog in reference to the abAeog; but in so far as 
it formed the passage from one at) into the other, it was also at 
the same time pécavAoc, and hence the words of Alius Dionysius 
just quoted from Eustathius: paddsora thy péony dvoiv abdair. 
Houses in which there was but a single abAz appear to be alluded 
to by Plutarch, de Curios.3: adda viv pév eiot Ouvpwpol, raAar ce 
porrpa Kpovdpeva pos Taic Bupare aicOyou wapeiyer, iva po) rr 
oixodéoravay év péow KaradaBy 6 adAdrpioc, 7} THY TapbEvor, 7 
cohaLépevoy oixérny 7 xexpayviac rac Oeparacvidac. 

From all this it is clear that in the best period the women as 
well as the men lived on the ground-floor, and the latter always 
in the front of the house. But we must not suppose that the 
lady of the house was excluded entirely from the men’s apart- 
ments; on the contrary, it was only on the arrival of strangers 
that she retired to the gyneconitis; though the virgins remaimed 
there in all cases. Philo, de Special. leg. u. p. 827: wapdévor 
yey ctow KALotddwy Thy pecavrroy Spov wemounpévare, Tedelate oe 
Hon yuvacét rv avd\uov. See also Plutarch, Arat. 26. 

This construction of a Grecian house, as gathered from the 
most trustworthy Greek authors, seems to be in direct contradic- 
tion to the description of Vitruvius. ‘The commentators attempt 
to reconcile the discrepancy by the most opposite hypotheses, 
Perrault, Marini, and Weiske, utterly regardless of Grecian habits, 
place the gyneconitis next the entrance, thus making it serve as 
a passage to the andronitis. With far greater probability Galiani, 
Ortiz, and Rode, suppose that the andronitis and gynzconitis, 
instead of being one behind the other, were side by side, and that 
the words of Vitruvius, ‘ Habent autem ez domus vestibula egre- 
dia et januas proprias,’ show that each had a separate entrance to 
the street. The principal difficulty of this hypothesis is that no 
other author gives any hint of such an arrangement. Still in towns 
of lax morality, such as Alexandria, it may have been found in- 
convenient to have to pass through the andronitis to get into the 
gyneconitis, and so each may have had its own separate entrance. 
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Still, even in the time of Vitruvius, such a disposition cannot be 
supposed the ordinary one; and, moreover, the description of this 
author appears to belong more to the mansions of the one than 
to the residences of ordinary citizens. 

It still remains to inquire why Vitruvius treats eae of the 
gyneconitis as if it were the principal part of the house, when 
the andronitis would seem naturally to claim an earlier notice, as 
well from its greater size and more pretentious appearance, as from 
being the part that was probably first entered. The reason may 
perhaps have been because the former still retained the original 
form of the house, while the latter had the appearance of a 
modern adjunct. Indeed the women’s apartments were in reality 
the most important part of the edifice, containing, as they did, 
the @4Aapoc, and the household stores and other valuables, With 
regard to the gyneconitis, we may rest assured that the deserip- 
tion in Vitruvius will also very well suit the period herein ques- 
tion, except that in his account the pécavdoc is not opposite to the 
avAeoc, but on the side against which the andronitis was built. 
The remainder of the Roman architect’s description contains 
nothing of moment, and will therefore only supply an occasional 
hint as we proceed. 

In building a house a great point was to have as much sun as 
possible in winter, and in summer very little. Hence the main 
front mostly faced the south, or at least the porticoes on this side 
were built higher. Xenoph. icon. 9,4: cal ctpracay dé rhyv 
oixiay erédecka abr, Gre mpdc peonpPpiay advarérrarat, Gore 
ednrov eivat, dre yetedvog per evyred¢ éort, row dé Ogpovg ev- 
oxrog, Memor, ii. 8,9: olxodopsty dei inpyddrepa pev ra apo 
peonpBpiar, iva 6 xecmepvoe HArog py aoxAeinrat. xOapadwrepa 
c& ra mpog apxroy, iva oi Wuxpol pi tuaimrwow dvepo. Ch. 
Aristot. Gon. i. 6; so also Vitruvius: ‘una (porticus) que ad 
meridiem spectat excelsioribus columnis constituitur.’ A peristyle 
of this sort was called Rhodiacum. 

The Athenian residences at the time of the Peloponnesian war 
were certainly neither large nor stately structures. According to 
Thucydides, ii. 14, the Athenians preferred living on their estates 
in the country to residing in the city, and hence the country- 
houses were even superior to those in the town, Isocr. Areop. 20, 
p. 203: Ware xaddiove eivat cal roduredreorépag rae olxirere Kal 
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rac émisxevag rig Ext Tov Gypby, } rac évTog rélyoug. CF. 
Thucyd, ii, 65: of d¢ dvvaroi (éXutovvro) Kaha xrypara Kara 
rv xawpav oixodopiacg re kat woduTehéot aaraoxevaic arodwde- 
cérec. That the houses in the town were not remarkably com- 
modious or handsome appears from Dicearch. Stat. Gree. p.8: 
ai péy wordal ray olm@y ebredeic, ddéyae 0 xpijoya Tt was 
not till the Macedonian era, when public spirit had gradually de- 
cayed, and private persons, not satisfied with participating in the 
grandeur of the state, became desirous of emulating it at home, 
that the private buildings became more spacious and magnificent, 
while public structures were proportionably neglected. Demosth. 
Olynth, iii. p. 86: Evie 6€ rae iiag olxiag rév dnpociwy oixodu- 
pnparay cepvorépag éiot Kareoxevacpevot. bow O€ Tae Tie TOAEWC 
éharrw yéyove, TocolT@ Ta TovTwy neénra Id. in Aristocr. p. 
689: viv oO idia pév, Exdory THY ra Kowa wparrévTwy rocairn 
meplovoia éoriv, wore rivéc pev abray ToAwy dnuociwy oixodopn- 
parwy ceuvorépac tag idiag Kareokevaxaowy oikiac. 

The Grecian house had not, as the Roman had, a vestibulum, 
or vacant space before the house-door. This is clear from the 
fact of a tax being imposed by Hippias on such doors as opened 
outwards, on account of their encroaching on the space that was 
public property. Aristot, Gicon. il, p. 1847: ‘Immiac 0 "AOnvaioc 
ra imeptyovra rev trepywy ic Tac Sypociag ddove Kal rove dva- 
pabuove kat rd wpoppaypara, kai rac Ovpac rd¢g dvovyopévag tkw 
txwAnoev. The xpd8vpa mentioned by Herodotus, vi. 35, MuArcd- 
ene Karhpevog év rote. mpoduporet rvior Ewvrov, is merely the 
ground generally in front of the door. But many houses must 
have had an enclosure about them, as appears from the passage 
just cited from Aristotle. Similar to these must have been the 
dpv@axrot, whose further extension was forbidden by Themistocles 
and Aristides. See Heracl. Pont. Polit.i: kai rév 606y érepe- 
RovvtTo Srwc pirivec avotodopdow abrac, i} Spudakrove breprel- 
zwow. Before each house stood, usually, its own peculiar altar 
of Apollo Agyieus, or an obelisk rudely representing the god 
himself, a relic of the ancient rerpaywvoc épyacia, hence termed 
"Ayutsvc. It is called ciwy sic kv Afywv we 6BédtoKoc, sometimes 
Kwvoetone Kiwy, or Pwpoc orpoyyidog, also "ArdéAdwy rerpdywvoe. 
Cf. Schol, ad Vesp. 875; Thesmoph. 489; Hellad. ap. Phot. b7b/, 
279; Harpocration and Suidas, sv. “Ayvetic; Plaut. Mere. iv. 1, 
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10. Sometimes a laurel was planted beside it. Of. Thucyd. vi. 
27; Aristoph. Plut. 1153. Perhaps some steps led to the house- 
door, over which, oni omints causa, or asa sort of Backditoy, an 
inscription was often placed. Plutarch, Fragm. Vit. Crat. v. 
p- 874: éxt rovrov gaci rovc “EdAnvac éreypddev tole éaurer 
oikotg émt trav mpotudaiwy ‘Bicodog Kpdryre “Ayabo Aaipove. 
Cf, Diog. Laert. vi. 50: Neoyapou émypaiavrog ext rhy oixiar 
*'Q rov Atde waic “Hpaxdijg KadXivixog évOdde xaroiei, pyces 
cioirw kaxdv,’ éréypawe ‘Mera wToNELOY h ouppayia.’ 

In all houses of consequence there was a porter, Ouvpwode: and 
though Plutarch, de Curios. 8, denies that this was the case in 
ancient times, still at the period of the Peloponnesian war the 
custom had become very general. ‘The duty of the Oupwpde was 
not only to let people in, and announce them to his master, but 
also to see that nothing was secretly or irregularly carried out 
of the mansion. Aristot. @con. i, 6, p. 1845: doxet dé cal ét 
raic peyddare oixovopiace xpnouuog elvar Oupwpde, O¢ ay 4 dypn- 
croc Tay GhAwy tpywr, mpoc Ty owrnpiay THv siodepopévwy Kur 
éxpepouévwy. The behaviour of this personage is capitally por- 
trayed by Plato, when describing the reception Socrates met with 
at the door of Callias; Prot. p. 814: AoxeZ oby por, 0 Oupwpdc, 
ebvovyxoc Tic, KaThKovEY Tay. Kivduveter dé dea TO TAHOE rH 
Fopeorav dyGecbar rots gordo etc riv oikiar, ered your 
éxpovoaper THY Bipay, avoikacg Kat idwv nace, "Ea, ibn, codiaraé 
Tiveg. ov oxod) airo. Kal dua apdoivy raly yepoiv rhy Obpay 
wavy mpodvuws we oidy 7” Hv éxhpake. kat Husic waduy Expovoper® 
Kat 0¢ éyxexAeropérne rite Oupac dsroxpivduevoe elrer, OQ, dvOpwrot, 
Eon, obx axyxdare, Gre ob cyokn abr@; ANN’, @ ’yade, éony éyay, 
ovre mapa KaAdXiay ijxopev, obre codtarai éoper, GdAdd Odpper. 
Tpwraydpay yap roe deduevor idety HOoper, elodyyetdor ody. pd= 
ye oby more ipiv 6 &vOpwro¢e avévke rhy Obpay, A dog also 
was often placed at the door, who kept watch when the porter 
was away. Apollod. ap. Athen. i. p. 3; cf. Theoer. xv. 43: 


Tay Kip’ Eow Kdédecov, tay addelay drdkratoy, | 
See also Aristoph. Thesm. 416; Hquit.1025; ZLysistr. 1215: 
evAaPeiobac iv xbva, a warning which was often written up like 


the eave canem! of the Romans. 
In the accompanying plan, which is intended to represent a 
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Ground-plan of a large Greek Dwelling-house, with double Perwstyle for 
Andronitis and Gyneconitis. 


a, avAeos Aupa. 

Gup. Supwpetoy or Oupav. 

A. ataAd of the Andronitis. 

OQ. The various saloons and chambers of the Andronitis. 

fa. wéravados, here a regular uéoavdes, forming the only communication between 
the Andronitis and Gyneconitis. 

YT. Court of the Gynzconitis. 

+. The various divisions uf the Gyneeconitis with the ordinary eating and 
store-rooms, kitchen, &c. 

7, WapagTas, RagTas, or TpoTTaS. 

6. @dAapos and d&upibdrauos. 

I. fora@ves, or rooms for the looms, and woollen manufactures. 

k. Kywola Gipa, whose precise position is, however, immaterial. 

Of course the arrangement of the various chambers, with their doors, windows, 
and stairs, &c., is arbitrary. ; 

The Jfesaulos of Vitruvius is most likely the long uninterrupted passage 
between the Andronitis and Gynaconitis. Inasmuch as it is divided by the door 
Vitruvius might speak of two passages (mesaul@). 
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large dwelling-house with a double peristyle, such as might have 
been in vogue at the date of our story, everything not essential 
has been omitted; while at the same time the particular arrange- 
ment of the various rooms and chambers must of course be entirely 
hypothetical, Passing through the entrance-hall, or thyroreion, 
you first enter the front aid}, or peristyle of the andronitis, on 
all four sides of which are arcades, oroai. See Poll. 1.78. That 
nearest the entrance, and perhaps also that opposite to it, was 
called xpdcroov. Plato, Prot. p. 3814: “Emecdy dé sioiAOoper 
xarehaGouev pwraydpav év 1 mpoordy meprrarovyra. Ib. p. 
815: Tov dé pér’ eloevénoa, t¢n “Opnpos, ‘Inriay roy "HAEtov 
caOijpevoy év ro Karayrinpd mpoordy év Opdyw. Around the 
peristyle were situated the larger saloons, olxor, designed for the 
symposia of the men (rpikAcvar, Exraxhivoe, rpiaxovraxhivot, Plu- 
tarch, Symp, v. 5, 2), and hence they were also called dvcpdvec. 
In Plutarch, Sept. Sap. Conv. 2, we also meet with a eorcardpuoy, 
though this appears to have been a building specially designed for 
such convivial meetings. In the best period, dvdpwy is the usual 
expression Sve Xenoph. Symp. i.4, 18; Aristoph. Hecles, 676: 


vd b€ Seixvov mod mapobhjces ; 
Ta Sucaorhpia Kal rds oroids avdpavas whyra woo. 


Besides these there was a room with seats for the reception of visi- 
tors, é£édpa, and there were also smaller chambers, dwyudéria (Lysias, 
de Cad. Erat. p. 28; Aristoph. Eccles. 8), called also cotrérec 
(Poll. i. 79), and frequently oixjyara (Plato, Prot. p. 816; Achill. 
Tat. ii. 19). Here also there may have been store-rooms, as was 
the case at Callias’s father’s. Plato, Protag. p. 315. Cf. Aristoph. 
ficel, 14: 

orods Te Kaprrov Baxxlov Te vduaros 

TANPELS, 

In the centre of the arcade which faced the entrance, called by 
Plato ré karavrixpd xpécrooy, may be placed with the greatest 
probability the péravdo¢g 8ipa; which may here be taken in its 
proper meaning of pécavdoc, as already explained. Besides this 
there was a third principal door, usually called xyraia Ovipa 
(Poll.i. 76), because there was a plot of garden adjoining most 
houses. See Demosth. in Euerg. p. 1155: xaraBadévrec riy 
Oupay riy sig rov Kijror dépovear. Cf. Plaut. Most. v. 1, 43 so 
also Lysias, in Hratosth. p. 893: gprepoc yap ay érvyxarvoy rife 
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oixiac, ral noecy, dre &ugiBupoe etn. JLysias also mentions a third, 
or rather a fourth door, rpiav O& Oupdv obody, ac det pe deed Beir, 
dimacat dveyypévat trvyov. The context plainly shows that the 
abdeog cannot have been one of the three doors here mentioned ; 
the one in question may possibly have been one eerie out of 
the garden into the street. 

In the time of Vitruvius, and probably also at an earlier 
period, the gyneconitis was so built that the peristyle had por- 
ticoes on three sides only. On the fourth side was the zoo- 
orac, formed by the two ante (see Plan): behind this were the 
rooms for female industry, which terminated the mansion; but 
on the right and left of the xpoorae, and opening into it, were 
the Oédapoc and aydbddapoc, and on the three remaining sides 
of the peristyle the daily eating-rooms, and all the offices re- 
quired for household purposes. This tallies very well with the 
account of Pollux: 6 é& yvvatcwrirne, OdAapos, iorwy. rada~ 
cioupyoe olKxog, olrorotixoe, iva py pvddyva, wg odK e¥onpor, dvope~ 
Cupev. tira dxrareiov, ro payerpeior, épeic, wo aroOijKxat, rapeia, 
Onoavpol, duvAaxripia. 

The @adapog is the matrimonial bed-chamber. Schneider erro- 
neously supposes that at Athens @4dapoc was used to denote a 
store-room, aS it doesin Homer, This conclusion is based on 
Xenoph. Gicon. 9, 3: o pér yap Odrapog ev dyupg wy Ta wei- 
orov &lia kal orpwpara kal oxevn mapexdde. It was quite 
natural however to keep the plate and other valuables in a chest 
in the bed-chamber. It would almost seem from Lysias, de Cade 
Eratosth. p. 13, that the @4Aapog was in the men’s apartments ; 
but the reason of this is because Huphiletos has exchanged lodg- 
ings with his wife, while the GaAapoc remained unchanged. The 
OdAapoc was at a later period usually called racrde; and though 
there is some doubt about the signification of this word and of 
gwapacrac, it would seem that the similar appellation of the 
antechamber (mpoorac) caused the bed-chamber to be called so 
also. The use of the amphithalamos is not clear, unless it be the 
sitting-room of the wife and the rest of the family. 

When there was an upper story, treppor, diffpec, it certainly 
did not usually cover the whole space occupied by the ground- 
floor: in it the slaves mostly lodged, Thus in Bemosth. in 
Euerg. p. 1156, the female slaves are shut up év rg ripyy. 
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This trsppov may have been sometimes approached by a flight 
of stairs leading from the street (see Gallus, p. 4), and these 
perhaps are the araGa0pot taxed by Hippias. Aristot. icon. 
_ii, p. 1847. Ifthe upper story was used for strangers, a separate 
access of this kind must have been very commodious. Frequently 
these upper stories may have projected over the area of the ground- 
floor, like balconies or oriels; ‘these also, ra twepéyovra rar 
brepgwy, were taxed by Hippias. See Poll. i.81: ira trepga 
oixhpara. ta 0 abra cal dufpn. ai dé mpoBorat rv ireppwr 
oixnudrwr, al dep rove Kdrw roixovg mpovyoveat, yevourodic- 
para’ xat ra dépovra atbrac Sika yeuinodag. The brepgov 
was sometimes assigned or let to strangers, as EDESAS from 
Antipho, de Vong. p- 611: ‘Ywep@or re ty rife hyuerépag oixiag 

& etye Pitevewe, Owor év dorec dcarpiBor. Vitruvius, however, 
speaks of special apartments for guests, adjoining the main build- 
ing, which was doubtless occasionally the case in large houses: 
‘ Preterea dextra ac sinistra domuncule constituuntur habentes 
proprias januas, triclinia et cubicula .commoda, uti hospites ad- 
venientes non in peristylia, sed in ea hospitalia recipiantur.’ Cf 
Eurip. Alcest. 564: él. Zeviovec, But this cannot have been 
the rule, for no such hospitalia are to be found in the house of Cal- 
lias, in which the guests all lodge under their host’s roof. Plato, 
Protag. p. 815. Vitruvius also speaks of hospztalia separated 
from the main building by passages, pécavAor, but the text is 
evidently corrupt, and has been satisfactorily emended by Schnei- 
der. Most likely the pécavAog to which Vitruvius alludes is 
only the passage leading from the andronitis to the gyneeconitis, 
in which was the péocavdoe Ovpa; and the dubious expression 
itinera must be taken to mean only a single passage, as Schneider 
has remarked. 

The roofs were usually flat, so as to afford a place for walking 
on. Lysias, adv. Simon. p. 142; Plaut. Afi. ii. 2, 38. But there 
were also pitched roofs, and though gables are restricted to 
temples (Aves, 1108), still this is only to be understood of pedi- 
ments fronting the street, as appears from Galen. So Pollux, i. 
81, speaking exclusively of private houses, says: dpeiPovrec dé 
clot, Euda é éxarépwv ray rolywy dAdo avrepedipeva, Tpde 
rd rove pécouc tYmdove dpdpoud avéxery dbvachat. 

The exterior of dwelling-houses, as seen from the street, could | 
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not have been very imposing. Not faced with marble, as among 
the Romans, the usual material was common stone, brick, or 
wood. Xenoph. Mem. ili. 1, 7: AiBor wat x~papog xara Kal ér- 
Toe, Ev péow Cé al re wAivOor kal rd EVAa. Over this there 
was a coating of plaster, xoviaya, in the preparation of which 
the Greeks were certainly adepts. Demosth. de Ord. Rep. p. 
175; Plutarch, Comp. Arist. et Cat. 4. In Plutarch, Phoe. 18, 
we read: ) 0 oixia rod Owxiwvog ert viv év MeXiry deixvurat, 
xarKate Aewiot Kexoopnpéry, Ta 8 GAA hur} Kai ddedijc. 

The remaining arrangements, and the decoration of the in- 
terior, were also characterised by great simplicity, although even 
in Xenophon’s and Plato’s time more care was expended on 
these particulars. The floor was decidedly mere plaster; flags 
were not used till late, and the first mention of mosaic occurs 
under the kings of Pergamus, Nevertheless, in elegant houses 
this plaster-floor was sometimes executed tastefully in divers 
colours. Cf. Plin. Nat. Hist. xxxvi. 25, 60: ‘ Pavimenta ori- 
ginem apud Grecos habent elaborata arte, picture ratione, donec 
lithostrota expulere eam.’ 

The walls, until the fourth century B.c., seem to have been 
whitewashed only. The house of Alcibiades is the first instance 
of their being painted. Andocid. in Alcib. p.119; Plutarch, Alcib, 
16. It is immaterial whether the paint was laid on lime or panels, 
though the first is the more probable. This innovation, however, 
met with opposition. Thus Xenophon, who was very utilitarian 
in his principles, decides: ypagal dé cai wouidiat trElovag evopo- 
civac droorepotow i wapéyovo. Afemor. ii. 8, 10; see also 
Gicon. 9,2. Plato, on the other hand, considers fwypagia and 
wothia as signs of a rpudeoa roduc; though this, he says, would 
be a more agreeable residence than a tdyv wédtc. De Repudl. ii. 
p. 372. Hence we gather that painting the interior walls was 
not uncommon at that period. We also read of rotcAiar or 7rot- 
x/\para, Which are stucco-ornaments on the cornices and ceilings ; 
thus we have év dpogy roxidpara. Plato, de Republ. vii. p. 
529. Ata later time, wall-painting, or at all events coloured | 
ornament, was quite as common asat Pompeii. So Lucian, Amor. 
34: dvr dé ebreXGv dwpariwy iinrG répeuva kat AMQwy woduTé- 
\eav éunyarhoarro, cal yupriy roiywy d&popdiay ebavbéor Bagaic 
Xpwparwy caréypayav. 
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There were certainly more doors in a Grecian house than has 
been generally supposed. All the store-rooms, the thalamos, and 
the various sitting-rooms, had them of course, and perhaps they 
were only wanting in the saloons and the apartments which all 
might enter; these were provided with hangings, rapaweracpara. 
Poll. x. 82: Ilpd per ody xorrvog eri rate bipare TUPATETAT LAT WY 
oot Get, eire GwAoty ein 76 waparéracpa evedy 2 dOdvye, Eire 
kal rpixanrév re Barréev, etre wodvypouvr. The abdrAala exovoa 
Ilépvag évvdacpévovc, mentioned by Theophrastus, § 5, meant 
perhaps the same thing. Cf. Poll. iv. 122. 

It has been already stated that the house-door sometimes 
opened outwards; but it was far more usual for it to open in- 
wards, as is apparent from the term évdotvar, used of opening, and 
émiondoacbat, or égeAxtoacOat, of shutting. Plutarch, Pelop. 
11: Gua ro rpGrov évdotvar cal yadrdoar rac Odpag eremecdyrec 
G&Opdor. Id. de Gen. Socr. 82: rdv poxddy agetre kal pixpoy évé- 
dwe rnv Oipay. He says elsewhere, however, oi per é£w rag Bupac 
értoracdpevor xavetyor, (Dio, 57,) and hence the rings or handles 
on the doors were called éxtoracrijpec. Of. Note 32, p. 54. 
That the door usually opened inwards in the time of the Peisis- 
tratide is clear from the tax already mentioned, though the pas- 
sages quoted do not, it is true, refer to Athens. Neither is it 
probable that any change was made afterwards, for, from the 
time of Themistocles, everything tending to narrow the street 
was prohibited. It has usually been supposed, however, that 
the door opened outwards, though there are only two passages 
that can support this notion: first, the explanation given by 
Helladius of the words xérrew and Wodeiv, discussed in Note 
32, p. 54; and secondly, Vitruv. iv. 6, 6, ‘ et aperturas habent 
in exteriores partes,’ but he is here speaking of temple doors 
only, ‘ de ostiorum sacrarum edium rationibus.’ 

There are no passages which satisfactorily decide whether the 
outer-door was locked in the day-time, or merely shut, though the 
latter would seem more probable. It is certainly an exceptive 
case when Socrates finds Agathon’s door open; Plato, Symp. p. 
L742 dvepypévny carakap Pavey riv Bipay. This may have been 
to save the guests the trouble of knocking. The eunuch in Cal- 
lias’ house seems not to have locked the door till he saw Socrates ; 
Plato, Protag. p. 814; and Praxinoe does so because she is going 
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out; Theocr. xv. 43. In another instance, Demosth. in Euerg. 
p. 1150, the door stands open, Ervxe yap 7) Oipa dvewypévyn, which 
is strange enough. On the other hand, we may conclude from Plu- 
tarch, Pelop. 11, that it was not customary to lock up the door 
before night: kcal cexdecopévqy ry oixtay etpor ion Kabebsavros. 
The methods of fastening the doors have been discussed in 
Gallus, pp. 281-284. The few remaining notices which exist are 
hardly explicit enough to reward any further investigation. Yet 
we may remark the curious fact that doors had sometimes two 
locks, one in and the other outside. Achill. Tat. i 19: Kara- 
kosiCovea dé del roy Aeveirany f pirnp Exdevev Evdodey ry éné 
rou orevwrot Oipar. tLwOev dé rec Erepog éwéxhere kat rag KAEIC 
ZBadre dra rij¢ Owijc. } Sé AaPotoa éPdAarre Kal wept rHy ew, 
kahéoaca roy eig¢- rovro émireraypévor, OueGadrA TaALY Tae KXElC, 
dawe dvolkee. It is moreover manifest from Lysias, de Cade 
Erat. p. 14, that a door that had been locked outside could only 
be unlocked again outside. Store-chambers were often sealed, for 
the sake of greater security. Plato, Leg. xii. p. 954; cf Aristoph. 
Thesmoph. 414-428; Lysistr. 1199. When sealed the doors do 
not appear to have been locked as well. Diog. Laert. iv. 59. 
The assertion that the Grecian houses possessed no windows, 

or at least none which looked toward the street, is quite unten- 
able, though we must not expect to find the rows of broad and 
staring apertures which characterise our own street architecture. 
The Greeks lighted their rooms partly from above, and partly by 
means of the doors which opened into the porticoes: yet windows, 
Aupidec, were certainly not uncommon, and they even looked into 
the street. See Aristoph. Thesmoph. 797, where the women say: 

kk éx OuplSos rapakiwrepev, (yret 7d Kady Teleco dar, 

Kip alaxuvbcio’ avaxwphon, ToAL uaAAOY was émibuuEr 

abOis wapaxtbay iBeiy 7d Kady. 
Cf Plutarch, de Curios. 13: tyete 6& rote Popsiowg rv yuval- 
kv broBdddovreg ra Oppara, Kat roy Ovpidwy éxxpsparvbrrec 
obdéy cpapravery doxotper. So also in Aristoph. Heccles. 961, a 
window is probably alluded to; and further, Plutarch, Dio, 56, 
says: of perv Ew rijy oixiav wepieornoay, of 6é mpdg raicg Ovpace 
Tov olKov Kai raig Oupicty joay: and then adds, Avcwy Supaxod- 
auc Speyer revi ZaxvvOlwy dia rij¢ Oupisoc éyxepiovor. But the 
most decisive evidence on this point is the account given by Vitru- 
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vius, v. 6, 9, of the house brought on the stage in comedy: ‘ comice 
autem (scene) edificiorum privatorum et menianorum habent 
speciem, prospectusque fenestris dispositos imitatione communium 
edificiorum rationibus.’ Cf. Appul. Met. i. p. 67. 

The method of warming was by fire-places, though it is sup- 
posed that there were no proper chimneys, the smoke escaping 
through a hole in the ceiling. The xarvodécn, Herodot. viii. 137, 
through which the sun shone, was certainly not a regular chim- 
ney; though it is difficult to understand what became of the 
smoke, especially when there was an trepmor; and the joke in 
the Vespa, 143, loses its point if we suppose a mere hole in the 
roof to exist. Consult Gallus, p. 279, on this subject. No 
mention is made of heating the rooms by means of pipes; though 
small portable braziers, éoydpa:, éoyapidec, were often used. 
Plutarch, Apophth. Reg. i. p. 717: 'Ev 6€ yequore cat Poyer rev 
dikwy rivdc Eoriavrocg abroy, éoxdpay Se puxpay Kai wip ddiyor 
eigeveyxovroc, "H ~vAa, % ABarwrov siceveyxeiy éxédXevev, Cf 
Aristoph. Vespe, 811. In most cases these were mere coal-tubs, 
avOpaxia. Poll. vi. 89: ayyela otc rove éumipove &vOpaxac 
copilovey toyapidag ... Kadovow. Cf. Id. x. 101. 

Boéckh in his Public Economy of Athens, p. 141, has given 
such a complete and satisfactory account of the price of the - 
houses, and the rent of the evvorxia:, which however hardly cor- 
respond to the Roman insule, that nothing need here be added 
on the subject. 


EXCURSUS II. TO SCENE III. 


BOOKSELLING AND LIBRARIES. 


S the account of Roman libraries and books in Gallus, pp, 
322-337, is in a great measure applicable to those of the 
Greeks, a few supplementary observations only would have been 
made in this place, had not doubts been raised as to the fact 
of bookselling being practised as a trade, and even as to the ex- 
istence of private libraries, before the time of Aristotle. Béckh, 
in his Public Econ. of Athens, p. 47, has denied the existence of 
any such trade before the time of Plato, and his opinion has been 
that ordinarily adopted. But as the generally diffused taste of the 
Greeks for literary productions, and their speculative propensities, 
which would not readily neglect any opportunity of commercial 
advantage, raise a strong presumption against the above asstump- 
tion, it will be worth while to investigate the facts. 

The main argument against any trade in books being usual in 
Plato’s time, is an adage quoted by Suidas after Zenobius: Adyor- 
ow ‘Epyddwpoe éuopeberar, with the explanation, that Hermo- 
doros being a hearer of: Plato, conveyed his discourses to Sicily 
and sold them: 6 ‘Eppddwpog dxpoarie yevdpevoc Tddrwvog rove 
ia abvrod ovyreBepévouc Adyoug Kopilav cic Zucedlay erode, The 
first mention of this adage occurs in Cicero, ad Aitic. xili.21. On 
this authority Bockh takes on himself to explain the book-market 
at Athens, expressly mentioned by Pollux, as being merely the 
place where blank boeks without any writing in them were sold. 
Poll. ix. 47: tv dé rdv xowiy Si PrwOFcar, } we Evronic now, 
ov ra PiGrla Gua, Kat abro &~ abrod' otrw yap roy rémoy, ov 
ra BiGréa, of "Arrexol &véualov. He also interprets in a similar 
manner the passage where Xenophon, (Anab. vil. 5, 14,) speaking 
of a vessel wrecked at Salmydessos, says: évrat@a sipioxovro 
wodAal pev kNivat, rodAG Oé KyBwrea, Toda Oé BiBrot kal rdAA| 
TOAAG, Boa ev Evrivore rebyeot vavxAnpor &yovewy. These passages 
as they stand would seem to prove that a trade was carried on in 
books in the ordinary sense of the word; but still more unluckily 
for Bickh’'s hypothesis, all the best MSS. have roAAail 6é@ SiPrv. 
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yeypappévac: and the question seems to be set at rest by com- 
paring another passage in Pollux, (vii. 210,) where he says, that 
it was quite as unusual to use 8.GAfov of unwritten books, as 
xaprne of manuscripts; so that in the previous passage he cannot 
mean that the place at Athens called ra G:GXia, i.e. ob ra BiBrALa 
Sma, was the market for the mere writing-material, Bi(Gdoc. 
Moreover, we see that this market is mentioned as early as the 
time of Eupolis; add to which, 6:GAcorwAne occurs in Aristo- 
menes, also a writer of the old comedy: in conjunction with 
which word, as if to obviate the possible error of supposing the 
BiPAcorwAne a vendor of unwritten books, Pollux quotes the word 
GiBrAtoypagog from Cratinos and Antiphanes, the B:GrAcoypaguc 
being the same person with the G:3AcorwAne, and identical with 
the Roman librarvus, ie. one who multiplied copies of books for 
sale. See Lucian, adv. Indoct. 24: To dé ddov ayvoeiv por doxete, 
bre rag dyabac édridac 08 rapa ror PiPAtoKaThrwy det Cyretv, 
urd wrap’ avrod cal rod cad’ juepay Biov AapGaverr, ov o ote 
guvyyopoyv Kotvov Kat pdprupa tceaBai coe rov ’Arrixdy kat Kad- 
Nivov tovc BuBd.oypadove. So also the Wydicparoypagos, in 
Aristophanes, Aves, 1037, says: 
WndioparomoAns elul, kal vduovs veous 
Hkw xap jpas detpo mwAjowv. 


Neither is there any reason why we should deem fictitious the 
story respecting Zeno the stoic, related by Diogenes Laertius, 
Vil. 2: dvedOer dé sig rag “AOHvac Hon rpraxovrourng exabice rapa 
tiva PBrtoTwAnv. dvayiwwcxovrog Se Exelvov TO SevTepoy THs 
Zevodmrroc. drouynporevparwr, hobele ewiOero, rod duarpiBocev 
oi rowotro. dvdpec. This strongly confirmg the existence of an 
Athenian book-trade, at least in the time of Alexander. 

But we must also recollect that the véoc at all events, if not the 
ratdec, must, without exception, have had copies of Homer, and, 
other poets, which could not always have been transcribed at 
home, Cf. Aristoph. Rane, 1114: 


BiBAloy 7° exer Exarros poyOdver Ta Bekid, 


And the example of Euthydemos alone proves that private indi- 

viduals took great pains to collect the writings of the poets and 

sophists. Xenoph. Memor. iv. 2,1: Karapador yap Ev@vdnuor 

rov Kadoy ypappara rod avvecaypévey xomnroy rs kai cogior ay 
: z 
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rév ebdoxtpwrdrwy, x.7.d. § 8. Elwé por, ton, b EbOvdnue, rg 
drri, arep éyw axovw, woOAAa yodppara ovvijyac rév heyouévwr 
copay yeyovévat; Nirév Al’, 26, & Loxparec* Kai Ere ye ovvaye, 
éwe dv xriowpae Oo dy Sivwpat wAEiora. Ny rv “Hoar, en 6 
Lwxparye, dyapal yé cov, cedre obK apyupiov Kai ypuvoiov mpoeidov 
Anoavpove xextpoOat pa&ddov 3} codiac. Now Euthydemos would 
never have made the copies himself, this being not at all in cha- 
racter with the life of an Attic véoc, nor were they the work of 
slaves, like the Roman librarii, for no such class of educated 
slaves existed in the Grecian house, in which they were entirely 
devoted to material objects. Besides, the reply of Socrates in the 
passage just quoted evidently refers to the expense of making the 
collection. Autographs, it is true, might sometimes be procured 
from the author or from some other possessor; for an example of 
which see Gellius, iii. 17; but these were exceptive cases, and in 
general books must have been obtained through the medium of 
those who made the transcription and sale of manuscripts their 
trade, As for the proverb above mentioned, Adyouee ‘Eppddwpoc 
éutopeverar, there was most likely a dowble-entendre, now lost to 
us, in the word Aoyor: if it meant no more than an imputation 
against Hermodoros for trading in books, a procedure which grew 
very common afterwards, it is not very intelligible how the 
sentence could have become proverbial. 

Another passage which has been urged against the existence 
of libraries in earlier times, occurs in Strabo, xiii. 1, where we 
read of Aristotle: mpéroc ov iopey cvvayayoy BiBr{ia Kai diddkac 
tov év Aiyurry Pamréag BiPrcoOhKHe oirvrativ. As to the 
mpatoc curayaywy, this is sufficiently contradicted by Kenophon’s 
account of the collection of Huthydemos, and also by what is 
related by Athenazus, i. p. 3, of the large libraries possessed by 
_Euclides, the Athenian Archon, and by Euripides. So that the 
_account of Strabo cau only be supposed to mean that Aristotle's 
library was the first made on a comprehensive plan, and with a 
scientific arrangement. Even this supposition perhaps goes too 
far, for a well-arranged library is mentioned in a fragment of the 
* Linus of Alexis, apud Athen. iv. p.164, which is surely some- 
thing more than a satire on the education of Alexander by 
Aristotle. 

The first libraries for public purposes that we hear of, are 


! 
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those founded by Peisistratos at Athens, and by Polycrates at 
Samos. See Gell. vi. 17; Isidor. Orig. vi. 8, 8. But a sort af 
mythical obscurity pervades these accounts, and our suspicions 
are increased by the bold conjectures of Gellius and Isidore as 
to the subsequent destinies of these libraries. Moreover, no 
mention is made of any other such attempts during the succeed- 
ing centuries, until the magnificent Alexandrian institution was 
founded; most probably by Ptolemy Soter, though his successor, 
Ptolemy Philadelphos, may have performed a still more merito- 
rious service by his systematic arrangement of its contents. See 
Ritschl, die Alex. Biblioth.; Letronne, in the Journ. des Savanis, 
Juin 1838. A fortunate emulation excited the kings of Pergamus 
to imitate the Ptolemies in the boon they conferred on science ; 
and when the literary treasures of Alexandria had been destroyed 
by fire, the world was fortunate in still possessing the scarcely 
less valuable library of Pergamus. Plutarch, Anion. 58. 

As respects Greece itself, the idea of founding public libraries 
for the advancement of science and letters awoke too late. Public 
spirit had long yielded to paltry private interests, and had not, on 
the other hand, been replaced by the liberality of high-minded 
princes. It was from a Roman emperor, Hadrian, that Athens 
first obtained a rich and magnificent library. Paus.i.18, 9. Of 
the public libraries of antiquity, the best account is that by 
Petit-Radel, Recherches sur les Bibliothéques Anciennes et Mo- 
dernes. 

At a later period, doubtless, private collections greatly in- 
creased in number and importance, and after a while individuals 
made collections of books for parade, and the sake of appearing 
learned, rather than from any real interest in science. From 
Lucian’s treatise, adversus Jndoctum, we learn many amusing par- 
ticulars respecting this Bibliomania, and alsu about the mani- 
fold tricks of the booksellers of the time. See § 1: 9 réOev yap 
cor ayvOvat duvaroy, Tiva péev wadad Kal rodAod dia, riva dé 
gatda Kai GdAwe carpa, ei pr) TO SvaGeBpGobar val Karaxend- 
pfar atra rexpaiporo, Kai cupBobdove rode céag éxt riy ééra- 
o.v waparapPavec; Dio Chrysostom speaks still more plainly 
on the subject of their rogueries; Orat. xxi. p.505: Idvrwe ya 
rim thy PiPALoTwrABY wpocécynxac; Ara ri Of rourd pe ~pw- 
rgc; “Ore eidoree ra apyaia rav PiBdiwy orovdaldueva, we 

tT 2 : 
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- dpecvoyv yeypappéva Kai év xpetrrooe PrGAlore’ of O& r& davdo- 
rata tev viv Kabévrec sig cirov, Grwe 76 ye xpopa Suoa yé- 
ynrat Toi¢ Tarawwic, Kal rpocdiadbeiporrec, drodidovrat we TadaLd. 
How extensive the trade was, and what a rich selection was to 
be found in the booksellers’ shops, may be inferred from Lucian, 
Ib. § 4: rig 58 roig éumépore Kai rote BeGdeoxarhrAore Howrey dy 
wept wadeiacg rocavra GiBXria Eyovor Kai wwArovoww (el 76 Kexr7- 
oOae ra SiGréa cat wewadevpévoy arépacve rov Eyovra); The 
highest prices were naturally attached to autographs, and so the 
bibliomaniac, whom Lucian ridicules, fancied he had the auto- 
graph speeches of Demosthenes, as well as that orator’s copy, in 
his own handwriting, of the history of Thucydides. Jbid. On 
the subject of the material used for writing on, see Note 12 to 
Scene 1x. Many remaining particulars are discussed in the Ex- 
cursus in Gallus on this subject. See also the article Bibliotheca 
in the Real-Eincyklop. d. Klass. Alterth, 


EXCURSUS TO SCENE IV. 


THE MARKETS AND COMMERCE. 


investigation as to the precise site occupied by the Athe- 
A’ nian market-place, or a discussion of its topographical de- 
tails, lies beyond the scope of the present work. We purpose 
merely to glance at the life and bustle of the Agora; and though 
the vividness of such a picture would be much heightened by an 
accurate knowledge of the locality, yet this would involve an 
entire restoration of the market-place, its buildings, porticoes, 
and monuments, and a knowledge of the position of the various 
Exchanges, such as no one at present would venture to profess. 
On the other hand, we shall not speak of the commerce of 
Athens, in so far as it bears on history, political economy, or 
private right. Our theme concerns only the outward appear- 
ance of the merchants and dealers; our object is to see how, in 
speculation and industry, in intrigue and deception, in their pur- 
chases and sales, the mercantile spirit of the Greeks, and their 
every-day customs, were exhibited. Hence the wine-seller, who 
hastens with his samples from house to house; the soldier, 
who has peas measured to him in his helmet; the surly fish- 
monger, who scarce deigns to reply to the customer who grumbles 
at his price; the trapezite; assaying the weight of the drachma ; 
_ the knavish huckster, with his false weights and measures, are 
here, and in this point of view, more interesting than the organi~- 
zation of the higher branches of commercial polity, the lawsuite 
arising from mercantile transactions, or a comparison between 
the exports and imports. It is in this light that the following 
combination of characteristic traits should be regarded; while 
the endless difficulties which interfere with their regular classi- 
fication must excuse the want of a strict methodical arrange- 
ment. Certain cognate matters also, such as the customary 
dvarpiBal, and life in the Ergasteria, naturally come under con- 
sideration at the same time. 
In the first place, a word on the topography of the oe 
place. Thedpyaia &yopa, which alone need here be understood, 
was by no means a place of regular form, but rather a long 
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rambling quarter of the town, and this, whether we suppose it 
to have reached from the Pnyx, across the Areiopagus, to the 
inner Cerameicos, or whether we assign it any other position. 
It was aderned with temples and porticoes, altars and statues, 
and was shaded by the platanus-trees which Cimon planted. 
Plutarch, Cim.13: ékaddorice 16 doru, ry per dyopar mrard- 
rowe Karagurevoac, «.t.A. When the market-place is spoken of 
as a place of ordinary assembly and resort, this must be under- 
stood to apply only to a portion of it, the other parts being 
appropriated to special purposes, and denominated accordingly. 
Cf. Aristot. de Republ. vil. 12, p. 1331. 

The visit to the market formed part of the usual arrange- 
ments of the day. While the Grecian matron was restricted to 
the precincts of the house, and the unmarried damsel to the 
parthenon, the husband spent the greater part of the day from 
home; and all, even those unfettered by the claims of business, 
resorted to this place of general assembly, where they found at 
once the market, the gymnasia, and baths and taberne of all 
kinds, Xenophon, Mem. i. 1, 10, says of Socrates: "AANG pujy 
exeivdc ye del perv iy ev rp pe uery mowt Te yap elg rovg mept- 
marove Kai ra yupvacta Het, Kat wAnbovone dyoptc EKEE pavepos 
hy, wat rd Nourdy del rig hugoac hy Srov wrelorote péddoe cuvé- 
cesar. Cf Plato, Apol. p. 17. 

The time for resorting to the market was the forenoon, 
which is therefore designated by the names zAjOovca dyopa, 
rept rAnOovoay ayopay, trAnBwpn ayopac. The exact hour can- 
not, however, be fixed with certainty. Suidas, s. v. rAqQovea 
ayopa, says, dpa rpiry: and again: IIspi wAjbovoay ayopar* 
wept Spay reraprny, i méutrny Kat Exryv. rore yap padusra 
wrAnber  a&yopa. We may take the third hour as the com- 
mencement; but that full market lasted till mid-day is impro- 
bable, and at all events is irreconcileable with two passages of 
Herodotus, in which the time of rAfPovea ayopa is expressly 
opposed to peonuBpia. Herodot. iv. 181; and iii. 104: @epudraroc 
dé gore 6 frog rovrotot rotor dvOpwrotar TO EwOivdr, ov KaramEp 
rotor dAdoue pecapuPpinc. GAN’ trreprefdac, péyptc ov kyopiic dta~ 
Avawc. rovrov 6& rdv xpdvoy Katee TOAAP padAov 7 rH pecayGpin 
7Hv “EAAGOa. The end of the market was called dyopiic dtddverc, 
as we see from the above passage. So also in Xenoph. Gicon. 
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12,1: ob av awéhBorme, cpiv mavraraciy ty Gyopa AvOR In the 
lapse of centuries, this time probably became changed, and hence 
the account of Herodotus may be reconciled with Liban. piste. 
1084: xai ratra év rerapry pépee rerédecral aot rijc hpépas 
dro wAnBovenge ayopac cic peonuPplay orabepdy. 

But at other hours also the porticoes and shady parts of 
the market were frequented by promenaders. Demosth. zm Con. 
p. 1258: repirarotvroe, dowep ciwley, Eorépac év ayopg pov pera 
@avoorparov. Plutarch, Dec. Or. Vit. iv. p. 406, says of Hy- 
perides: "Erovtro re rov wepimarov év ry iyOvorwXiride donpépar 
Seats were fixed in the porticoes as well asin the gymnasia. See 
Lucian, Jup. Trag.16: ’Evrei 6é raira évvoév yiyvopac xara THY 
louiAny, ope rAqOo¢e dvOpwTurv Tayrody cuveorndg’ éviovg per 
évoov év aurh ry arog, roAdoug be Kal éy T@ tratOpw" Kai Tivag 
Po@vrag Kai dtarecvopévove et rev Odxwy Kabynpévove. 

The shops of the hair-dressers, unguent-sellers, and others, 
were also favourite resorts, and the entire avoidance of these 
places of réunion was censured. Demosth. in Arisiog. p. 786: 
ob priavOpwriag obry durdiac oddeptae obderi Koevwret*.. oe TpOT- 
powrg mpdg re rovrwy rév év TH wdE KoupEeiwy 7} pupoTwAlaY, 7 
réiv drwy épyagrypiwy ovde rpg Ev. See also Lysias de Invad. 
p. 754: Exasrog yap tpdy eitorar xpoopoiray, 6 pév xpos pupo- 
mwdvov, of d& poe Koupeiov, 6 dé xpdg ekuTOTOpEiov, 6 8 dan ay 
roxy. Kal wAgiaron MEV we Tove éyyvTarw Tifc dyopGe Karecxev- 
aapévouc, Ehdxtaroc dé we Toug ov wAEiaToy axéxovrac adbric. Cf. 
Isocr. adv. Callim. 4. p. 536; Aristoph. Plutus, 338; Aves, 1441. 
Besides the xovpeta, pupotm@\ea and iarpeta, the workshops of 
even the common artisans formed fashionable lounges; of this 
kind are the oxvroropeia, mentioned by Lysias, supra. See 
Xenoph. Memor. iv. 2,1: Karapadey yap EvOtenpov. . cabiZovra 
gig Qviowolioy TL THY éyyvE Tig cyopic, ele rovTo Kal abroc Et 
ray pe’ abrot tiwag tywyv. These places sometimes assumed a 
political importance from becoming the rendezvous of particular 
phyle, or of the inhabitants of certain quarters. Lysias, in 
Panel. p. 730: eweedy c& arexpivaro bre Aexedecdbev, mpooxade- 
odpevog abvroy mpog rove rH Imrofowrvrids ducdZovrac, éhOay emi 
“6 Koupeiov To mapa rove ‘Eppac, iva of AsxeAtic mpocgorriorr. 
Cf. 1b. p. 732. 

We will now proceed to speak of the various classes of mer- 
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chants and dealers, and of the social position which they held. 
Aristotle, de Republ. i. 11, p. 1258, divides the whole peraBAn- 
ri into Eumopia, roxezudc, and protapryia, and of éumopia he 
gives also three subdivisions: rij¢ dé pera/3\nruciic péyioroy per 
gutopia. Kal ratrne pépn tpia, vavxAnpia, popryyia, TApaoTaotc. 
But so comprehensive a signification of the word was unusual, 
and Aristotle himself does not adhere to it; /b.iv.4. The clas- 
sification, moreover, is at fault in not distinguishing the atro- 
mwdnc, a8 well asthe Europoc, from the camndoc: see Plato, Polit. 
p. 260. The countryman who carried his produce to the city, 
the artisan who sold his work, and the woman who offered for 
sale her tenie and chaplets, all belonged to the class of atro- 
wwArat. The guropoc was the merchant who imported foreign 
goods, and sold them by wholesale. Plato, Protag.p. 313. But 
the cdayor were the retail dealers, 2drrovog mptdpevor wrElovog 
arodevrat, Kenoph. Memor. ii. 7, 6 Cf. Plato, Polit. supra. 
The most important passage relating to the busimess of these 
carndor, and the sale of goods in general, occurs in Plato, de 
Republ. li. p. 871, q. v. It would seem that the country people 
mostly brought their wares to town early, #dy OGeyyopévwy adsK- 
rpvévery, and sold them to the carnAo.. Plutarch, Arat. 8. <As 
sellers again of bought goods, the xamnho: were called also 
wadhvyxarnrAo Aristoph, Plutus, 1156; Demosth. in Dionysod. 
p- 1285; Poll. vii, 12. Dealers, not only in victuals, but in all 
sorts of wares, were called kdmndor: so Aristoph. Pax, 1210, has 
ixduv karnrdog; Plutarch, Pericl, 24, rpoBaroxarndoc ; and Eu- 
stath. ad Odyss. 1. 262, dvéparodoxarndoe. In Lysias de Cade 
Erat. p. 27, torches, dgéec, are purchased in a xarnAeiov. But 
by the term xamnAox, retailers of wine are most frequentlv meant. 
Plato, Gorg. p. 518: drt Oeapiwy 6 dproxdroc, kai Mi@atcog 6 
riv dporottay ovyyeypagwc Ty Livedecjy, Kal BdpapGoe 6 xa- 
rydoc, dre ovroe Oaupactor yeyovact cwpdrwy Oeparevral, 6 per 
dprove Gavpacrove mapackevalwy, 6 32 diboy, 6 de olvovy. Adul- 
teration and short measure were matters of course. Lucian, 
Hermot. 59: Gri cat gedéaodoe arodidovrat ra pabhpara, Gowep 
ot Karndo., Kepacdpevol ye of woddol, wat SoAdoarrec, Kat KaKo- 
perpovvtec. Plutarch, Zimol. 14: xaOjpevoy év puporwdiw, ri- 
vovra, Kexpapuévoy a0 Téy kawydelwy. CE. Id. Lysand. 13, where 
Theopompos wittily compares with it the taste of freedom which 
the Spartans vouchsafed to Greece. | 
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These retailers not only sold their wares in the market, but 
had camrnaAeia all through the town; but it was not thought re- 
spectable, especially in the olden times, to take any refreshment 
in them, as is seen from the anecdote in Plutarch, Dec. Or. Vit. 
iv. p. 400, where Diogenes catching Demosthenes ev xarndeip 
aisyuvdpevoy kal broxwpodyra, calls out to him: “Oow padror 
iroxwpeic, TocouTm paAdoy év rp Karndsly ton. And Isocrates, 
Areopag. 18, p. 202, speaking of former times, says: év karnAely 
6& garyety Hj riety ovdetc ob0 dy olxérng erveccijc érdApanaev. See also 
Athen. xiii. p. 566: ‘Yrepidne 0 év 7H kara Tlarpoxhéouc, & 
yvijows 6 Adyoc, rovg "Apeorayirag yoy dpiorhearrd riva év 
karnreiy Kwhicat aviévat éic “Apstov rayor. Itisclear, however, 
that this practice became common in later days. See Eubulos 
ap. Athen. xi. p. 473. According to Phylarchos, ap. Athen. x 
p- 442, and Theopompos, ap. Id. xii. p. 526, the Byzantines 
were in very bad odour, being said to have even let their own 
houses, and taken up their abode in taverns, xarnAgiow. A 
painting at Pompeii, which represents several persons sitting 
round a table, drinking, refers probably to a Kammheioy. Gell, 
Pompeiana, second series, ui. pl. 80. 

The whole trade of the xéwnio, as well as that of the re- 
gular innkeepers, was greatly despised; in fact, trade of any 
kind was at no time much respected. Plutarch, it is true, re- 
lates that Solon was engaged in commerce, and he adds, that 
this was even said to have been the real object of his travels; 
while a venture in the oil-trade occupied Plato on his Egyptian 
journey. Plutarch, Sol.2. An Athenian would readily advance 
money to others for carrying on mercantile concerns, but it was 
considered disreputable to take part in them personally; and 
even vavxAnpia and éuropia were held as areproach. See Andoe. 
de Myst. p. 68. Aristotle, de Repub. i. 10, p. 1258, says: rife 
peraPAnrixiic Weyouevne dtcaiwe : and Plato, Leg. xi. p- 918, uses 
still stronger language: wavra ra wept ry Karndelay cai éuro- 
piav kal mavdokiay yévn daGéGAnrai re Kal év aioxpoic yéyover 
Gveideoty. 

In a still greater degree this was the case with bagel, not 
only at Athens, but also at Thebes, where nobody who had sold 
in the market within the last ten years was allowed to take 
part in the government. Aristot. de Republ. ili. 5, p. 1278: é 
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' OnBare 68 vduoc ty roy déca érdv ph dwerynpévor rite dyopae pu} 
uetéyery apyhe. Cf. Plato, Leg. xi. p. 919. Whether not only 
the xarnAcia, but every sort of selling in the market, was thought 
degrading at Athens, is a disputed point. From a very impor- 
tant passage in Demosthenes, we gather that women publicly 
selling in the market were, in the eye of the law, classed with 
the women of the town. Jn Neer. p. 1867: rov re vouor emt 
Tovrote wapeydpevoe, bc ovK éG Et TabTate porxdv afety, dwocae 
ay éx épyaornpioy Kabwrras, i} €v rH dyopg mwdéoi ri drome- 
dacérwc, epyacripworv dacxkwy Kxat rovro eivar [riv Lrepdvov 
cixiav]. But, strangely enough, Lysias, in Theomn. p. 361, 
apparently quotes the same law, but reading écar 6€ wepacpévwc 
wwrodvrrat, With the commentary: 76 pév wedacpévws éort dave- 
owe’ mwretabar 6€ PadiZeev. Also Plutarch, Sol. 23, gives the same 
explanation : dear wefacpévwe twdodvrat, Aéywr 6} Tac Eraipac. 
Abra yap éudavas gorriot mpdc rove diddvrac. Harpocration and 
Suidas say: Tlwddot. Anpoobérvne év rg kara Neaipag’ “H éy TH 
ayopg twArGoi Te aworedacpEerwe. Aidupde ono avri tov TopyvEev- 
over davepaic. Twhetv yap To Tapéyey Eauriy roic Bovdopévore. gy 
cé gnpe Gre xupiwe trate viv 6 pATwp Td TwArEiv. Gyot yap Tor 
vouov ovx égy eri ravrnc pocyoy haPEiy ordcat av ex’ Epyaarnptov 
Kabwrrat, i} ev TH dyopgG wwArdal Tt arowegacpévwc. Between 
the two orators, it is hard to decide as to the real import of 
the law. We cannot escape from the difficulty by supposing 
that Lysias and Demosthenes do not’ both allude to the same 
law, as peculiarities of phrase establish its identity in both cases ; 
nor can we suppose that either of them misquoted it, or mis- 
understood its purport. .We know, however, from Lysias, in 
Nicom. p. 837, that Nicomachos, being charged with the tran- 
scription of the old laws of Solon, indulged in alterations, not of 
form only, but of matter: greedy d& rév vouwy dvaypadgede éyé- 
vero (Nexdpaxoc), ric ebx older, doa ry woduy éduphvaro 3 mpoo~ 
rayOév yap air@ reccdpwy pnvor a&vaypdaat rove vopoug rove 
Uédwvoc, dvrt pey Uédwvog abrov vopolérny xaréornoe, avi dé 
rerrépwv pnviiv elatry tiv apyyy exochoaro. Kal? Exdorny bé 
hpépay dpyipiov AapBavwy rovc pév Evéypade, rove & eindeer, 
elc rovro d€ Karéarnuey, GoTe EK Tig TOUTOY YELpdG TeTapLEdpeEda. 
rove vduouc. This vduoc poryeiac may, therefore, among others, 
have received avery different shape. Now in the speech against 
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Theomnestos, Lysias does not quote from the vdéuoe dvayeypap- 
pévor,, for he says, p. 356, cai por dvdyvwOe robrove rove vopov_e 
rod Sddwvog rove warawic. The true solution of the difficulty 
may therefore be that the words in the speech against Nera 
are from the new edition of the laws. . 

The internal evidence, too, tends the same way, for it is in- 
trinsically improbable that the selling wares in the market was 
made such a nota dedecoris by law; and besides, Demosthenes, zn 
Eubul. p. 1808, adduces another law, which forbade making this 
traffic an imputation against a person’s character: mapa rovc vd- 
poug, of KeXevovary Evoyor elvat TH Kaxnyopig roy ri» éoyaciay THY 
év tH ayopd, i} rév wodirGy, } rév roduridwy dvedifovra reve. 
Originally, as is clear from the context of this passage in De- 
mosthenes, burghers only were allowed év rf dyop¢ épyagecOar, 
without being subject to imposts, the gévo. having to pay a 
tax. Still, such employment was universally despised, and was 
only carried on by burghers of the lowest class; cf. Diog. Laert. 
ix. 66. Hence dyopaioc denotes a low fellow, and mévnpoc and é 
iyopdac are phrases of similar significance. Aristoph. Hguites, 181: 

étih wévnpos Kaé dryopas ef, kal Opacds. 

But if such employment was considered unseemly for a man, how 
highly unbecoming would it have been for a woman, according 
to the Greek notions of feminme decorum, to appear with arti- 
cles for sale in the market where men were the only purchasers ! 
Artemidorus, Oneirocr. i. 78, after speaking of the hetere éy 
wopveiowc, proceeds: “Ayadai dé kat ai émt épyaornpiwy xabeld- 
pevar Kat mempaoxovaai te Kat dexdpevat Eprodac, Kat bpabetoar 
kat pryeioat. Hence we see that the shop-women, ai éwi épyac- 
typiwy kalefouevar, were placed in the same category with the 
hetere. It will be therefore impossible to suppose that the 
female sellers in the market were not regarded much in the same 
light. From Demosth. in Eubul. p. 1309, and Aischin. in Ji- 
march. p. 118, we gather that female slaves sold in the market 
the work they had done for their owners; but this does not 
enhance the respectability of such an occupation. The two laws | 
may therefore have subsisted together. 

_ The sale of goods was variously affected. The wholesale dealer, 
Zumopoc, seems usually to have sold by sample, detypa. For this 
purpose, there was in the Pireus, and probably in other harbours 
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also, a place used for these sales, which was also itself called 
Aciyya. Harpocr. Aciypa* xupiwe peév ro deccviperoy ag’ Exdoroy 
rv ewroupévwr, Hon 3€ kal rdéwog ric év rg “AOHyyotw éprropie, 
gic Ov ra delypara éxopilero, otrwe éxadsiro. See Bockh’s Public 
Eicon. of Athens, p. 58. The samples were also carried about from 
house to house. Aristobulos, ap. Plutarch, Demosth, 23: ‘Qc 
roug éumdpoug ép@per, ray éy rpuPXly detypa wepidépwor. Cf. . 
Plato, Leg. vii. p. 788. So a wine-merchant, oivorwAne, goes 
round with a flask under his arm, and sells the wine by this 
sample. Diphilos, ap. Athen. xi. p. 499: 
& rorxwpdxov 

éxeivo kal rv Suvaévev, Aayurioy 

Exov Badilew eis rd yedual bd wdAns 

kal rodro mwAew, wéxpt bv, dowep év épdve, 

eis Aourds GF KdwnAos HOinuevos 

ix’ oivomdAou, 

The legal restrictions of trade were few. There were no 
trade-guilds, in our sense of the word, nor, properly speaking, 
any monopolies, i. e. assignments to individuals of special branches 
of trade, though such were occasionally reserved by the State for 
itself. See Bickh’s Public Econ. of Athens, p.52. A private 
citizen could only obtain a povorwiia or povorwXuor, (Poll. vil. 
11,) by buying up some article entirely, as Aristotle relates of 
Thales the Milesian, and of a certain Syracusan; De Republ.i.11, 
Nevertheless, Phylarchos, apud Athen, xii. p. 521, seems to allude 
to a privilege of this kind: «i dé rig rv dboroy 7} payelpwr 
ttov evpor PpGpa Kai mepirrov, rv éLovoiay py elvar ypyoacbat 
rovr@ Erepov mpd éviavrod. 

The retailers of certain articles seem, very commonly, to have 
gone about crying them. See Aristoph. Acharn. 33: 

oruyay pev tor, Tov ® éudy Sijpuorv woday, 
bs obSendéror’ elrev ‘ hvOparxas mpl,’ 
obi ‘aos, od ‘Eraroy, od dn § wple.’ 

So also Plutarch, Apophth. Lac. 62: “Erepog éOwy sic ’AOhvac 
kal dpav rovg “AOnvaioug 76 rdpryeg aroxnptrrovrac Kal ro Yor, 
K.7.A, See also Note 4 to Scene xi. 

The chief part of the traffic was of course confined to the 
market~place, and the taberne around it. The market-place was 
not paved,—indeed street-paving generally was quite an excep- 
tion to the rule before, and even after, the Roman era, The 
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durot dec in the dyopd of the Pheacians (Odyss. vi. 267) are 
nothing more than the stone-benches, on which the assembly sat. 
Cf Tb. viii. 6: édOdvrec 08 nOiZov éri Eeoroior NiGoisrv. Strabo, 
xiv. 1, 87, mentions, as an unusual circumstance, that at Smyrna 
there were paved streets, dd0iAcOdorpwrot. But the subterraneous 
sewers, the want of which he remarks in that city, were in ex- 
istence at Athens. See Aristoph. Paw, 99, and Scholiast. But 
the streets, especially in bad weather, could not have been over 
clean. See Thucyd. ii. 4. 

The various divisions of the market, assigned to the sale of 
different goods, seem to have been called cicdor. It has been 
often supposed that this term referred only to that section de- 
voted to the sale of kitchen-stuff, meat, and so forth; but the 
authorities will hardly bear this out. The chief passage on this 
subject is Poll. x. 18: “Iva & évurpdoxero ra aoKxevn rife ayopac, 
TO pépog Totro KUKAOL Mvoudlovro, we “Aekee brodnhouv EotKev ev 
Kadacipedt, wot Oé pe dryere dea rey KuKhwv, cagpéorepoy dé éy Te 
Marvopévy Aidthoc* 

kal mpocére rolvuy éoxdpav, ravdy xador, 

orTpiyara, ouvdy, acKxdmnpay, ObrAaKor, 

&s mov orparibray ty vis, GAAG Kal KdKAOY 

€x THs ayopas dp0dv Bailcew brovdBot 

rocodrés eof 6 paros, dv ab repipépers. 
ta. Vii. 11: cat xdedoe 6é év ri vég Kwpydig Kadodrrat év ol¢ Et 
mpadoxovrTo ra a&vdpdroda, ,towe cal ra houra Hua. Also Schol. 
ad Aristoph. Hquit. 1387: 6 3é Kixdog ’AOhrnoiy gore xabamrep 
paxeAdog ék Tie Karackevijg rv xpoonyopiay AaBwy, Erba Oy 
ninpaoKerar xwple kpeiv ra GAa dria, elapérwe dé of ixOvec. 
In these passages we see that oxeiy, dvdpdmoda, xpéa, tyOic, and 
in short ra dAAa ta, are mentioned; and that the whole locality, 
In various parts of which these were sold, was called cuxAog or 
KUKAOL. 

The sellers had also booths, exyvac, apparently of wicker-work. 
Harpocr.: Skyvirng* év oxnvate émenpdoxero TOAAG THY dviwy. 
Demosth. de Coron. p. 284: rove 3 é& rév oxnvév rév cara ray 
ayopay éfeipyov cai ra yéspa éveripxpacay. This latter passage 
shows that business was not confined to the time of rAfOovea 
ayopa, for it was evening when the news arrived, which was the 
signal for this outrage. The yéjéa here mentioned may doubt- 
less be. taken for oxerdouara oxnyov. Another passage of the 
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same author presents more difficulties, and implies a different 
arrangement. Jn Neer. p. 1875: rove d&€ mpuraverc Kedever re 
Gévar rove Ka Siaxoug 6 vopos Kat ryy nagey dvat mpoodrre rH 
Chup, mpiv roug Eévaue siovévat Kal Ta yéppa avawetr. Harpocra- 
tion, in his comment on the last passage, supposes that the wattles, 
or whatever the yé6pa may have been, were used to block up the 
approaches to the Pnyx, till the voting was over; while on the 
‘contrary, the Scholiast on Aristoph. Acharn, 22, says that the 
passages to the ecclesia were alone left open: dvereravvucay yap 
ra yéppa kai améxheov rag ddovg rac pn) hEpovoag sic Thy exxry- 
clay, kat Ta Guia avypovy év raic ayopaic, Grw¢e pa) wept rare 
carpiBoev. That the yéjpa were barriers of some kind is clear 
from the Scholion on Lucian, de Gymn. 82: Dééov rerpd-ywroy 
oxémacpa éx arepedc Pdponc, @ avril dowidoc éxpGvro Uda. . , 
Anpoobévng dé éxi rev oxnvav Kal rév TEeptgpayparwr. See also 
Hustath. ad Odyss. xxii. 184: Havoaviac 0& ypdga otrw’ yeppa’ 
-oxnvepara Kal Hepoua drha... kat wepippaypara. Atdweg dé 
Awovyawc, ote yéppov Kal ot wepewedpaypévoe toro Kal domwidec, 
n.d. Festus also, p. 70, explains the Latin word gerre, by 
crates viminee. But it is not necessary to suppose that the 
booth-wattles were used on this occasion, for there may perhaps 
have been proper yéppa at hand for the purpose. From the words 
of the Etym. M. ra rév oxnvey repuppaypara, it would almost 
seem that the xvxAoc were severally provided with such fences. 
Each of the places of sale was called by a name derived from 
the article sold there, and at Athens the name of the article was 
itself used to denote the place where it was sold. Harpocr. sv. 
Getypa, says: Eos de TO EB0¢ ’Arruxdy 10 onpaivery dro TH Ey, TO 
Tory roug rémovg avrovg. Poll. ix. 47: ele rotor, cal ei¢ ror 
vivoy, Kai gic Tag xuTpac. Id. x. 19: worep of Arrixol ard rar 
mimpackopérwy Kal TH Ywpia wropaloyv, héyorrec zig rovloy, Kai 
cig Ta pupa, Kat eig Tov yAwpor Tupoy, Kal éig ra a) dptroda 
There is scarcely an article which does not appear to have had 
its special place of sale, either in the market-place or elsewhere. 
Thus Eupolis, ap. Poll. ix. 47: mepijA@ov sie ra oxdpoda Kai ra 
xpdupva, kal rov AiBarwrov, Kal evOv rHv dpwparwr Kal wept Te 
yeAyn. 7 
Some of these appellations require explanation; for instance, 
yuvaiweia dyopa, a term of doubtiul import in Theophr. Char. 2 
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“Apédet Cé kal ra ex yuvatketac ayopas Craxovijsar duvarde arvrevozi. 
The notion that in these cvxdor, the chief purchasers were women, 
is erroneous, having been hastily adopted from Pollux, x.18. At 
Athens it was a thing unheard of for any free-woman, except 
those of the lowest class, to make purchases in the market, or 
at the shop of a xarndoc. The hetere, it is true, did not seruple 
to perform such offices for themselves. See Machon, ap. Athen. 
xiii, p. 080: 

*Esre) mpoéByn rots trerw 7 Trddawa, Kat 

Hon treréws Fv éuodoyounevws copds, 

eis THY &yopay Aéyourw abray elyac 

kal rotor épopiy Kal roAumparyyovely mrécov 

wwrEe? exacror. 
Female slaves also went occasionally on such errands. See Lysias, 
de Cede Erat. p. 18: av obv AdBne rv Oepdratvar riy sig ry 
ayopav BabiZoveay cat dtaxovotsay tpiv. These however are 
exceptive cases. If a man did not go marketing himself, he had 
a slave, dyopasrne, for the purpose. Athen. iv. p. 171: éxadouy 
dé cal d&yopacryy roy ra bWa @vobpevor. Cf. Poll, iii. 126. And 
it is to be observed that male slaves alone are mentioned in this 
capacity; so Terent. Andr. ii. 2, 31: 

etiam puerum inde abiens conveni Curemis 
Olera et pisciculos minutos ferre obolo in coenam seni, 


But the master generally attended to these matters himself; 
Jischin. in Timarch. 87, rig yap ipav, o¢ obrwrore sig roi- 
ov adixrat Kai-ras Sardvag Tag Totrwy ob reBewpncev; The 
comic writers abound in instances in point, and it is only in 
a special case that the practice is ridiculed by Aristophanes, 
Lysisir. 557 : 
Kad why vé ye wparyyua yéAouoy, 
bray doris’ Exwv nal Topydva tis, nar” avira: xopaxivous. 


The name yuvaceia cvyopa cannot, therefore, have been derived 
from the purchasers. We may suppose, with greater probability, 
that certain wares were sold principally by females, and that 
one section of the market was possessed exclusively by these 
dprom@didec, AexBorwrAWec, iryadoTwAUec, crepavorwrudec, and 
others; or perhaps the name was applied to the locality where 
articles for women’s use were chiefly sold. But the passage in 
Theophrastus which has given rise to this discussion is itself so 
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obscure that nothing certain can be inferred from it, and even 
Pollux seems to be in doubt as to the true meaning of the word. 

The part most frequented, and for the gourmand the most 
important, was the fish-market, iyOve, ix8vorwdiric, for. See 
Excursus on The Meals. The sale was not allowed to begin 
before a certain hour, when the signal for commencing was given - 
by a bell, at the sound of which everybody hurried to the spot. 
Plutarch, Symp. iv. 4,2: GAG rove wept riv ixOvorwAlay dva- 
gd6vrag Exdorore, Kal rod Kwowvog dtéwco dxovovrag. But the 
best elucidation of this occurs in Strabo, xiv. 2, 21, where there 
is a capital anecdote of a Citharcedus, whose audience all desert 
him when the fish-bell rings, except one who,was deaf. ‘Sir, 
I thank you much for the honour you have done me in not going 
like the others at the sound of the bell,’ said the Citharcedus 
to the deaf man. ‘ What!’ asked he; ‘did you say the bell 
had rung?’ And on the musician answering that it had, 
got etn, said the other; cat dvacrac arHdOe cal adréc. Neither 
of these passages refers, it is true, to Athens, but no doubt the 
custom prevailed there, as well as in other towns. 

The surliness and knavery of the fishmongers are pourtrayed 
in a very amusing manner by the comic writers. See a passage 
of Amphis, ap. Athen. vi. p. 224 (rove ixOvor@dac) : 

obs dv érepwrion tis, } AaBdy we Toy 

wopakemevav Exupey Gorep Threhos 

xperov cwmy—Kat Sicaiws TavTd *ye* 

dmavres avopopdvat yap eiow evi Adyy— 

woe 58 mpocéxav ovdéy vi® ainows 

expouoe wédvrdy ti’ 6 8 erpyodn, kod AaAaY 

bAa Ahuar’, GAAG ovAAaBHY apedav, Tdpwr 

BorGy ‘yévoir’ tye 4 Se Kéorpa nT& BodGr. , 
A. fragment of Alexis, Jb. is equally characteristic : 


rods 8 ix@vordaas robs xdutor’ &moAounevous 
éray 15w xarw BAgrovras, ras P dppis 
éxovras érdve ris kopud7s, dromviyount, 

cay 8 dpwrhons, wécou Tovs Kerrpéas 

mores bY bvras ; Séx’ 6BorAar, pyoly.—-Bapd, 
dxr& AaBors bv;—elrep covet roy Frepor.— 

& rév ABE Kal wh waile.—rorovd) rapdrpexe. 


If the comic writers may be trusted, several laws existed to. 


restrain their roguery; for instance, they were not allowed to 
water their fish. Xenarchos, apud Athen. vi. p. 225: 
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émel yap abrois ob #7’ gar’ Eoucia 

palvew, arelpnrat 8¢ rotro TH vduy. 
To evade this restriction a fight is got up near the fish-stall ; 
a person falls down, pretending to be stunned by a blow; water 
is thrown over him under the pretext of recovering him, and the 
fish get watered at the same time. Another law is mentioned 
in a fragment of Alexis, ap. Athen. vi. p. 266, which orders the 
fishmongers to adhere without abatement to the price first named ; 
but this appears merely to have been intended to ridicule Plato’s 
law on the subject (Leg. xi. p. 917), for the poet proceeds to an- 
nounce, as the most recent improvement in legislation, that the 
dealers were not to be allowed to sit down, so that they might 
be induced by the fatigue to pass off their goods more quickly. 
For the coming season a new ordonnance is announced to forbid 
any sale being effected unless the dealer were suspended over his 
stall, like the gods upon the stage: ard pnyavifc twdodvrec 
darep oi Oeoit. Haggling about the price of an article was quite 
as common as in modern times. Cf. Theophr. Char. 17: mpid- 
pevog avdparocov akwov cai woAAg Cenbele rod mwrodvroe. 

Respecting other parts of the market, as, for instance, the 
shambles, there are fewer notices. We may mention,’ however, 
the humorous passage in Aristophanes, Aves, 1076, where the 
birds set a price on the head of Philocrates, who was probably a 
noted poulterer : 

Sri cuvelpwy robs onlvous mwdet Kal érrd Tad *Bodod. 

elra gucay ras KixAas Selxvvot nal Avualverat, 

Tois Te KoWlyotoe eis Tas pivas éyxel Ta wrepd, 
There are also some reliefs which represent the sale of game and 
poultry. See Zoéea, Bassiril. 27, 28. 

Bread was seldom made at home, but was usually bought of 
women, dprorwA.cec, who either carried it about, or sold it at 
stalls in the market, and elsewhere. Aristoph. Vesp. 1389; Ran. 
857. See note 1 to Scene tv. 

The chaplet-weavers too had their peculiar locality, which 
seems to have been called the myrtle-market. See Aristoph. 
Thesmoph. 448: orebarnrdocotea év ruic pupplvac. This was 
in the d&yopa, as appears from v. 457: 

GAN’ eis Qryopdy Brett? Sel yap drdpdor 
area. orepdvous ouvOnuariatovs exoow, 
Probably the ra:torwdwdec, who sold ribands and ready-made 
U 
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head-dresses, were also in the vicinity. Demosth. in HLubul. 
p. 1808. 

The place for the sale of wine is mentioned by Iseus, de 
Philoct. Her. p. 184: xaOloryow Ebxrnpwy éryedsiobar rife éy 
Kepaperxo ovvoiiac, rij¢ rapa tiv mudida, ov 6 olvog vue. 
This does not allude to the retail trade, carried on by the kd. 
andos, but to the sale of the wine which had been brought to the 
city in wains. A sale of this kind is represented in two Pom- 
peian pictures, Mus. Borbon. iv., where the amphore are being 
filled from a large skin. These paintings are the best commen- 
tary on the fragment of Alexis, ap. Athen. x. p. 481: 

€v Tos ovjrroctos av mivere 
&xparov.—ov yao f¢diov, mwrovar ydp 
ev Tats audios ebOdws Kexpapyévoy, K.T.As 

We must distinguish between the crockery-mart, yirpar, and 
the place where the cooks stood with their apparatus waiting to 
behired. Poll. ix. 48: Ety 0 &y cal payepeia rév wodEwe pepdy, 
obx fmep ra Aowra rév bro Tale réyvaic éoyaornptwy, &XXG 
réroc, bbev puoOovvrar we rovg paryeipovc. There seems also to 
have been a separate place where cooking-utensils were to be 
hired: Grou 6 képapog pucbworpog 6 roig payeipoc. Alexis ap. 
Athen. iv. p. 164. 

Not only these necessaries of life, but also articles of luxury, 
seem mostly to have been sold in the same spot, and not in places 
scattered about the town. See Theophr. Char. 28: Kat xpooeX- 
Gav & sig rovg twrove érov rove dyabode rwrotar, Tpoorroly= 
cacbat wyyriiyv. Kat éxi rde cdivac Ov iparispoyv Enrica eic 
dio rédavra, This shows that where the «diva: properly the 
frames only of the couches, were sold, there, very naturally, the 
coverlets were also to be had. 

Lastly, it is in the market-place that the tables of the money- 
changers, at rpdwefat, are to be.sought. See Plato, Apol. p. 17, 
where the correct reading is, év dyop@ éxt rpaweZov. Cf. Hipp. 
Min. p. 368. Most likely the higher classes lounged about in 
the vicinity of these tables. See Theophr. Char. 21, where one — 
of the signs of puxpogiAorusia is said to be, rig dyopdc mpdg rae 
tpamélag mpoodorrav. Of course, certain necessaries,—provi- 
stons, for instance,—were to be obtained in other parts of the 
city.. Thucyd. vill. 95; of d€ Eruxov ov« ék Tig dyoptig Uptoroy 
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imcouriZépevor—ovdey yap erwretro ard mpovolac rev "Hperpiewy 
—ddAd x rov én Eoyara rod doreos vixwév. Several articles, 
such ag salt-fish, were sold outside the gates. Aristoph. Lquiies, 
1246: 
KA, kal wot rocovror elré* mdérepoy ey wyope 
prrAavrommras éredy, } ml rats ruarats 3 
AAA, én) rats rbAaoww, ob 1b rdprxos Svtov, 

The superintendence of the market was intrusted to officers, 
called d&yopavéuor. Cf. Bockh, Public Econ. of Athens, p. 48; 
Meier u. Schimann, Att. Proc. p. 90. Sophilos, as we are told 
by Atheneus, vi. p. 228, mentions certain dovduor, whose duty 
it was to observe whether people lived above their income; this 
perhaps is a mere idea of the comedian’s; though, according to 
Diphilos, ap. Id. p. 227, this was one of the duties of the dyo- 
pavduot at Corinth. But though these functionaries, dyopardpor, 
otropiAakec, mpoperpyral, &e., were able to check petty frauds, 
yet there were plenty of ways for plundering the public by whole- 
sale. The fraudulent accounts of the funds and markets in our 
own day had their parallel in antiquity. See Lysias, x. 7. o:ro- 
wwr. p. 721: otrw & Aopevor rag oupdopac rac iperépag dpworr, 
Gore trac pev mpdrepor rv G&Awy wurPdvovrar, rag o adrol do- 
yorotovety* i} rac vate dtepOapbar rae év rH Worry, 7} td Aa- 
Kedatpovlwy éxrdzovoag cvvedHOal, 7} Ta éurdpia Kexdeiobat, 7} 
‘rac orovede pédAay arroppndhcecbat 

The current coins, their relative value, and their modern equi- 
valents, have been adequately discussed by Béckh in his Public 
Eicon. of Athens, pp. 5-80. Silver seems to have constituted the 
erdinary currency. Very small coins only, such as the yadkode, or 
the diyadxor, were of copper. Gold, at this period, seems to have 
been rather an article of merchandise than a medium of exchange; 
hence the word yovowveiy is used to denote the exchange of gold 
for silver. Isocr. Zrapez. 21, p. 528. The difference of the 
standard in the different stages gave rise to frequent extortion, and 
the agio, caradAay?, xoAAvGoe, on the larger coins was carefully 
reckoned, So Diphilos, ap. Athen. iv. p. 225, says, speaking of 
a fishmonger : 

tre’ édy rapyipioy abr@e KaraBdans, 

émpatar’ Aiywaiov dv ® abrby dep 

Képpar’ arodoiva: mpocanéioxey "Arrind, 

kat” Gubdrepa 3 Thy KatadAayhy Exe, 
u2 
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Bad money, dpytpiov xiBdndrov (opposed to ddxipov), was not 
of rare occurrence, though to coin it appears to have been punish- 
able by death throughout Greece. Demosth. in Timocr. p. 765: 
vouog éoriv cirdoate, We Eroc eiméiv, raic wodeoLY, EaY TIC. 7d VOm 
propa StapOeipy Odvarov rim Cnuiay eivar. Cf. Id. in Leptin. 
p- 508. The oldest example is that of the gilt lead coins of 
Polycrates of Samos, if indeed we may credit the account given 
by Herodotus. The usual expedient in forging (rapayaparrey, 
Dio Chrysost. Or. xxxi. p. 577) was, before minting, to place 
a thin film of the precious metal on the piece of iron or copper. 
See Hckhel. Doctr. Num.i. p. 118. 

Though there were no regular fairs in Greece, still there was 
something analogous to the annual marts of Germany. The 
occasions of these were the public festivals, ravnyipecc, whither 
such numbers of people resorted. Strabo, x. 5, talking of Delos, 
says, re wavnyupic éuropecéy ze mpaypa. At such periods 
crowds of dealers set up their stalls, so that the festival had 
much the appearance of a fair. Dio Chrys. Or. xxvii. p. 528: 
adixvodyrat dé kal mpog Tag Tavnytpetc of pév,... TOAAOL O€ Hvea 
kopiloyrec wavrodama, &yopaioe dyAoc. The most detailed ac- 
count of such a Panegyris occurs in Pausanias, x. 32,9; it relates 
to that which took place twice a-year at Tithorea in Phocis: 
tH de émiobvoy oxnvas of Karnhevovrec ToLodvTat, Kaddpou Te Kal 
dAAne trAyg abrocyeciou' ri reXevraig O& THY TeLdv wavyyupilover 
wimpdaoKovres Kal avdpdroda, Kal Krivy ra wavra, ert 6& éoOijrac 
Kat Gpyvpov xat xpvodv. Cf. Dio Chrysost. Orat. viii. p. 278.° 
Hence the Romans translated the word wavhyupie by mercatus, 
even when referring to the Olympian games. See Moser, ad Cic. 
Tuse. v. 8; Bockh, Corp. Inse. Gr. No. 1625. What Aristotle 
narrates of the occurrences at a spot on Hemus, is still more 
like a fair. De Mir. Ausc. 104: sivar dé riva cal réwoy éy roig 
iva péoov dlaorhpact, sig Ov &yopac Kowice yivopévne wodsicbat 
mapa perv toéyv ex rod Udvrov éurdpwy avaSawdrrwy ra Ageia 
kat Xia nai Odova, wapd de r&v éx rod Adptou rove Kepxupaixove 
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EXCURSUS TO SCENE V. 


THE GYMNASIA. 


F all the peculiar Hellenistic institutions the Gymnasia are 
perhaps the most important, for none exercised so powerful 
an influence on the entire development and various phases of 
Greek life-—— none at once awakened the noblest feelings, and 
fostered the most impure passions—-none formed to the same 
extent the incitement to glorious deeds, and the seduction to idle 
pastimes—— none so much enhanced the vigour of the corporeal 
powers, and at the same time gave them so false a direction — 
none made men so alive to the beauty and nobility of the human 
form and opened so broad a field for the grandest creations of art 
—and lastly, none betrayed youthful innocence into such degrad- 
ing abuses—as was the case with the exercises of the Gymnasia. 
At a period when physical strength had usurped many of the 
prerogatives of intellectual power, it is true that even the rudest 
nations also cultivated bodily exercises; but in no country was 
their original intention so entirely lost sight of as in Greece; 
nowhere did Gymnastics assume so generally the character of 
agonistics; nowhere were they so much looked on as a diver- 
sion; nowhere did the Gymnasia become such universal places 
of amusement, and such arenas for emulous exertions. 

We cannot wonder that the stern Romans, who valued such 
exercises merely for their military and dietetic advantages, 
judged unfavourably of Grecian gymnastics. See Plutarch, 
Quest. Rom. 40: ro yap Enpadoipetvy ddewpdvro ‘Pwpator opddpa 
Kat roic “EAAnacy olovrac pndév otrwe atriov dovdelag yeyovévac 
kal padaxiac, we Ta yupvdowa kal rag wahalorpac, ToAvY ddvy Kal 
oyoAny évrexovoae raic mwoX\Eot Kal Kaxooxodiay, Kai ro matd- 
épacreiy Kal 76 dvagGelpery ra cHpara TOY véwy Urvoe Kat TEpUrd- 
Tog Kal xevijceoty edpvOpuore Kal diairare axpiPéowr, bo’ Ov EXabov 
éxpvévrec réyv Othwy cal &yarhoavrec GvO GrXtrGv cat inméwr 
ayaliy evrpamredoe Kai wadatorpirat Kai Karol AéyerBar. This: 
passage requires a little elucidation. In the first place, the ex- 
planation given by Wyttenbach of the word Eypadoigety is not 
co 
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satisfactory. The body was anointed either after the bath, or as 
a preparation for gymnastic exercises, but this was not universal, 
being chiefly practised by the Paleste and Pancratiaste. It is 
true that Solon’s law, which forbad the practice of gymnastic 
exercises to slaves, is once and again quoted by Plutarch as if 
Enpadordetv only were forbidden, but this is inexact. Aischines, 
tn Timarch. p. 147, gives the law more correctly: Aovdor, dnaly 
6 vduoc, pa) yupraleodar, unde Enpadoideiv évy raicg wadaiorpace. 
The difference between the Gymnasium and the Palestra is 
manifest from this law, as well as from Lucian, Paras. 51; but 
neither from this passage, nor from such as Plato, Lys. p. 204, and 
Charm. p. 158, can we deduce the inference that the former was 
a public institution, and the latter not. The distinction seems 
to have been that the Gymnasium was a place including grounds 
for running, archery, javelin-practice, and the like, along with 
baths, and numerous resorts for those who only sought amuse- 
ment; while the Palestra, on the other hand, was the regular 
wrestling-school, where, originally, wrestling, wan, and the pan- 
cration, were principally taught and practised. That the Palestra 
was not necessarily a private institution is clear from Xenophon, 
de Rep. Athen. ii. 9: 6 0€ Chjpoe abroc abr@ olkxodopeirar idig ra- 
Aaiosrpag woddde, x.7. AX. The distinction which Krause has 
attempted to establish, that the wa\aioerpa was chiefly for the 
use of boys, is quite untenable. Mschines, ix Timarch. pp. 85, 
88, uses the words interchangeably ; and Antipho, de Ced. Invol. 
p. 661, speaking of boys only, has, pederGv pera roy hrikwr 
axovriler éxl ro yupvacig. Cf. Lucian, Navig. 4, where the 
young men betake themselves to the Palestra. When Solon 
forbade slaves both yupvafeoOar, and also Enoadodety év raig 
maraiarpats, all the kinds of gymnastic exercises are included. 
Cf. Harpocration, and the Etymol. M. s. v. Enpadowdetv. 

The chief points of the above-mentioned charge made by 
the Romans against the gymnasia, were, setting aside the evil 
of wasdepacria, that they induced inactivity and idleness; that 
what should have been the main objects, the strengthening and 
exercising the body, were lost sight of; that instead of the use 
of weapons, mere unprofitable arts were taught; and that the. 
body was too highly fed on unnatural diet to become fitted for 
other exertions. Many voices even in Greece itself re-echoed 
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this imputation, in which, it must be confessed, there is a good 
deal of truth, especially as respects the athletes, the whole busi- 
ness of whose lives was the exercises of the Palestra, At Sparta, 
for instance, muyp?) and mwayxpdrwy were entirely prohibited. 
See Plutarch, Apophth. Reg. i. p. 753; and Miiller’s Dorians, ii. 
p. 818. There, also, athletics were not generally the object of 
gymnastics. Aristot. de Repudl. vii. 4. 

Many agreed, on this subject, with Lycurgus. So Philope- 
men, on being urged to undergo the exercises of the Palestra, 
asked whether it would not partly unfit him for the use of his 
weapons; and afterwards, when on service, mdcay &OdAnow é&é- 
Badrev, we Ta Ypnowwrara rey owparwy sig rove dvayKalove 
ayavag aypnora rowtcay. Plutarch, Philop. 3, The useless 
discipline of the aOAnruy is described with much point, though 
with a little rhetorical exaggeration, in a fragment from the Au- 
tolyees of Euripides, apud Athen. x. p. 413: 

Kaxay yap dyrwy mupley Kad’ “EAAG a, 

obdey xdurdy ori GbAntra@y yévous .. . 

Tis yap woralcas ed, ris ® akvrous avhp, 

} Sioxov Bpas,  yvd0or walcas Karas 

wérAct maTpag orépavoy Hoxecer AaBoy ; 

wérTepa UaXoUvTaL ToAELIOLoLY ev XEpoiv 

Sickous Eyortes, } St donldav xept 

| Gelvovres ExBarovor wodeulous warpas : 

The disadvantages of such one-sided training are further hinted 
at by Socrates; Xenoph: Symp. 2, 17: dorep oi dorcyodpdpor 
ra oxen pev waxdvorrat, rave dé Guoue Aewrbvorvra pnd’ Waorep 
of wukrae rove pev Gove TayuvorTal, Ta O&€ oKeAn AETrUvoYTaL 
The zoAveapkta of the athletes was often ridiculed, and from 
their dulness of intellect they were called wayeic. The doudble- 
entendre in the word is explained by Hustath. ad Ji. xxiii. 261. 
See Plutarch, de San. Tuend. 18: rote év yupvacio ciooww bpoiwe 
Auapove weroujkace kat ABirove. Hence Hermes says to the 
athlete, who, wayv¢ kat wodvcapxoc, wishes to go in Charon’s 
boat, and calls himself yupvde: ob yupvor, & Bédriore, rocavrac 
cdpxac wepeBeSrnpévov. Lucian, Mort. Dial. x. 5. 
_ Of course there was a great difference between the exercises 
of the gymmasia generally, and those of the professional athlete. 
The contests of the gymnasia also imparted a spirit of activity 
and emulation to the whole social machinery of the Greeks,’ 
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This is well expressed by Lucian, de Gymn. 15. But very im- 
portant disadvantages existed; among which were the encou- 
ragement it gave to va:depucria, and also the formation of the 
habit of idle lounging, or, as Plutarch says, roduy d&Avy kat oxodry 
évrexeiy kal kaxooyodiay. Quarrels and enmities were frequently 
engendered in the palestra, the evil effects of which were felt in 
after life. Palam. 65: tvOa (év wadaiorpg) girei Epidag wAEiorag 
Kat Nodopiacg yiverBat. 

But that which chiefly offended the Romans, and indeed all 
non-Grecian nations, was the perfect nakedness both at the cus- 
tomary exercises and at the matches; and this even at the 
Olympic games, from the time of Orsippos of Megara, or Acan- 
thos the Lacedemonian. Béckh, Corp. Inser. Gr. No. 10038. 
The Romans looked on this as a flagitium, nor was it less un- 
becoming in the eyes of the Asiatics. Herod. i.10: rapa yap 
rotat Avdoiat, oyeddy Cé kal rapa rotor &XAowwt PapBdporor cat 
divopa dpbijvar yupvor é¢ aloyurnr peyadny gépet. Plato, de Re- 
publ. v. p. £52, ob wove ypdvec, 2 ob rote “EAAnow eddxet aicypa 
elyae Kat yedoia, dxep viv roi¢ toddoic rav BapGdpwr, yupvove 
dvépug épac8a. The words which Herodotus (i. 8) puts into 
the mouth of Gyges, dua xOire éxdvopévm ovvexdverae Kal rijv 
aid@ yuri, are doubtless a Grecian sentiment, and are well ap- 
plicable to the male sex also. Cf. Diog. Lert. vili. 43. 

It is certain that in nearly all of the Greek states neither 
matrons nor maidens were allowed to be spectators of gymnastio 
games. Pausanias, v. 6, 5, relates that the mother of Peisidoros, 
who accompanied him to the Olympic games, dressed as a gym- 
nastes, discovered herself in the moment when her son was vic- 
torious, and only escaped punishment because many of her family 
had been Olympian victors. On the other hand, the same author 
says, vi. 20, 6: mwapQévoug dé od« eipyouet OeGo0ar. That married 
women, to whom alone the first passage refers, should have been 
prohibited from appearing on pain of death, while the presence 
of maidens was allowed, seems so strange, that many critics have 
supposed the passages hopelessly contradictory. Now it is true 
that an Attic virgin would never have dreamt of appearing in 
public, or being present at the games; but this would be quite 
in keeping with the habits of the Dorians, and the Spartans 
especially ; for these nations allowed virgins much greater freedom 
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than married women. In Cyrene women were also permitted 
to be present. See Bockh, ad Pind. Pyth. ix. 

Of course it was still more rarely that females appeared as 
competitors themselves in running or driving matches, although 
they might send carriages torun. See Paus. iii. 17, 6; and v. 
8, 3. Miiller, in his Dorians, ii. p. 273, note, seems to fancy 
that maidens at least were allowed to compete in person. Now 
with regard to Cynisca, the sister of Agesilaos, who was the 
most celebrated of these female charioteers, and was the first 
who obtained the prize, it is plain that she did not herself drive 
tne horses, for an drip fvioyoc is also mentioned; Paus. vi. 1,3: 
Tleroinras dé év “Odvprig rapa tov avdpidvra rot Tpwidrov dAiBov 
Koyric Kal Goua re twrwy Kat avip fvioyor, Kal abrije Kuvicxac 
eixwy. If the representation on an ancient vase in Tischb. ii. 
28, p. 59, where a female is seen driving a chariot, really refers 
to Cynisca, a license taken by the artist must be supposed. 

Throughout the Ionic states, and in most of the others except 
Sparta, the female sex was excluded from all participation in 
gymnastic exercises. Plato, however, is for the Spartan custom, 
but his words show that he felt that its introduction would have 
run counter to the universally entertained notions of propriety. 
See de Republ. v. p. 452; and Leg. vii. p. 804. 

But at Sparta it is well known that the maidens, as well as 
the youths, practised the exercises of the gymnasium; and the 
mere mention of this fact might here suffice, had not a repugnance 
to admitting that nudity was usual in both cases, led to many 
passages being interpreted in a sense which their writers could 
never have intended, and which the language used cannot possibly 
adinit. At Sparta, married women alone were excluded from 
gymnastic exercises, the maidens being allowed much greater free- 
dom in this respect, as well as m dress, and in their intercourse 
with the other sex. This limitation seems to displease Plato, Leg. 
vii. p. 806 : and itis, moreover, quite an oversight in Lucian, Deor. 
Dial. xx. 14, when he talks of the already married Helen as yup- 
yag ra TwoAka Kai madkacoruh: and Aristophanes, Lysistr. 82, 
has made a similar mistake. The real point at issue is, whether 
by the yiprworg rv wapfévwy of Plutarch, is meant actual nudity, 
or only very light clothing. Now Plutarch, Lye. 14, says: oidév 
qrroy etice tdy xdpwy rag Kképag yupvag re xoprevery Kal iepuig 
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riot dpyeiobae Kai Glew ray véwy rapdyTwy Kai Gewuévwy* and 
since the complete nudity of the «dpoe is indisputable, the pre- 
sumption would be that the same was the case with the maidens. 
Too much stress must not, however, be laid on the word yuprae 
in the above passage, since it is undoubtedly used of those who 
were clad in the chiton only. See Aristoph. Lysisir. 150: 
ei yap kaboiue® Evbor evrerpiupevat, 
Kay Tots xiTwvloe Tods auopy.vats 
yuuval waploiper, K.T.A. 
So Demosth. in Mid. p. 583: Ooiudrioy mpoécbar Kai pixpod yup- 
vov év xirwricky yevéobat. The word denotes a still smaller 
amount of clothing in Athen. iv. p. 129; and Id. xii. p. 568; 
yupval év Aerxrownvo vpeory. This signification of yuprde¢ is 
confirmed by the, accounts we possess of the dress of the Doric 
virgins, which was merely a short chiton, without sleeves, and 
often not reaching to the knees. See Clem. Alex. Ped. ii. 10: 
obde yap trep yoru, Kabdrep rae Aaxaivac dact rapbEvoue, éaro- 
AieBat caddy. Also Hurip. Androm. 588: 
, al tiv véoorw, ekepnuodaa Sduous 
yuuvolos unpots Kal wérAais dveiwevacs, 
Spéuous rarkalorpas 7°, ove avacxerovs enol 
kowas %xouct. 
The words wéwAorg dveévore are explained by Plutarch, Comp. 
Lye. c. Num. 3: Te yap dvre Tou mwapBerixod Xiravog at mré- 
puyec ovK toay ouvepianpevac KargBev, GAN dverrucoryro Kat 
TUMEVEYULYOUY Odov év TH Padigey roy pnpdv. Kal ea Groraae 
70 yerduevoy elonke SodocAfig év Tovrote (Fragm. Helen. 4) Kat 
ray véopyov, de Er’ torodog xiroy Oupatoy augl pnpdy mrbcce- 
rat, Epuedvav, Cf. Poll. vii. 55: éxadeiro dé cat 6 pov wapbé- 
vuy ob7w xiTwricKxoc, ov mapadvoarres ype Tide Tae Wrépvyac, 
éx Tig Karw wélne mapépacvoy Tove pypotc, padiora ai Brap- 
ridrOec, dg Gia Toro gPatvopnoidac dvduafoy, See the Phigalian 
reliefs in the British Museum, and other sculptures at Florence 
and elsewhere. See also Miiller’s Dorians, ii. p. 274~6, and the 
Exeursus on The Dress. Pausanias and Allius Dionysius, apud 
Eustath, ad 1d. xiv. 175, explain the word dwpidZev as follows: 
Aidwoc yotv Atovicwg dwpidfey gnoi ro wapagalvey kai wapa- 
yupvoiy wOkO Te TOU ooparos. at yap Karé Deka cn eoy, onot,' 
Kopat émpépevov &Lworot xal ayirwvec; ivariwv pdovoy émt Ouréog 
éximeroprypévats Kat doa évrat0a diadopay yirivoc xal iua- 
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riov. Taveaviag d¢ cal abrdc dwprdley dyot 76 rapayuprcdoba 
Aupudy yap, onol, 7d mapadaivery TO cHpa Ota TO pndé Cavag 
tyev, TO TOAD O& XtT@vag gopeiv. ev Ce Lrapry cal rag Kdpac 
yupvac gaiverbat, Nor is there any contradiction in Ailius Dio- 
nysius calling the Peloponnesian females ayirwvec, while Pausa- 
nias says that they generally wore the yiroy only. For this 
garment, being without arms, and merely fastened over the shoul- 
ders by agraffes, while below, on one side at least, it was quite 
open, might, when compared with the Ionian dress, be considered 
as scarcely a chiton at all. All this, it must be remembered, 
refers not to the palestra, but to the dress of girls in every-day 
life. The only passage referring to the chiton as worn in the 
palestre is the Schol. ad Hurip. Hecub. 914: ai Aaxedarpdrac 
yuvaixes iv roic dywot povoyirwrec toav, wépwac é¢ éxarépov 
riv duwy yovoat, bev wai dwoidleayv ro yupvoiobar ‘Avaxpéwy 
gnoi. Other passages, however, seem to speak of actual nudity 
at these contests, or at least show that the chiton was not worn. 
See Athen. xiii. p. 566: ératvotvreg rév Srapriariv 7d e80c rd 
yupvody rac wapbévoug rote Eévore. Plutarch, Lyc. 15: déyw dé 
rac wourac rév rapSévwy, Kat rac drodicac, Kai rove ayGrae 
év Oe: TOY véwy, dyopéveary ov yewperpiKate, Oe onoiy 6 Wrdroy, 
GAN Epwrixate avaycate. Whatever the yiprwo rév rapfiver 
may mean, the dmddvere must refer to divestiture of something, 
and we know that only one garment, the chiton, was ordinarily 
worn. Cf Plato, Leg. vi.’ >.771; and Jd. xi. p.925. Moreover, 
Theocritus, xviii. 22, seems to allude to a nuda palesira, when 
he makes the Spartan damisels say : 


Aupes yap mica: ovvoudaAmes, 75 Spduos aurds, 
Xprrauevous avipiort rap’ Etparao Acorpols, 


Neither did they restrict themselves to running, and the gentler 
exercises, but had trials of strength also. Xenoph. de Rep. Lae. 
1,4: apGroy pév cwpackety érakey ovdév rrov 76 OijAv row Gppevoe 
gthov. ererra O€ dpdpov kat leytor, darep cal roig a&vdpaciy, 
otrw Kat raic Ondrelate &yGvag wedge adAHAaG éxoince. See also 
Prop. iii. 12: 

Multa tue, Sparte, miramur jura palestree, 
Sed mage virginei tot bona gymnasii, 

Quod non infames exercet corpore ludos 
Inter luctantes nuda puella virus, 
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So also Ovid, Her. 16, 149: 


More tus gentis nitida dum nuda palestra 
Ludis et es nudis femina mista viris. 


Whatever weight may be attached to these passages, at all events 
the Latin word nudus has not the twofold signification of its 
Greek equivalent. Nor is there any doubt as to what was the 
ordinary belief in the times of those writers from whom the 
details are derived. 

That youths were present at these female agones, as well as at 
the dances, is indubitable, though we may question whether they 
exercised together, as the xo.val radaiorpat of Euripides would 
insinuate. This, however, is said to have been usual at Chios; 
Athen. xiii. p. 566: éy Xip dé ry viow cai BadiZery fouordy éorev 
ért ra yupvdow Kai Touc Gpdpoug Kal opdy xpooradalovrag rove 
véoue Tai¢ Kdpare. 

There are but few other notices of female gymnastics. Pausa~ 
nias, v. 16, 2, speaking of the Hereea at Elis, says: 6 6@ dywr éorty 
ducdda dpduou wapbévore, cbrot ov wdcare Hruclac rie abrijg* ... 
gover dé orw" Kabetrai ogioy Hy KOpN, XiTwY ddLyov imép ydvaroc 
KaOfKel, Tov auov aype rod orhOove dalvover tov dekidv. Also 
Atheneus, i. p. 24, briefly notices the ball-play of the Corcyrean 
dames, 

The only connected account of the plan of a gymnasium is that 
given by Vitruvius, and this is both superficial and obscure. Ac-~ 
cording to Ignarra, de Palesira Neapolitana, he had in his eye the 
gymnasium at Naples, which was of a very different construction 
from those at Ephesus, Hierapolis, and Alexandria in Troas, the 
remains of which have been discovered. See Canina, Archit. Greca, 
iii. Newton and Schneider are the only writers who have done any 
thing to clear up the critical difficulties of the text of Vitruvius, or 
have attempted to reconcile the discrepancies in hisaccount. All 
the plans given by the various commentators differ from one an- 
other. The accompanying plate is a gymnasium after Newton’s 
plan, which on the whole appears to present the fewest difficulties. 

According to Vitruvius the gymnasium consisted of a large 
prristyle, two stadia, or 1200 feet in circumference, having single 
rows of pillars on three sides, and on that facing the south, a double 
row. In the middle of this double portico, and opening upon it, was 
the Ephebeion, the most spacious of the exercising rooms, which 
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was furnished with seats along the walls, and was designed, it is 
supposed, for the use of the ephebi. To the right of the Ephe- 
beion was the Coryceion ; next came the Conisterion, and lastly, 
in the corner of the portico, was the cold bath. On the left side 
of the Ephebeion lay, first, the Hleothesion for the use of the 
warm-bathers; next, according to Vitruvius, the frigidarium, 
though the purpose for which it was designed is doubtful. It has 
been shown in Gallus, p. 385, that frigidarium is the same as 
frigida lavatio, and the latter is placed by Vitruvius on the 
opposite side. With Marini, therefore, we would read tepida- 
rium,—an alteration which renders intelligible the words, ‘ proxime 
autem introrsus e regione frigidarii collocetur concamerata sudatio.’ 
For if the frigidarium had been the chamber next to the sudatio, 
Vitruvius could never have said, ‘e regione frigidarii.’ Butit 
is the frigida lavatio which is here meant, and this being at the 
opposite end of the portico, the expression ‘ e regione’ is certainly 
applicable to it with respect to the sudatio. 

In the three remaining arcades of the peristyle were the exedra, 
saloons, furnished with seats, for the accommodation of the phi- 
losophers and rhetoricians, and of all indeed who sought intellec- 
tual recreation: ‘ Constituantur autem in tribus porticibus exedre 
spatiose, habentes sedes, in quibus philosophi, rhetores, reliquique 
qui studiis delectantur, sedentes disputare possint.’ These exedree 
appear to have been usually uncovered; for Vitruvius says that 
the minium was unsuited fos the walls, as they were exposed to 
the sun, which that colour could not stand, ‘vitiatur, et amissa 
virtute coloris denigratur.’ Vitruv.11.9,2. But, of course, there 
were also roofed rooms, and such are perhaps alluded to by Lucian, 
de Gymn. 16: ddAX, ei Coxet, €¢ 7d cboxwyr éxeioe dreOdvreg Kabi- 
owper ext riv Oaxwy. The exedre were sometimes semicircular, 
as we gather from Plutarch, Alcib. 17, Gore woddoue év rate wa- 
Aaiorpace Kal roig HuccveAlorg KabEleoGar. Possibly, however, the 
last words may not refer to the gymnasium at all. The seats were 
stone benches, and ran along the walls; Lucian, 7b.: cai raOédpa 
para Hoeia Kat edxarpog éxt Wuypod rot AiBov. Cf Plato, Charm. 
p. 155; Euthyd. p.274. There were also probably isolated stone 
seats, both in the gymnasia, and in other parts of the city. See 
Lucian, Demon. 67. Several such are still extant. Stuart, Aniig. 
of Athens, iii. pp. 19, 29. | 
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The above-mentioned compartments constituted the most im- 
portant portion of the gymnasium. It is strange that no one has 
hazarded a conjecture as to the use of the large open space of the 
peristyle, which according to Vitruvius must have measured, ex- 
elusive of the arcades, sixty thousand square feet. Doubétless it 
served chiefly for gymnastic exercises; and that this was the case 
in the Lyceion is expressly stated by Lucian, de Gymn.2: “Ere- 
par dé évy r@ aibpiw ric abAfe TO abro rotro doworv. Cf. Dio 
Chrysost. Or, xxviii. p. 581. The words of Plato, Lys. p..206, 
of pév ody woddol év rH abdAy Exarfov éfw, have been strangely 
misunderstood by Krause, who creates out of them an outer court, 
as if the reading were évrjj tfwatAy. The passage merely refers 
to the persons in the tra:fpor of the peristyle, who are said ‘ to 
play without,’ in contradistinction to those in the apodyterion. 

Vitruvius’ account of the other parts of the gymnasium is 
much more difficult to comprehend. ‘ Extra autem disponantur 
porticus tres, una ex peristylio exeuntibus, due dextra atque 
sinistra stadiate; ex quibus una, que spectaverit ad septentrio- 
nem, perficiatur duplex, amplissima latitudine: altera simplex, 


ita facta, uti in partibus, que fuerint circa parietes et que erunt 


ad columnas, margines habeant, uti semitas, non minus pedum’ | 
denum mediumque excavatum, uti gradus bini sint in descensu — 
a marginibus sesquipedem ad planitiem, que planities sit ne 
minus pedes XII.’ The reading of the manuscripts, though 
evidently incorrect, has here been gixen, since the violent altera- 
tion of Perrault, ‘ altere simplices, ita facte, &c.’ seems to give 
the passage quite a false meaning. The two parallel arcades 
alone were stadiate, as the third, which was that first entered 
on coming out of the gymnasium, was not designed for exer- 
cises. Stadiate is explamed by Stratico and Krause to mean 
‘of the length of a stadion,’ but the more probable interpreta- 
tion is that given by Marini, Schneider, &c. ‘ provided with a 
stadium.’ The space in the middle certainly resembles a sta- 
dium, and at all events corresponds to the name doduog. For 
these reasons the only alteration we would propose would be 
to read facie instead of facia, in the above passage. When 
Vitruvius adds, ‘Hee autem porticus verde apud Greecos voci- 
tatur,’ the hwe shows that the portiens simplex is that intended. 
But the greatest difficulty with regard to the arrangement, 
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lies in the equivocal expression, ‘extra autem disponantur por- 
ticus tres.’ Ifthese really lay behind the first-mentioned parts 
of the gymnasium, it seems strange that Virtruvius did not, as 
usual, employ the word introrsus or post, instead of extra, which 
Palladio has actually supposed to mean that the arcades now in 
question surrounded the palestra on the outside. This writer 
makes the porticus duplex run parallel to, and touch, the inner 
peristyle, where the ephebeion is; and the rystus in the same 
manner he supposes to lie on the opposite side; the gymna- 
sium is thus extended on the two Hanks, and not backwards, 
as in the accompanying plan. Sucha construction presents great 
difficulties, and can hardly be reconciled with the words, ‘ post 
xystum autem stadium.’ Nor is Newton’s arrangement free from 
difficulties, for according to it the space within the arcades could 
have had no greater area, and certainly no greater breadth, than 
the Hypzthron of the peristyle, and this would hardly leave 
room for the ‘silvas aut platanonas ambulationes et stationes,’ 
which we are told that it comprised. Al this part of Vitruvius’ 
description abounds with difficulties, which are perhaps incapable 


Jyof solution. 


E 


Another question not easily answered is, by whom, and for 
what exercises, the gymnasia and palestre were used. It is 
manifest, from the law of Solon, and from Antipho, that boys 
must be supposed to have frequented the gymnasium; and this 
entirely overthrows Krausés supposition, that in the gymmasia 
the ephebi were chiefly exercised, in the xysti the athlete, 
and the boys in the palestre. Besides, Aristophanes, Aves, 
141, mentions a raicg wpatoe ard yupvaciov, and Plato, Leg. 
vi. p. 764, wishes for yuprdera cal ddacxadeia for maidens as 


‘well as for boys, and hence the supposition that it was not till a 


later period that the gymnasia were used as the exercise-ground 
for boys, falls to the ground. Theophrastus, Char. 21, rév ce _ 
yupvaciwy év robroe CrarpiBew, ob dy EdnPor yuprdatwrvrat, seems 
to imply that there were both yupvaciw éoyBwv and yupracca 
matowy 3 but those here referred to could only have been small 
institutions, such as were above denominated palestre. For 
Athens had only three gymnasia at the time in question, the 
Lyceion, the Cynosarges, and the Academia; and that these 
were not thus appropriated is beyond a doubt. Another suppo- 
= 
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sition would be that these gymmasia served for persons of all 
ages, and that there were divisions for the different degrees of 
age; and at a later period this was certainly the case, as we 
learn from Dio Chrysost. Orat. xxvill. p.583: dmoducapévoy o 
ouK gorur Oarig GAAov éOedro, woAAGY pev Taldwy, wohdGy Oe 
avépay yupvalopévwy. But this can hardly apply to Athens at 
any early period, for the law of Solon quoted by Aischines ex- 
pressly forbids seniors entering the boys’ places of exercise: O: 
ce rev waldwy diddoxadroe dvovyérwoay péy ra didacKadeia py 
apdrepov WAtou a&vidvroc, KAatérwoay 68 mpd HAov dbvovrog, Kat 
ph eéorw roig brép rv trav waldwy frexiaw obow sicévar roy 
maidwy Evdov dvrwr, gay pn} vlog OidacKddov 7} ddeAgoc, 7} Ouyarpoc 
avip. éayv o€ rie Tapa radr’ eloin, Bavdry Cnuotcbw. Kat oi 
yupvacidpyat role “Eppatore po} édrwoay ovycabiévae pntéva rev 
gy ipucia rpdww pncevi? éay de émirpéery Kat py ekelpyy Tod yup- 
vaciou, tvoyog Earw 6 yusvaciapyne To Tic EAevdeowy GOopac 
véuo. It isdoubtful whether the didaccadeta here mentioned are 
merely the schools of the grammarians, or, which is improbable, 
those also of the Pedotribe. Plato, except in Leg, vii. p. 794, 
always opposes dudacxadeta to yupvdowa. Pollux also takes dida~ 
oxaXsiov as synonymous with ypaypareiov and ravdaywysior, and 
indeed the word always occurs in this sense. So that Atschines 
either quotes the law incorrectly, or extends to the Pedotribe an 
expression which only properly applies to schoolmasters. With 
regard to the latter part of this law tre must suppose the words 
rod yupvaciov to refer to one of the larger gymnasia, and that 
its intention was to prohibit the admission of adults during the 
feast of the Hermea. At the period of this festival the ordinary 
discipline of the pedotribe and pedagogues would be relaxed, 
and the law in question might therefore be found necessary. 
Plato, Lys. p.206, where the boys celebrate the Hermea in a 
palestra, might be advanced against the supposition that the law 
refers to one of the gymnasia, but to this we may reply, that in 
Plato’s time Solon’s law, was no longer in force. 

The results of the foregoing inquiry may be summed up as 
follows. Instead of confining the gymnasia to the ephebi, and 
the xysti to the athlete, it appears more probable that they were 
opened to persons of all ages; and an additional argument in 
favour of this would be the size of the smaller palestre, which 
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were not large enough to admit of several of the exercises, such as 
shooting with the bow, and hurling the javelin or discus. Thus 
Antipho, speaking of a boy who has killed another, says, weAerav 
peta taiv HAikwy axovrigeyr éxito yupraciy. The gymnasia also 
have been frequently regarded merely as places of-instruction for 
beginners, whereas they were frequented by adults, and even old 
people often repaired thither for the sake of wholesome exercise. 
See Plato, de Republ. v. p. 452: Worep rove yépovrac év rote yup 
vaciotg, drav puccoi Kat jp Hoste rhy div, duws Groyupvacréce 
Also Xenoph. Symp. 2,18: if ém’ éxeivm yeddre, bre ob dehoue 
ovyyupvacrny Cnreiv, oud év dydw, rpecBuriy dvra, arodtecbat. 
Wealthy persons may have had rooms in their own houses ap- 
propriated to this purpose. Xenoph. de Republ. Athen, 2, 10: 
Kal yupvdowa cai Aouvrpa kal a&rocurhpia roig pév wrovoloce Eoriv 
tra éviowe, Also Theophr. Char. 22: abdAdwov radararperhy Kovev 
éxoy kai odaprorhpov. Still it is very improbable that this was 
frequently the case so early as the time of Xenophon, although 
after that of Alexander the practice became common. 

In the second place, we arrive at the conclusion that the pale~ 
sire were not mere training schools for boys; but that on the 
contrary they were used to some extent by the athlete also. 
Krause unnecessarily restricts the latter to the xysti alone. That 
they practised in the xystus, Vitruvius certainly says; but he 
does not use the word athlete in any strict sense: and besides, 
the use of the xystus does ‘not preclude that of the palestra also. 
But the positive testimony of Plutarch is far more important. 
He tells us, de San. Tuend. 18: (xeAevooperv) év ro Evora Kat 
raig madalorpace duaréyeoOac rote AOAnraic. Again, Symp. u. 4, 
he says: roy oby rérov év b yupvalovrar mavrec of GOAnTal Ta- 
Aaisrpay Kadotuev: and then expressly states that the palestra 
was properly the school for wrestling and the pancration: oie 
yap dpdpor, otre ruypyy év wadalorpare Crarrovataw, dda TaANS 
Kal rayKkpariov ro wept rac kvAéoece. For running and boxing the 
xystus was assigned, because the palestra was unadapted for 
those exercises; while for the réAy and wayxparcov the xysti had 
no suitable space, since, according to Vitruvius, they were only. 
twelve feet broad, and were still further confined by the raised 
pathways on each side. 


The exercises of the ephebi may be supposed to have taken 
: ae 
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place mainly in the gymnasia, and it is in reference to them that 
the gymnasiarchs are specially mentioned; but they must not be 
entirely excluded from the palestre. And, indeed, though yup- 
vaciy and radalorpa may originally have been different in mean- 
ing, yet yupvdovoy is used to denote the exercise-place generally, 
and the two words are sometimes interchanged. 

Krause’s work contains a very complete and satisfactory ac- 
count of the various kinds of exercises, and to it the reader is 
referred. He says nothing, however, as to the hours at which the 
boys were taught gymnastics, or how this was combined with the 
rest of the instruction they received ; and in the absence of positive 
information on this head, we must be content with conjecture. 
The chief point to be determined is, whether these two branches 
of education were synchronous or not. As has been mentioned 
in the Excursus on Hducation, Aristotle and Plato require that 
boys should be under the wacdorpiGne till their tenth year, and 
after that attend the school of a grammarian for three years. 
Still, we can hardly suppose that during these three years they 
gave up gymnastic instruction entirely; and this would certainly 
not appear to have been the case from Plautus, Bacch. iii. 8, 23, 
though we are ignorant how much of Roman custom is mixed up 
with his account : 

Ante solem exorientem nisi in palestram veneras, 

Gymnasii preefecto hand mediocres poenas solveres. .. . 

Inde de hippodromo et palzstra ubi revenisses domum, 

Cincticulo precinctus apud magistrum in sella adsideres ; 

Cum librum legeres, si unam peccavisses syllabam, 

Fieret corium tam maculosum, quam est nutricis pallium. 
The most natural supposition would be that the boys varied their 
occupations, and that those who had spent all the morning in the 
school of the grammarian went to the gymnasium in the after- 
noon, and vice versa. 

Adults indulged im the lighter exercises, and in the bath, as a 
preparation for dinner. So Xenophon, Symp. 1, 7, speaking of 
Callias’ guests, says: “Everra Gé atr@ of péev yupvacdpevor Kat 
xpiodpevol, ob O€ Kal hovedpevoe rapHAOov, Also Lucian, Leaiph. 
5, after describing at length a visit to the gymnasium, and’ the 
accompanying bath, adds: xdaesdy catpde fy éx’ dyeivoe ée- 
avotper. The Evorot or dpdpor, also Evoral dpduot or xardoreyor 
épdpot, were used for regular constitutionals, which seem to have 
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been but seldom taken outside the town. See Plato, Phedr. 
p. 227: ro cé o@ Kat gu Eraipy webdpevos ’Axovper@ KaTa TUS 
ddoug wowovpae Tove wepiTarove. gnol yap dxorwrépoug THY év rote 
Godpore eivat. Also Xenoph. Gicon. 11,15; Plato, Huthyd. p. 273. 
Cf. Poll. ix. 438. 

But the gymnasia, especially at Athens, were also the favourite 
places in which sophists and rhetoricians instructed their as- 
sembled pupils, or engaged in intellectual conversation with those 
who might chance to gather round. Socrates was often to be 
found sitting on the benches of the exedre, and conversing with 
his pupils or the sophists, while a crowd of listeners stood near. 
See Huthyd. p. 271. This was not the case with the large gym- 
nasia only: each of the palestre seems to have been selected by 
some sophist or other for the delivery of his lectures. Thus in 
Plato, Lysias, p. 204, Miccos the sophist takes immediate posses~ 
sion of the newly-built palestra. This proves that Solon’s law 
forbidding the entrance of adults was now obsolete. Cf. Antipho, 
de Cede {nvol. p. 672; ZEschin. in Timarch. p. 145. In Sparta 
mere lookers-on were not admitted; Plato, Theet.p.169: Acxe- 
darudvioe per yap ameévae i} drodtecBar xedebovor. At Athens, 
however, and probably elsewhere, the gymnasia were crowded by 
spectators, and served as regular places of conversation and social 
amusement, 


EXCURSUS LIL TO SCENE VI. 


THE MEALS. 


‘(\PQO rarra rotg avOpwrore Ex rpirTHE ypEtag Kal émBupiac 
hotnpéva oe @yv aperh re abroig ayopuévorg dpbbe, Kat roi~ 
vavrioy awoBaiver Kkaxdc ayOeior. ratra 0 éoriy gwd) per cat 
wéoie.. . Kaléowe... are the words in which Plato (Leg. vi. 
p. 782) maintains that the appetites are the main-springs of 
human action, and that from them moral worth and its opposite 
proceed. Be this as it may, at all events the gratification of these 
appetites has ever been a main concern of life, and the peculiari- 
ties hence arising must ever, therefore, hold a prominent place 
in any description of national or of local manners. It would be 
foreign to this purpose to give a detailed account of the various 
dishes, though such might be readily constructed from Aristo- 
phanes and Plutarch, or from the tedious alphabetical catalogue 
of Atheneus, the most comprehensive, and at the same time the 
most insipid, of all compilers. It will be more useful for us to 
glance at the kinds of food most usual, and at the changes intro- 
duced at different periods, taking occasion by the way to demon- 
strate the progress of luxury; and then to investigate more at 
length the usages customary at social dad convivial repasts. 

In early times, the more cultivated Greeks do not seem to 
have attached much importance to the mere enjoyments of eating. 
It is true that the simplicity for which Athenzus praises the 
Homeric age, when bread and roasted flesh formed the sole mate-~ 
rials of a royal meal, had long since yielded to a greater diversity 
of dishes; but the dainties afterwards in vogue were at all events 
unknown in the days of Herodotus. Cf i. 183. Antiphanes 
also, ap. Athen. iv. p. 180, terms the Greeks generally, pxporpa- 
welot, pud\dAorpwyec. ‘The abstemiousness of the Spartans is pro- 
verbial. They were accustomed from their youth to despise all 
the refinements of the culinary art, and to disregard everything 
beyond mere nourishment. See the characteristic anecdote in 
Plutarch, de Esu Carn. i.5: Kairoe ydpiévy ye rd rod Adxwvos, 
bg ixGbdioy év gavdoxeiy mpiapevog TO wavdoKet oxevdoat Twapé- 
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Ewxerv. alrovvrog oé éxeivou rupdv Kat bbog Kat EXawor, AN zi 
raira elyov, eirev, obk av iyboy érpitunv. Cf Id. de San. 
Tuend. 12: ot Aaxwveg db0¢ cai Gdac ddvreg TO prayeiog ra 
Aaa Kehebovow Ev T@ igoeiy Cnvetvy, These simple tastes may 
be regarded as an original national peculiarity, and not as con- 
sequent on the stringent regulations of Lycurgus; for before the 
time of this legislator they were &@podéacror, as they are styled 
by Plutarch, Apophth. Lac. p. 900. 

The coarser natures of the Beotians, on the other hand, led 
them to indulge in gross and plentiful repasts; andthe luxury of 
the Corinthians was conspicuous, though Sicilian gormandising 
exceeded everything. The meals of the Athenians, on the con- 
trary, are ridiculed by the comedians for their simplicity. Athen. 
iv. p. 131: Avyxeue & év Kevratpy dkaraifwy ra Arreca dsirvd 


One 
Méyeip’, 6 Qiwy érrly 5 Semvifar 7 éueé 


"Pddtos, yh & 6 xexAnuévos Mepivécos, 
ovdérepos Huay HSera: tots *“Arrikols 
Selarvors, andia yap éorw 'Arrinh, 

domep Eevixh. mapéOnie wivara yap wéyar 
éxovra ukpovs mévre mevaniokous éy of. . 
ahi wey ody exec Ta ToLadra, workiany 

GAN obdév eort TodTO mpos Thy yaorépa. 


Unquestionably the symposium which succeeded the meal was 
considered by the Athenians as the main thing, and as affording 
opportunity for a higher ‘species of enjoyment. So in the Sym- 
posia of Xenophon and Plato the pleasure is wholly intellectual, 
not sensual, as isremarked by Plutarch, Symp. vi. p. 817. Plato’s 
entertainments were noted for their frugality, and we are told that 
a chief dish with him was figs, hence he was called ¢:Adouxoc. 
Plutarch, Symp. iv. 4,2; of. de San. Tuend. 9. 

' From the earliest times it was usual to take three meals a day, 
and though the hours of these repasts remained essentially un- 
altered, still the same names were not always used to denote 
them. With regard to the Homeric usage, we have the state- 
ments of Eustathius, ad Odyss. ii. 20, though we need not pin 
our faith to his somewhat amusing etymologies: “Ioréov 0° rt 
rpeai tpodaic éypivro of wadawi* ay TO wparov éxadsiro Hor 
arov, yivopevoy wavy moult, du’ Hot dawwopérnds, Apeoe tovrapé~ 
you, Og Kat rod évéuarog éryporoyia dydoi. Eira 70 déirior, 
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pel’ 0 Siete wovelv, 5 Kai dprordy gaci Tivec. rplrov dé ddprog 
évavrioy apicre, hvika Cdpu waverar. Orep hpeig wapa ro deiv 
ore Urvou deitvoy Kadoduery, And Palamedes, in a fragment of 
/Eschylus, ap. Athen. i. p. 11, is made to say: ciroy 0° eidévat 
diwo.oa, Uprora, Oeirva, ddpra 8’ aipeioBat rpia. But these ex- 
pressions are not used in their strict sense by Homer. Thus 
dp.srov occurs once only in the [iad (xxiv. 124), and once in 
the Odyssey (xvi. 2) ; while ceiavov, which means a meal generally, 
without reference to the time, is elsewhere used instead: but for 
the meal taken in the middle of the day there is no special name. 
Cf. Hustath. ad £2. xi. 86; ad Odyss. xvi. 2. 

The usage afterwards was changed, for in the Attic dialect, at 
least, deiwvov came to be used, invariably, of the evening meal 
(coprov), while the mid-day meal was called dosorov, and the firsé 
breakfast received the name axpdriopa. Instead of this word, 
Plutarch also uses xpdropa (Symp. i. 6, 3), which has elsewhere 
quite another meaning. Plutarch also says, Symp. vili. 6, 4: wal 
TO pev Gproroyv éddxet TO Axpariopare rabroyv eivat. This may 
mean that the same meal which was formerly called dptorov after-. 
wards received the name acparieua: or, when no great accuracy 
of expression was required, the early breakfast might also be called 
éiptorov. So Plutarch, de Alex. Fort. 6: jpiora pev dpOpod xa- 
OeGouevoc, édeimver dé mpde Eorépay Pabetay. But in this case 
of course no other breakfast followed. Cf. Alea. 238. 

The dxpdrecpa, or proper breakfast, was taken quite early, 
directly after rising. So Aristoph. Aves, 1285, says, wer ¢F cd- 
viic. It consisted of bread, dipped in neat wine, &xparoc, and 
hence the name. Plutarch, Symp. viii. 6,4: Gaol yap éxeivove 
(rove dpyatouc) épyaruore dua kal chdpovac dvrag Ewber eoBlerv 
diproy év axpadrw kat pndey Go. 410 ToUTO per axpareopa Ka- 
hei, dude Tov Uxparov. Cf. Schol. ad Theocr. i. 51. Both these 
passages refer to a very early period; but Atheneus, i. p. 11, 
mentions the custom as still existing in his own time. He also 
quotes a fragment of Aristomenes: 

’Axpariovmar pucpov, el0” Hkw mdrw, 
tprou Sls } rpls drodandy. 

It is not so easy to assign a fixed hour for the dporor. In 
Xenophon’s Anabasis this meal is repeatedly mentioned ; but of 
course on a march, and in the field, it would often be impossible 
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to adhere to any given hour. Suidas places it rept dpav rpirny. 
This would be mid-way between sun-rise and noon, and at the 
equinoxes would be about nine o'clock. But we have various 
reasons for distrusting this account. For the time of zAjdovca 
yop chiefly embraces the fourth, fifth, and sixth hours, and this 
was the usual period for going to market—often to buy the mate- 
rials for breakfast—and therefore the &pcoroy must be fixed nearer 
noon. This also agrees best with Aristoph. Vesp. 605-612, 
where the Heliast is spoken of as sitting down to the doorov 
when the Court rises, which would hardly be the case so soon as 
the third hour. See Xenoph. @eon. xi. 14, seq. down to ¢ira 
cé dpiord. Cf. Plutarch, Arat. 6,7. According to this, the apicrov 
would appear to have been the mid-day meal, answering to the 
Roman prandivm; and this indeed Plutarch expressly states; 
Symp. viii. 6, 5: rd dpeorov exrAjOn xpdvcwrv ard rig Spac. 
évéwy yap ro Sedivdv. Cf. Ruhnk. ad Tim. p. 63. This meal 
consisted, in part at least, of hot dishes, and therefore often re- 
quired the services of the cook. Antiphanes, ap. Athen.i. p. 11: 
diprorov ev dom 6 paryeipog worl. 

The chief meal, as among the Romans, was the third, the 
dcirvoy, though perhaps it was served somewhat later than the 
Roman cena. See Aristoph. Mecles. 652: 

rot 5& weAhoes, 

Srav } Sexdrouy 7d oroixeiov Arrapdy xwpely ext Setmvor, 
Unfortunately our knowledge of the yréuwy is not sufficient to 
enable us accurately to ascertain the hour here intended. See 
Note 8 to Scene xu. That the meal in question was usually late, 
is plain from Lysias, de Cad. Hrat.p. 26: Zworparog iv poe ért- 
ritecog Kal dioc. rabrw tAiou deduKdrog idrre €& aypod amhy- 
rnom ... Kat €dOdvreg oixade we éuée avaPdrrec cig TO trep@or 
cdervoopev. So too, in the passage just quoted from Plutarch, 
we read that Alexander dined wpdg éoxépay Pabeiay. 

The Greeks did not call it a regular meal, if a person ate alone, 
without any company. See Plutarch, Symp. vii. p. 869: ézei 
pdvog edeirynze, BeBpwxévar, pu} Cedecrvnxévar ohpepov. Of. Alexis, 
apud Athen. ii. p. 47: 

"Emav ihiarny &vipa povoorrevrt’ dys, 
H wh mobovvr’ pds rointiy Kal wérn, 
roy per lbidryy rot Blov roy Rusouy 
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arodwrexevar vdusce, roy 88 ris Téexyns 
THY juice, (ao. S dupdrepot mAcs, 

Before proceeding to describe the details of one of these enter- 
tainments, it will be well to enumerate the various kinds of con- 
vivial meals, and the occasions which gave rise to them. In 
ancient times public or domestic sacrifices afforded the most fre- 
quent opportunities for banquets, and in after times this con- 
tinued to be the case. See Antiph. de Venef. p. 612; Iseeus, de 
Astyphil. Hered. p. 245. The public feasts were mostly cairec, 
in the strict sense ofthe word, when each guest got his apportioned 
share of meat, and also bread, and even wine. Plutarch, Symp. 
Ui. 10, 1: ra wdciora rév betrvwy dairee Foav, év rate Avolae 
éxdary pepldoc amoxhnpoupévnc . « . dep viv yiverat, Kpéag Tp0- 
Oiuevoy cal dprov, rrep éx darvne idiag Exacroy ebwyeioba. 
See Béckh, Public Hcon. of Athens, p. 211. Perhaps this custoni 
was not universal ; indeed Plutarch mentions it as newly instituted 
in his native city, and he adds that it had displeased many. On 
the other hand, the pepidec are mentioned as something usual. 
Id. Prov. Alex. 85; Athen. viii. p. 365. 

Birthdays also gave occasion for these banquets, ‘and not only 
the birthdays of members of the family itself (Lucian, Soma. s. 
- Gail. 9), but those also of esteemed persons, or of the renowned 
dead: Plutarch, Symp. viii. 1: Ty ern rod OapyedWvog iora- 
plévou ay Bwxparove ayaydvreg yeveOdov, ry éBdoun ryy TIAa- 
Twroc Hyouev. Other occasions which may be mentioned were 
funerals; the departure or arrival of a friend; the gaining of a 
victory (sixyripra, Kenoph. Symp.; Plutarch, Phoc. 20), and 
similar events, 

It was very common for several to club together, and have a 
feast at their joint expense. This could be done in two ways. 
Mach either contributed his share, evu(oX7), in money, or brought 
his own provisions with him. The former method was very 
usual among young people, and was called d7d oupfor\Gv det 
avety. See Lucian, Lexiph. 6; Terent. Hun. iii. 4: 

Heri aliquot adolescentuli coiimus in Pires, 

In hune diem ut de symbolis esseinus. 
The feast came off at the house of an hetera, or of one of the con- 
tributors, or at a freedman’s. See Terence, Jd. ii. 5, 60; Ari- 
stoph. Acharn. 1210; Athen. viii. p. 365 ; Lucian, Dial. Mer. vii. 
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The Homeric gpavoe (Odyss, i. 225) is of similar significance ; 
and at the time of Hesiod, at all events, such meals were usual. 
Opp. 722 : 

M7Sé wodvkelvou Sarrds duoméuperos elvan 

éx Kowov. Tretorn 8é xapis, Samdyy 7 dArylern, 
See also Eustath. ad Jd. xvi. 784; ad Odyss.i. 225; Athen. viii. 
pp. 862, 865. In these passages, however, the second kind of 
entertainment may perhaps be meant, where each brought his 
share of the provisions with him; a custom which is alluded to 
by Xenophon, Mem. iii. 14,1: ‘Omére dé rév Evvidvrwy ext rd 
Geirvov ol per pexpdy dilov, of d€ word déparey, éxédXevev 6 Dw- 
Kparng Tov maida TO pukpoy 3) ig 7d Kowvov riBévar, } diavé- 
perv Exdorw TO pépoc, K.7.A. This was also called a deirvoy ard 
orvupiooc, from the food being brought in baskets. Athen. viil. 
p- 865: oidacr dé of dpyata kal ra viv cadotpeva ard orupi- 
doc detrva. Cf. Aristoph. Acharn. 1138: 

Td Setrvov, & mat, Sijcov é« THs Kiorios. 

Pic-nic parties were often made up to dine in the country, espe- 
cially on the sea-shore. Plutarch, Symp. iv. 4: Ti 0: woddol 
BobrAovrat, wpdc OeGy, bray Hdéwe yevéoOar rapakadovyrec adAAHAOvE, 
Aéywm, Ihpepov axrdowpev, ovxt ro wap’ aery deirvoy Hdroroy 
crogaivauow, damep éotiv 3 ob dua Ta Kopara Kai rac Wngi- 
cag’... GAN’ de iyfvog &bOdvov Kai veapod riy wapadvovrpdrelay 
evropovouy. 

We now come to entertajaments given at one person’s private 
expense. The invitations were often given on the same day, and 
by the host in person, who sought out, in the market-place or the 
gymnasium, those whom he desired to invite. A lively picture 
of this free and easy custom may be found at the commencement 
of Plato’s Symposion, p. 175: *Q ’Aprorddnue, ele cadov Free, 
orwe ovvOemvions’ si 6’ GAdov revde Evexa WOE, eloatOug dava- 
Barod. &¢ Kal yOéo Lyrév ce, iva Kadéoatmi, oby olde 7’ Hy iEéiv. 
Ata later period greater formality was observed; for instance, 
Plutarch, Sept. Sap. Conv. 1, says that Periander sent a carriage 
for each of his guests, and goes ‘on to relate that the Sybarites in- 
vited women to banquets a year beforehand, that they might have 
their toilets in perfect readiness. Cf. Athen. xii, p, 521, 

It was not thought a breach of good manners to bring to a 
friend’s house an uninvited guest, dxAnros, atréuarec. Thus in 


i 
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Plato’s Symposion, p. 174, Socrates brings Aristodemos with him ; 
presently Alcibiades drops in, and afterwards cwyacral roAdol. 
Thus Crates, who was welcome everywhere, was called Oupera voix 
sne; Diog. Laert. vi. 86; and Lucian says of Demonax: dkAnrog 
cig hy Tuyot way oixiay gdeiwver, Demon. 68. But these were 
men of distinction, whom every one was proud of having for 
guests. Still it was very usual for persons to come abremayyeh- 
vo. Lucian, Lewiph. 9; Conv. s. Lapith.12. How politely the 
host behaved on such occasions we see from the reception Aga~ 
thon gives Aristodemos, Plutarch has devoted a whole chap- 
ter to the discussion of the propriety of a guest’s bringing an 
uninvited person with him; Symp. vii. 6: To 68 rév émixhjrwr 
éfocg og viv oxag Kadotvouy, ob KEeKANpEVOUE abrovc, GAN v6 THY 
KecAnpévor él rd deirvoy youévoug zEnreiro, wéOev Foye riy 
épytv. He makes the custom originate with Socrates, the in- 
stance in Plato’s Symposion being probably the earliest with 
which he was acquainted. It may be easily believed that para- 
sites, such as Philippos in Xenophon’s Symposton, and, in after- 
times, the notorious sophists, should have often abused this pri- 
vilege. The Cyreneans especially seem to have been in bad 
odour in this matter. See Alexis, ap. Athen. xii. p.510: 

Koes yep Ev ris én) 1d detrvoy Eva, KaAn, 

mdpeow dxrwKatder &AAot, Kal déKe, 

Gpuara, cuvwpides re wevrecaldera, 

On such occasions it was expected that the guests should have 
paid some attention to their toilets, and should also have made 
previous use of the bath, and of unguents. Socrates, when he 
went to Agathon’s, was Aedoupevoc re kal reg Bravrac brodede 
pévoc’ a éxeivoc dhuydxte éxolet. Plato, Symp. p. 174. Those also 
who went with him to Callias’ were of pév yupvacapevot Kat 
ypirdpevor, of cé Kal Novodpevor, though the invitation had been 
only just received. Jn this case some of the guests went on 
horseback, since the host resided in the Pireeus. 

The time of arriving was an understood thing; though occa- 
sionally it was more accurately fixed. The guests were sometimes 
late, and this, though it did not cause much confusion, was yet 
looked on as a mark of carelessness and overweening. So in 
Plutarch. Symp. viii. 6, Polycharmos says of himself, ovdésore 
KAnOelg éxt Seixvov torarog aduduny. Ata later period more 
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attention was paid to this point, as we clearly see from Lucian, 
de AMferc. Cond. 14: ov & éob%ra xabapay mpoyepiodpevog Kai 
SEQUTOY WE KOopWTAaTa oXNuaTioac, Aovedpervog ifKetc, Sediwe fp) 
myo Tév GdAAwy adixow. adrepdxadoy yap, Gorep kal 76 tora-~ 
tov ixecv doprudv. Of. Schol. ad Theocr. vil. 24. It was not 
usual to wait for the defaulters, but the meal was commenced 
without them; and this we read was the case at Agathon’s, who 
was the pink of politeness. See Plato, Symp. p. 175. 

In the historic period the practice was to recline at meals, 
though in the heroic ages a sitting posture was customary ; but 
it is not known at what time the change took place. From 
Aristoph. quit. 1163, it might perhaps be conjectured that the 
alteration was contemporaneous with the disuse of the Ionic 
chiton ; and in a fragment of Phocylides we have: 


Xph 5 éy cuumocly xvaAlewy wepiiccouevdwy 
noéa KariAdovra Kabijuevov oivorordcely. 


But at Sparta the change seems to have been effected before the 
Persian wars. Whether it was before Aleman’s time, as Miiller 
affirms, is at least doubtful, The assertion is certainly untenable, 
if its only foundation is the fragment of Aleman which has been 
preserved by Atheneus, iii. p. 111: 
KAtvan wav Err Kal récat tpdrecdar 

This isolated expression of an erotic poet cannot be taken as a 
proof of the ordinary Spartan custom. In Crete, only, the old 
custom remained unchangtd. See Miiller’s Dorians. Though 
for eating we may think it incommodious, yet for drinking a 
recumbent posture is at all events well suited. See Plutarch, 
Symp. vii. 10: dowep  xdivy rotc rivover rife eaBédpac dpeivwr, 
drt ro cia caréxyec cal arodves carhaewc ardone. Cf. Athen. x. 
p- 428. Females and boys always sat, and the same is the case 
with the rustic folks described by Dio Chrysostom, Orat. vii. 
p- 243. It is so also in the antiques, and when recumbent females - 
occur they are always heterz. See the following woodcuts; also 
Winkelm. Monum. ined. 200; and Alciphr. Hpist. 1. 39. An 
anomaly is presented by an Htruscan painting, in Gerhard, Pit- 
ture Tarquinienst, where on each rAivy a man and a modestly- 
dressed female recline together. 

The couches, and their arrangement, were much the same as 
at Rome. See Gadlus, p.471. There was adifference, however, 
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in the manner in which the guests were distributed on the «tvat 
Among the Greeks only two persons reclined on each xXivn, 
instead of three; as appears from Plato, Symp. p. 175, where 
Agathon says: Zo 0’, "Apiorddnpe, wap’ Eovdivaxor xaraxXivovu; 
and then adds: Seipo, Bwxparec, wap’ gue kardkewwo. And atter- 
wards, when Alcibiades comes in, and finds all the seats occupied, 
Agathon places him between himself and Socrates, and says: 
iwodvere, watdec, “Adxiffidenv, tva éx rpirwr carakénrac, this 
being an exception to the general rule. So Herodotus, ix. 16, 
speaking of the feast given by Attaginos to fifty Persians and the 
same number of Greeks, says: kai opewy ob ywple Exarépoug khivat, 
GANG Tlépony re cal OnPaiov év krdivy éxdory. we dé awd Ssi- 
zvov joay, Sarirdvrwy roy Tépony roy duoxdkuvov “Edda yAdo- 
cay iévra eipscbat, x. td. In works of art the same rule is 
mostly observed, though three, or even more, occasionally recline 
on the same couch. See Millin, Peint. d. Vas. Gr. i. pl. 38, 58, 
76. See also the woodcuts in this and the following Excursus, 

Agathon, it seems, appointed the place of each guest; and 
this was mostly, if not always, the case. Plutarch, who devotes 
a whole chapter to the subject, decides that it is best for the 
host to assign the ywpa. Symp. i. 2. More congenial with 
Roman than Grecian habits is what we read in Atheneus, i. 
p. 47: pera ratra dvacrdvrec carechivOnyer, wo Exacrog Heer, 
ab wepyelvavres Gvopaxdjropa, tov TOY deimvwy rakiapyoy. As 
was also the case among the Romans,’ certain places were more 
honourable than others, and absurd contentions sometimes oc- 
curred among the guests. See Lucian, Conviv. s. Lapith. 9; 
Deor. dial. 13; Plutarch, Sept. Sap. Conv. 3. The place of honour 
seems to have been that next the master of the house. Theophr. 
Char. 21: ‘O 6& puxpoprdrysog rowtrd¢e rie, clog orovddoat él 
Getrvov KAnOaic wap’ abroy roy Kadécavra Karakeipevoc demri- 
oat. Hence Socrates lies next Agathon, who himself lies first 
on the xdivy, or superior, as the Romans said. 

Before reclining, the guests first sat down upon the couches, 
in order that the attendants might take off their sandals and 
wash their feet (tro \wew and drovifay). Plato, Symp. pp. 175, 
213. In somereliefs they are represented as standing during the 
performance of the ablution. See Afarbles of the Brit, Mus. ii. 4. 
This is also seen in the accompanying Plate. 
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A frequently occurring represeftation of Dionysos entering the house of Ica- 
rius ; from a terracotta. (Terracottas in the British Mus. pl.25.) The act 
of ablution is being performed by a Satyr; we may also notice the sitting 
posture of Erigone, with her feet resting on a footstool ; also the meplotpwya 
of the couch, which reaches to the ground, and has a broad border either woven 
or embrvidered on it ; and lastly the adAala with which the wall is hung. 

Even in Phocion’s time, people were so extravagant as to use 
wine and perfumed essences, instead of water. Plutarch, Phoe.20: 
"Qe 8 Ody ext rd Seirvoy GAAny re coPapay EWpa TapacKEev}Y, Kat 
sosovinrypac oivov Ot dpwpdrwav Tpoemepopévouc Toic Elorovat, K.T.A. 

We see from numberless antiques that the posture used, the 
oxijpa rie xaraxdicewe (Plutarch, Symp. v. 6), was with the 
lets arm resting on the cushion behind, zpooxeddAacoy, the right 
hand being thus left free. This is called by Lucian éx’ dyxévog 
cexveiv. Leaiph. 6. A passage in Aristoph. Vesp. 1210, amus- 
ingly illustrates this stage of the repast: | 
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SIA, was oty KatakAlyw, dod avicas. BAEA. etoxnudves. 
BIA, wd! Kedevers KaraxrdiOjvar; BAEA, pndauds, 
@IA, was dal; BAEA. ra yovar’ éxrewve, Kal yuuvarTines: 
Sypby xvTAacoy ceavroy ev rois orphuaci, 
éreir’ émaiveroy Tt Tay YaAKwudTwY* 
dpoony Féaca’ Kpexdds abrns Oaduacor* 
bdwp KaTk xeipds' Tas rTpawélas eigpépery® 
Serrvotmer* droveviuued’* Hdy owévSoper. 
Before the dishes were brought in, slaves harided round water 
(the Homeric yéprul) for washing the hands, cara yewpde é666n, 
Alexis, apud Athen. ii. p. 60. Hence Philoxenos the parasite, in 
a dispute as to which was the best water, wittily decided that it 
was TO Kara yeupde. Athen. iv. p. 156. 
Nothing in the shape of knives and forks being in use, it was 
of course indispensable for the hands to be again washed at the 
conclusion of the meal. See Gullus, p.477. In eating solid food 
the fingers only were used. See the passage of Plutarch quoted 
in the Excursus on Education, p. 236. So too mention is made 
of persons whose hands were particularly callous, or who wore 
gloves to enable them to take the food quite hot. Thus Chrysip. 
pus, ap. Athen. i. p. 5, relates that the notorious gourmand Phi- 
loxenos was accustomed, when at the baths, to dip his fingers in 
hot water, and to gargle his mouth with it, as a preparation for 
the perils of the banquet. See Cratinus, ap. Id. vi. p, 241: 
Kédpuioy rév xaAndrumor mepvaata, 
dy ph col vowels abtov undev Kararehbery. 
und dhor now nerd robrou mémore daicy; 
rot KoptSou, mpodeyw cot exer yap xelpa Kparorcy, 
XaAKhy, axduarov, woAv KpeltTw Tov mupds avrou. 
Also a fragment of Aristophanes, ap. Id. iv. p. 161: 


ére) mapabes abroiow ixOds } Kpéas, 
Kav ph Karec@lwot Kat robs Sakrvaous, 
€0érAw Kpeuacbor Sexdxis. 


Forks were certainly not used, and no mention occurs of knives, 
except in a fragment of Pherecrates, ap. Poll. x. 89: 

Md xaipav ap" evebnneas ; ov. orl elpryacan ; 

dudxarpos ért Béeta vorrhow Kpéa, 

avhp yépwv, avddovros. 
The only implement commonly employed was the spoon, pvovidn, 
puorpor, or puorpos, Pollux, 7b.; where yAdeoa, the Roman ligula, 
as well as coxhiwpvxor, mean the same thing. See the remarks on 
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the cochlear in Gallus, p. 478, These pvoritar, or xotka piorpa, 
were of metal: golden ones are mentioned by Atheneus, iii. 
p. 126. Often, however, a hollow piece of bread served asa sub- 
stitute. See Aristoph. Hquites, 1167, where the sausage-seller 
presents the Demos with such an one. Also Suidas: pueridny. 
wud. KotAoy dprov, ov érolouy, tva Cwpov oc abrod poddcu Cf, 
EKustath. ad Odyss. mi. 457. 

Neither table-cloths nor table-napkins were used. The yeupo- 
paxrpov was merely a towel, which was handed round when they 
washed their hands. Aristoph. apud Athen. ix. p.410: 

Pepe, wat, Taxéws Kard yverpds Hdmp, 

wapdmreume TO NeipsUakT pore 
To cleanse the hands during the meal, the crumb of bread was 
used, which was kneaded to a dough (aropérrecOat, aropayda- 
Ala). Poll. vi. 93: ro dé éxpaystow cal yepdpaxrpor av xpaceirace. 
of S¢ waéhax Talc Kadovupévate GropaydaNiate éxpGrro, al oar rd 
évy rg Gprm padaxov kat orairddec, cig O droWnodpevoe role 
kvotv avré wapéGadror. Or, according to the lexicographer Pau- 
sanias, a kind of dough was specially prepared for this purpose; 
Eustath. ad Odyss. xix. 92: Tavouviac dé gnocy, drt dwouaydahia 
araic, & tpepov ext rd deirvov, sic & rac yElpag aroparrdpevot, 
cira xvoiv EBadrov. Athenus, iv. p. 148, following Harmodios, 
would seem ta confine this usage to Phigalia; but this is a mis~. 
take, for dmoupaydadiat are mentioned by Aristophanes, Lquit. 
414, and 819; which lattet passage proves that they were not 
restricted to the cook, as the Scholiast affirms. Lucian, de Merc. 
Cond. 15, speaks of a later, and indeed a Roman custom. With 
him yepduaxrpoy riléuevov (mantele sternere) is to be understood 
of a table-cloth. 

We are told so little about the attendance, at least by the 
authors of the better period, that it is even doubtful whether the 
guests brought with them their own slaves, or not. In Plato’s 
Symposion, p. 212, Alcibiades is certainly accompanied by axd~- 
Aovfor: but whether they stopped to wait on him is not said, 
though Agathon’s slaves would seem to have discharged all the 
offices required. Later writers unequivocally mention slaves 
who came with, and stood behind, their masters. See Lucian, 
Hermot. 11: wapakaBwy ra xpéa, drdoa rg wardt carom iordre 
wapededoxer, And at the banquet of Aristenetos, described by 

! Y 
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Lucian, Conviv. seu Lapith. 15, 11, and 36, each guest was at- 
tended by his own servant, as well as by one of the host’s domestics, 
Cf Athen. iv. p. 128. 

From an expression of Agathon’s, we see that at that period 
it was the custom to entrust to a slave the superintendence of the 
whole arrangements, and of the rest of the slaves. He says: 
GXN fdc, & mwaidec, rovg GAdove éortdre. wavrwe waparivere 
é,re dy Buidrnode, éreddv rig bpiv pi edeorqxy, 6 éyw odderwrore 
éroinoa. viv oby vopuilovrec, katéue bo bpay Kexhifjobar éxi detrvov 
kat rovade rouge GAXovue, Geparevere, iva bya eratyaper. Plato, 
Symp. p. 175. This e¢earyxwe is the rpareloroue of Atheneus, 
iv. p. 170, and nearly corresponded to the Roman structor. See 
Poll. vi. 18, and iii. 41: 6 68 ravrwy ray wepl ry éoriaoty éripe- 
Novpevoc, rparelorouc. Atheneus li. p. 49, also alludes to a 
custom of presenting each guest, before the meal commenced, with 
a bill of fare, ypapparidiworv. This, however, could scarcely have 
beén a universal practice, though it may have been adopted for 
convenience at extensive entertainments. 

Before proceeding to discuss the materials of one of these large 
banquets, we may devote a few lines to those articles of food 
which in earlier times formed the ordinary diet of all classes, and 
which, at a later period, still constituted the staple of consump- 
tion among the lower orders. The words of Demaratus (Hero- 
dot. vii. 102), rH “EdAdde wevin pev dei core auvrpopdg éart, 
certainly apply to their meals, in aficient times. The Greeks 
then contented themselves with what barely sufficed for suste- 
nance, though the colonies of Ionia and Magna Grecia had long 
adopted a more luxurious style of living. A staple article of diet 
with the Greeks was the pala, something similar to the puls of 
the ancient Romans. It was prepared in various ways, of which 
several are mentioned by Pollux, vi. 76. Cf. Aristoph. Hquit. 1104, 
1165; Acharn. 834; and Vesp. 610, where we have guar} pala, 
which the Scholiast says was é aAgirwy kai olvov, and therefore 
was also called oivodrra. See Poll. vi. 23, 76. A similar dish is 
mentioned by Thucyd. iii. 49: #7O:0r &ua éXatbvorrec olvw Kat édaiy 
dAgera weduppéva. ‘ What gluttons the Persians were to come 
after our porridge, when they had such plenty ! ’ was the exclama- 
tion of Pausanias on seeing the loaded tables of the Persians after 
the battle of Platea: Plutarch, Apophth. Lac. i. p. 919. This 
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pava continued to be the food of the lower classes till a later 
period; Lucian, Zim. 56; Navig. 46. Wheaten-flour, ddevpa, 
was used in making it, as well as the déAdura, which was of barley. 
Plato, de Republ. ii. p. 372: Boébovrar dé éx ev roy xpiay 
adgira oxevalduevor, ex 6€ ray rupwv Grevpa; Ta pev Tépar- 
rec, Ta O& patarvrec; palag yevvaiae Kal dprove émt kddapdy 
riva mapaGadddpevor, 7} dUAAA Kabapa Karaxdwwérrec ... EVWYHCOY= 
rat avrot ré Kal ra TWaLdia: 

After the nafa comes bread, which was sometimes homebaked, 
and made of wheat or barley-meal, but was more frequently 
purchased in the market of the dprorw)at or dpromwXdec. See 
Vespe. According to Atheneus, iii. p. 109, where the various 
kinds are discussed at great length, the bread of Athens was 
reputed to be the best. 

Other simple articles of diet were green vegetables, such ag 
padayn, mallow (xpwrn rpog}, Plutarch, Sept. Sap. Conv. 14), 
Opidad, salad or lettuce, pddavoc, cabbage; also xvayor, beans, 
gaxai, linseed, Oéppoe, lupines. Besides these, herbs of sundry 
sorts, onions and leeks, xpduverv, BodGdc, cxopodoy, were in great 
repute. Aristoph. Acharn. 760; Xenoph. Symp.iv. 7; Lucian, 
Tim. 56; Leaiph. 10. 

With regard to butcher’s meat, lamb, pork, and goats’ flesh 
seem to have been preferred. Sausages, too, 4\Aavrec, and yopdal, 
were very common. See Aristoph. Acharn. 1119. That black- 
puddings were also in request, appears from Aristoph. quit. 208 : 

6 dpdawy ydp dort paxpdy, 6 8 adAAGs ad paxpdr, 
elf aivaronarns éorly b + GAAGSs xm Spdxwv, 
Cf. Sophilos, ap. Athen. iii. p. 125: 
xopony tw ainarirny abry cxevdaoc 
exérevere Tavriyy eué, 

But fish, especially in towns near the sea, was preferred to 
everything else. To this dish the word oor was applied par 
excellence. Athen, vil. p. 276: Eixdrwe wavrwy rév xposody- 
parwv olwy xadrovpévwy ékevixnoey 6 lyOde oi r}y élaiperor 
ébwoyy pdvog obrwe KaAdciobat, dd Tove éxypsavic ~rynkdrag mpde 
ravrny riv towohv. Cf. Plutarch, Symp. iv. 4, 2. It is a re- 
markable fact, to which Plato calls attention, that Homer, though 
he talks of catching fish, never mentions them in any way as an 


article of food. Plato, de Republ. iii. p. 404; so also Plutarch, 
x2 
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de Iside et Osir.8. This wascert*inly not owing to any religious 
prejudice, as was the case among the Egyptian priests and the 
Pythagoreans: perhaps rather the occupation of the fisherman 
was not agreeable to the taste of those times. So Plato, Leg. vii, 
p. 823, calls it, as well as fowling, an apydc Opa, and epwe ob 
agdcpa éXevGéptog, and gives his approval only to the chase. At 
an after period, fish not only formed a main article of subsistence, 
but also a chief object of the gourmand’s attention. So Demos- 
thenes, de Fals. Leg. p. 412, wishing to stigmatise Philocrates 
as a glutton and a spendthrift, says, mépvac jydpale, cal iybig 
wepiiwy: these being certainly the two chief objects of Athe. 
nian extravagance. An alphabetical list of the favourite sorts of 
fish occupies the greater part of the seventh book of Atheneus, 
pp. 281-330. We shall here only allude to the agua:, because 
they were not only much eaten by the better classes, but were 
also a dainty with the lower orders at Athens. Chrysippos, apud 
Athen. vii, p. 285: Thy aginy rjv pev év AOhvate dea riy dai. 
Aeay trepopHor Kai wrwyixdy eivai dacw oWov. Whether they 
were pilchards, anchovies, or herrings, matters little. There were 
several kinds, of which the most prized was the dgpiric. Schol, 
ad Aristoph. Hquit. 643: opddpa o& cal péxpr viv wapa roic 
"AOnvaiow orovddZerar. Besides fresh fish, the Hellespont and the 
Euxine supplied Greece with rapiyn, pieces of large fish cured, 
which formed a cheap and favourite food. See Athen. iii, p. 116. 

The daily provisions were generdily prepared by the female 
slaves, under the superintendence of their mistress. See Excursus 
on The Women. Atheneus, xiv. p. 658, remarks that no comic 
writer, except Poseidippos, mentions a cook among the house- 
slaves: ob0€ yap Gy ebpor rig tudy dovrAoy pdyelpdy Tiva Ev Kw~ 
podig, ry wapa Tocediamw pdve. dovdor 6 dorotol wrapHdGoy 
ird aporwy Maxeddver, x.7.A. On occasions requiring unusual 
culinary skill, there were plenty of cooks to be hired, as we see 
abundantly from the comic writers. So also Aristippos answered, 
when he was reproached, Gri dicny tywv éueoOooaro phropa' 
‘ Kat yap, dray deirvoy txw, pdyepov piobodpar.’ Diog. Laert. 
ii. 72. These professional cooks often came from towns cele- 
brated for their refinements in this art, the pyyavfpara and. 
copiouara of cookery, as Xenophon expresses it, Hier. i. 22. 
In comedy two different masks were used, one for the foreign, 
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the other for the native cook.. Athen. xiv. p. 659: éddour & of 
mara Tov pev woderikdy payeipoy Maiowva, rév & éxrdmoy 
Térreya. Cf Poll. iv. 148. And Antiphanes, ap. Athen. i. p. 27, 
praises €£ “Hcdog péyeipog. But the most celebrated of all seem 
to have been those of Sicily. Plato, de Repudl. iii. p.404: Buve- 
Aud wordiay bor. There were also books treating of the art of 
cookery. Plato, Gorg. p.518: MéOackoe 6 ry dborotay Luyye~ 
yoagwe tiv Zucehucyy, Philoxenes of Cythera composed a poem, 
entitled Acixvoy, which contained directions for cooking a large 
banquet; this is alluded to by the comedian Plato, ap. Athen. i. 
p. 5, in the words, Birofévou carvh ree daprvoia. Callimachos 
also, as we are told by Athenzus, xiv. p. 643, mentions rAaxour~ 
romouka ovyypdaupara by four different authors. But the most 
renowned work of the kind was the Gastrology of Archestratos, 
which Chrysippos called the metropolis of the epicurean philo- 
sophy. Athen. iii. p.104: eixdrwe ay éraivéoete roy kaddv Xpd- 
cinmov, Karidvra axprfseie thy "Esuxovpou pve, Kal eirdrra, 
pnrpéroduy sivae rife pidocogiag abrod riv ‘Apxeorpdrov ya- 
orpodoyiar, iv wavrec ot THY dirtocdgwy yaorpipapyo. Oeoyoriar 
Teva avr eivat Agyouct ry Kadjy ravrny éxoroltar. 

A tediously minute account of the qwarotpya dYdpea Kat 
vrorpiupara is given by Atheneus; and there are also numer- 
ous notices in Aristophanes; e.g. Acharn. 873, 969, 1042, 1090; 
Vesp. 493, 508, etc. 

Here, however, we have only space for a few general re- 
marks on a banquet on a large scale. Im the first place, the 
question arises, whether the Greeks commenced with a pro- 
mulsis or gustus like the Romans. At the time here principally 
referred to, namely, before the Roman conquest, this was pro- 
bably not the case; at all events, these preliminaries did not 
take the. shape of a regular course. In the time of later writers, 
such as Plutarch (Symp. viii. 9, 3), and Athenzeus (ii. pp. 58-64), 
it had become usual, and is denoted by the word zpdroya. 
Atheneus also quotes Phylarchos: Bidapyoc .. . onoiv otruc, 
prhpne ebrvye * aporopa Te mpd Tov deimvou weptedepeTo cadoe 
eidbet ro rpiérov. But this xpéroua has nothing In common with 
the Roman gusius; it was only a draught preceding the meal. 
Still it is not to be denied that certain things were taken as a 
whet to the appetite. See Aristoph. Acharn. 1112: 
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BAN? FH mpd Selarvov Thy pluapkuy KOTESOMAL 


At a later period the puypai rpamrelas, as Plutarch calls them, 
served this purpose; they consisted of oysters and other shell. 
fish, and raw vegetables, as salad and so forth. At an earlier 
period these were brought on at the conclusion of the meal. 
Cf. Athen. ii. p. 101. 

Tt is uncertain whether, as among the Romans, the viands 
were brought in upon a tray, and set on a table standing in 
the centre of the «Aivac, or whether, as in Homer, every guest, 
or at least every KAtn, bad a separate table. The latter is more 
probable, from the universal occurrence of the phrases, ciogéper 
and d@aipsiy TUS TPAaT éfac: and that this refers not to the 
dishes, but to the tables themselves, is evident from a fragment 
of the Acirvoy of Philoxenos, apud Athen. iv. p. 146: 


Els 8 &pepov Sirdar waldes Armapaira. + pdareCay 

tupe, érépay F erepor, 

&Adat 8’ Er epay, 

péxpt ob mAhpwoay olkov. 
Cf. Antiphanes, ap. Id. it. p. 60. The custom in Arcadia appears 
to have been different, piay mace rpareZay cig TO péooy mapart- 
@éaor: Theopompos, ap. Id. iv. p. 149. Besides, in all monu- 
ments representing symposia, before each «chivyn stand one, and 
sometimes several tables, rpirodec or tpamegat, as is seen in the 
accompanying cut, and in those in the following Excursus. Pollux 
takes rpdmeZac to mean the trays, répositoria. He says, vi. 83: 
Woay of rivec Towra: Tparesat, kai Sebrepat, Kal rpirat, Kal 
rpimodes per, &@' Ov ExetvTo..- al 38 émireBéuevat kal aipduerac 
rpdmelar, dc viv payidag Kadovory. Id. x. 81: Kad pujy kat ra 
éwiriBépeva TOUS TplToct rpamelar Kadovvrat, Kat paryidec. Ac- 
cording to this, viands were served up on each of these small tables; 
and this agrees with the antiques. But we see from Plato, de 
Republ. i. p. 854, that the separate dishes were also handed round: 
Somep ot Aixvor rou del mapagepopévov aroryevoyrar, dipracov~ 
reg amply rou mporépov perpiwe arotatoat.  Protagorides, ap. 
Athen. iv. p. 150, mentions as a peculiarity of Egyptian meals, 
that no rpdweLae were employed: Tpirn & gory idéa deirvwy 
Alyurriax}, Topas Gv per ob raparileper wy, muvdxwy dé Tepl- 
gepopévov. ‘This is what Martial, vii. 48, calls cena ambulans. 

Ordinary joints, poultry, and fish, among which the. Copaic 
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eels are particularly celebrated (Aristoph. Acharn. 879; Paz, 
1005), formed of course the staple dishes, but hares (Aristoph. 
passim), xixhat, fieldfares, and many other things, were favourite 
delicacies. 

When all had eaten enough, the tables were removed, which 
was called ape, dmaipey, éxhépery, Dacralery rae rpawélac. The 
floor, on which bones, fruit-shells, &c. had been thrown, was then 
swept, and water was handed round for the guests to wash their 
hands, arovivacOat, whereupon the meal, deirvov, properly so 
called, was closed with a libation. Chaplets and ointments were 
then usually, though not invariably, handed round. So a frag- 
ment of Menander (Mein. p. 94): 

Eft’ eddis ofrw ras tparélas alpere 

pupa, orepavous évoiuacoy, gnmovdas mole, 
See also Plato, Com. ap. Athen. xv. p. 665, and Philyllios, ap 
Id. ix. p. 408. A distinction between the expressions cara yee- 
poc and drovivacGat is drawn by the grammarian Aristophanes, 
apud Athen. ix. p. 408: rapa yap roig warauwic 16 perv ape 
dpicrov kat deixvov déyecOar Kara yewpdc, 7d 08 pera rodT 
aroviibacGa. Cf. Pollux, vi. 92: cai vinbacBar pev ro xpo rij 
rpogiie’ dwovivacba: dé 7d pera ry roodyv. This usage of the 
words appears, however, from other passages, not to have been 
observed. See Philoxenos, ap. Athen. iv. 147; and Plato, Symp. 
p. 175. Along with the water, cujjypa or opfiza, which supplied 
the place of soap, was usually handed round, and, as with us, it 
was often scented. Hence cbwdyc yi, and cpipara ipevdptxra, 
which oceur in Philoxenos and Antiphanes, ap. Athen. ix. p. 409. 

The meal was concluded by the ozovéai, or libation ‘to 
the good genius.’ Xenoph. Symp. 2, 1; Pilato, Symp. p. 176; 
Diod. Sic. iv. 8: gaciv éri rév Seixvwy, Grav axparog oivog 
dderae rao, émdéyeey ‘dyabot daiuovoc’’ bray b& pera 7d 
deizvoy diwdrat xexpapévog Bdare ‘ Awe Lwrijpoc’ exi@wretv. Phi- 
lochoros, ap. Athen. ii, p. 38: Kal Oecpor ero (’Apgecriwy) 
mpoopépecOae pera Ta cira &kparoy pdvoy daov yevoarBa, devypa 
rijc Suvdpews rod ayabod Oeot. 7d dé Noe Hon Kexpapevoy owd~ 
cov Exaorog BovAsrat’ mpoceridéyery b& rob-w rd rou Awe Zw~- 
tijpoc Svopa. Instead of the formula, dyaGot datpovec, it was 
also customary to say ‘byzelac,’ and the goblet out of which this 
libation was made, was called peraverrpov, or peravimrpic, be~ 
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cause it was used pera 7d dwovilacOat. See the passages cited 
by Pollux, vi. 31, and by Atheneus, xi. p. 488; xv. p. 693. 
Plutarch is the only author who says this ceremony took place to 
the sound of the flute. Plut. Sept. Sap. Con. 5; Symp. vii. 8 
4, Cf. Plato, Symp. p. 176. 

This libation being concluded, the zdroc, cuprdctoy, or KBpog 
then commenced. Plato, Symp. p. 176: srovdag obac rouoac- 
Gat cal doavruc tov Oedv . . . rpérecbar xpie réy xdrov, The 
dessert, devrepac rpdwefar, was now served up. In earlier times 
this consisted merely of olives, figs, nuts, &c., which were invari- 
ably accompanied by salt, either pure or mixed with spice, to 
bring out the flavour of the wine, as well as to induce thirst, 
Plutarch, Symp. iv. 4, 3: ob pdvoy roivuy mpde rpodiy adda 
Kal mpdc wordy Oibov eloty of Gdec. Cf. Plaut. Cure. iv. 4, 5; 
Pers. iii. 8,23: nenquam delinget salem. The expression, iin- 
gere salem (dda dslyerv, Diog. Laer. vi. 57), shows how it was 
taken. So also the concha salis puri, Hor. Set. i.3,145 and Qd. 
i. 16, 14. But the Greek authors are more explicit respecting 
this custom: thus Athen. ix. p. 866; kat drag dé fdvepévove 606 
éy &hAatc tapodiow. This answers to the (sal) oderibus additis, 
Plin. Nat. Hist. xxxi. 7, 41: and the GAag Ouyuérag, Aristoph. 
Acharn. 1099. So also the proverb, od rept GAa cai cupevor, said 
of those who stuck to the salt and cummin, and neglected the 
sweetmeats, Plutarch, Symp.iv. 1,3. A kind of cake strewed 
with salt, éréraera, was also eaten with the wine. Cf. Aristoph. 
Eequit. 103, 1089: éréxacra Aslyerv. See also the Scholiast on 
both places. The passage which seems to allude most explicitly 
to eating salt with wine is one in Herodotus, i. 133, where the 
Persian luxury is compared with Greek frugality : @trowot dé dXi- 
yous. xpéwrras (oi Hépear), érepoptpage d€ woddolot, Kai ov‘ dhéot 
cal Ou rodrd Gace Wépoat, ruvg "EhAqvag otreouévove rewarrag 
waverOat, dre oot axo Osimvov mapagopéerar ovdéy Adyou Géur. 
el O€ rt wapadépotro, eaOiovrac &v ob waverGar, Here the proper 
reading is undoubtedly, cat ok Gear, if not &\dou. The Persians 
may well have thought the aAzc of a Grecian dessert, obdév Ad-you 
dEwy. Lastly, we may refer to the proverb,. ddiay rpuray, Phi- 
lost. Hpist. Apoll. Tyan. 7, with which compare Pers. St v. 
(188: regustatum digito terebrare salinum. 

In the times of the middle and later comedy, when all sorts 
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of sweetmeats had been introduced, the mention of ade seldom 
occurs; yet in the account which Anaxandrides gives of the 
wedding feast of Iphicrates, &\e¢ are introduced along with oxd- 
pobor, xpduvoy and ciddwy. At this later period the debrepae 
rpamelat had a variety of names, as ériddpmia, émidermva, érigo- 
onjpara, éraixhia (Hustath. ad 1. xviii. 245), rd évredec detrvor 
(Lucian, Conv. s. Lapith. 38), vwyadeduara, &c. But the names 
which most frequently occur are devrepat rpdmeLar and rpayi- 
para, See the fragment of Aristotle’s treatise wept péOnc, apnd 
Athen. xiv. p. 641: Té pév ody ddov dtadépey rpaynpa Bowparog 
vopusréoy Gcov edeopa TpwyaXdiov. rotro yap warptoy rovvoua Tot 
"EdAnow, évet év tpayhuact ra Bowpara raparidervrar. dedrep 
ov xakée ouwev eixeiv 6 ap&rog Sevrépay mpocayopetoag Tpt- 
melav, Ovrwe yap émidopmiopoe tic 6 Tpaynuariopde éort, Kat 
deimvoyv Erepov wapariberac tpaynuara. Here we should pro- 
bably read, érel év rpayipact cal Powpara wapariberrar. In 
Aristotle’s time various édéopara—properly so called—as hares, 
ducks, and game of different sorts, were brought in along with 
the dessert. See Athen. iii. p. 101, and xiv. p. 642. 

The chief object of the dessert, besides the pleasure to the 
palate which its dainties afforded, was to keep up the desire of 
drinking. See Aristot. Probl. xxii. 6: Aca ri ra rpayhpara 
ideoréov 3 7} Evexa tov mieiv ixavdv; ob yap pdvoy woréov ric 
délne yapiy Tije éx Toig otrlowe, AAG Kal pera rd owrioy, Cheese 
was usually introduced, ind the most celebrated was that of 
Sicily. See the fragments of Antiphanes and Hermippos, apud 
Athen. i. p. 27, and of Philemon, ap. Id. xiv. p. 658. Aristo- 
phanes, too, frequently alludes to it. That which came from 
Tromileia in Achaia was also in high repute, as we see from the 
last-named passage in Atheneus. Dried figs, ioyddec, were also 
eaten, and although those of Attica were very fine-flavoured, 
gourmands preferred those from Rhodes. Hermippos, ap. Athen. 
i. p. 27. Olives also were introduced, especially those that had 
ripened on the tree and become quite shrivelled (¢ucol xat dpume- 
réic): dates from Syria and Egypt, for the fruit of the Grecian 
palm was not eatable (Plutarch, Symp. viii. 4,1); nuts, capva, 
a term which comprehended all axpddpva, and therefore almonds 
and chestnuts (drra xépva, Aristot. Probl. xxii. 7); also fresh 
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fruit of course. On this subject consult the second and third 
books of Atheneus, passim. 

Cakes also, for which, as aforesaid, Athens was renowned, 
were a principal feature of the dessert. See Thucyd.1.126: em- 
yoo Oipara,  Atheneeus, in his third and fourteenth books, 
mentions several sorts, differing in materials and shape, many of 
which may appertain to the Roman era. The most usual form 
was round, and hence the seed of the mallow was called zAaxoitc. 
Athen. ii. p. 58: ®aviag Se gv rote duricolg pyot, THC iypépov 
paraxns 0 omeppariKcoe Timog KahEtrat whakove, Empepiic wy aire. 
Cf Aristoph. Acharn. 1125: wAaxovrroe TUpOVUTOS KUKAOS. 


EXCURSUS II TO SCENE VI. 


THE SYMPOSIA. 


HE Roman comissatio was quite independent of the cena, 
as has been shown in Callus, p. 125, note, and in like 
manner the cvprdooy or réroc of the Greeks must not be con- 
founded with the deimvov. Itis true that deirvoy was usually 
followed by the zéroc, as is the case in many instances already 
cited ; yet the scenes are changed, and fresh personages frequently 
enter on the stage. During the meal no wine was brought on 
table, and we must consider as an exception to the rule the 
account in Atheneus, ili. p. 125: Gre 0 ertvov Kai yAucuy oivor 
perake éoGiovrec,” Arekic nowy év Apwridy. 
Eionaber  ’ralpa pépovea roy yAuKiy 
éy apyup@ wornple werdxyye Til, K.T.A, 
At all events, unmixed wine was not drunk till after the libation. 
Cf. Plutarch, Symp. viii. 9, 3. 

These symposia were enlivened by varied conversation, music, 
dancing, and other arts, together with games and divertissements 
of all sorts. Itis this mirthful and joyous tone that gives the 
chief zest to the graceful narrative of Xenophon, the vivid fresh- 
ness and truthfulness of whith at once convince us that it is taken 
from the life. And not less interesting is the story of Plato, so 
redolent of soul and imagination, and whose matter and form 
almost tempt us to forget that a discussion so artfully planned 
could never have been improvised. It was an unhappy thought 
of Plutarch’s—if indeed the work be his—to range beside these 
masterpieces the tedious disputation of his seven sages, whose 
wire-drawn subtleties are only exceeded by the tasteless absurdities 
of the Deipnosophists in Atheneus. Of quite a different order is 
Lucian’s Lapithan feast, which though, according to his wont, 
somewhat caricatured, yet teems with pleasant satire and humor- 
ous strokes of character. The dramatis persone in Xenophon 
and Plato are, it is true, of so highly intellectual a cast, that we 
cannot take their conversation to represent the average tone of an 
ordinary convivial meeting; yet, with some modifications, these 
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compositions will serve as valuable sketches to aid us mm the 
composition of a more unpretending picture. 

The Greeks, besides wine, ofvoc dymédrvoc, knew of no other 
drink except water. It is true that Diodorus Siculus, iv. 2, relates 
that Dionysos invented a drink from barley: eipeiy 9 abrdy rat 
ro éx ripe kpiOijc KxaracKxevalousvoy ropa TO mTpocayopevcuevoy 
pev tn’ éviwy [uBoc, ob modu O€ Aeu@dpevoy Tig wept roy olvoy 
ebwdiag. The names Spiroc and mivog are applied to this by Eu- 
stathius, ad Il. xi. 6837; xxii. 283; and this mead-like drink was 
probably common in Egypt (see Herodot. ii. 77), as was the palm- 
wine in the palm-regions of Asia (Herodot. i. 193, 194); but there 
is nothing to lead us to suppose that such liquors were ever intro- 
duced into Greece; and indeed the abundance of the more gener- 
ous beverage rendered any substitute unnecessary. Wine therefore 
was the ordinary drink of all, even of slaves and journeymen, 
though what they got was mostly sorry stuff. See Demosth. adv. 
Lacr. p. 933: 76, re oivapiwov 7d Koov, dydohxovra ordpyvor tke~ 
ornkérog olvov, Kat ro Taptxog GvOpwry Tivt yewpyo TwapEKopi- 
ero évr@ tAolw ... Tog épyarace Toig mepl THY yewpyiav ypHoba. 
Plutarch, Comp. Arist. c. Cat. 4: musiv, Ov épyadrae wivovcr cai 
Oepawovrec, olvov. The extraordinary cheapness of the wine makes 
these passages intelligible, and accounts too for its somewhat exces- 
sive use. For its price, see Bockh’s Public Keon. of Athens, p. 98, 
In the very earliest ages wine was regarded as the chief source of 
joy, and agreeably to this idea, Museeus and Eumolpus made the 
reward of the virtuous in Hades to consist in perpetual intoxica- 
tion. Plato, de Republ. ii. p. 863: sie Goov yap ayaydrrec ro 
A6yw kal Karakdivayrec, Kal oupwdswov TéY dciwy karackeud= 
cavrec éorepavwpévouc rototor tov &ravra ypdvov ion cuvyev 
peOvorrac, trynodpevoe Kaddorov dperijg purdor péOnv aidwrioy. 
Sobriety was in no case one of the prime virtues of the Athenian; 
even Plato is of opinion that a man ought to become intoxicated 
at the Dionysia; Leg. vi. p. 775: wivew 6é elg wéOnv ovre &ddobi 
mov mpéret, whyv év raig rou rov olvoy Edvrog Oeov sopraic. 
Symposia, at all times, were apt to end in intoxication, and were 
therefore forbidden in Sparta and Crete. Mim. p. 320. Still 
Plutarch tells an anecdote of Agesilaos as symposiarch: Apophth. 
Lac. i. p. 880. Cf Id. Cleom. 13; Athen. x. p. 432. 

- With regard to the Grecian wines, and the various qualities 
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and excellences of the different growths, very little is known; and 
the Greeks were by no means such connoisseurs in this respect as 
the Romans. Wine was bought from samples, as we see from 
Lucian, Hermot. 58; Eurip. Cycl. 149; but provided it suited 
their taste, people were not very particular as to what hill or 
district it came from. In early times the general name oivog was 
ordinarily used. Demosthenes, adv. Lacr. p. 935, enumerates a 
few of the chief districts where it was grown: way yao dieu 
rovvavriov sie rov Udvroy oivog elodyerac éx rOv Trorwr TY wEpt 
jae, &x Terapnbov xat Ko, xat Odowe cat Mevdaioc. If we add 
to the wines here mentioned those of Chios, Lesbos, Naxos, and 
the Upduvioc, the names of the more celebrated sorts are ex- 
hausted. A few others are mentioned by Strabo, xiv. 1, 15, 47; 
and Athen. i. p. 28, seq. Chian wine, probably, was the most 
costly, as appears from the defence of Demetrius before the 
Areopagus; Athen. iv. p. 167: "AAG Kal viv, elrev, EXevOepig 
fa. kab yap sratpay txw thy caddlorny cal adixd obdéva, val 
nivw Xiov olvov. The Pramnian, on the other hand, which was 
famous in Homer’s time, was not liked at Athens, because it was 
harsh, avornpdc. Athen. i. p. 30: ofp “Aptorogarye oby ijdeoOa 
"AOnraiove dnot Aéywr, rov AOnvaiwy ofjpov obre wonraic FoeoBar 
oxAnpoic Kat dorepngeory ovre Lpapviowe oxAnpoic oivotg cuvdyouct 
rac dppic Tre kat rTHy Kodiay, GAN’ dvOoopig Kal wérorve vexrapo~ 
crayet. Aristophanes frequently refers to the Thasian wine, 
No mention is made, in eawly times, of Italian wines; though it 
is probable that in the palmy days of the Italian and Sicilian 
cities the growth was cultivated, and the produce shipped to 
Greece, as was the case with the Sicilian cheese and other articles 
of consumption. Theopompos, however, ap. Athen. i. p. 26, ap- 
pears well acquainted with them, and mentions their individual 
peculiarities; and in Lucian, Navig. 18, the person who dreams 
that he is rich, determines for the future to have nothing but 
civoy 2 "Iradiag on his table. Nevertheless, Pollux, vi. 16, says: 
obmw yap of madazwt TOY "Iradtarny axpiBie yoecav. The colours 
of the wines were red, péAac, white, and yellow. Athen. i. p. 32: 
rév clywy & pév revkdc, 6 88 «Bide, 6 de pédac. See Gallus, 
p. 491. The red is said to have been grown first in Chios ; 
Athen, i. p.26: Oedroprog 8é ono, rapa Kiocg tpwrove yevéobat 
rov ptéXava olvoy ... 6 8} Aevade olvog dobevrg Kal Aerrdc. 6 Ge 


sedpoe wérres pGov, Enpavrixog dy. 
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Different sorts were occasionally mixed together. See Theo- 
phrastus, apud Athen. i. p. 32; Plutarch, Symp. iv.1, 2. The 
addition of sea-water to wine is first mentioned by Dioscor. v. 27; 
Plutarch, Quest. Nat. 10; Athen. i. p.26. Plutarch also relates - 
that the casks were smeared with pitch, and that the Eubeang 
mixed resin with the wine. Symp. v. 8, 1. Spiced wine was 
common in the time of the new comedy. Pollux, vi. 1: ro dé 
Tpippa Towa yy pera dowparwyv Tapa roig véowg Kwpixotc. Also 
Athen. i. p. 31: éyp&vro © of apyaion kal mwpari rene & dpw- 
pdrwy Karacxevalopévm, O éxadovy rpiupua. Honey was also’ 
added; Theophrast. ap. Athen. i. p. 82: roy év rO mpuraveiy 
Gddpevoy Oavpacrdy sivat thy Hoovhy. horupévos ydp gor. ep. 
GBdrAdover yap sig Ta Kepdpea oraic pédire dupdoarrec, ore r}r 
sounyv ax’ abrov, ry dé yAuKurnra dd Tov oratrdc ap Paverr 
rov olvoyv. The mixture of unguenta with wine, which was 
practised by the Romans (see Gallus, p. 493), is here and there 
mentioned among the Greeks. Al. Var. Hist. xii. 31: Té oe, 
ol éxciva roig “EAXnet tpudiic arddekics pipm yap olvoy py. 
vuvres OUTS Erivov Kal UrepnvayKalovTo THY TOLAUTNY KpaoLY, Kat 
éxadeiro 6 olvog puppivirng. In support of this he quotes Philip- 
pides, a poet of the new comedy. Cf Plutarch, Sept. Sap. 
Conv.3. Lastly, the Greeks prepared by boiling an &/nua civov, 
answering to the Roman sapa and defrutum. Athen. i. p. 31: 
éxypavro yap Epboi¢ olvag. See-Gallus, p. 486. 

Age was considered a recommendetion; see Pind. Ol. 9, 52: 
aivet 5& wadatoy peév oivoy, See Eubul. ap. Athen. i. p. 265 and 
Alexis, ap. Id. ii. p. 86: 


otvoy Se rby wadadraroy omouhakoney, 


Cf. Plutarch, Von Posse Suav. 4. But it is doubtful whether 
they kept wine so long as the Romans did. From Athen. xiii. 
p- 584, we see that sixteen years was considered a very great 
age for wine: ériddvro¢g O€ revog olvov év Wuernpidly puxpdry Kal 
elmdyroc Ort exracdexaérnc, Mixpde ye, eon, we rooovrwy érév. Cf 
Lucian, Lewiph. 6. 

The wine was mixed either with hot or cold water before being 
drunk. Cf. Gallus, pp. 491, 494. The calda was not peculiar 
to the Romans, and Oepyov Uowp is often mentioned, and in the 
pure Greek period See Xenoph. Memor. iii. 18, 3: Plato, de 
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Republ. iv. p. 487; Athen. viii. p. 352, and iii. p. 128, where a 
number of instances are collected. There seems to have been a 
vessel expressly designed for keeping water hot; this perhaps is 
the irvokéBne of Lucian, Lexiph. 8. When the wine was mixed 
with cold water, this was obtained as fresh as possible, and, even 
at an early period, snow was employed to keep it cools mdoig dd 
xidvoc. See Alexis, ap. Athen. ii. p, 124: 
kal xidve, pev ive maparKkevd Couey. 

Dexicrates, ap. Id.: Ei dé peOtw, cat yidva rivw, «rd. This 
was attempted even in summer. Xenoph. Memor. ii. 1, 30: 
olvove O& woAvTEXETeC mapackevagn Kai Tov Ogpoue Kiva mepeOé~ 
ovea fnreig. Athenseus mentions ice-houses; but the common 
way was merely to cover the snow or ice with chaff. Plutarch, 
Symp. vi. 6, 1: Kal yap axtpore oxapyavoivrec abriy cat repioréd- 
Aovrec ipariowg ayvarrog ext woddy xpdvoyv diarnpover. Snow 
seems to have been a regular article of traffic at Athens, as it 
is now at Naples. Huthycles, ap. Athen. supra: mpérog pév 
eldey et yuov éor ovia. It was often mixed with the wine itself, 
as we see from the sarcasm of Gnathena, related by Machon, ap. 
Athen. xiii. p. 579 : 

Tlap& Tvadatyn Al@:dos wivwy wore, 

' Wuxpér 7’, pn taryyetov, & Trdbaw’ Eves. 

Tov ody yap, elrev, éripeAws, @ Alpire, 

eis ard y cel Spauarwy éubdrrouer. 
Straining, so usual among the Romans, is seldom mentioned. 
Epilycus, however, ap. Athen. 1. p. 28, mentions Xio¢ cai Odotoc 
HOnpévoc, Cf. Poll. vi. 18: caxciag d€ 6 devAtepévoc, kal caxrog 
wap’ Ebrddcdt. Id. x.753 and Dioscor. v. This was most likely 
dong through wool. There are doubtful allusions to this practice 
in Plato, Symp. p. 175, and Aristoph. Vespe, 701. 

Wine was always drunk diluted, and to drink it axparo¢ was 
looked on as a barbarism. Plato, Leg. i. p. 637. According to 
Zilian, Var. Hist. ii. 37, Zaleucos imposed a law upon the Locrians, 
according to which any person doing so, even if sick, unless by 
the prescription of the physician, was punishable with death. 
The custom of diluting wine can be traced up to the earliest 
period, and its origin is referred to Amphictyon. Athen. il. p.38: 
Prsxopoe dé gyno "Apgucriova, roy “AOnvaiwy Pacrdéa, paldvra 
wap Avovicov mv rod olvov xpaoww, mpGroy kepdoat. Hustath. 

Z 
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ad Odyss. xvii. 205. The usage continued long in force, and any 
departure from it was not only considered a sign of great intem- 
perance, but as highly injurious, both mentally and corporeally. 
From Herodotus, vi. 84, we learn that the Spartans fancied 
Cleomenes had gone mad by drinking neat wine, a habit he had 
learned from the Seythians: éx rovrov ¢cé pavijvai pur vopullovar 
Sraprejrat. So Mnesitheos, apud Athen. ii. p. 36: 

éay 8 icov tow mporbepy, maviay morect* 

éay 8 &xparov, waptAvew Tév Twudrar, 
Cf. Plato, Leg. vi. p. 773; Plutarch, An seni resp. ger.13: patvd- 
pevov Uedv Eréow Ged vngovre cudpovilecbar kodalopuevov. Cf. Id. 
de Aud. Poét. 1: ddatpet F xpGoce rod olvov rd BAdrroy, And 
from the prevalence of this custom, ofvoc always means diluted 
Wine, cexpayiévoc being understood, unless d&xparog is expressly 
mentioned. Plutarch, Conjug. Prec. 20: ro xpama, xaizor tearoe 
peréxov wAsiovoc, oivey Kadotper. 

The proportions of the mixture varied with the habits of the 
drinkers. Plutarch, de Pyth. Or. 23: 6 pév yap olvoc, dc reyes 
Xaiphywy, roig tpdroe Kepayyvrar rév mivévrwy. Id. Symp. v. 
4,2: mpecGurépoug dvrag eidwc, oby beapsi yatpovrag, AN’ dxpa- 
rorépw, Kabdmep: ot GAAox yepovrec, Ewereivar Kedevet THY Kpdoty, 
Cf. Aristot. Prodi. iii. 3. In Sparta dxparéorepov rive was called 
éxtoxubifey. Herod. vi. 84; Chamel. ap. Athen. x. p. 427. 
With regard to the usual proportions, see Gallus, p. 129, note. 
There was always more water than Wine; and the mixture icov 
tow, half and half, was repudiated as highly intoxicating. From 
Atheneus, Plutarch, and Eustathius, we gather that the usual 
proportions were six parts of water to two, three, or four of wine. 
The first of these, which is recommended by Hesiod, was consi- 
dered idapic by most people, and was called Barpdyote vivoxoeiv. 
See Pherecrates, apud Athen. x. p. 480. But some wines would 
bear this quantity of water; see Poll. vi.18: érjvouy dé oivoy roy 
rola dépovra, tovréore TO tperovy rov Ydarag. Such wine is called 
roAugdoog by Aristophanes, Plut. 853. The opposite to this is 
avroxpag. Poll. vi. 24. | 

The mixing took place, according to ancient custom, in a large 
bowl, hence called xparfp ; and from this it was distributed into 
the cups of the drinkers. Procl. ad Hesiod. ‘Epy. 744: 6 peév 


yp kparijo mpovxerro Kowvog év raig rparélace* éx dé rife olvoxdng 
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dipudpevoe émivov ol auvodervovvrec. The oivoydn answered the 
same purpose as our ladle; see Poll. vi. 19; x.75. The passage 
in Hesiod, pntéror’ oivoydyny ribépev Kpnrijoog tarepbev mevovrwy, 
probably refers to some superstitious belief that it was unlucky 
to lay the ladle across the kparijp, an act which might imply a 
cessation of the carouse. The oivoydy was quite different in form 
from the cvafoc, being shaped more like a tankard, as we see 
from many antiques. Panofka, Recherches, Pl. v. 101. These 
craters are found in representations of Bacchic scenes, as well as 
of mere symposia. See Stuart, Aniig. of Ath. vol. i. ch.iv. pl. 11. 
See also the accompanying plate, 

The custom of mixing all the wine at once lasted till a late 
period, as appears from Theophrastus, Char. 18, where one 
feature of the character of a wepiepyoe is said to be wAeiw ce 
éravaykdoat roy mwatda Kepdoat, 7} dca dbvavrac ol mapdyres 
éxmueiv. But occasionally the water and the wine were mixed 
in the separate goblets. Xenophanes, ap. Athen. xi. p. 782: 

OQv5E nev ev KbAL mpdrEepoy Kepdoaté Tis olvoy 

ey x Eas, BAN GSwp, nal cabdrepGe webu. 

Theophr. Jb.: "Ewei cal r& wept rv xpdow évaytiug eiye To 
wahaoy ro viv wap “EdAnow rdpyorri, ob yap 76 téwp éri 
rov oivoy éwéyeov, GdX’ ext rd Udwp rév civoy. The mixture in 
the crater was from time to time renewed according to the re- 
quirements of the guests. Kubulos, ap. Athen, ii. P. 36: 

Tpeis ep pdvous *tpariipas eyKepavrtio 

Tols ed hpovovo. Tov wey iryelas Eva, 

by mp@rov éxmivovat* Toy 88 Sedrepov 

Epwros Hdovijs re* Toy rpirov B Frvov, 

bv exmridvres of copol KexAnpevot 

otkade Ba®iCova’. 6 dé rérapros obK Ert 

huérepds gor’, GAA’ UBpews’ 6 86 wepyrrds Bors: 

exros dé nduwy’ EBdouos 8 brworiwy, 

6 & BySo00s KAnripos: 6 8’ vars xoags* 

Séxaros 6¢ uavlas, dore nal BohrAAEw roi. 

To conduct the symposion, raidaywyeiy cvprdowr, (Plato, 
Leg. 1. p. 641,) an dpywr rij¢ wécewe, cvptociapyoc, or Baoireve, 
was selected, and to his behests the company had to submit. He 
was generally chosen by the throw of the asiragali; see Gaillus, 
p- 499; Plato, however, makes Alcibiades elect himself to this 
office. Symp. p. 218: dpyovra otv tiv aipctpor rife wécewe, 
éwe av dpeic ixaviic winre, Euavrdr. : 
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The symposiarch determined the proportions of the mixture, 
and the number of the «iafoc; he could also impose fines, and so 
forth. On this subject Lucian, Saturn. 4, is tolerably explicit: 
tre kal Paccdéa pdvoy é¢ arayruy yevéoOar TP Gorpayady Kpa- 
rhoavra, &o pare eémeraxGeinc yedoia émiraypara Kat avroc 
imerdrre Exo, TE EV aloypoy re wept abrov édvaPoijea, ro 
dé yupvdy dpyhoacbae Kat dpduevor tiv abdyrpiba Tele THY oikiay 
wepuenOeiv. The practical jokes do not appear to have been re~ 
markably novel or ingenious; fora specimen, see Plutarch, Symp. 
i. 4,3: mpoordrrovres geet Peddoic, Hj krevifeoBar padaxpore, 7 
doxwr.ade ywrotc. “Qoreo "Ayamhrope To) "Axadnuaix@ Nerrov 
éyovre kat caredOrynkos ro oxédog émnpedlovres ot Euprdrac 
ravrac éxédevoay emi rod debvod odds gorérag éxmiiv To Torh~ 
pio # Snplay caraGadeiv. rod de mpoordccey TepleAOdvrog ig 
avroy éxédevos TAYTAC, OUTWC TLELY WE dv atroy tower? Kat Kepapiou 
Kevou Kopioévroc ele rovro Tov doberij woéoa Kabete ékémrte rd 
rorhptov, of & dddoe ware, WE ipatvero metpwpévore advvaror 
acérway thy Cnuiay. The system of proposing questions in turn 
oceurs in Plato, Symp. p. 214. 

‘As the way in which ‘the symposion went off depended in a 
great measure on the symposiarch, Plato requires that he should 
be a wise and sober person. Leg. 1. p. 640: vigovra re kal 
copov dpyovra peOvovrwy Sei xabiorava Cf. Aristot. de Repub. 
i112. The domestics occupied with, the cyathos and crater were. 
under his control, even in a stranger's house ; these were called 
olvoydot, and olvnpot Beparorre, and were usually young slaves ; 
and if no symposiarch had been selected, the guests themselves 
called for what they wanted. See Xenoph. Symp. 2, 26. 

The dexterity of the oivoxooe was chiefly shown in handing 
the cylix and other vessels. Pollux, vi. 95: Oi dé oivoydo ra 
ExT MPATA Lerduvovrwv re Kal duavenroyTwy Kat KdvZovrwy Kat 
cabapdvruy. Kal Tac giddag ert ray daxrvhwy iixpwy éxérwoar, 
apoopépovrec Tog ovpmérate ebraBdc. Also Theagenes, ap. 
Heliod. thiop. vii. 27: kai axpow rote Saxridote Eroxay THY 
@iddny. Cf Xenoph. Cyrop. i. 3,8, Itisa mistake to, suppose 
that they had also yuvaixac otvoxdove : into this error Eustathius, 
ad Odyss. i. 146, was led by Athenzus, x. p. 425. The single 
instance there alleged, from the court of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
proves nothing. Hetere, however, may occasionally have dis- 
charged the office. : 
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Before proceeding to the carouse, the company usually agreed 
upon the rpdroc rijg Tocewc. Plato, Symp. p. 176: riva rpdéxor 
fdvora miopsOa ; from which passage it appears that zivey door 
av Esaoroc PovAnrar, éravayxec dé pndév elvat, was not usually 
allowable, but that every one was subject to the symposiarch, 
who could force him to drink; iver rpde Biav, dvayxaZecBar. 
Drinking a prescribed quantity was a usual punishment: see also 
thenext Excursus. It wascustomary, at least at Athens, to drink 
out of small goblets, or, at all events, to begin with them, after- 
wards resorting to larger. Diog. Laert. i. 103: “EAAnvec dpyé- 
pevot pev év puxpote mivovor, wAnobévrec de év peyddou. Some 
of these were of a tolerable size, holding twenty cia6or, or nearly 
two sevenths of a xotg, i.e. about a quart. See Alexis, ap. 
Athen. x. p. 481: 

Ov cupmociapxos Fy yap, GAAG Shuos, 
6 Xaipéas xudbovs mporivey exoow. 

But this is nothing to what is told of Alcibiades and Socrates. Plato, 
Symp. p. 218: Gra geptrw “Ayabwy ei ri gorty Exrwpa péya: 
paidrov 6€ obdev Osi. AAA dépe, Tal, Paval, rv Wuxrijpa éxelvor, 
iddvra abrov whéov 7} oxTw KorvAag ywpotvra, Totroy éumdn- 
capevoy mparov pev avrov éxmety, xr. Hight cotyle equalled 
two thirds of a yovc, more than half a gallon. According to 
Ephippos, apud Athen. x. p. 434, Alexander drained off a goblet 
holding two xovc, or a gallon and a half. Such vessels might 
well be termed Aourpa or gpéara; not to mention that they had 
to be emptied without taking breath, adrvevori or dyvorl wivecy. 
Plutarch, Symp. iii. 8; Alexis, ap. Athen. x. p. 431; Lucian 
Lexiph. 8. But of course the custom varied in different places. 
See Athen. xi. p. 463: dre rpdro. eiot réoewv Kara wodete ieoL, 
wo Kpiriag rapiornoty év 7h Aaxedaoviwy mwodirelg Ota TovTwr, 
6 pev Xiog kai Odawog év peyddur kvdrikwy éxdéiia, 6 9 "Arrixdc 
éx puxpiy émidéiia, 6 dé Oerradicde éxmopara xpomiver bre ay 
Bovhwvrat peyddra. This éridéiia, or properly él defia was 
observed not only in drinking, but in everything that the guests 
did in order. Thus Plato de Repub. iv. p. 420: émt debid Sia- 

wiver. Id. Symp. p. 214: ert deka Adyow eiwetv. Lb. p. 228: 

éracveity and wivey évi debid. The mpomwivery gedornciag was 

exactly like drinking toasts or healths. Athen. xi. p. 498: 

aAypotvreg yap mpoemivoy GAAfAore pera Tporayopevcews. So. 
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in Heliodor. -ihiop. iii. 11: mpogmrevev 0 Oeayévye, kat adxwr, 
éxaor@ pirorneiay. See Lucian, Gall. 12. 

The conversation was of an unrestrained and varied kind; 
and it was the inborn vivacity and ready wit of the Athenian 
that lent these symposia their principal charm. Intellectual col- 
loquies, such as those described by Xenophon and Plato, were 
naturally of rare occurrence; and were even thought out of 
place; so Plutarch says, Symp.i. 1,1: py detv, dorep oixodé- 
orovar, év oivy o0éyyerOat ddocogiay. When gamesand other 
pastimes were introduced, every one present took part in them, 
and the company never relapsed into such a passive state as at 
Rome, where dxpoduara and Geduara, lectures, concerts, con- 
tests of gladiators, and mimes, were put in requisition to fill up 
the pauses in the repast: and so utter was the want of genuine 
taste, that even the dialogues of Plato were dramatised for this 
purpose. See Plutarch, Symp. vii. 8,1. At Philip's court, ac- 
cording to Demosthenes, still more insipid amusements were 
devised; Olynth. ii. p. 23: dourove 34 wept abrdov eivae Ayorde 
(abdnrag Herm.) cai xddakac, nal rorovrove advOpwroug, olove 
peOvobévrag opxeiobae roiaidra, ola éyh viv dxve woe ipa dvo- 
paca. didov 8 Ore ratr’ goriy adybi Kal yap od¢ évbérde 
wadvreg aahdavvor, de wokv rHv Oavparoromv doeyeorépovg 
dvrac, KadXiav exetvoy rov donpdccov Kat rowvrove dvOpwrove, 
pipoug yedoiwy cal mownrag aleypiy dopdrwy, dv eig rove cvy- 
dvrag rowtou Evexa rod yedkacOqvar. At the courts of the 
successors of Alexander things reached a still lower ebb. Thus 
we are told that naked Thessalian women danced before Anti 
gonos. Athen. xiii. p. 607. But pure Greek manners began, 
from this period, rapidly to decline. 

Music and the dance were certainly favourite amusements at 
the symposia. Female flute-players were indispensable for the 
sacrifice; they usually remained in attendance, and there are but 
few antiques representing symposia where either they or citha- 
ristria are not present. Plato would willingly have dispensed 
with them; as we see from Symp. p. 176: rv pév dpre eiced~ 
Gotcay abdAnrplia yaipey édv abdovoay Eavry, Hj edy ye Bovdyrat, 
raic yuvaét rate Evéov. He uses stronger language still in Pro- 
tag. p. 847: Gwou d€ Kahol x&ynOot Evprdrat cai werakevpévoe 
ciety, otk dy ‘doce otr abAnrpisac, obre dpynorpidac, obrE 
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wadrpiag, &Aha abrove atroie ikavove dvrac kuveivat. Plutarch, 
Symp. vii. 7, 8, differs on this point from Plato, and indeed the 
latter seems rather too severe in his strictures on music and 
dancing. 

In many cases still graver objections might be urged against 
the presence of these flute-players, and most likely they were 
often but little removed from hetere. In Plautus they are 
always such, and the same is unequivocally apparent in many 
yase-paintings. See a curious story related by the Stoic Perszus, | 
apud Athen. xiii. p. 607. On the subject of the other amuse- 
ments, the games, and so forth, consult the notes to Scene vV1., 
as well as the following Excursus. 


EXCURSUS III TO SCENE VI. 


THE GAMES. 


(* the various games enumerated by Pollux, ix. 7, under 
the title, epi roy év cvprociotg wadwy, many were peculiar 
to the symposion, while others were merely the amusements of 
children; the discussion of the latter would be foreign to our 
present purpose, though it is curious to notice that several of 
them are practised with little change even at the present day. 

The songs called oxdAca, Inasmuch as they were often im- 
provised on the occasion, here claim mention. See Igen, Bxddca, 
h.e. Carm. Conviv. Gree. 

From a very early period, guessing riddles, aivvypara or 
yptpot, was another favourite intellectual amusement. The dis- 
tinction drawn between these two words by Pollux, vi. 107, 
seems hardly to be borne out by the usage of the best period; 
he sayS: r&v pev ovproriiy atveypa Kal ypipoc. TO péey mardiay 
elyev, 6 6 ypipoc Kai orovdyy. See Plato, de Republ. v. p. 4793 
ef. Athen. x. p. 452, where a mere jest is called ypigoc; also in 
Diogenes Laertius, 1. 91, the word atvvyya is applied to the old 
riddle of Cleobulos on the year: 

Efs 6 warhp, waides 5¢ Suddexa’ rév 5é x’ éxdore 

maides act TpinKkoyT’ kvSixa. elSoswréxourat. 

i ev Aeveal gaow ibetv, 7 adre wérAauvan. 

&Odvaros S€é 7° Cotora: dropOlvovety Gracat. 
The same word is also used of the earnest riddle of the Sphinx: 
Gd. Tyr. 393. Tpidoc, on the other hand, is used of the silliest 
Witticisms; as in Aristoph. Vespw, 20. Atheneus also, who has 
preserved a great number of these riddles, uses both words 
without distinction, and even turns the Pythagorean sayings 
aiviypara. Clearchos, apud Atheneus, x. p. 448, says: ypidoc, 
mpdBAnua ereracoTKdy, TpograKreKdy Tov Ou Cyrhoewg ebpety rH 
Savoia, 76 wpoBAnlév, Tyrie 7) exeEnpiov ydpey elonuévoy. The 
fine here alluded to for not guessing right was to drink a certain 
quantity of wine; of d€ ju) eirovreg oi¢ mpocerarrero Exevoy rd 
worhpoyv. Occasionally the wine was mixed with salt water ; 
Id. p. 458: Aecréov Hen Kat riva Kodaoy brépevoy of py ocavres 
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rov mporebevra ypidor. Exivoy otro: GAuny wapapioyoperny rep 
airay wor@ Kai se tpoceréeyxacbar rd worhpioy arvevori. See 
Pollux, vi. 107: xaé 6 pév Aboag yépac eixe KpeGv Tiva Tepipopay, 
6 6& dduvarhoag, Apne worhpiov éxreiv. The reward for solving 
the riddle usually consisted of chaplets and tenis, cakes and 
sweetmeats; sometimes it was a kiss; Clearchos, ap. Athen. x. 
p. 458: cat éxl robrowe GOAa pev roicg viewer GiAqpara, In other 
contests also, such fines and rewards were common, and the com- 
pany in some cases adjudicated them by ballot. See Xenoph. 
Symp. 5, 8: "AAA diagepdvrwy, %gn, rae Wigove, iva we 7d- 
xara sl0G, Ore pe yon waGeiy i} drorioa:, And again, r@ vixhearre 
py tarviag GAG oriqpara dvadqpara rapa rH Kperaiv yevéoOat. 
One of the most favourite of these diversions was the Cotta- 
bos, a game said to be of Sicilian origin, and in which success 
depended mainly on manual dexterity. On this subject, a few 
words may here suffice, since it has been discussed at length by 
Jacobs. In spite of the circumstantial accounts given by Athe- 
neus, xv. p. 666, Pollux, vi. 109, and the Scholiasts to Aristo- 
phanes, Paz, and to Lucian, Lexiphanes, 3, there still appears to 
be a. hopeless obscurity attaching to some of the peculiarities of 
this game. | 
There were two sorts of cottabos, subject to manifold vari- 
ations ; Groddeck makes out nine. The one was called xérraBoc 
karaxrée, Aristoph. Pax, 1243, and this is the most difficult of 
explanation. The Scholiast to Lucian, Lexiph. 3, whose account 
is not plagiarised from Atheneus, and is more intelligible than the 
others, informs us that a shaft or staff, ydapat, was erected, and to 
the extremity of this was attached the beam of a pair of scales, 
fuyéc, while from either end of this depended the scale-plates, «d- 
orvyyec: and beneath these scale-plates little fienres were placed, 
avepiavrapiwy raic wAdorey’try broKcesérwy. One of the players 
now took a mouthful of wine or water and spirted it in a con- 
tinuous stream upon one of the plates. If he succeeded in hitting 
this so as to fill it, it descended and struck the head of the little 
brass figure beneath; but rose again from the weight of the 
opposite scale, which, descending in its turn, hit the second figure, 
so that they both sounded in succession, Other accounts differ 
widely from this, though the discordance is probably owing to 
variations in the method in which the game was played. 
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Firstly, it is generally stated that the wine was not taken 
into the mouth, but jerked out of a cup, the hand being bent 
(suvectpappévy rq xetpt) and the arm curved (az’ dyxtAne). This 
may have been an alteration introduced at a later date. Cf Poll. 
vi. 111. Other authorities state that there was only one scale, and 
one figure, called Manes. But, according to Athenzeus, xv. p. 667, 
this was not all, for beneath this Manes stood a basin into which 
the liquid must fall: rd dé kadovpevov carakroy KorraGuoy 
rowurdy éore® Avyvioy éorly wbnddv Exov Tov Mayny cadodbpevor, 
ée’ Ov mv KaraBaddopévny eer receiv wAAoTLyya, évTedOev 
ixumrey eig Nekdvny Yroxepevyy wrnyeioay re Kor7TaGBe. This 
agrees with the Scholion to Aristoph. Paw, 348, where it is 
further stated that the Manes stood under water in this basin, 
and that the scale-plate had to sink so sharply as to hit his head 
below the water: 64Qdoc 1 paxpa wernypévn év ry yn Kal erépa 
erdvw adrijc xevovpéryn, we éxt Luyiov, siye 0& wAdoTryyacg Sto 
Enornpévac kal kparijoac obo troxdrw Tév wAacTiyywr, Kal bard 
rd tdwp avipiac ir yadkotc Keypvowpévoc. rotro dé nv éy roig 
cuproctoe. Kalwaig trav mwalévrwry dvioraro txwyv giddynv yé- 
povoav axparov Kal pnxddey iordpevog Ereumev ddov roy oivov 
imo piay oraydva ei¢ Thy whaoreyya, iva yepwobcion Bapuv6y 
kal xarehOq Kal xarehOovca Kpobon €le¢ Thy Rega? Tov urd Td 
Bowp - kexpuppévou kai woujon XO”. Kai el perv xv65 TOU OLVvODV, 
évika Kal poe, re gudeirae bro rite Epupevnc, ci O€ ph, hrrdro. 
edéyero 82 6 dvdptie 6 bxd 76 HSwp eerpuppévoe Mdyne. Pollux 
says that the scale-plate, xorraGeiov, as he calls it, hung from 
the ceiling, and he compares it to the plate of a candelabrum, 
Auyviou eriOepna. 

The second species, cc’ 6fuBadwy, is less difficult to comprehend. 
On the surface of a vessel containing water a number of small 
empty bowls and such like things were set floating; into these 
the wine was spirted in order to sink them. Athen. xv. p. 667: 
“Erepov & éoriv eldog radia ric év Nexdvy. atrn & tdaroe wAn- 
pourar, emivet re én” abrije ckvBaga xeva, é6° a PAdAOvTE Tas 
Adrayac ék kapynolwy éreipGvro caradvey. The other accounts 
are ta the same effect, with the exception of that given by Pollux, 
who says: 70 O& re Hy Koidn reg kat TEpepepic: Aexavie, iy Kat 
xddxevoy kat oxdgyy exadouy. egKet dé wOAW ro rac dpac Cetk- 
VUNTL » 6 TO BE NaAKEloy ExerAHpwro pe idaroe, greréhare 0 abre 
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ogaipa, cat mrdoreyé kal Mave, cal rpeig pupivat, cat rpia dtb- 
Baga. 6 0€ bypG TH xewpl Tov KérraBov adele cal rotrwy rede 
ruxwy svdoxmuet. Cf. Schol. to Aristoph. Pax, 1210. The liquid 
so spirted was called Adrag or Aardyn, whence Aarayeiy. The 
game itself, the entire apparatus, and also the wine that was spirted, 
were all called xérraGoc. Without further entering into the sub- 
ject, or attempting to reconcile the apparently contradictory ac- 
counts, it may suffice to refer to the passages quoted by Athenaus, 
which agree in the main with the description that has been given. 

The game served also as a kind of love-oracle. Prizes were 
sometimes given, and at all events the player won the dfvPadga 
which he had succeeded in sinking. Millingen, Peint. d. vases gr. 
p. 11, supposes, with very little ground, that he has found the cot- 
tabos represented on a vase. Also in Winkelmann’s Monuwm. Ined. 
200, a tall Avyvioy is seen standing without a lamp; but what it 
represents is doubtful. There is, however, one relief, Marbles of 
the Brit. Mus. ii. 4, which not improbably refers to the game. 
At the lower end of a couch stands a shaft bearing a large basin. 
Out of this (Combe, however, says behind it, which makes all 
the difference,) rises a second pillar, surmounted by a Hermes- 
shaped figure, on the head of which rests something like a discus. 
This agrees very well with the account of Atheneus, already 
quoted: Avyviov éorly iyndoy Exov rov Mavyy cadodpervor, eo” 
Ov ry xarraPahrAopévgny ee wecsiv wAdoTuyya, évrevOev O exur- 
rev ele Kexdynv broxepern® rrAynyeioay TP KoTTa Jy. 

The yxarxcopog was also a game requiring manual dexterity. 
The account given of it by Pollux, ix. 11%, is as follows: ‘O pév 
xarkiopdc, dpfdov vduiopa edec cuvrdvwc mepiorpéparrag em 
oTpEpopevoy erioTHoat TO OaxTvrAwm* @ Tpdry parioTa Tie Tal 
dudig trephdecbal dao. Bpvyvyy rv éraipay. This is wrongly 
explained by Prof. K. W. Miller. The manner in which the game 
was really played is described in Scene v. p. 75. The account 
given by Eustathius, ad JJ, xiv. 291, is perhaps clearer than that 
in Pollux. He says: GAN’ Fv 6 yxarkiopde ép00% vopicparos 
Geréov yarxov orpodr Kal obvrovog mepidtvyotc, pel’ Ry Eder rov 
wailovra exéyevy do0@ ro daxrvAm 76 vewicpa Eig doov Tayo 
TPL KATATEGELY. | 

The inavreAcypoc may also be reckoned in this class of games, 
though success in it depended mainly upon chance, A strap was 
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doubled, and rolled up in the shape of a disk; the player then 
took a nail or some pointed instrument and stuck it between 
the folds, and if, on unrolling the strap, the nail was inside the 
doubling, he had won. Poll. ix. 118: ‘O dé iwavredcypde Serhoi 
ipdvrog AaBupivOwodne rig gore weprorpod)}, Kal’ He Eee xabévra” 
warrdA0oy Tijg urAdng Tuyeiv® et yap pu} AvOEévrog EuTeptetAnro 
ro ivavre ro warrddwy, Frrnro 6 Kkabeic. Cf. Eustath. ad Zi. 
xiv. 214, 

The werreiau, on the other hand, was a game wherein all 
depended on skill and calculation, and bore some resemblance to 
our chess. There were several varieties of this game, and those 
who have written on the subject have fallen into some confusion 
from neglecting the distinctions. The game with sreccoi is very 
ancient, and Penelope’s suitors played at it in the house of Odys- 
seus (Odyss.i.107); but it would be absurd to describe the 
Homeric werveia, when the mere name isall that Homer mentions. 
Nor can we attach any value to the explanation given by Apion, 
ap, Athen. i. p. 16, since we cannot ascertain how much is due to 
a later period. Afterwards there were at least two quite different 
kinds. For an account of the first variety see Pollux, ix. 97; 
éwetdy Sé Witgoe pév eiowy of weoool, wévre O¢ Exdrepog elxe TOY 
maldvrwy ert wévTEe yoappar, eixdrwe elonrat Lodoxdrei, 

Kal weood wevréypauya Kal KvBwy Boral. 

rv O& wévrTe Tay sxarépwOev ypappay péon rie Hy lepa Kadov~ 
pévy ypapph. The same, in substanct, are the descriptions given 
by Eustath. ad Od. i. 107; Schol. ad Plato, Leg. vii. p. 820; 
Hesychius; and Schol. ad Theocr. Jd. vi. 18. From these writers 
we learn that each player had five pieces, and five lines to move 
on, and that the piece standing on the centre line was not 
moved. except in case of extreme necessity: hence the proverb : 
kuvely tov a¢ iepaic. But why this move was only made then, 
or what was the nature of the game, is unknown; and our inform- 
ants appear to have had no very clear notions of it themselves. 
In the language of a later period, the game or the table on 1 which 
it was played was called Zarpixtoy. 

There is rather less obscurity about the second kind of werreta, 
by which the first appears to have been gradually supplanted. 
This is also called awéArc, or, more correctly, wéAec. Poll. ix. 
98: ‘H de Si wo\AGy Whdwy. radia wAvBioy govt, yopag év 
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youppate éyor Staxerpévag’ Kal ro pév wevOloy Karetrae wdAtc, 
tiv 6& Whowy éxdorn ciwy. Smpnpévwy 82 ele dbo ray Viger 
Opoxpdwy Kara Tuc ypdac } Téxvy Tie walla Eore Tepcdi ee raY 
duo Wiigwy duoypdwy tiv érepdypouy avaipetv. It thus appears to 
have been somewhat similar to our chess or draughts. The 
separate squares, which Pollux calls yépai, were also denominated 
wodete. See Zenob. Prov. Cent. v. 67; Plutarch, Prov. Alea. v. 
p. 1254; Plato, de Republ. iv. p. 423. 

The move forward was called Oée8a:'r)v wWifgov; moving 
backward, or recalling a move, &va@éofar. Harpoer. s. v. di a- 
Gécbar. Plato, Mipparch. p. 229; Leg. x. p. 903. To give the 
adversary an advantage was called xpetoooyv dicdrvae. Eurip. 
Suppl, 409 : 

ey piv 76d july, dowep ev weoovis, Sidws 
Kpeiogov. 


This passage seems to hint that the better player gave his 
adversary something at the commencement of the game. 

The chief object of the player consisted in so shutting up 
his opponent’s pieces that he was unable to move. Plato, de Re- 
publ, vi. p. £87: wowep urd ray werrevery devoy ‘ol prj, Tedev~ 
tovreg awokhelovrat kat obK« Exovow 6,71 gépworr. Polyb. i, 84: 
workdove aworenvopevoc kat ovyxdelwy, @owep ayabec werrevrijc. 
Cf. Plato, Eryx, p. 395. According to Pollux, when a piece got 
between two hostile ones, it was beaten or taken away. The 
game was by no means an @asy one, and good players were rare. 
Cf. Plato, Polit. p. 292; Id. de Republ. il. p. 874: werrevrixog 
Gé 3 kuBeurexog ixavdic 000 &v ele yévowro, ly ubro Totro éx wacog 
erirnoevwy, GAG wapépyw KPWMEVOS 5 

The dkaypaypiopoc was a game analogous to, if not identical 
with, that just described. See Poll. ix. 99; Hustath. ad JI. vi. p. 
633: madd rig 6 diaypappiopdc. eyivero d&, daaiv, arn -Ku- 
Beine otoa eidoc dia THY Ev rrLvOiote Whdwy EbjKovTa, AEvKoY 
ve dua Kai peAarviov, Whether the game alluded to in an obseure 
epigram of Agathias, Anthol. ix. 482, was a species of werreiu, 
can hardly, perhaps, be determined. That the ludus latrunculo- 
rum and duodecim scriptorum of the Romans originated from the 
Greek werrefa, admits of no doubt, though the differences are 
gonsiderable. See Gallus, p. 502. 

The invention of the weemot wag traditionally ascrihed to 

AA 
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Palamedes. Alcidamas, Palam. pp. 74, 76. Cf Kurip. Zphig. 
in Aul. 194. Plato, on the other hand, names the Egyptian 
Theuth as the inventor of the werrefa and kufeia : Pheedr. p. 274. 
These games were universal favourites throughout Greece. See 
Poll. vit, 203; ix. 48. 

Of the games of chance the derpayadiopoeg claims the first 
mention. The regular game has been fully deseribed in Gallus, 
pp. 499-502. But the astragals or knuckle-bones were used in 
other games, for instance, in the dpriacpoe, which was principally 
a children’s game. See Gallus, p. 504. There are many antiques 
representing children playing at this game. See Marbles of the 
Brit. Mus. ii. 81. So the children of Medea, in a wall-painting ~ 
in Mus. Borb. v. 35. The game was also called Zuya 7} a&Zvya, 
and in vulgar parlance, pova kai vya, or povguya, ‘odd and even.’ 
See Schdl. ad Aristoph. Plut. 816. The same game is described 
in the Paris Gloss to v. 1057: wécoug dddvrag etwev avr rei 
wdoa Eyerg Kapa. rata yao tore rowabrn* dpakdpevde ree 
Kaptwy kat exreivac THY xEtlpa epwrg, Téoa; Kal Ay erirvyn, 
AapBdver doa Eyer év TH yempi sav de dudpry Kara ry a7d- 
xpiow, amrorives boa Gy 6 gpwrhoag ebpebein exwv. There waa 
another game of skill, not chance, which was played with these 
astragals, or knuckle-bones, and which is still a favourite amuse- 
ment of schoolboys in our own day. Five astragals or pebbles 
were laid on the palm of the hand; the player then threw them 
up, and tried to catch them on the back of the hand: this was 
called wevradiOizerr, Poll. ix. 126: Téa dé wevrddcOa. roe de- 
bidea, }} Wi dor, ij dorpayadotrévre dveppitrodrro, Wore emcorpépavra 
ry xeipa Sébaobae Ta dvapdipOévra Kara r6 driofévap, 3} et py 
wavra éxiorarat, } rév emrd&vroy eriepévwy avawpeioar ra 
Aourd roic SaxrtAote. He adds that it was more of a women’s 
game, yuvanay o& wadddv éorcy 4) waded, and this, as well as his 
whole account, is corroborated by a monochromatic painting of 
Niobe’s visit to Latona, where the girls are represented playing 
at thisgame. <Antich. d’Hreol. i. pl. 1. 

Lastly comes the regular game of dice, cufeia. See Gallus, 
p. 499. This was mostly played for money, a circumstance 
which was frequently urged as an objection against the game, « 
since many were ruined by it. See Lysias, in Alcid. p, 541: 
sarakufevoag ra ovra. Cf, Aischin. in Timareh. p. 115. i 
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The places where this game was carried on were called cueia, 
and also oxpagea, because the original locality was near, or 
in, the temple of Athena Sciras. See Hustath. ad Oydss.i. 107: 
wat Ore gowovdalero  kuPeia ov pdvoy wapa Dexedoic, AAA Kat 
"AOnvaiorg* of Kat év iepotc GOporZéuevoe éxvBevov, cal padre 
év T@ Tie Uewddog "AOnviig rH ext Bkipw. ad’ ov cat 7a GAAa 
kuGeurhpia oxipddea dvoudlero. Ch. the Etym. B., Suidas, 
Harpocration, and Steph. de Urb.,s.v. Zxipoc. All places of the 
kind were afterwards called oxipdgdera. Isocr. Areop. 18, p. 202; 
Lucian, Lexiph. 10. We need not suppose that the ryA‘a, men- 
tioned by /schines, in Timarch. p. 79, refers to the &Gdxwoy or 
dice-board, for the reference is rather to cock-fighting. Still 
Pollux, vii. 208, and x. 150, enumerates this among the dpydava 
cuBeuvrxd. Cf. Hustath. ad Odyss. i. 107. 

There was another game in which weocot and xvj3oc were both 
used at once. Plato, de Republ. x. p. 604: dowep ey Truce 
KbBwv, mpog ra wenrwkdra (et) riBecOac ra abrod mpaypara, 
dan 6 Adyog Epet Bédrior ay yey. In reference to this, Plu- 
tarch, de Tranquill. Anim. 5, says: KuBeig yap 6 WAdrwy rev 
Biov dmeixacer, dv § cat Badeiv dei re tpdogopa, cat Badcrra 
xpicba Kaddig roig wecotor. See Anthol. Pal. ix. 767. A 
similar game is referred to by Ovid, Art. Am. ii. 203. A host of 
other games, many of them requiring neither wecool nor Kipor, 
are classed by Pollux and others under the common name xuBsia. 
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EXCURSUS TO SCENE VII. 


THE SLAVES. 


NE of the most striking anomalies in the character of the 
Greeks is, that though they acknowledged above all other 
nations the value of personal freedom, and kept a jealous guard 
against everything that threatened it from within, and were ready 
to resist to the death any encroachment made upon it from without 
—still they did not recognise the equal claims of all to this bless- 
ing, but withheld it from millions of their fellow-men, whom they 
made mere passive instruments of their will, and reduced to a 
condition little superior to that of domestic animals. This strange 
contradiction may be partly due to their assumption that the bar- 
barians were creatures of a naturally inferior order to themselves; 
though there was nothing in the habits of those nations which could 
excuse such arrogance. But the root of slavery lies everywhere, 
and must be rather sought in the general disinclination to menial 
labour, and that abhorrence of servitude, based on false notions of 
liberty, which first made the possession of slaves desirable. In 
process of time this grew into an imperious necessity, which 
refused to take into consideration the justice or injustice of the 
case; and as there now existed a Class of men which had, by 
birth and education, become divested of all the habits and feelings 
that were regarded as the essential characteristics of an é\evBepoc, 
the notion of their belonging to a different race of mankind seemed 
justified and strengthened. 

And this explains the fact, that even Plato, benevolent and 
humane as he was, never dreamt of excluding the slave-element 
from his ideal of a state which was to include nothing inconsistent 
with nature or with reason ; and hence, too, he thought it necessary 
to give different laws for the free-man and the slave; so that, 
where verbal censure was sufficient for the former, the latter was 
to receive corporal chastisement; and where the free were fined 
for an offence, the slaves were executed. No doubt such a dis- 
tinction seemed desirable, to mark the difference between a slave 
and his master, and great severity might be also necessary to keep 
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down a class of men who had few feelings in common with those 
above them, and who in numbers were far their superiors, Ari- 
stotle, profound, but dispassionate, could not blink the question, 
‘What makes the slave a slave?’ though he does not trouble 
himself to enquire whether, in its origin, slavery presented any- 
thing irrational, and contrary to the universal rights of men; but 
proceeds to show, from a comparison between the present charac- 
ters of the two, that the relative position occupied by the slave is 
that which is his due. Of course he falls into numerous contra- 
dictions, as, for instance, when he starts the question, adérepav 
éotivy aperh rig dovAov mapa Tae dpyariKas Kat Seaxowenae GAR 
TILLWTEPA TOUTWI, OLOY Gwdpoovry Kal drepia Kal Suawcurn ... 
éire yap art, ti duicover rév édevOdowy; cire ph éoriy, dvTwy 
avOowrwy kat Adyou Kowvwvovvrwy, drowoy. De Repudl. i. 13, 
p. 1259. His solution, which is quite in keeping with the notions 
of his age, is worth nothing, as the premises are false. Assuming 
that slaves belong to an érepoy yévoc, he supposes the existence 
of a special dperi) dovhwy, while he entirely ignores the xpéroy 
wedooe of the case. 

The question as to the abstract injustice of slavery, he disposes 
of by an artificial argument, wherein he shows that it is ever the 
natural destination of the xpetecoy to rule over the yetpor, as the 
soul over the body, the husband over the wife, and he thus arrives 
at the conclusion, that there are also dice: dotko:. He adds: 
dare yap pbc dovrocg 6 dudapevog tAov eivae (61d Kat Gddov 
éoriv). Aristotle, moreover, pronounces a slave to be merely a 
piece of property; de Republ.i.4: xai 6 dotdog xrijpa re Euipu- 
xov, and makes him in fact little more than a machine possessed 
of life; Eth. Nicom. viii. 18, p. 1161: 6 yap CotAe¢ Eubuyoy 
doyavoyv, 76 0 dpyavor aibuyog dovAoc. The verses of Philemon 
(Fragm. p. 410, Mein.) contain a sounder judgment than all the 


reasoning of the philosopher : 
Kay SotAds dort (7) Tis) cdpKa Thy abrhy Exe 
pueet yap ovdels Sovros eyernby moré* 
4 8 ad Tixn 7d oda naTedovrAsoaro. 
And again, p. 364: 
. Kay doddos 7 tis, obdev Hrrov, déorora 
kvbownos obrés ear, by &vOpwros Fj. 


The Greek slaves were in a far more tolerable condition than 
those at Rome, as we shall presently see. Sparta forms the on'y 
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exception, with respect to the inhuman barbarities practised’ 
against the Helots. See Plutarch, Lyc. 28; Kenoph. de Rep. 
Athen. 1,11. ‘The abuse made by the Spartans of their power is 
entirely, 3 in unison with the character of that people, as is shown 
by Limburg Brower, Hist. de la Civil. Mor. et Rélig. d. Grees, iii. 

p-261. But it is not our purpose to consider the state of a nation 
living, like the Helots, in serfdom to another race ; and hence the 
Thessalian Peneste, the Heracleote Mariandyne, and the Cretan 
Clarote or Aphamiote, will be also excluded from our notice. 
Cf. Plato, Leg. vi. p. 776; Poll. ii. 83. 

With regard to the origin of slavery, the Hellenes are said to 
have possessed no slaves in the earliest times. ‘Thus Herodotus, 
vi. 187, speaking of the Athenians, says, ot yap eivat rovrov roy 
xpdvov odiae Kw ovce Totg &Adorg"EAAnoe oixérac. See also a 
fragment of Pherecrates, apud Athen. vi. p. 263, In the Homeric 
period, however, we find slave universal; but at that time the 
slaves were mostly captives, dop:dAwrot, who served their captor ; 
though this was not universally the case, for captives are made 
articles of sal2 in Homer. See Odyss. xv. 483. In the march of © 
civilization, when predatory excursions had grown less frequent, 
there was no method by which slaves could be obtained except 
by purchase. But dopidAwroe and dpyvpwrvyroe or yovowryror 
were always distinguished. Isocr. Platwens. 9, p. 406. By 
degrees, however, the Hellenes grew ashamed of enslaving their 
own countrymen, and it became ctistomary to set captives free 
for a certain ransom, which, if they were too poor to pay it, was 
often discharged by wealthy burghers, as a sort of Leiturgia. 
At the same time the traffic in barbarians and others increased 
proportionably. Timeeus, apud Athen. vi. p. 264: Ob« jy ma- 
Towov totic “EdAyow bro dpyvpwryrwy ro wadatoyv dtaxovetoOat. 
Theopompus, apud Id. p. 265: Xioe xporoe r&v “EAAQvwy pera 
Oerradove cai Aaxedatpovioug éyphoavro dovdAote, THY pévrou KTHOU 
avray ov rov abroy rpémay éxeivote ... Xtoude HapBdpove xexryyrat 
rove olxérag Kat rysy abréy caraGaddovrec. ‘The principle, that 
none but barbarians should be held as slaves, is nowhere more 
strongly enunciated than in Plato, de Republ. v. p. 469: Mande 
"EAAnva dpa fovAoy ierijoGat panre abroue, Toig Te GAAOrg “ENAnatey | 
otra gupPovrsvey; Ch Id. Leg, vi. p. 777. 

At Athens, as elsewhere, there was a regular slave-market, 
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where the slaves stood ready for selection. Harpocr. Kuxdat, 
Asivapyoco €v 7@ Kara Keaddatcypov. xixdor éxadodvro of roror, 
év otc éxwAourvré tivec. Wvopdcbnoay 6€ ard Tov KoKAw TeEpLE- 
srdvat rove TwAroupévove. The place is also called by Pollux, 
iii, 78, xparnye di8oc, which is analogous to the Latin phrases, 
lapis, de lapide emtus, unless this refers to sale by auction. The 
slaves thus exposed were naked, or had to strip at the desire of 
the purchaser. Lucian, Hunuch. 12: ot pev j&iovy arodicarrac 
aurov Gore Tove apyupwrirove éioxoweiy. The law also made 
the seller responsible for any concealed defect. Plato, Leg. xi. 
p. 916; Dio Chrysost, Orat. x. p. 800. The market seems to 
have been held on fixed days, as for instance on the évy cai réa 
or voupnvia. See Aristoph. Equit. 43: 
GUTOS TH mporépa vouunria 
éxplaro Sotdov, Bupredéyny Tladanydva. 

On this the Scholiast remarks: zy & rate voupeviate of obdor exw 
hodvro cal of orparnyot éxeiporovotvro. So Aleiphr. E’pist. iii. 38 : 
bpbrya vixérny tyw wovnpor, 6¢ anéBy rowiroe éxl roy aypdv. we 
yap TH Evy Kal vég Kar éxdoy}y roiroy expianny, Novphyioy per 
etOve é0éuny xaretcGar, The prices of course varied according to 
age and qualities. Ample details will be found in Béckh, Public 
Eicon. of Athens, p. 67. The most usual prices were from one 
to ten mine; though old and useless creatures went for even less, 
while on the other hand trustworthy men who could act as fore- 
men or overseers occasionally fetched far higher sums. Xenoph. 
Memor. ii. 5, 2: Téiv yap oixeriv 6 pév rov ovo pray détde 
gory, 6 8" 086 Hupvatov, 6 6é wévre pvGy, 6 6& Kal déka. Nixiag 
&’ 6 Neenpdrov Néyerae exwordryv sic rapyupta xpiacbat ra~ 
Advrov. Plato, Amat. p. 185: kat yao réxrova pev av rplato 
wévre ij EE pvGy &xpov* apyiréxrova dé od’ dy pupiwy coaypar. 
The story runs that when somebody asked Aristippos what he 
would charge for instructing his son, he demanded one thousand 
drachme; on which the father answered, that he could purchase 
a, slave for that sum. Plutarch, de Educ. 7. Of course slaves 
who were artisans by trade varied much in value, according to 
their skill, and the difficulty of the craft they followed. Demosth. 
in Aphob. i. p. 816: payawporoive (karékiumer 6 Tarp) rpid- 
covra kai dbo } rpsic, rovg pey ava wévre pag 7) Kat £8, rove 
5’ obx éXdrrovog }) roy pray ablovg,.. KArvowaove O° elxowt rov 
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apOuoy rerrapdxovra pv@y vroxetpévovg. Two mine would thus 
be the average, and this was also the price paid in another in- 
stance: Demosth. adv. Spud. p. 1080. Slaves employed in 
ordinary field or house-work were naturally worth much less. 
It does not appear that the Greeks ever paid such enormous sums 
as were sometimes given in Rome. See Gallus, p. 201. 

Next to the purchased slaves, called by Plato, Polit. p. 289, 
dvapgiocPnrhre¢e Covhor, came those born in the house, oixdrpeGee. 
Suidas: olxdrpul, doddAoc oixoyerfjce. Ammonius: Oixdrow kat 
olxérne deageper. oixdrpe pev yap 6 év Tf oixig drarpepduevoc, 
Ov ipetc Opexrdy kadovpev* otkérng d€ 6 dodvAOE 6 WrNTdg. Tapa 
cé DéAwyt ev rote dkoow oixeve KéxAnrar 6 oixcérpub. They were 
either the offspring of the master and a female slave, or of two 
slaves, and in this case were called dudidovdoe. Eustath. ad 
Odyss. ii. 290. Ff the parents were oixdrpiGec, their offspring 
were called oixorp{Sair. Poll. iii. 76. The relative number of 
such slaves, and the frequency of slave-marriages, has not been 
ascertained. Men frequently lived with a female slave as mrad- 
Aax} (see Excursus on The Women), and the children resulting 
from this intercourse were only free by exceptiun. See Demosth. 
in Aristocr. p. 687. With regard to the intercourse of the slaves, 
a mere intimation occurs In Xenophon, Gicon. 9, 5: pire rexvo- 
Tomrvrat of oixérar diev Tio hperépac yvwpnc. Also Plato, Leg. 
xi. p. 9380, says: dotAn pev tay ovppikn doddrw 7} EhevOépw, I} are- 
\evOdpw, Tavrwc rod deardrov EoTw Cijco Oovdne TO ‘yervepevor. 
fav O€ Tie éXevfépa SotrAw ovyyiyvnras Tou Ceondrov EoTw 76 
yiyvopevoy rot dovdov. tay 8 && abrov doddne i} éx CovrAov eavrifg 
Kal wepipavec rovr 2, TO pey TIES yuvakec ai yuvaixee ele &AAnY 
xupay éxreutdvrwy ovy Te warpi* TO O€ rou avopog ot vopopiAuces 
ou Th yEevvnodon. 

An insolvent debtor was liable to become the slave of his 
creditor, before the time of Solon, who forbade this daveiZe» 
evi owpart, though the practice seems to have continued 
in other states. See Isocr. Plaiwens. 19, p. 414: puxpdr Evexa 
cup Poraiwy dovrgtey. It was also the case in Athens when a 
captive in war did not repay the ransom which another had 
‘advanced. for him. Demosth. adv. Nicostr. p. 1250: dre kai ot 
vopow Kédebovet, Tov Avoapmévou éx Tay wodeulwy eivat Tay hv- 
Gérra, éav po) dwadu@ ra AbTpA. : 
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The number of slaves was very considerable, not only in 
Athens, but throughout Greece. According to Ctesicles, apud 
Athen. vi. p. 272, at a census of the population of Attica taken 
under Demetrius Phalereus, the number of free burghers was 
found to be twenty-one thousand, of reyident aliens ten thousand, 
and of slaves four hundred thousand. Hence the statement of 
Thucydides (vil. 27) becomes intelligible, that in the Decelian 
war, dvéparddwy mhéov ij dbo pupridec niropodjcecay. According 
to Timeus, Corinth possessed 460,000 slaves, and Aigina, as we 
learn from Aristotle, 470,000. But the number at Chios appéars 
to have been the greatest. See Thucyd. viii. 40. For an estimate 
of the proportions of the free and slave populations, see Béckh, 
Public Econ. of Athens, pp. 80-39, and Wachsmuth, Hellen. 
Alierthumsk, u. 1, p. 44. Slavery was not introduced into 
Phocis and Locris till a late period, according to Timeus, apud 
Athen. vi. p. 264, though little reliance can be placed on this 
author. 

Although the number of private slaves possessed by individual 
burghers was sometimes very considerable, yet the Greeks seem 
to have fallen far behind the Romansin this respect. See Gallus, 
p. 203. The father of Demosthenes possessed fifty slaves, as that 
orator informs us; in Aphob. i. p. 823. In other instances the 
number was far greater. Thus Nicias let out a thousand to the 
Thracian mines, and Hipponicos six hundred. Plutarch, Vic. 4 ; 
Xenoph. de Vect. 4, 14; Bockh, Public Heon. of Athens, p. 37. 
Aristotle’s friend Mnason also had a thousand. Timeus, apud 
Athen. vi. p. 264. In early times few were retaimed in the 
house, most of them being employed in various handicrafts. At 
a later period, however, domestic slaves became much more 
numerous. See Aristot. de Republ. 1.3: deren év raic oixerc- 
Kaic Graxoriate of woddol Geparorrec éviore KEipoy baypErovct TOY 
étarrévey. Cf. Dio Chrysost. Orat, xiii. p. 484. There is no 
systematic account of the number of domestics in a large estab- 
lishment, though afew hits may be gathered from the following 
passages. Thus according to Plutarch, Apophth. Rey. i. p. 696, 
Xcnophanes complained to Hiero, porig oixérag dbo rpédecr, 
which was certainly a mark of great poverty. Again, the family 
of Aischines, consisting of himself, his wife, mother, and three 
children, was waited on by seven attendants, and this is brought 
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forward as a sign of very straitened circumstances. Aschin, 
fipist. 12, p. 698. So an escort of four slaves by which the 
hetera Gnathenion was attended to the Pireus, is mentioned 
ag insignificant; Machon, ap. Athen. xiii. p. 582: 

Tavyyupews cottons 308’ 4 Tvaealviov 

eis Tleipaa KaTéBawe mpds Eévov rive 

éumopoy épacriy evteA@s én’ aotpdBns, 

ra wayr’ Exouc’ dvdpia pel’ éaurijs Tpla, 

Kat tpeis Gepamalvas kal véay TirOhy play. 
To go out without a single attendant was a sign of great indi- 
gence. See Aristoph. Hccl. 593 ; also Lysias, 2 Diogit. p. 903, 
where a complaint is made of the children being dismissed, vi 
pera axodovOov. And when Phocion’s wife allowed herself to 
be attended by only one female slave, it was considered so un- 
usual, that it even came to be mentioned in the theatre. Plu- 
tarch, Phoc. 19. Men also had often three or more slaves to 
attend them when from home. Demosth. in Mid. p. 565: cai 
tTpete dxohobvOoug i} rérrapac abroc Eywy bid rio ayopae coBei. 
Xenoph. Memor. i. 7,2: Gre éxeivoe oxetdy re kaha Kéxrgnvrac kai 
axorouGoug wodkdove weptdyovrat, In later times the escort was 
probably much more numerous. Lucian, Imag. 2, speaking of 
the appearance of a lady of distinction, says: Oepameia 6€ wodX}, 
wat GAAy wept abri}y wapackevn Aaprpa, Kal ebvovywy re wrOe, 
Kal aGpae navy wodhai. But it is not always clear whether this 
author is portraying Greek or Roman manners; in this case, 
however, the lady was of Smyrna. ” From these instances we 
may fairly conclude that even at an early period the number of 
domestic slaves was very considerable. 

But of the fifty to one thousand slaves that are meunened as. 
the property of one master, the majority were employed as arti- 
sans, either for their master, or on their own account, paying 
him a daily sum. The great difference between the Roman and 
Grecian systems consists in the fact that the Greeks looked on 
their slaves as a capital yielding interest, while at Rome they 
only attended to the wants of their master, or ministered to his 
luxury and pride. See Athen. vi. p. 272: "AAAG “Pwpaior 
éxaorog ... wheiorouc Saove Kexrnpevoc olkérag. Kat yap puptove Kai 
deopupiouc kat &re wAeloug O€ maprodAacKécrnvrat, obK ext TpoToone 
O€, Goren 6 THY EAAgvey Gdahouros Nexiag, AX’ of mAziove rv 
“‘Pwpaiay cupmpotidvrac Exovee roug whelorove. It is true that the 
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Roman slave also worked in the familia urbana as a mechanic 
or artist, but only to supply the immediate wants of his master ; 
while the Greek was an operative supported by the proceeds of 
his labour. Aristot. de Republ. iii. 4, p. 1277: dovrov & tan 
wrsiw éyouev’ ai yap épyaciar wAslouc, Wy Ev pépoe Karéyovoty 
ni yepvijrec. ovroe O etoty, dowep onpuaiver cai robvoy’ atdrove, 
oi Liévrec and Trav yeippGr, év oi¢ 6 Bavavooc reyvitng éorir. 
Zfschines mentions the daily sum which each had to pay. Jn 
Timarch. p. 118: ywpie dé oixérag Snutovpyove rife exvroroprxijc 
réyyng évvéa i} déxa, @v Exagroe robrw bb bBorodre amédepe rife 
qudpac, 6 0 tyepmy tov goyacrnpiov rpwBorov. A similar 
arrangement was made with regard to those working in the 
mines. Xenoph. de Veet. 4, 14: Ort Nexiag wore 6 Nuxnpdrov 
éxrijearo év roig dpyupiowe ytdlove adr Opwrovue, ove exeivog Lucig 


« 


to Opakt ékepicbwoev, é@ @ OBodov pev areXH ExdoTou Tite 
Auépac arodiovat, See also the dyvdpdroda prsbodopotvra men- 
tioned by Iseeus, de Ciron. Hered. p. 219. Cf. Plato, Leg. v. 
p- 742. When a slave undertook on his own account the labour 
of a harvest or vintage, his case was the same. See Demosth. 
adv. Nicostr. p. 1253. It would even appear that slaves were 
occasionally allowed to hire farms on their own aceount. See 
Plato, Leg. vii. p. 806. 

The second method was to make the slaves work as artisans 
in their master’s shop or factory, his profit being derived from 
the sale of their wares. “hus the father of Demosthenes pos- 
sessed, two workshops; Demosth. in Aphod. p. 816: payarpo- 
mows péy rpiacorvra kal dvo H rpsic, a@ dy rprdxorta prde 
dredete thGp Pave rou éviavTod riy medcodoy. KAtvorowwVe A’ Eixore 
rov apiOuov rerrapdkxovra pyv@y troxepévouc, ot codexa pride 
aredeig atr@ mposépepov. Cf. Id. in Olympiod. p. 1170; 
Xenoph. Memor. ii. 7,6; i. 11,4. This was most likely the 
method pursued when the manufacture undertaken requited a 
large fixed capital. 

If the master cultivated his lands himself, as Ischomachos 
did (Xenoph. Gicon. 12, 2), he employed numerous slaves under 
an overseer, éxirpowoc, who was himself also a slave, and on 
whom the entire management frequently devolved, che possessor 
dovoting himself to public duties, or other employments. Aristot, 
de Republ.i.7: & yap rv dotAoy éxloracbat dei raceiv, . « , abroi 
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ee mokirevovrat i} dtAocodovorv, The house-steward was called 
raptac; indeed this word is often used as synonymous with 
oixovéuocg and érirporoc. This rauiag or rapia superintended 
all the domestic arrangements, and kept the household stores 
under lock and seal, giving out what was required. See Xenoph. 
icon. 9,11; Aristoph. Vespa, 612. He received, for this pur- 
pose, a signet-ring from his master. Aristoph. Kquiies, 947: 

Kal voy darddos rov SaxTvAoy, hs ode ert 

Euot Tamsedoes. 


The rapéagc must not be confounded with the érirporoc and 
oixuvduoc mentioned by Lucian, de Mere. Cond. 12. The refer- 
ence is in this case to Roman customs; and the oixovduor, who 
is also paymaster of the household, answers to the Roman dis- 
pensator. See Gallus, p. 204. Of the other domestic slaves 
each had his peculiar duties. Among them may be mentioned 
the oivoydoc, the dyopacrne (see Excursus on The Markets and 
Commerce, p. 287), the tdpoddpog (Lucian, Vit. Auct. 7), and 
the Kacavopdpog (Plutarch, Apophih Reg. i. p. 728). 

A. word or two now on the female domestics. Their number 
was naturally less than that of the men. Some of them were 
employed in manufacturing articles for sale. Thus in Aschines, 
in Timarch, p. 118, we have mentioned: yuri audpyeva émora- 
utyn epyalecOat cal Epya Netra cic THY ayopay exdépovea. The 
number thus engaged could not, however, have been large, and 
most of the feminine labours, as weavfag, embroidering and the 
like, were also performed by men. In wealthy families a con- 
siderable number of women were probably employed in personal 
services, and we should recollect that multitudes of articles which 
we are accustomed to purchase ready-made, were in those times 
prepared.at home. In addition to the male slaves, we only find 
Sto Ospuraivag kat rarcioxny mentioned as belonging to the slender 
establishment referred to by Iseus, de Ciron. Her. p. 219; but 
in more opulent houses several females were employed at the 
mill, and in the kitchen, as well as in keeping things clean aud 
tidy. Then there were the spinners, nurses, chambermaids, and 
lady’s-muids, couperpiar. Of these last, one often held a more 
confidential position near her. mistress, and was: called &pa, 
See Suidas; also Eustath. ad Odyss. xix. 28: ore 6€ &Bpa xara 
Navoeaviay f obyrpogoc Kat rapa yéipa Oeparacva, Cf, Alciphr. 
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Epist.i. 34. Female slaves born in the house were called an«iéec, 
Poll. iii. 76. A general term for female slaves is dovAdpia. See 
Lucian, Lewviph. 25. 

There were no learned slaves, as at Rome, nor any slaves who 
merely ministered to pleasure, as dancers, actors, or musicians. 
This, however, was the case at a later period, when the influence 
of Roman manners began to be felt. See Lucian, Amor. 10: 
KXapixdret ye pv wodve dpyeorpiowy Kal povooupydv siero. Yet 
the rich kept blacks and eunuchs; the former from mere vanity 
and love of show. Theophr. Char. 21: (juxpogidroripov) ém- 
pednOijvar drwe aire 6 axddoubog Ai@iow Zora. But the eunuchs 
were prized for their reputed fidelity. See Herodotus, viii. 105. 
Cf Heliodor. Hihiop. viii. 17. Hence they were employed as 
treasurers; Plutarch, Demetr. 25: émieuxGe yap ciwbecar evrou- 
youve Exe yalopuAacac. In Lucian, [mag. 2, we have a 7AG80c 
evvovywy, and the porter in the house of Callias is an eunuch. 
Plato, Protag. p. 814. There is no ground for the supposition 
that they were kept to guard the women. 

The artisan-slaves were naturally more independent than 
those empluyed in domestic services. The latter were provided 
by their master with clothes, food, and even wine. See Aristoph. 
Vespe, 442. This was not the case with the artisans, except 
when they were working on their lord’s account: when they only 
paid him a fixed sum per diem, they found themselves in every- 
thing. The master, nevervheless, had to make good all damage 
that his slaves might do to others, as was enjoined by a law of 
Solon. Lysias, in Theomn. p. 862: oixijog Kat cobAne THY BAd- 
Bnv dgeirecv. Cf Demosth. in Nicostr. p. 1253: Meier and 
Schimann, Att. Proe. pp. 477, 573. Upon the whole the posi- 
tion of the Greek slave, in reference to his master, was far pre- 
ferable to that of the Roman, and this is principally to be 
attributed to the character of the Athenian, which led him to 
establish a confidential relation between himself and his domestic. 
Hence the mute obedience of the Roman, and the familiar gar- 
rulity of the Greek slave. See the amusing anecdote related by 
Plutarch, de Garrul. 18. P. Piso had ordered his slaves never 
to speak about anything unless when asked. On one occasion 
he had invited Clodius to a banquet. The guests arrived, all but 
Clodius. Piso repeatedly sent the slave who had carried the 
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invitation to look if he were coming. At last he asked him 
whether he was sure he had invited Clodius. ‘ Quite sure,’ 
replied the slave. ‘ Why doesn’t he come then ?’ inquired Piso, 
‘ Because he declined the invitation,’ answered the slave. ‘And 
why didn’t you tell me that before?’ ‘ Because you never asked 
me,’ was the slave’s reply. Plutarch adds: Otrwe pév ‘Pwpaixdc 
oixérng’ 6 6& ’Arrixde épel rp Seordéryn oxdnrwy, ép’ oi¢ yeyd- 
vac ai dtarveec, olrwe péya mpoe wavra 6 eftopde core. Cf. 
Aristot. de Republ. v. 11, p. 18138; Xenoph. de Republ. Ath. 1, 
12. Euripides, Phen. 390, asserts that the greatest hardship of 
a slave’s fate was being denied the zagpneoia: 

10. vl puydow rd Svoxepes ; 

110, éy yey pépeorov, ob Exe: wapsyolay. 

10. SovAoyv rd’ elras, ph Aéyew, & tis ppovel. 
This is however of but limited application, and as far as Athens 
is concerned, is contradicted by Demosthenes, Phil. iii. p. 111: 
Duele THY wappyotay eri pev Tov GrAdwy otrw Koivyy olecbe ety 
elyat méot roig ev TH wOAEL, Hore Kal roig Lévoeg Kai roig dovrAoreg 
avrije ueracedwxare. Kat woddove dy rie olkérag iéor wap’ byiv 
pera wrelovoc élovoiac, Ore Gotrovrat, éyovrag I} woAirag év 
eviacg riv &hAwy wéAewy. Of course the position of a slave 
depended a good deal on the character of his master, and on the 
extent to which the slave was an accessory to dubious trans- 
actions. See Lucian, Asin. 5: AotAor yap ra deoworey éni- 
oravrat kal KaAG Kat aioypa. Plato requires a master always to 
preserve a grave deportment in the intercourse with his slaves. 
Leg. vi. p. 777. 

But if these people were allowed more liberty at Athens, this 
did not proceed from the recognition of their natural rights; and 
even the laws for their protection are due to other motives than 
the love of justice. Xenophon, de Hepubl. Athen. i. 10, says that 
it was forbidden to strike a slave at Athens, for fear of hitting 
a free-man by mistake, as these, in dress and appearance, were 
not superior to the slaves and the metceci; but this regulation 
applied only to strange slaves, and not to one’s own. It appears 
to have been allowable to institute a ypady UBpewe for injury 
done toa slave. See Alschin. in Timarch. p. 41: "Av rie *AOn- 
vaiwy éhedbepoy raida UPpicn, ypadécOw 6 Kipwg Tab raids rods 
rauc Oeopobérac, K.7.A. Evoyor be Eorwoay ratodse rate airiaic Kat 
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ot eg Ta OlKeTEKa CwpaTa éapapravoyrec. Also Demosth. in Afid. 
(p. 529: Ear rig UBpion sig Tia, ij Taioa, i} yuvaixa, i) dopa, ray 
éXevbépwy 7} tov SobAwY, i} Taptvoudy rt moon ec robrwy riva, 
ypagécOw mpog rove Gecpobérac 6 Povhdpevoc AOnvaiwy, ote Eeorv 
x.7.A. The idea entertained by Meier and Schémann, Att. Proe. 
p. 821, that a dixy aixiag could be instituted, but not a ypady} 
bPpews, and that both the orators referred to one and the same 
law, seems erroneous. In Demosthenes, in Wicostr. p. 1251, a 
free-born lad, raddp.ov dordy, is sent into a garden to demolish 
a rose-bed, and this seems to militate against the assumption that 
a ypad?) bGpewe might be brought for an assault upon a slave; 
for the complainant adds: iy’ cizep xaradkaBwr abroy éyw mode 
dpyiy Onoaye 7} waralaipu, we CodrAov byra ypadhy pe yoaawro 
uBpews. But if we investigate the matter more narrowly, it will 
appear that the inference is inadmissible; because it is not a 
question of UGprc at all, since the criteria are wanting, viz. the 
dipyeobat yepoy adixwy, and the zporndAaxipos, See Aristot. 
Rhet. ii. 24, p. 1402. There is no doubt that Ha slave had been 
dispatched to devastate the garden, and the owner had chastised 
him, an action of #Gpre could not possibly have been supported : 
there would have been a better pretext for one on account of 
maltreating the free-born lad, though this would have had small 
shadow of justice. 

Neither does it seem probable that Xenophon, or whoever was 
the author of the treatise ge Republica Athenensium, alleged the 
above-mentioned reason for the law against striking slaves, merely 
out of hostility to the Athenian democracy. See Alschin. in 
Timarch. p. 42: ob yao trép rév olxerv gorovdaxey 0 vopobérye, 
GAAa PBovrsuevog Tudc éicar word aréyety rie rHv éhevOipwy 
bBpews, mpoctypage, pnd sig roug Eobdove UPpifev. Cf. Plato, 
Leg. vi. p. 777. With regard to the difference between the 
punishments imposed on the slave and the free-man, the leading 
distinction appears to be that in every instance a corporal penalty 
is inflicted on the former, while in the case of the latter this is 
only the Jast resource, Demosth. in Timocr. p. 752: kai poy ei 
Gédoure se aacnin rap byiy adbrois, a dvdpec ducarral, ri dovAoy i 
EdebBepoy eivae diadépet, Todo Boyar dy evporre, Ore Toig per 
dovdore 7d eae TOY Adueparay aravrev trevOuvay éorl, Toic 
8 édevOéporg boraroy rovro mpoohxe: Kodkafev. Hence the differ- 
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ence in the kinds of evidence required in a court of justice in 
behalf of the one or the other. Antipho, de Choreut. p. 778: 
wal é£ein pév rove édevBépovg Spxore Kat wioreow dvayKnaley, & 
rote éNevOepore péyiora xal wept wreiorov éoriv, éLein dé rove 
dovrouc Erépare avayKace, dd Ov, kal iv péd\rAwow drobarveiocbar 
Karecmovrec, Ouwe dvaykdgovrar radnOy Aéyery. One of the most 
degrading features of the slave’s position was that when maltreated 
he was not allowed to defend himself. Plato, Gory. p. 488: obce 
yap dvépde rotré y’ éort ro waOnpa, To aduetaOar, GAA ardpa- 
wOoou Tide, @ KpEirroyv TeOvavas Early H Civ, Sarig AdiKovuEvoc Kal 
mpoTndaxeZopevoc pity olde ré EoTLy abroc abry HonOeiv, unde drAw, 
ov av kiénrat. Ifthe injury were done by a stranger, the master 
might take the matter up, and lodge a complaint, since the slave 
himself could not sue, or be sued; but the only defence he had 
against his owner's cruelty was by taking refuge in the Theseion, 
or at some other altar, whereupon the master might be forced to 
sell him. See Petit, Leg. Att. p. 258; Meier and Schémann, 
Ait. Proc. pp. 408, 557, Public slaves, who had no master to 
bring an action of aixia, appear to have sought protection in a 
similar manner. See Aischin, in Timarch. p. 83: rij de torepaig 
UTepayavaxrioac To Tpaypare 6 Tlerradaxog Epyerar yuprog ic 
thy dyopar cal cabile éxt rov Bwydr rov ric pnrpog r&v Oebu. 

The custom of scattering sweet-meats, carayiopara, about 
the house on the entrance of a newly-purchased slave, seems, at 
first sight, to contrast strangely wit this ill-treatment of his 
person. Demosth. in Steph. i. p. 11238: cat 9} ra carayvopuara 
avrov Karéyee 760’, avika éwvOn, ravry ovvorxety. Aristoph. 
Plut. 768 : 

épe viv love’ elow Koulow Karaxtopare, 

dorep vewvirouw opbarpors &yd, 
But this was done, not on the slave’s account, but for the sake of 
a good omen, as the Scholiast tells us. Of Poll. iii. 77; also 
Harpocration and Suidas, 8. v. carayvopara. There was also a 
custom of beating and driving a slave out of doors, on a certain 
day in the year, as a personification of want and worthlessness. 
Plutarch, Symp. vi. p. 851: wadeirat dé BovAiuou éédacte* cal roy 
oixeriv va tonrovrec Gyviatc paPdore dua BupGy échavvovery 
émidéyorrec, "EEw Bovrdipor, tow C& whovrov Kat byiear. 

The method of using slaves as witnesses is quite in accordance 
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with the rest of the treatment they experienced. Their simple 
testimony passed for nothing, unless extorted by the rack, except 
perhaps when they came forward as unyvral, in cases of heavy 
erimes, such as murder ; see Plato, Leg. xi. p. 987; Antipho, de 
Cade Vol. p. 633. Thus Demosthenes in Onet. i. p. 874, says: 
covwy d¢ Bacavobévrwy obdéveo ramor éinhéyyfnoar, we oiK 
cAnOij ra & rife Baodvov sirov. Also Iseus, de Ciron. Her. 
p. 202: cat dwdray Cotdot cal édedOepor mapayérwrrar cal céy 
eipnOijvai re rv Cytoupévwy, ov ypiobe raic réy édevdépwy pap- 
rupiarc, dAAG rove CobAove Bacavilovres otrw Cyretre eipeiy rHv 
ahibeaayv ray yeyeynuévwv, , This was called é« rot cwparog, or 
év rm Oéppare rov édeyyov didévaz. Demosth. adv. Timoth. 
p-1200. The possibility of obtaining evidence of this kind tended 
to depreciate the judicial value of the voluntary testimony of free- 
men. Thus Lycurgus, in Leocr. p. 160, says: BaoariZew xat 
rote Epyotc paddov 7} rote Adyote weorevery. The orators of course 
decry or extol such evidence, just as it suits their purpose. Thus 
Antipho, de Choreut. p. 778, declares it worthy of confidence, 
and again de Cede Herod. p. 720, rejects it as unsafe. 

The punishments inflicted on slaves were almost invariably 
corporal. No mention occurs of any that were merely ignomi- 
nious, as the Roman furca. See Gallus, p. 223. Beating with 
rods, thongs, or whips, was very common. As negroes have been 
flogged till a pipe could be leisurely smoked out, so, if not in 
Greece, at least in Etruria, 4 somewhat similar barbarity seems 
to have been practised. Plutarch, de Cohib. fra, 11: ’Aptororé- 
Ang ioropet car’ abrdv év Tupénrig paorryotobat rove oixérac 
mpoc avrAdv. 

Fetters, wééa:, were often fastened on thd feet, not only by 
way of punishment, but also to prevent the escape of the slaves, 
especially of those who worked in the fieldsormines. Athen. vi. 
p. 272: cat ai woddAal dé atrar “Arrixal pupiddes rv oixerdv 
dedepévat eipyalovro ra péradda. The wododen or modoxdkcy 
was a cumbrous fetter employed as a punishment for offenders. 
See Lysias,.in Theomn. p. 356; Demosth. tn Zimocr. p. 738. 
Cf. Suidas, s.v. Identical with, or similar to this, was the yoiré. 
Aristophanes puns on its double sense of a measure and a fetter. 
Vesp. 440: 

obs eym “Sldata kAdew rértap’ és rhy xolvixe. 
BB 
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Something of the sarne kind was the ogadéc. Poll. viii. 72. The 
EvAov was an elaborate apparatus, In which the culprit was fixed, 
with his neck, hands, and feet, in five different holes. Aristoph. 
iquites, 1049 : 
djoa o’ éxéreve wevrecuplyy@ ttre, 

See Scholiast on the passage. Suidas is wrong in taking this to 
be synonymous with the modexdkn. The xdode, again, was some- 
thing of the same kind, but only fastened the neck and the hands. 
Xenoph. Hist. Gir. iii. 8, 11: é« robrou pévroe Hon dedepévog car 
r® xelpe Kal Tov rpdyndov év Ko, pactvyobperog Kal KEVTOts 
pevog abrdg re Kal ot per abrov Kara rv modu wEepyorro. 
See also Lucian, Toxar. 29: kal wovfjpwe elyev, oloy eixdg yapat 
kadevoovra cal rife vusrog obde wporeivery Ta oxédyn Ouvduevoy év 
rp Evdw Karaxekdeopeva*’ tig ev yap hugpag 6 Kdoldg Hoxer cai 
fh érépa xelp wemednpuévn, sig S& Thy voxra eee Grov Karadedé. 
ofa: From this passage it appears that this instrument did not 
necessarily fasten the hands, and would then be merely a collar 
for the neck, the same as is elsewhere called weptdgpaov. Lucian, 
Lexiph. 10. According to the Scholiast on Aristoph. Plut. 476, 
kupwy is identical with kode. These punishments were also 
judicially imposed on freemen in the case of certain crimes ; but 
they were the usual correctives applied to slaves. The riprara, 
however, (Aristoph. Plut. 476; Lysias, in Agor. p. 480,) the 
srpéBdat, and the rpoxoc, Contin: de Venef. p. 615,) are the 
instruments of the djpuoc or Snpdxourgs only. 

Branding was a very common punishment, especially for run- 
ning away, theft, and similar offences. Thus Aristoph. Aves, 759: 
dparérag éorvypévoc. A mark of some kind was branded on the 
forehead, and many strove to concealit under the hair. Diphilos, 
apud Athen. vi. p, 225: 

xéuny rpéhwy wey wearov lepdy rod Geow, 

os onotv. ob 51a rodrd +, GAN eorriyuévos 

mpd TOU perdrov waparéracu abrhy exe. 
Captives taken in war were sometimes thus dealt with in cases of 
peculiar animosity. See Plutarch, Pericl. 26: Oi 0€ Sdpeor rove 
aixpadwroug tov ‘AOnvaiwy avOuBpilorrec EoriLov sig ro péru- 
mov yAavkac’ Kai yap éxeivove oi AOnvaion cdpatvay. 

The penalty of death could only be inflicted with the sanction 
of the law, and not merely at the will of the master, as among the 
Romans. Antipho, de Cede Herod. P. 727: Kxairoe ovsé of rcv¢ 
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ceamérag aroxreivarrec, ea Ex’ abropwpy An~OGaty, ovc’ ovroe 
Oviaxovety tn’ abriv rev rpoonkdvrwy, dAAG Tapadisdacey abrove 
TH apy Kara vopove bperépove warpiove. See also Hurip. Hecud. 
289 : 

vonos 8 év tiv rots v° érxevdépois toos 

Kal rotor SovAots aluaros Ketras wépt. 

It is dificult to determine to what extent the character of the 
slaves themselves might render necessary such harsh treatment ; 
for it is from the accounts given by their masters that we gather 
all our information on the subject. It would be absurd to deny 
that among the multitudes of slaves in Greece there were not a 
great number of intelligent and worthy, nay, even noble-minded 
persons. Thus Plato, Leg. vi. p. 776, says: woddol yap adeAgar 
Hon dodAot Kai vigwy riot Kpsirroug poe aperiy mica yevdpevor 
geowKxace deomdrac kal xriuara rac re oixhoec atréy Orac. 
Aristotle, too, despite his theory, is obliged to confess that nature 
sometimes errs, and accords to slaves the qualities of freemen: 
De Republ.i.5. That the affecting instance of Tyndarus in The 
Captives of Plautus was founded on fact, we cannot doubt. On 
the other hand, it is no doubt true that there were many who, 
by the degradation of their nature, their want of fidelity to their 
masters, and their vices of all kinds, might seem to deserve their 
lot. See Plato, Phad. p. 69. 

But the real blame lay often with the master, and the badness 
of the slave was an index of the character of his owner, and of his 
domestic arrangements. Plato, Leg. vi.p. 777: Tatra 37 diada- 
Pévreg Exacrot roic Cravohpaoty, of per Tiorevovel rE obdev yévet 
vixerGv, kara O& Onpiwy diow Kévrpoig kal paoriéty ov rpic pdvoy 
GAAG worrdKic drepydlovrat dovrag rae Wuyac THY oixerGy* ot 
§ av rdvavria dpe rovrwy ravra. Cf. Xenophon. Gcon. 3, 4. 
The ordinary sentiments of the.slave are nowhere better portrayed 
than in the dialogue between /Macos and Xanthias, in Aristoph. 
Rane, 745: 


A. udra y éromretew Sone, 
Sray KaTapdowna Adopa Te Seowdrn. 
vl 3é rovOopilwr, quik’ dv wanyas AaBoy 
mwoAAds awins Gvpale; A. xal rd0” Hdouen. 
. TL dé WOAAG mpdrrav; A, as, ud AP, avdev of eyd, 
“Oudyvie Zet* kal waparotewy Searoray 
irr’ ay AcA@or; A. Kal udAa wAciy F palvopm, 
E. ri Sé rois Odpae ralra Karakaday; A. eyd; 

He A’, GAN Bray bp@ rotro, xdcpsraivoua, 

BB2 


1d 
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Cf. Plutarch, Von Posse Suv. 8. It was from this coarse and 
grovelling way of thinking usual among slaves, that every ignoble 
desire was called féovy dvéparoéwénc. Plato, Epist. vii: p. 335; 
Aristot. Ath. Nic. 11.10, 11; Plutarch, Amat. 4. They seem to 
have been considered incapable of noble feelings, and their chief 
praise wasto commit no crime. Philostr. Vit. Apoll. Tyan, iii. 25: 
Ewacvoy wowurrat tay avdpamddwy TO pay KAEéwrecy aura, 

Runaway slaves were not uncommon, even when there was no 
war to encourage their desertion. See Plato, Protag. p. 310; 
Xenoph. Memor. ii. 10,1. On this account, when out of doors, 
the slave preceded his master, instead of going behind. Theoplir. 
Char. 18: cat rov waida é€ dxodovOodvTa Kedebery abrov bmicber 
pn) BadiZecv, AN Eurpoober, iva guddrrnrae abre, pm) év rij dba 
arodpdey. Slave-rebellions actually took place once and again, 
(Athen. vi. p. 272; Plato, Leg. vi. p. 777,) and that such out- 
breaks were constant causes of apprehension, we see from Plato, 
de Repubi. ix. p. 578. . 

Slaves were sometimes manumitted by the state as a reward 
for certain services, such as informing against criminals, or good 
conduct in war; but the master was always indemnified. Plato, 
Leg. xi. p. 914. At other times they obtained their freedom by 
paying their owner the sum which he had given for them. See 
Petit, Leg. Att. p. 259; Meier and Schémann, Ati. Proc. pp. 405, 
559. Nevertheless these freed-men, dededOepo., always re- 
mained in a sort of dependence on the master, and the neglect of 
their duties gave rise to the dicy drocraciov, This explains the 
law proposed by the orator Lycurgus, Plutarch, Dec. Orat. Vit. 
iv. p. 877: pndert ekeivar AOnvaiwr, pnde rey oixovyvrwy ’AON- 
mov, é\evNepov oGpa mpiacbat eri dovdsig ék rov duoKopévwv 
diveu Tig TOU mporépov Oeorwdrou yraopnc. These dre\ciOepor always 
remained codAo., if not oikérac also. See Athen. vi. p. 267: 
Asagépery O€ Gnot Xpvovrrog doddov oixérov . . . Ou TO TOVE aT- 
elevépovg pév Sovdove Ere eivat, oixérag dé rove pa) Tie Krirews 
agetuévouc. They certainly often continued wholly in the service 
of their former master, (Iseus, de Philoctem. Her. p. 184,) and 
were then perhaps in a better position than if they had tried to 
support themselves independently. So a fragment of Philemon 
(Mein. p. 418): | 

‘Os Kpeirréy dort Seomdrov xpyorod ruxeiy, 
} Gv rarevas Kal karws eAedbepor, 
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Still their feelings toward the zpoardarne were very frequently 
not of the most friendly kind. Demosth. in Timocr, p. 739: 
wovnpoy Kai dyaplorwy oixerdv rpdiwove Exovrec. Kal yap éxeivur, 
w & 8, door ay EhevOepor yérwrvrat ov rife Ehevbepiag ydpuy Exover 
rolg Ceamdratc, GAAa puovtor padriora avOpwrwy ardyvrwy, Ort 
cuvicace avroic dovAsvaarty. 

In conclusion, it may be remarked that, besides the slaves, 
there were many of the poorer classes, especially among the éror 
or perorxot, who performed the same services for hire, uicOwroi. 
Plato, de Republ. u. p. 371: of do) rwrodvrec ry rie ioyvoc 
ypelay, THY Tiypy ravrny pudBdy KadOvYTEC, KéxhyYTAL, we eyopat, 
peaOwrot. Id. Polit. p. 290: ote ye épmpev pucfwrove cat Offrac 
nao. Eroipouc tanperovvrac. Cf. Aristot. de Republ.i. 11. Such 
people were hired, not only as artisans and farm-servants, but 
also as domestics. Thus Plato, Lys. p. 208: gore ree Hvioyos, 
mapa TOU rarpoc pucbdr dépwv. The women who engaged them- 
selves as nurses have been mentioned already, and the out-door 
attendants were also hired sometimes. Theophr. Char. 22: 
pemOobabas sic rac ebddove madiov dxoAovbjoor. Occasionally the 
services of a poor relation were made use of in this capacity. 
Iseeus, de Diceog. Her. p. 94. Lastly, there were messengers, 
like our ticket-porters, waiting about the market-place at: Athens, 
who were ready to run errands or do jobs at a moment’s notice. 
Poll. vii. 182: do yap dyrwy réy Kodwvar, 6 pév Immecog Exadeiro 
. 2.60 hy év &yopg rapa rd Eipuodxetoy, od cvvnecar of pro8ap- 
voovrec. Cf, Suidas and Harpocration, s.v. KoAwvirne. 


EXCURSUS TO SCENE VIII 


THE DOCTORS. 


N account of the medical practice of the Greeks, or an esti- 
mate of the scientific acquirements of their physicians, would 
require a knowledge of medicine itself, as well as a deep study 
of the medical literature of the ancients. But such an attempt 
would be foreign to the object of this work, which professes only 
to describe the details of daily life. Yet it will not be uninstruc- 
tive to cast our eyes for awhile from cheerful scenes to the sick 
chamber and the bed of suffering, and to learn the means of 
suecour resorted to on such trying occasions. We shall describe 
the doctor's person and ordinary appearance; we shall investigate 
his position in society, the repute in which his art was held, his 
behaviour towards the sick, the amount of his fee, and we shall 
see how he at one time paid visits, at another received his patients 
at home. These particulars will be collected not so much from 
the medical writings of antiquity, as from the incidental notices 
which are found elsewhere. 

In the first place we may remark that the science of healing 
and its professors were regarded in a much higher point of view 
in Greece than at Rome. See Gallus p. 207. The arts of heal- 
ing and divination were, in the very earliest times, considered as 
most intimately connected with each other; and this notion pre- 
vailed in alater age. See Eustath. ad I1.1. 63: cow moc eoretéx vy 
iarpixy kat pavruch. Since, moreover, the science was regarded as 
of divine origin, and since the doctors continued, in a certain sense, 
to be accounted the successors of Asclepios, this belief naturally 
increased the respect for the profession. Inherited from the son 
of Apollo by the Asclepiade, by them transmittéd to their suc- 
cessors, the art was ever accounted divine; and, greatly as the 
larouxh réxvn of later times differed from the simple treatment 
pursued of yore, the doctors always looked on Asclepios as their 
apéyovoe, and themselves as his éryoror. Plato, Symp. p. 186: 
wavra Ta Toatra robrowg (roi¢ évavriow) Friornfeig Epwra ep 
rorjoat Kal dudvotay 6 huérepoe mpdyovog ‘’AokhyTids, de paccy 
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olde of woinrat Kal éyw reiBopar, suréatnoe Tiv tuerépar réxrny. 
Cf. Id. de Repudl. iii. p. 406. 

Many however looked on the art and its professors with great 
contempt. Thus of Pausanias, the Lacedemonian, we read in 
Plutarch, Apophth. Lac. i. p. 921: xparicrov Gé deve rovror 
larpoy sivat Tov pu) Karachrovra Tove appworodrrac, dda Tdy- 
tara Garrovra. Again, Aristophanes, Nubes, 332, designates 
them zs swindlers; and in Plutus, 407, we read: 

ris oir iarpds éori viv ev TH wéAet ; 

obre yap 6 picbds od8ev For’, of 8" H Téxn. 
Atheneus, also, calls them charlatans and pedants ; Sik. Peele: 
Méyag 0 éorl cogiarig cai ovdéy irrwy réy iarpay sic ddaLovelay 
Kal 6 mapa Lwourdrpy pdayepoc. Cf. xv. p. 666. The caricature 
too in Plautus, Menech. v. 8-5, is perhaps from a Grecian original. 
Yet it would be unfair to infer from these passages that the pro- 
fession generally was looked down upon in Greece. Incompetent 
doctors there were, no doubt, as now; but there were others 
possessed of great experience and skill. See Antipho, Tetra. iii. 
p. 689: viv dé rodduie fugpate torpor morvnpy tarpp éxerpepbete 
Gi THY TOU larpod poyOnpiar, Kat ob dia Tag wAyac arébave. 
awpodeyérvTwr yap arg ray &Awy larpiy, ei raurny thy Ospareiay 
Geparedcorro, Gre idoipoc Oy CrapBaphooiro, de bude rove cvpPoy- 
Aove deadOapele guol avdarov EyxAnua wpocéBarey. 

At Rome it was usual to have a house-physician in the 
number of the slaves, thosé who healed for money being looked 
on with distrust. The elder Cato contented himself with a recipe- 
book, commentarius, which probably contained all sorts of pre- 
scriptions for particular cases. See Gallus, p. 208. In Greece, 
also, there were numerous works on medical subjects, as we see 
from Xenophon, Memor. iv. 2, 10: rodda yap Kal tarpady are 
ovyypappara, Yet these general treatises were not held suffi- 
cient for the individual cases that might occur, and this iarpev- 
eoGar cara ypdupara was considered useless. A doctor was 
therefore consulted on every occasion. See Euripides, apud Stob. 
Tit. C. 8, p. 808: 


IIpds rhv vécov ro. kal roy iarpoy xpedy 
iSdvr a&xeio Oat, uh “wiraxrd pdpuara 
biddve’, eddy ph ratra TH véow wperp. 


Cf. Aristot. de Republ. iti. 16, p.1287: ort rd kara ypdppara 
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iarpeverBDar gpavrAov, GAG Kal aiperwrepov ypijrbat role Eyour 
rac réyvac. He adds, however, that when the doctor was sus- 
pected of having been tampered with, the yedupyara would be 
then consulted. Cf. Plato, Polit. p.298: év péy yap éedhowor 
hv rovrev éxarepar cwleyv, dpolwe oy cwlovery’ dv & ay hw- 
Hacbat BovrnOGot, wWHGrvrae réuvovrec wat kaiovrec ... Kal oy Kal 
reXeurGrvree I} wapa cuyyevay i} wapa rivuy éyOpor rov Kkiuvorrag 
Xphpara puobdy AapBavorrec aroxrivyvacry, The doctor, if he 
wished to play false, had the law in his favour, as it naturally 
acquitted him of all responsibility in case anything happened 
to his patient. See Antipho. Tetral. ii. p. 694: ei & Ere cat bra 
vou larpov dréBaver, we obk awébaver, O per larpdc ov dovedt 
avrou gory, 6 yap vopog awodve abrdy, Also Philemon, apud 


stob. Zz. CIL 6, p. 333 : 


péve 8 larp@ rodro nal cuvnydsp@ 
tieorev, daroxreivew pev, arobvhoxey 5¢ ph 


Plin. Nat. Hist. xxix. 1, 6: ‘Medico tantum hominem occidisse 
impunitas summa est,’ Cf Plato, Leg. ix. p. 865. Still, in cer- 
tain cases, they seem to have been legally accountable for their 
treatment. See Aristot. de Repudl. iii. 10, p. 1281: dorep ob» 
tarpov del Siddvae rae evOivac év tarpoic, otrw Kal Tove dAdove - 
év Tote Opoiote. . 

It also appears that a permission from the state to practise 
was always required, and even though’no public examination took 
place, yet every one desirous of being allowed to practise, had ta 
show that he had been the pupil of amedical man. See Xenoph. 
Memor. iv. 2, 5: “Appecee 0 adv otrw mpooyudlerbac Kai roi 
Bovdopérorg wapa Tig wodEwe tarpixdy Epyov hapeiv. emerHderow 
yup atroic ein Tou Adyou dpyeoOar EevrevOev> ‘ Nap’ obdevdg pev 
rimore, @ dvépec AAnvatot, thy larputy réyvny Euaboy, od’ éfh- 
tHoa diddoxadov guauro yevécOar réy iarpwy ovdéva * duareréXexa 
yap dvrarréueroc ob pdvoy To pabeiv re mapa THY iarpdy, ddAda 
kal 76 Odkae pepabyxévar tiv réxyny ravrnvy. suwe dé por rd 
iarpuodv Epyor dére' repdcoptar yap Ev bpiv droxvdvvetwr pavOd~ 
ve. That this iarpexdy éoyor refers in this instance to a public 
salaried appointment dees not seem probable, though the fact 
cannot be disputed that there were medical men regularly re~ 
tained in the pay of the state. Thus in Aristoph. Acharn. 1029, 
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Diceopolis says to the countryman, who begs him for some 
ointment for his eyes: 
Gar’, & wévnp’, ob Snpoctetwy ruyxdve. 

At the same time he directs him mpo¢ rove Turrddov. The Scho- 
- liast says: onpooig yeporovobyevor iarpot cat onpdotor wpotka 
éBepdwevov. Cf. Plato, Gorg. p. 455: drav wepi iarpéy aipéoews 
i ri woe EdAAoyos. But Plato also distinctly mentions the two 
classes; those in the pay of the state, and those not. Poltzt. p. 
259: ei ry ree rGv Cnpootevdrrwy larpiy ixavog cupfiovdebeer, 
icwwrevwy avrdc. So Strabo, iv. 1, 291, speaking of the intro- 
duction of Greek customs into Gaul, says: codiorag yoy urocé- 
Xovrat rove pev idig, Tove d€ at wdrELe Kown piobotpevar, cabarep 
kat larpovc. Democedes, also, had practised for a year in Aigina, 
on his own account, before he was taken into the public pay. 
Herodot. iii, 181. The salary was sometimes, as in this instance, 
very considerable. Democedes at first received from the Atgi- 
netans a talent per annum. Next year the Athenians sent for 
him, and paid him one hundred mina, and at last Polycrates of 
Samos secured his services at a salary of two talents. See Bockh, 
Public Econ. of Athens, p. 120. 

In addition to this salary, the patient paid a fee, as we see 
from Aristotle, 1b.: dpvuvrac rov puobdy rove Kapvorrag byidoar 
rec. We certainly cannot draw the inference from this passage 
that the fee was conditional upon recovery. Besides the general 
expression pucGdc, there wére other more honourable terms for 
the fee, as, for instance, c&iarpa and iarpeta. Poll. iv. 186: 
idiwe 6€ iarp@ per oGorpa, cwrhpra Kat iarpeia. Sometimes the 
doctor demanded his fee in advance, before he attempted the cure. 
Thus Aspasia, wife of Cyrus the Younger, when a girl, had a 
tumour on her face: Agixrvor yotiv abzyv 6 ra7ip larpo. 6 bé 
irésyero idocacbar ei AGf30e Tpeic erarHpac. 6 6& Eyaro py Eyer. 
6 && iarpdcg pndé adrog ebropeiv dappaxov. Elian, Var. Hist. 
xii. 1. See also Achill. Tat. iv. 15. Occasionally, the reason 
for this procedure was, because the doctor had to provide the 
remedies at his own expense, as we see from the passage in Alian; 
and this is confirmed by Plato, Polit. p. 298. 

. The physicians were under the necessity of dispensing their own 
sins as there were no apothecaries’ shops where the prescrip- 
tions could be made up. The booths of the papyaxorwAac were 
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of an entirely different nature. These people were nothing better 
than quacks and mountebanks, who, among other things, vended 
specifics, compounded by themselves without the aid of a quali- 
fied doctor, and which were adapted merely for common disorders, 
They also cried their nostrums about the streets. Lucian, pro 
Mere. Cond. 7: ro 6d d\ov éxeivy TO happaxoTwhy Eotxag, de 
QRONDUTTOY Bnxoe pdpyaxor, Kad abrixa KAUVGELY TOE Taoxovrac 
imirxvouperoc, ubroc weraky orwpevoe tro Byyd¢g épaivero, See 
Plutarch, de Pref. in Virt. 8. They probably carried serpents 
about with them, to aid their mysterious feats of jugglery; at 
Jeast this would appear to be the meaning of the fragment of 
Aristophanes, preserved by Pollux, x. 180: 

Kal ros ev Upers, obs emiméurecs 

év nlory Tov KaTaohunvan, 

Kal wadoa pappakoTwrAay. 


Among other wares they dealt in burning-glasses, as we see from 
Aristoph. Nub, 766: 
ST. 45 wapad roto: papyakowdaras thy Albov 
Tabtny edpas, THY Kadhy, Thy Sadar), 
ad’ hs rd wip Grrovoi; BO. rhv Badrov rAéyeis ; 


Indeed the word ¢dpzaxoy has so many significations, that it is 
not clear whether the g@apuaxorpiSar, mentioned by Demosthenes, 
in Olympiod. p. 1171, were employed in grinding d~ gs, colours, 
or something else. € 

The regular doctor always made up his own medicines, often 
mixing them with something sweet, to conceal the unpleasant 
taste. Plutarch, de Educ. Puer. 18: xaOdqep iarpol ra miuxpa 
ray pappaxwy roig yAuKéot Yupotg KaTrapeyvuvres Thy répey emi 
rb cuudépov wapodor evpor. Cf. Kenoph. Memor. iv. 2, 17. 

Some patients called at his iarpeioy, or épyarrnpuor, as it was 
also called; others he visited at their own dwellings. See Plato, 
Leg. iv. p. 720: larpeboune TEPLTPEXOVTEC Kat év rote tarpetoe 
nepyrevorrec. Such an iarpeioy was at once a bathing establish- 
ment, apothecary’ s shop, and surgery : hence boxes,. rvéidee or 
kurulbec, (Athen. xi. p.480; Hustath. ad Odyss. v. 296,) cupping- 
glasses, syringes, bathing apparatus, and so forth, were to be seen 
scattered about. A very complete picture of stich a shop occurs 
in a fragment of Antiphanes, apud Pollux, x. 46: 
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kares kevacpévo: 
Aaumpératav iarpeiov év yadkuis wavy 
Aournplowow, etadlrrpors, KvdiKiow, 
omvaiocw, vrobéroici. 


The doctors had also their assistants or pupils, who carried their 
instructions into effect. Plato, Leg. iv. p. 720. Thus we find 
Timarchos with Huthydicos, a doctor in the Pireus. See Aschin. 
in Timarch. p. 65: obrog yap mpGrov wavrwy pev, exetdy aand- 
ayn éx maidwy édbyro tv Tlewparet eri rod HiOvdixov iarpeiov, 
mpogpace per Tie Téexr yo pabnryc. To these larpeia those persons 
resorted who wished to take some medicine on the spot, for a 
slight indisposition ; Plato, Leg.i.p. 646. But others -also came, 
who were labouring under severer complaints, Lamachos, for 
instance: Aristoph. Acharn. 1022. 

The assistants seem to have been partly slaves, and these had 
principally to attend to those of their own class. That a slave 
could set up as doctor on his own account does not appear to 
have been the case. A very interesting passage about these 
slave-doctors, from which it appears that they were not remark 
ably delicate or conscientious in their treatment of their patients, 
is to be found in Plato, Leg, iv. p. 720: °Ap’ ody kai Evvvoeic, 
dre OovAwy Kai éXevOéowr dvrwy rv Kaprdvrwy év Talc TOAECL, TOVE 
per bovdoveg oxeddr re of OovAOL Ta WOK larpevover TepirpExorrEc 
kat év roig iarpelotg wepiuévorvrec; Kal obre riva Adyor Exaorov 
rept voonparo¢g Exdorou tov oixerGy obdele THY ToLouTwY iarpay 
Rigwoww, obd' amrodéxerar? Poooratac 8 abrg ra ddbavra  ép- 
metolac, we axpybwe eidwe, Kkabarep ruparvoe, atGadae olyerat 
imornojaag wpde &AAov xdpvovra oixérnv. Freemen, on the 
contrary, especially the more wealthy, had none but freemen for 
their medical attendants, who proceeded to work in a very careful 
and conscientious manner. Plato, ibid.: 6 dé éAeiPepog we emi rd 
wielorov ra rar ErevOspwr vooijpara Osparever Te Kat ErtoKoTEl. 
cat ratra eleralwy a apyije cat xara giow re KapyovrTe Kot- 
voupevog air@ re kal roig gidocc Gpa pév aurée pavOaver rt rapa 
rév vooouvrwr, pa O€ Kabdcov oidg ré éoT1, OtéaoKee tov GaBe- 
vourra abroy. 

It was a rule of Hippocrates that a physician should maintain 
a becoming exterior, avoiding everything likely to cause an un- 
pleasant impression on the patient. The hair and beard were to 
be carefully trimmed, and his dress to be even elegant. See Galen, 
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in Hippocr. pid. xvii. 2, p. 188: kcal wpdc rotroe ye airde 6 
iarpuc, Ov mpwrdv re Kal pddwora rac Te YEipacg Exe Sei Ka 
Gapwrarag Kal 7d xpéownoy Tag rpiyac éxi re tov yevelov Kal 
nedarfc. epetfic O€ kal ra GAdAa pdpta ro’ cwparoc, darep ye 
kat tiv éoOijra Aaprpdy. His deportment should be equally 
devoid of servility and of self-importance, he should be calm and 
collected, and very guarded in expressing opinions as to the state 
of the patient. This wholesome advice was not always observed, 
according to Galen; he says, p. 144: iarpot dé rivéc siowy, of 
HéXpt TOTOVTOV pwpaivovaty, We Kat TOI KoYuwEVO ErEtorévan 
pera Wogou TOOWY, gwriic psifovoc, ig’ wy evlore dueyepOévree ot 
vosourrec Gyaraxrover «7.4. He also tells a story of a physician 
who, when a sick person enquired the chance of his recovery, 
answered him with the line: 

kdrOave Kat Tiarpoxdos, dep céo ToAAby delvwy. 
Galen adds: évio: 0€ rdv viv larpGr, ... Tpaxéwe Kal abrot rpoc. 
hépovrar toig vosovary, wo puonOyvar, Kabawep GAOL Tiveg é& 
brevavriov dovAorpeTog Kohaxetuvreg €& abrov rovrov Karedpo- 
vnOncav. Lucian, adv. Indoct. 29, gives an account of the strata- 
gems of incompetent practitioners who sought to blind people's 
eyes to their incapacity by the elegance of their apparatus: Gr 
kal of duabéorara rév iarpdv ro aird cot rotobory, EAEarTi-. 
voug vapOykac cal oKvag dpyuptic towbpevol, Kat opirag xpuco 
KoAAHTous’ émérav O& yphoacBat robroce déy, of péev .obdE Grex 
xen peraxetploacOar atra toa wepeNOdy dé rie sig TO péoor 
riv pepadnxdrwy ddrsBordpor cb dda hxovnpevoy Exwy, iod radda 
peorov drndrale rije éduvng rév vooovrra. Cf. Xenoph. Zicon, 
15, 7. 

The Greek physician was likewise a surgeon. In Plutarch. 
de San. Tuend. 15, we have an account of a bold attempt at 
opening the larynx of a man who had swallowed a fish-bone. 
The operation, however, proved fatal. It has been usually as-— 
serted that the ancients considered it a zpaypa dvocwraror to 
dissect a human body. But instances do occur, though we are 
told of none made especially for scientific purposes. See Steph. 
de Urb, s. v.’Avéavia, where it is related that the Lacedemonians, 
having made the hero Aristomenes prisoner, cut open his body to 
see whether it contained anything extraordinary: évarepdvrec 
éoxormovy, ei mapa toug dowrovg éori ru. Kal etpov orrddy vor 
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éinihaypévoy, kat Ty Kapciay daveiay, See also Pau-an. iv. 9,5; 
Eustath, ad 71.1 189. 

It was not till long afterwards that the science of healing be- 
came divided into separate branches, such as the arts of oculistx, 
dentists, &c. See Lucian, Lexiph.4. The passage in Dio Chry- 
sostom, Orat. vill. p. 277, is hardly explicit enough to enable us 
to determine whether this was the case as early as the time of 
Diogenes the Cynic. He says: tAeye Oaupddecv, Gre et per ivy 
ddovrag tdobat, ravreg dy abrg@ mpoonecuy oi Cedpevor dddvra 
kedécOat. Kal, vy Aia, et bréoyero chburpove Oaparevey, war 
reg avOpwrror 6o0adpove abr@ éredeixvvoy® Guoiwe Cé st owAnvic 
3} wodtypac i} wopuzng eidévac ddppaxoy. Cf Gallus, p. 208 
The tarpadcizra: seem to have been distinguished by their at- 
tempting to cure diseases by means of embrocations, combined 
with bodily exercise and strict regimen. See Plato, de Repub/ 
iii, p. 406: “Hodducoe yap... wibag yupvacriany iarpixy, k. TX. 

The Greek doctors were perpetually encountered by difficulties 
arising from the stupidity, distrustfulness, and blind superstition 
of the time, Thus when the plague was raging at Athens, during 
the Peloponnesian war, it was confidently believed that all the wells 
had been poisoned ; see Thucyd. ii. 48: dore cal 2\éxOn tx’ abrGr, 
we ot Ledorovyqowot ddppaxa érfeGrfcour é¢ ra dpgara. Still 
more general was the superstition that certain persons, by incan~ 
tations, tying of magic knots, and other secret arts, were able to 
afflict people with diseases, wayeure or gappaxela, the dif- 
ferent nuances being termed payyavela, yonreia, and so forth. It 
is worthy of note that even Plato, who often mentions this belief, 
could not wholly bring himself to attribute it to mere superstition. 
In one passage, de Republ. ii. p. 364, he does seem to pronounce 
it an imposture; but in the Laws, where he treats the subject 
more at large, he appears to be undecided on this point. He 
distinguishes between two kinds of gappaxeia; of which the first 
is o®part oopara Kaxoupyotea, i.e. by means of poison. Of the 
other hesays: diAAn 6€ } payyavelag ré Tie Kai Exmoaic ... ravr 
ody kal wept ra rowatra Ebpravra ovre padwy dxwe wore vé- 
guxe yryvooxety, otr’, ei ree yvoin, weBerv ebwerég Erépovg. His 
law on the subject is as follows: gay dé xaradécecty i} traywyaie, 
} riot érgouic, } T&y rowvrwrv dappakeiwy wrrivwvoiy ooky 
Gpotoc elvar B\arrovrt, Leg. 31. p. 933. 
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Under these circumstances the use of counter-charnis, dXsé:- 
gdppaxa, was very natural. Plato, Polit. p. 280. Sympathetic 
cures were frequently tried; see Theocr. ii. 91. An important 
passage occurs in Demosthenes, in Aristogit. p. 793: GX’ é@’ oi¢ 
ipeic riyv prapav Osodwpida, riv Anpvida, rv dappaxida kat ad- 
ri, Kal ro yévog Grav amrexreivare, raira AaBwv ra ddppaxa 
kat rac érgoac mapa rie Oeparaivys abrijg... wayyavever Kai de- 
vaxiler kal rove éridhrrove dyalv idoba. The usages customary 
on such oceasions are enumerated in an interesting fragment of 
Menander (Meineke, p. 42): 

Tleptuatdrwody o° al yuvaines, év KiKr@ 
kal wepiPeiwodtwoay, td Kpouvay Tpiav 
tsar: weplphay’, euBarwv aAras, parovs, 


These were called wepixabapripia, and the accompanying songs 
or charms, érmdai, were considered essential to success. Thus 
Socrates says ironically: cal éym pév elroy, bre abro péy ein gddr- 
hoy tt, Erpdy O€ Tic Ext TH dappdxw ein, fv el pév ree ergo: 
ipa xal xpgro air@, Tarvranacy vy wool TO pdppaxoy® dvev 
G& rijc érwodie ovdév dedoe in Tov gPvAXov. Plato, Charm. 
p. 155. Those who practised these arts were called gappaxot, 
dappaxidec, yénrec, &e. Cf. Eustath. ad Jl. xi. 7389; ad Odyss. 
i, 260. 
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VERY prominent feature in the Greek character was the 
pious conscientiousness with which they discharged those 
duties which were held to be due from the living to the dead. 
Among other nations of antiquity we find, it is true, a more 
pompous ceremonial, and usages more loudly expressive of grief, 
ending even in the bloody tragedy of self-sacrifice; we observe 
moreover a gloomy and superstitious veneration for the carefully~ 
treasured relics of defunct kindred; but that modest piety which 
discharges the last labour of love to the departed, tending care- 
fully the sepulchre, and testifying by often-recurring gifts an 
enduring recollection, is nowhere so distinctly traceable as among 
the Greeks. Originally, no doubt, a prudential consideration of 
the pernicious effects which the non-burial of the dead might 
have upon the living, may have given rise to the superstition that 
the unburied dead wandered restlessly about the earth. But as 
early as the time of Homer this discreet notion had been forgotten, : 
and it was undoubtingly believed that an honourable interment 
was the happiest lot for the departed, and to provide it the most. 
sacred duty of the survivor. Hence the wish expressed by Odys- 
seus, when his bark is wrecRed, that he had fallen before Troy, 
for then he says, 7p x’ Ekayoyv krepéwr. In later times, also, 
splendid obsequies were held to be essential to human happiness : 
héyw roivuy, det kai wavrl, kat wavrayov KadNoroy élvar avdpl 
mAovTOUYTL... UTO THY abrov Exyorwy KahGg Kat peyahorperiig 
radjvat, Plato, Hipp. Maj. p. 291. 

Hence, except in cases of peculiar animosity, it was a rule among 
the Greeks not to deprive a fallen foe of the rites of sepulture. 
Thus in Euripides, Suppl. 524, Theseus is made to say: 

vexpods 8& robs Bavdyras, ob BAdrray réAW, 
ob aySpoxunrus xpocpépwr aywvias, 
Ocapas Sica, roy TaveArAhvey véuov 
| chav, tl robray éoriv ob Kadps Exor ; 
In cases where passion and hatred caused a departure from this 
rule, the procedure met with strong disapprobation. See Isocrates, 
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Plateens. p. 416: gore & obx igov KakOV vO Oporoyv Tove rebred- 
rug radi etpyerOat cat roug fa@vrag warpldog amocrepeiobar kat 
roy Gdhuy ayabéy drdvrury, dda 76 per derdrepny rote KwAvOveU 
i} roic drvyototy, x.7.d. And a notion actually existed that 
unimals, and even insects, were capable of a like respect to the 
dead of their kind. Cf. Plutarch, de Sol. Anim. 11. 

How much more natural therefore was it that in civil life the 
duty of sepulture was looked on as avery holy one; so that when 
the law absolved children from all other duties to unworthy 
parents, it still made it incumbent on them to provide for them a 
suitable interment. So the law of Solon cited by Alschines, zn 
Timarch. p. 40: ph érdvayxec elvar r@ mardt WPNoarre rpeety roy 
warépa, pire otknow wapéxe, b¢ av éxprobwon Erapety' droba- 
yovra dé Oarrérw kai rddda morelrw ra vopiZdpeva. Individual 
instances of neglect, such as that mentioned by Demosthenes, in 
Erat.p. 786, are referred to in terms which sufficiently show the 
horror with which such unnatural conduct was generally regarded. 
See also Lysias, in Phil. p. 883; Iseeus, de Philoctem, Hered. 
p. 143; de Nicostr. Hered. p. 78. But all these were examples 
of abandoned people, and mostly outcasts in the public esteem. 
Ordinary feeling imposed even on strangers coming across a 
corpse, the duty of at least covering it with earth, should a formal 
interment be found impracticable, lian, Var. Hist. v. 14, 
Again, the very words used to designate funeral rites, such as ra 
Cikata, vouima OY vouildpera, TeOTHKOYTA, show that obsequies 
were supposed to be claimed by the departed as their due. 

The barbarous usages that accompanied the interments of 
earlier ages were gradually changed during the march of civiliza- 
tion. Plato, Min. p. 815: Gorep kal Hud abrove otoGd rou Kal 
arog dxobwy, olurg vouow Expwpela mporod wepl rove &wofavdrras 
lepeid re TpoadaTrovrec TPO Tic Exhopag Tov vEKpoU Kat éyxurpiorpiac 
perarepropevot. of 8 ab éxelvwy todrepoe abrov Kal Edanroy ev 
ri otkig rove amobavdvrac. fyeic O€ rovrwy obdey rovodper. At 
Athens this change was in a great measure wrought by the law of 
Solon. See Demosth. in pa ceae p. 1071; cf. Planch: Sol, 12; 
Lye. 21. 

The best detailed account of the funeral ceremonies is that given 
by Lucian, de Luctu,10; and there is no reason to suppdse that at 
that period any material changes had taken place. The first thing 
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dotie on a person’s death was to insert an obolos in his mouth as 
a vatidov for the ferryman of Hades: émeddy mie drobdry ray 
oixElwy, mpeg pev béporres 6Boddy é¢ rd ordpa xareOncay airs, 
jucbov re wopOuet vauriAlac ‘yevnoduevoy., Thus in Aristophanes, 
Ran. 140, Dionysos is attended by Xanthias, and therefore has 
to pay for two: 


év nAotapiy tuvvourwl a a&vhp -yépoyv 
vaurns Sidter, 80 dBwAw uiocbdv AaBdr, 


This vavAov was also called davaxyn. Hesychius: Aavdsn, vopuic- 
udridv te BapPapexoy (UWeporxdr) duvdpevoy mhéov 6Borod diye 
ivi, éhéyero d& Kal 6 roig vexpoic Sidduevoe dBorde. 

A curious confirmation of these passages was obtained on 
opening a grave in Cephallenia, when the coin was discovered 
still sticking between the teeth of the skeleton. Stackelberg, 
die Graber der Hellenen, p.42. The dead were provided there- 
with as soon as possible, it being thought that their transit would 
be thus expedited. See Lucian, Catapl. 18: déiceic, & Xdpwr, 
Zwhov ijén vexpov arodtwrdvay. dpédee ypdrpopai ce maparduan 
émi rou ‘PabapavOvoe. 

According to Lucian, de Luctu, 11, the corpse was next washed, 
anointed with the most precious perfumes, crowned with flowers, 
and dressed in a splendid garment: Mera ratra dé Avveavrec 
abrove, we oby ikavije rijg Karw Aiparne NouTodv Eivat Totg Exel, Kal 
pipy T@ Kaddlore xpicavrec Té cpa mpd dvowdiay Hey Bia- 
Couevor, kal arepavwcarvrecgroic wpaiorg dvOec, xporiBevrar Aagi- 
Tpac appecarrec, tra pa) peypev Onovére rapa Thy dddy, pence 
yupvot Brérowvro tO KepBépy. These offices were not performed 
by a hireling and stranger, as the Roman pollinctor, but by the 
nearest female relatives. Iseus, de Philoctem. Her. p. 143; de 
- Giron. Her. p. 209. Hence the demand of Antigone, Eurip. 
paras: 1667: | 

ov © GAAG vexp@ AouTps mepiBareiy we ea, 

The corpse was always dressed in white. It may be objected 
that Plato appears to mention this as a distinctive mark in the 
obsequies of an tepeve, Leg. xii. p. 947. There are, however, many 
other passages which show that this was rel the colour used. 
aaaier ap. Plutarch, de Aud. Poét. 6 

ei kelvou xe@adhy Kal-xapleyra pean 
“Hoatoros kabapotow ev eluaciv &uperorhOn, 
Cec 
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Cf. Pausan. iv. 13, 1; and Artemidor. Oneirocr. 11. 3: ’Avipl éé 
voootvre AevKa Eye iudarea Odvarov mpoayopeter de 7d rove 
amobavévrac év Nevxoic ExpépeoOar* ro Cé péday idriwov ewrn- 
piav mpoonpaiver. ov yap of drobavdvrec, GAN’ of revGodvrvrec rove 
anobvycKovrac rowvrote xp@vrat ivario. In Lucian, Philops. 
$2, some youngsters endeavour to frighten Democritus by dressing 
themselves vexpixdc éo Ore pedatry, but this, despite the verdict 
of the Scholiast, dre rove vexpove of radarot pedaivate orodaic 
apgévyvocay, isno argument against the statement above; be- 
eause death, as well as night, and her children, dreams, was 
also imagined to be peddurerdoc. Hurip. Alc. 860; Aristoph. 
Ran, 1336. 

The use of garlands appears to have been universal. See 
Aristoph. Eccles. 588; Lysist. 602. These were brought by re- 
lations and friends, especially on the demise of young persons. 
So in Alciphron, Hpist. i. 36, an hetera complains: éy@ dé # rd- 
Lava Opnrwddy, obk Epacrhy, yw, oreparid poe Kal pdda, Sorep 
dwpy rapy were. They were composed of the flowers in season, 
orepavwcarrec TOIG wpalotc &ivGeor., as Lucian says. The leaves 
of the parsley, cé\:vov, appear to have been more usual than any- 
thing else. See note 7, p. 1385. 

It is also asserted that a honey-cake, pedtrotrra, was given ' 
to the corpse. In Aristoph. Lyszst. 601, we have: 

pedurodrray eym Kal 8) pdto. 
AaBeé rav7l Kal orgpdywoat. 
The Scholiast says: # pedcrotrra edidoro rotg vexpoig we elg Tov 
KépPepov, cat dBoroc rg wopOpet, orépavoc, we Tov Bloy dmyw- 
vispévotc, That this explanation is right is however far from 
certain. 

The corpse was thus laid out (xporiferBar, mpdbeorc) on a 
bed (cAivn) in the house. The Scholiast on Aristophanes, Lysist. 
611, says: rove vexpove yap of apxatoe mpoeribecay mpd rar 
Bupv xal éxérrovro. But this was certainly not the case at 
Athens, and by a law of Solon it was expressly commanded, ror 
axoOavevra mporiBerOct Evdov, Grwe av BovAnrat. Demosth..in 
Afucart. p. 1071. This ceremony seems to have been not only 
a piece of pageantry, but also in some respects a measure of police. 
Poll. viii. 65: cat ai mpobécec d€ ba rotro éylyvovro, dg bpgro 
& vexpoc, ph re Piaiwe wérovbe, Tt served also to guard against 
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the burial of a person ina trance. Plato, Leg. xii. p. 959. For 
an account of this pdfeerg, see Aristophanes, Hecles. 1030: 
brocrépecal vuv mpdra ris dpirydvou, 
Kal KAnuae trddou tuyxAdcaca Térrapa, 
Kat rawloca, xal mapdbou r&s AnxvOous, 
Usards te kardbov rovorpakov mpd THs Oupas. 


This custom of laying the bed with dpiyavog and broken vine- 
branches does not appear to be elsewhere mentioned. Near the 
bed were placed earthen vessels painted, which were called by the 
general name AnjxuOa. Cf. zbid. v. 5388 and 994. The xdivq was 
an ordinary bedstead, with a rpocxepddacor to support the head 
and back. Lystas, in Hrutosth. p. 895: @\\& ray gidwy 6 pév 
iuariov, 6 d€ mpocxepddauor, 6 6& O,re Exaoroe Ervyer, Edwxev sic 
riv éxelvou tagyy. The face of the corpse was turned to the 
door, ava mod@upa rerpappévoc. Eustath. ad had. xix. 212. 

Before the house-door was placed a vessel of water, called 
apddvoy, in order that visitors on leaving the house might purify 
themselves; and masmuch as the house of mourning, with all 
belonging to it, was considered polluted by the presence of the 
corpse, this water had to be obtained from another house. Poll. 
viii. 65: cai of evi ripy oixiay rot revOotvroc dguxvovpevor eeirv- 
rec ExaQaipavro dare wepispatvouevor. TO dé mpodketro év dyyeio 
kepapéw é& &AAne olkiag Kexouiopéroy. To O& GoTpaKxoy éxadeir 
apdavioy. See also Hesychius and Suidas, s. v. dpdaviat. 

The relatives and friends, as well as others not particularly 
connected with the deceased, were present in the house, and 
around the bed the females lamented and wept. ‘The best notion 
of such a scene may be derived from Plato’s regulations as to the 
burial of an ieoedc, though we must bear in mind that the deserip- 
tion is probably Ideal to some extent. Jeg. xii. p. 947: redeurij~ 
sac d& mpobécee Te Kai ExGopde Kal OhKag deaddpous sivat TOY 
HrAwy woderdv. Aevehy pv Thy orodyy Exe racay, Oppvwy oF 
cat dSuppav yapte ylyverbar, xopav dé yopdy mevrexaideca Kal 
appévwy Erepor weptiorapévove TH Khivy Exarépoue olov buvov Te~ 
Toinpévoy Ematvoy sic Tove lepéac év péper Exarepovs det, evdat~ 
poviGovrec won dua xdane rig fpépac. In more ancient times the 
scenes of woe were offensively exaggerated; but Solon curtailed 
the ceremony, and forbade the excessive lamentations of the 
women. Plutarch, Sol. 12, and 21: ’Apvyag && xorropévay cal 
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ro Gpnveiy werompéva, Kal 7d kwKbey Udov év ragdaic Erépwy 
apettev. évayilery bé Body ovc ctager, obde cuvriBévar wéov iua- 
tiwy roy. It is doubtful, however, to what extent this law was 
complied with. The chorus of virgins at the gate of Agamem- 
non indulges in all the more extravagant manifestations of grief, 
such as beating the breast, lacerating the cheeks, rending their 
garments. JZéschyl. Choéph. .20~28; cf. Hurip.. Hecub. 642. 
The poet, it is true, may have only been faithfully portraying 
the customs of early times, or indulging in an allowable poetical 
exaggeration; but there are other reasons for supposing that these 
rude manifestations of woe prevailed till a later period. Thus 
Plutarch praises his wife for omitting them on the death of her 
child. Consol. ad Uxor.3: Kal rotro Myovoty of rapayerdpevot 
kat OaupdZovory, we obde iudrioy dveiAndac wévO.pov, O68 cavT| 
Tira Tpoohyayes 7) Ocoawaviory duopdiay cat aixiay. Cf. Lucian, 
de Luctu, 12: Oiuwyat dé émi rovrowe Kat kwxvTog yuvaixdy, Kai 
rapa mwavrwy daxpva, Kal orépva runTopeva, Kal oraparropéry 
Kopn, Kal dormooduevatwapscal. Kai rov kat éoOije Kurapptyvurat 
kal dmg él rH xegady Taooerat, kal of Cavreg oikrpdrepoe Tov 
vexpov. ol Mev yap yapal Kadivdobyrae TOAAAKE, Kal TaE KEparae 
Gparrover mpog ro ttagog. The ancient works of art also bear 
out this representation; see Mus. Capit. iv. 40. A law of Cha- 
rondas went beyond that of Solon ; it forbade all manner of lamen- 
tation and weeping for the dead. Stob. Zit. xliv. 40: Xp) dé xai 
rv TedkevrovTwy Exacrov Timay, ph euxpvowe, nde oiKrorc, dra 
prin &yaby kat ry rv car’ zrog dpaiwy éripopg. Solon also 
enacted that, except the nearest female relatives, no women under 
sixty years of age should enter the house before the interment. 
Demosth. in Macart. p. 1071: yuvaivca dé pa é€eivar eiocévar 
‘sie ra Tov amwobavéyroc, pnd axodovOeiv aroOardrrt, dray eic ra 
ojpara aynrat, évrdc skqxovr’ érav yeyorviay, wAjy boa évros 
aveliadayr ici. 

The laying out of the corpse took place on the second day after 
death. An early burial was thought to be pleasing to the defunct. 
Eustath. ad Iliad. viii. 410:- vexpod peieypa par } dxeia ragh., 
And in Homer the shade of Patroclos demands of his friend—— 

Odrre we Srtt Tdxtora, wUAaS *Aidao rephow. - wt . | 
Il. xxiii, 71. Of Kenoph. Memor. i. 2, 53. Also Iseus, de 
Philoctem. Her. p. 148, mentions it as ‘a matter of grave reproach 
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that the corpse had been allowed to lie two days without any 
preparations having been made for the wpéfeorg. This indeed is 
not mentioned in the law of Solon, which however is very imper- 
fectly quoted by Demosthenes; though the deficiency is amply 
supplied by Antipho, de Chor. p. 782. 

On the following day the éxopa legally took place. Accord. 
ing to Plato, Leg. xi. p. 960, the early morning was the time, 
mpd Hyuépac ekw rice wodAewe evar, and this is corroborated by 
Demosthenes, ibid.: éxdépery 0& rov dxofavdrra rh torepaig, 
iv mpolGrvrat, mply HAvov ééyerr. In other places, and perhaps 
in later times, the burial took place as early as the second day 
See Callimachus Hyigr. 15; Diog. Laert. i. 122. On the other 
hand, Timoleon’s burial is put off several days, to allow of tlie 
arrival of distant friends. Plutarch, Timol. 39. 

The corpse was carried to the place of interment upon the 
rhivn, Who the bearers were is doubtful: it is not likely that 
there were special vexpoOdmrat for the purpose, though a passage 
in Pollux, vu. 195, would seem to imply that this was the case; 
ciev 0 Gy. riveg Kal vexpoddpor cal ragete. No early writer 
mentions them, and it would seem more probable that relatives 
performed the office. In particular cases, when an extraordinary 
distinction was designed for the dead, youths (ephebi) were 
specially selected for the purpose. Plato, Leg. xii. p. 947: ZwOev 
Gc’ sic THY Oneny dépecy abriyy bev THY KAiyny Exarov Tay véwp 
ray év rote ‘yupvaciors, ove av of rpootKevrec TOD TeheuThoavrTos 
éréwovrat. Also Plutarch, Timol. 39: xat rd A€yor of Wide roy 
vearioxwy mpoxpilévrec Edepov. The corpse of Demonax was borne 
by sophists. Lucian, Demon. 67; cf. Plutarch, Philop. 21. 

Hired Opnvqdoi preceded or followed the corpse, like the pre- 
fice, the cornicines and tubicines of the Romans. Plato, Leg. vii. 
p- 800: vior of epi rove redeuThoarvrag poGovpevor Kapixy reve 
poten wporérover rovg TeAeuTioravrac. It is remarkable that 
Plato uses the masculine gender, whereas women, Kapivat, are 
elsewhere mentioned. Hesychius: Kapiver, Opnrgdot povercai, 
ai rove vexpoue TO Opivy waparéumoveat Tpog Tac rapac Kat Te 
Khon. capehapPdvorro dé ai ad Kapiac yuvaixec. Comparing 
this passage with Pollux, iv. 75, it appears that they were flute- 
players, Lucian also, de Luctu, 20, mentions a hired Bunvedde, 
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though probably he is referring to the wpé@eo1¢ rather than to 
the éxgopd. See Schol. ad Aristoph. Vesp. 289. 

The rest of the procession consisted of the relations, and others 
who chose to join it; the men before, and the women behind, 
according to Solon’s law, apud Demosth. in Macart. p. 1071: 
Badilerr b& rove dvdpag rpdober, Oray éxbépwrrat, rag d& yuvaixag 
érisbev. Plato arranges his funeral procession much in thé same 
way: mpwrove d& wpotévar rove HiOéovc, THY mwodEMKyY oKEUHY 
évdeducérac éxdaroug ... Kal rove dddove woatrwe. waidac bé wept 
abriy ry Kkivyny Eumpoober To warpioy pédog Edupveiv. xal Kdpac 
éxopévac ebomiobev cart ay yuvaixes rig waworomoewe aanh- 
Aaypévac ruyyarwot, Women who were not at least first cousin’s 
children to the deceased were not allowed to follow, except in the 
case of those above sixty years of age. Demosth. idid.: po 
dxodovbeiy droaverrs, Gray ele ra ohpara &ynrat, évroe ELhxovr 
érv yeyovuiay, wA}y Ooae évrog avefnadéy eioly. The case of a 
daughter following her step-mother is mentioned by Lysias, de 
Ced. Erat. p.11. The rule seems also to be violated in Terence, 
Andr. i. 1, 90. 

There has been a great deal of discussion as to whether the 
corpse was buried or burnt. Lucian, de Luctu, 21, says, 6 pa 
"EdAnr Exavoev, 6 de Tépone eOawev, and this sweeping conclusion 
is adopted by Bottiger without reserve or limitation. Wachs- 
muth, on the contrary, says, ‘In the historical period interment 
was universal.’ Hellen. Alterthumsh. ii. 2,p.79. But neither 
are right; for, in the first place, there is abundant evidence that 
burning the corpse was not restricted to the heroic age, but was 
practised i in every period. See Plato, Phed. p. ‘115: ta Kpirwr 
Ogov dépy, Kat ph, 6pGv pov rd cHpa H Kadpevov 7} KaropuTrépevoy, 
ayavaxrhn bwrep éuod, &¢ detva drra raoyovroc. See also Plutarch, 
de Aud. péet.6. So Iseus, de Nicostr. Her. p. 78: ot’ Exavcey, 
ove Woroddynoer. And the legend of Solon’s ashes being strewed 
about Salamis, although pronounced by Plutarch dridavoc ray- 
rdract Kat pvOwdne, shows that his cremation was pre-supposed. 
But to come to historical facts, we read that Timoleon was 
actually burnt. Plutarch, Timol. 89: rije kXivne ext my wupav 
reOeionc. Of. Id. Philop. 21: 76 62 cpa Kadoavreg cirot, xal 
ra. Asivava ovv@évrec sic topiary. Also in Lycon’s will, apud 
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Diog. Laert. v. 70, it is ordered: wept dé rije éxdopéig kat katoewe 
extpeheOfrwoay BovAwy cat KadXivog pera rév ovvibwr. CE. 
Plutarch, Dec. Or. Vit. p. 405; Lucian, Nigr. 30. How then, 
in the face of these examples, can it be affirmed that interment 
was exclusively practised at any period ? 

On the other hand, there is the clearest evidence to show that 
the dead were also inhumed in the proper sense of the word. 
The word @arrecv, it is true, proves nothing, as it is applied to 
all modes of sepulture, and is even used with regard to ashes 
after burning. Dionys. Hal. Ant. Rom. v. 48: éué\Anoay aibroy 

.. kaiew re xat Oarrecv, The proper expression for inhumation 
is karopurrev, as in Plato, Phad. p. 115, supra, where it is op- 
posed to kafey. It is doubtful whether copol, wieXo., Anvol, and 
dpotrar, mean actual coffins for unburnt corpses, or receptacles for 
ashes. Cf. Homer, Jlias, xxiii. 91; xxiv. 795. But all doubts 
respecting a later period are removed by a fragment of Phere- 
erates, apud Pollux, x. 150, where caropvrrecy is used in con- 
nexion with Anvot; see also Aristoph. Lysisir.600; Vesp. 1365; 
Eurip. Suppl. 531. That inhumation was customary in very 
early times is shown by the tales of opened graves. See the 
legend about the bones of Theseus, which were brought from 
Scyros to Athens, in consequence of a Delphic oracle. Plutarch, 
Thes. 86: etpéOn d€ Ohkn re peyddrov owparoc, aiyyh te Tapu~ 
Keréry yadkH Kat Eipoc. But the custom is proved to a certainty 
by the contest between Athens and Megara for the possession of 
Salamis, where the claims of each party were based on the dif- 
ferent modes of burial. Plutarch, Sol. 10: Odmrover de Meyapeic 
moog Ew rove vexoodg arpédorrec’ “AOnvaioe dé xpos Eowépar. 
"Hpéac 3 6 Meyapedc éviordpevoc déyet, kat Meyapéag wpd¢ eoré- 
pay rerpaupéva Ta cwpara Tay vexpov riBérar, Cf lian, Var. 
Hist. v.14; vii. 19; Diog. Laert. 1.48. Also Pausanias, ii. 
7, 8, speaking of the Sicyonians, says, rd pév cepa yy KpuTrover, 
At Sparta also, the custom of inhumation was the prevailing one. 
Plutarch, Lye. 27; Thucyd. i. 184. 

These passages prove beyond dispute that burying and burn- 
ing were practised coevally. In Lwucian’s time also, burying 
must have been customary, notwithstanding what he says (6 pe» 
EdAnv Exavee, x. r. X.), for otherwise there would be no point in 
his proverbs, rév Erepov xdéa éy rH oopp Exwr, (Hermat. 78,) and 
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viduevog éxiGhoev avroy rod copod. (Mort. dial. vi. 4.) Of 
Appuleius, Metam. iv. p. 277; and x. p. 699, where a Greek 
original is probably alluded to. 

But setting aside all this weight of documentary evidence, 
the co-existence of both methods is proved incontestably by the 
excavations of ancient Grecian graves. In Magna Grecia se- 
veral unburnt skeletons have been discovered surrounded by 
earthen vases, Bottiger, it is true, is loth to admit that these 
were Grecian corpses, but this objection has been set at rest by 
the discovery, in Greece itself, of undisturbed skeletons, in addi- 
tion to the remains of corpses that have been burnt. See Stackel- 
berg’s invaluable work, Die Graber der Hellenen. One custom 
might, no doubt, have been more common than the other at any 
particular period; but neither was totally superseded till the 
extension of Christianity by degrees put an end to burning, 

In some cases the coffins were of wood. Thus in Thucydides, 
i. 34, Adpvaxeg xuwapiootvar are mentioned. More usually, how- 
ever, they were the work of the potter. For their forms, see 
Stackelberg, Pl. 7 and 8. According to him, the oldest form 
was a three-sided prism, constructed of tiles, which were some- 
times ornamented with arabesques: asin Pl. 5 and 6. The coffin 
of a child given in Pl. 8 is very interesting ; it Is in one piece, and 
is a regular wvedog or pdxrpa, oval and trough-shaped, and var- 
nished black, with a red stripe running round. Those discovered 
at Capua and Nola are rather vaultseof masonry than coffins. 
They were constructed of stones or tiles, with slabs placed on 
the low vertical walls so as to form a kind of gable roof. But 
there were also coffins of stone in Greece; and if we may trust 
the genuineness of the letter produced by Pollux, x. 150, the 
remarkable properties of the lapis sarcophagus from Assos were 
known in Plato's time. Cf. Plin. Nat. Hist. ii. 96; xxxvi. 17. 

There are no certain accounts as to whether the body was 
burnt at the place of sepulture, or at a spot appropriated to the 
purpose, caverpoy. If Terence, Andr.i.1, 100, is to be received 
as an authority, the former was the case: ‘sequimur ; ad sepnl- 
chrum venimus; in ignem imposita est.’ Timoleon’s corpse, how- 
aver, does not appear to have been burnt at the place of sepulture. 
The remains wére collected and placed in a cinerary made of clay _ 


t 
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pr bronze. See Iseeus, de Nicosir. her.‘p. 78; Sophocl. Eleetr. 
54, 747. 
The tombs, Oijcat, ragor, prhpara, prypeta, and ciara, were 
not all placed in one common spot appropriated to the purpose. 
In ancient times, according to Plato, a person’s own house was 
used as his place of sepulture, in order that the remains of the 
defunct might be as near as possible to his friends. Plato, Min. 
p. 815. But it was afterwards forbidden to bury within the 
city, chiefly, no doubt, from an idea of the contamination arising 
from the contact or neighbourhood of corpses. This was the 
case in Athens at least, and Sicyon, though the feeling was far 
from being universal throughout Greece. Lycurgus, in order 
to accustom the Spartans to survey death without fear or aver- 
sion, allowed or rather commanded burials within the city. 
Plutarch, Lycurg. 27; Apophth. Lac. i. p. 954. This, however, 
is only in keeping with the other peculiarities of Spartan cus- 
toms and legislation. Cf. Thucyd.i. 134. At Tarentum all the 
graves, in obadienss to an oracle were in a particular quarter of 
the city. Polyb. viii. 830: To yap mpo¢ Ew pépog rife rv Tapar~ 
rivwyv modewe pynudrwr éorl wAijpes dua rd Tove rekeuTHoavrag Ere 
cal viv Oarrecbat wap abroig wavrag évrdg rev TeryGv Kard rt 
Adytov dpyaiov. This was likewise the case at Megara; Pausan. 
i, 48,2: elot 6& rddor Meyapéwy év ry woke. Timoleon’s ashes 
were buried in the market-place of Syracuse, and a gymnasium, 
called after his name, was lauilt over the spot; Plutarch, Zimol. 
39. Many other instances might be adduced, On the other hand, 
Plutarch, Arat. 53, speaking of Sicyon, says: vduov dyro¢g ap- 
yaiov, pndéva OarrecBat retyay évroc, loyupte re TO vOuNw Cecordal- 
poviag mpacovenc. The very necessity of a special law, however, 
shows that burial within the walls must have been usual else~- 
where. But at Athens even the cenotaphs of the fallen warriors 
were outside the walls, on the road to the Academy; (Thucyd. 
ii. 84; Pausan. i. 29, 4;) and at Delos, from the time of Peisis- 
tratos, no graves were allowed in sight of the temple, and, after 
the sixth year of the Peloponnesian war, nowhere at all on the 
island. Thucyd. iii. 104: rére dé rica éxabapOy rode rpore" 
OjKar boat qoav trav reOvewrar év Airy, TAGAE dveldov, Kat 70 
houror mposiroy, pare évarodvjocey évy T Q vipoe, pire évrixrety, 
ahr é¢ ray ‘Pivevay duaxopifecOut 
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Those Athenians who. possessed a piece of land, frequently 
left directions to have themselves buried in it, and hence the 
graves were often in the fields; see Demosth. in Euerg. p. 1159. 
A more usual choice, however, was by some frequented road- 
side Thus the family sepulchre of Isocrates was near the Cyno- 
sarges, and that of Thucydides by the Melitic gate. Plutarch 
Dec. Or. Vit. p. 863. So too on a child’s tombstone we read, 

hv vyovées wevOotvres ér) rplodou Kar ébaay, 

See Corp. Inser. p. 545, no. 1003. But for those who neither 
possessed such ground, nor the means of purchasing it, there was 
a public place of burial. At Athens this was the space between 
the Itonic gate and the road to the Pireus, and the gate leading 
thither was hence called the Grave-gate,—'Hoéa: rida. Theophr. 
Char.14: wdcove ote xara rag Hpiag widag éevnvéy Oar vexpove; 
Etym. M.: “Hplae ridar ’AOyynor du ro rove vEexpove éxdépecbar 
éxel ért ra apla, 6 gore rove rdgove. Of. Pollux, ix. 15; Har- 
pocr. 8. v. “Hpéa. 

These tombs remained the inviolable property of the family, 
and no stranger was ever allowed to be buried therein; so that 
even before a court of justice this was brought forward as evi- 
dence of consanguinity. Demosth. in Hubul. p. 1807: fave 
rourous tig Ta TaTpHa prynpara, oY aowrép eiot TOU yévoug KOLYW- 
vovot, Kat rovrwy ovdele obx dreime TwTOTE, OK éxohucey, ov dixny 
Ehaxe. k Kkairoe Tle dy EQTLY, boric sic Ta TATPMA pripara rove pnoev 
év yeret mporhnovras ridévar caca. Id. in Macart.p. 1077: adrAa 
Kal peviparog dvroe KoLvov a&race roic ad rov BovoéXov EVO [E- 
vow, k. 7 A. Burying in another's grave was forbidden by a law 
of Solon. Cic. de Leg.1i.26: ‘de sepulcris autem nihil est apud 
Solonem amplius quam, ne quis ea deleat, neve alienum inferat.’ 

The construction of these tombs has been completely ascer- 
tained by excavations. Setting aside the mere heaps of earth or 
stones, xwuara, KoAwvat, TUUPol, they may be classified in four 
principal divisions: shafts, o77a:—regular columns, ciovec—small 
temple-shaped edifices, vaidva, or #oga—and horizontal grave- 
stones, rpdweZat. Cicero, de Leg. ii. 25, extols the ancient simpli- 
city of Old-Athenian burials: but his account is not corroborated 


“by any Greek author. Above the hillock a stone monument was 


usually erected, and this frequently at so great an expefise, that, 
after Solon’s time, it was found necessary to curb «the practice. 
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by law. Cicero, de Leg. ii. 26: ‘ne quis sepulcrum faceret ope- 
rosius, quam quod decem homines effecerint triduo.’ Cf, Plato, 
Leg. xii. p. 959: yaya dé wh xwvvivar bibnrASrepov Tévre avepwy 
toyor, év révO hpépacc aworeAobpevoy. éiOiva dé émcaThpara po) 
pellw roreiv i doa SéxerOar Tau rod rereAcuTynKdrog eyKwpua Biov, 
ph wreiw rerrdpwy howikéy orixwyv. This sumptuary enactment 
does not seem, however, to have remained long in force, as great 
sums continued to be spent on the erection of monuments. Thus 
one—a modest erection—is mentioned as costing twenty-five 
mine; Lysias, in Diogit. p. 905. So Phormio erects one to his 
wife at an expense of more than two talents; Demosth. in Steph. 
i. p. 1125. Of the monument to Isocrates, we are told by Plu- 
tarch, Dec. Orat. Vit. p. 364: atr@ de “Iooxpare: eri rot pryjpa~ 
roc ériy klwy rpiaxovra wyXGy, ép ov cE—pyy THXGY Extra ovpo- 
Auwe. According to Cicero, ébid., Demetrius Phalereus again 
tried unsuccessfully to restrain this sumptuousness. ‘ Sepulchris 
autem novis finivit modum; nam super terre tumulum noluit 
quid statui, nisi columellam tribus cubitis ne altiorem, aut men- 
sam, aut labellum, et huic procurationi certum magistratum 
prefecerat.’ 

The orfAae, in their strict signification—-for the word often 
denotes tombs generally—were slabs of stone standing upright, 
rather than pillars. Upon these usually rested an ériqua, 
sometimes gable-shaped, sometimes rounded like a coping-tile, 
and mostly ornamented with arabesques. Often too they were 
adorned with reliefs or paintings. Pausan. ii, 7,4. See Stack- 
elberg, Pl. 1-6. The Sicyonian grave-stones were all of one 
peculiar form. Pausan. i. 7,3: AiOou d€ eroodophaavrec Kpn- 
wida kiovac éguoraot cal én’ avroic eribnua ro.otot card rove 
derovg pddwora rove éy role vaote. 

‘The regular columns, xiovec, very frequently occur on vases. 
See Stackelberg, Pl. 44-46; Millin, Peint. d. Vas. i.163; ii. 29, 
51; Millingen, Pent. d. Vas. 39. The mensa mentioned by 
Cicero was a cubical or other four-cornered stone, having a flat 
surface above, while on the sides there were perhaps reliefs. See 
Plutarch, Dee. Orat. Vit. p. 864: fv dé cat abrot rodmela wAn- 
siov Exovoa woinrde re Kal rovg didacxddove abrov, év oig Kai 
Topyiav cic odaipay dorpodoyuiy Bhérovra, abréy re rov *Ioo- 
Kparny wapeorara. The labella are probably identical with 
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the wtedor or Ayvol, and so perhaps are many of the so-called 
sarcophagi. 

The inscription contained, in addition to the name of the de- 
ceased, a few notices about his life in an epigrammatic form, admo- 
nitions addressed to the survivors, and frequently imprecations on 
any one who should touch or desecrate the tomb. For example, ' 
see Bockh, Corp. nscr. p. 531, no. 916: Tapadiéwpi rote caray- 
Goviol cle Geote rotro TO ipgor dvrdocey, WAotrwr kal Aqunrpe 
kat Tleocepdry kat “Ep[e|vdoe cal waow roic xaraly |ovivte Gevic. 
et ric aroKoophoe. rovro 76 tpmov I avacroul w re Hore Kat 
Erepov peraxivyce i) abro¢e 7) de Gddov, wy yi Bari, uy Oddacoa 
trwr} [ora |, ddAa éxptlwOhoerat wavyevel. Tao roic KaKxotg 
meipay dwoe Kal gpsixn kal w[v pero rprraip| cal reraprai cal 
éLégarre. Kai doa axa xal [ddéOpia | ylveras, ratra yeréoOw ry 
rokphoavre & TovToU Tov hogou peraxivfoai re, Also 7b. p. 541, 
nos. 989, 990, 991; and Gallus, p.522. Many directed that 
slaves should keep watch by the tomb. Lucian, Wigr. 30. In 
some places, however, the epitaphs were usually short and simple. 
Thus Pausanias, 1.7, 8, speaking of Sicyon, says: ériypappa 
dé dX pev ypddovory ovdév, rd OF Svopa é' Eavrod Kat ob ma- 
rod0ev treovrec KeXevover TOY vexpov xalipey. Lycurgus would 
not even allow the name to be inscribed. Plutarch, Lye. 27. 
One Diodoros wrote a special work wept pynparwy. Plutarch, 
Themist. 82; Dec. Orat. Vit. p. 406. Age seems to have made 
no difference, for monuments with imscriptions were erected ta 
children who died in early infancy. Corp. JInscr. p. 544, n. 997; 
p. 500, no. 682; p. 535, no. 942, 

Various effects were put into the tomb along with the corpse, 
such as earthen vessels, and certainly the Ayj«v0e which had served 
at the rpdecre, in like manner as, in case of burning, they were 
placed on the pyre. ‘This was a very ancient custom, as 18 seen 
from what Agesilaos found on opening the reputed grave of 
Alemene. Plutarch, de Gen. Socr.5. Within were discovered: 
Wedrov yarkody ob péya kal dbo tpdopdec Kepdperoe yar ExovreEc 
évrdg rd ypdvov AceAOwpévyy joy Kal cupwernyviay. To whom- 
soever this grave belonged, it was at all events one of very ancient 
date, as is shown by the brazen tablets inscribed with strange 
characters. The invaluable collections of painted vases hich 
we possess, were all discovered in tombs, and the style of the 
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painting shows that the practice endured over the best period of 
Grecian art. The time of the decline of the custom can be known 
only from conjecture. It is certain, however, that it was so 
utterly forgotten in Greece at Cesar’s time, thas when, on the 
rebuilding of Corinth, graves were discovered containing such 
vessels, these were regarded by the Romans as curiosities, and 
eagerly bought up. See Strabo, viii. 6, 23. 

In the walled graves of Magna Grecia these vessels either 
stand round the corpse, or hang on the walls; so also in the 
earthen coffins. In the coffin of a child which has been already 
mentioned, p. 892, there were fifteen vessels of various shapes, 
among which were four large lecythi, as well as four sitting 
figures of earthenware. Mirrors, trinkets, and: so forth, were 
also put into the tomb. See Stackelberg, Pl. 72. 

The burial was followed by a funeral-feast, wepiceervov. Lu- 
cian, de Luctu, 24: émt wdoe € rovrowe 76 mwepidermvor, Kal wap- 
ELOLY OL MpOTHKOVTES Kal ToOvE ‘yovéag wapapuOodYTAL TOU TeTEhEV-~ 
TyKOToc, Kat welBover yeboacBat we ovK anddc, pa Al’, odd abzove 
dvaykalopévoug, ad’ ijdn td Apo, ror@y skije hueooy aarnudn- 
kérac. -See Cic. Leg. ii.25. It was naturally held in the house of 
the nearest relative. When Demosthenes wus selected to deliver 
the’ funeral oration for those who had fallen at Cheroueia, their 
parents and brothers agreed to celebrate the repidecrrvor at his 
house, he being regarded as the representative of all. Demosth. 
de Coron. p.821: édAXAG déoy woleiv abrove 76 wepiderTvor, we wap’ 
oixeworary Tay rereXeurnkérwy, Sowep TAN ciwle yiyvesOat, roir’ 
éroincayv map éuoi. Cf. Id. in Macart. p. 1071. On these occa- 
sions the de eased person was regarded as the host. Artemidor, 
Oneirocr. v. 82: "EOoe pey yap Trois oupPeorate Kat ele Ta Toy 
aroQardvrwy eiotévae kal Oeervely, 4) 6& Urodoy? Aéyerat erecta 
urd Tou aroQavovrog Kara TULHY THY EK TOV CUPP Wray ic TOV 
&robardyra. Cf. Plutarch, Frag. v. p. 881. 

On the succeeding days various sacrifices took place. Poll. 
vill. 146: Hpobéoere, éxpopal, tpira, évvara, Tpeaxades, Evayio- 
para, xoal, ra vevopuopéva. First come the rpira, which hap- 
pened on the third day. Aristoph. Lysistr. 611: 

pap éyxurels, Ort ody) mpovdeueoOd ce; 
GAN’ és tplrny yody huépay cor mp mavy 
hie wap’ juay ta tplr’ ereckevacpeva. 
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Schol.: érecdj rij tpirn ro r&v vexpOv dproroy édépero, But 
the most important sacrifice was the vara or Zvvara, which took 
place on the ninth day, and formed the conclusion of the regular 
obsequies. Alschin, in Ctesiph. p. 617; Iseus, de Ciron. Her. 
p. 224. In what the vara consisted does not clearly appear, 
though from Plautus, Aul. i. 4, 45, it would seem to have been 
a formal feast prepared for the dead. Cf. Id. Pseud. ili. 2, 4. 
But the mourning of the survivors was not yet complete. See 
Zischin. in Ctesiph. p. 468; Plutarch, Demosth. 22. At Athens 
it probably terminated on the thirtieth day, as may be inferred 
from Lysias, de Cede Erat. p. 15: eoke bé por, & dvdpec, edepr- 
O.scbu, rou ddehood reOvedrog ovTW Tprtxor Hugpac. Cf. Poll. 
i. 66; and Harpocr. s. v. rpeaxac. At Sparta Lycurgus ordered 
that the mourning should finish sooner; Plutarch, Lycurg. 27: 
Xpdvov Sé wévOove ddrALyor mpoowpicer, huépac Evdexa* TH 6& dwde- 
Karn Ovoavrac tdec Afpnrpe AvEey 76 wév'Oog. With regard to the 
custom at Argos, see Plutarch, Quest. Gr. 24, 

The outward signs of mourning consisted in a studied avoid- 
ance of everything betokening joy and happiness; the usual dress 
was laid aside, and even the hair was cut off. From the very 
earliest times the customs of cutting off the hair and putting on 
black garments appear to have prevailed. See /ischyl. Choéph 
_ 7; Hurip. Helen. 1087. 


éya & és ofkous Baca Boorpixous Teud, 
wérAwy Te AcuKay péeAavamarTadAdtouat. 


Iphig. in Aul. 1416: 

par’ obv ye roy ody mAdKauoy éxréuns Tptxds, 

BAT apol coua péravas dumloxy wémrAous. | 
Cf. Iseus, de Nicosir. Her. p. 71. These customs endured till 
a very late period. Plutarch, Consol. ad Ux. 4: xovpac avyxu- 
petty wevOipove kat Bagpag éoOijrog pedaivnc. Athen. xv. p. 675. 
Thus also on the death of any very popular personage, as a 
general, it sometimes happened that all the army cut off their 
hair and the manes of their horses; a custom also practised by 
the barbarians. Plutarch, Pelop. 33; Herodot. ix. 24. So Alex- 
ander on the death of Hepheestion, had the folly to cause the 
battlements of several towns to be razed. Plutarch, Alex. 72: 
ebOve pév tmroug re Keipar wavracg ext wévOer Kal Hyudvove éxe- 
Aevoe Kui rv wépie wddewy adetre rac ewradec. Cf. Id. Pelop. 
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$4; and Allian, Var. Hist. vii. 8. After all this, it is not easy 
to understand the meaning of a passage in Plutarch, Quest. Rom. 
14, where he says: cal yap wap’ “EAAqow, dray cvoruyia rig 
yévnrat, celpovrar pév al yuvaixec, Koudor b€ ot Gvdpec, Gre rote 
pev 76 KelpecOar, Taig ee rd Koay obynBéc éorev. In this asser- 
tion he is supported by Artemidorus, Onezrocr. 1. 19, though the 
statement appears to be contradicted by Athens, xv. p. 675; 
by Eustathius, ad Iliad. ii. 6; and even by Plutarch himself, de 
Superst. 7. These passages appear to be irreconcilable, unless we 
suppose the custom to have altered. 

The mourning dress was, as we have seen, generally black; 
hence the boast of Pericles: obdele de’ gué rHv Ovrwy ’AOnvaiwy 
péday iuariwrv wepeBddero. Plutarch, Perc. 38. Black gar- 
ments were worn not only in cases of death, but also on other 
‘occasions of mourning. Lysias, 2 <Agorat. p. 469: cat a) Kal 
Avovusddwpog peraméprerae riv adehoiy rhv éwhy sig rd deopw- 
thplov, yuvaika éavrod ovcar. mvOouévyn 0 éxeivy dgurvetrat pédav 
re ipariov uduecpévy, we eixdg Hy éxt rH advopl abrijc, roavry 
cuudopa Kexonuevo. Cf. Aristoph. Acharn. 1023. In different 
states, however, the custom varied; at Argos, for instance, the 
colour of mourning was white. Plutarch, Quest. Rom. 26: év 
6é “Apyee AevKa Hopodoww év roic wévOeor, &¢ Lwxpdrnc yar, 
idarécdvora. It should also be observed that in every case a 
black himation only is mentioned; and it is the more probable 
that the chiton was not changed, because dark-coloured under- 
garments were frequently worn in common life. 

The graves were piously and assiduously tended by the sur- 
viving relatives; the light in which they were regarded is shown 
by the mention of them in the climax of the impassioned harangue 
before the battle of Salamis. ischyl. Pers. 408: 

| & waides “EAAHvor, tre 

éAevbepovre marpld’, éAevdepotire 5é 

waidas, yuvaicas, Gedy we TaTpewy Edy, 

Ohkas Fe mpoydvay* viv Smép wdvrov arya 
See also Lycurg. in Leocr, p. 141: ri yap xpy wabeiv roy éde- 
mwOvTa pev TY warpica, py Bonbioarvra b€ rotc rarppore Lepore, 
éycatadurdvra dé rag rév mpoydvwy Ofkac; It was also usual, 
at the Docimasia of the Athenian Archons, to enquire whether - 
the candidate had neglected the graves of his forefathers. Xenoph. 
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Memor. ti. 2,138: Kat, 1 Ata, édv rig rev yovéwy redeuTnody- 
rwy Tovg radove pi} Kooun, Kal rovro ékerdler t wéddec Ev raic 
rv dpxdvrwry soxyraciace. Cf. Dinarch. in Aristog. p. 86; Isocr. 
Platgens. p. 418. On stated days the tombs were crowned and 
adorned with teniw, and various offerings were made. One of 
the ceremonies in honour of the dead was the yeréora, mentioned 
as.a Grecian custom by Herodotus, iv. 26, and which has been 
variously explained. The most reasonable solution of the diffi- 
culty is that which the etymology would indicate, namely, that 
it was the festival on the birth-day of the defunct ; and this is 
confirmed by the will of Epicurus; Diog. Laert. x. 18: cxorov~ 
pevoe ele Te Ta Evayiopara ro Te warpi Kal TH pyrpl, Kal rote 
adedgoic, Kal quly sie THY elOropervny cryecbaryevéOALov Hyuépay EKCLO' 
rou rove TH mporépg Cexdry rot Tapndrdéroc. See also Suidas; 
Ammonius; and Lobeck on Phryn. p. 104. Besides this there 
was another festival held on the anniversary of the day when 
the person died. At Athens also there was a public festival in 
honour of the dead, called vexdora. Hesychius: Tevéown, éopri) 
wévOipoc AOnvaiore* of O€ ra vexbora. Kai év rH hméog rH yp Obover. 
These were what are called drogpddec Huégpar, by Plato, Leg. vii. 
p-800. Tim. Lex. p. 41: "Arodpddec fyutoat, év aig rote karovyo- 
pévowg yous eripgpovery. 

The process of sacrificing at the grave was called evayiZey, 
and the sacrifice itself evdyicpa, usually yoai; and, when com- 
bined with bloody offerings, aiuaxoupfar. Aischylus, Pers. 615- 
624, enumerates the ingredients of which the yoai consisted— 
namely, milk, honey, water, wine, olives, and flowers. But this 
was not all, for regular banquets were set out, and burnt in 
honour of the dead. Lucian, Char. s. Contempl. 22: Té oby éxei- 
vo. oredavovar rove iOovg Kai ypiover pip; ot dé Kal rupay 
vhoavrec Tpd TaY Xwudrwr, Kat Bdbpoy riva dpvéavrec Kaiovel 
re Tauri ra woduredy Seizva cal ele ra dpvypara oivoy Kat pe- 
Nikoaroy, we yovr sixdoat, éyyéovery. Cf. Id. de Merc. Cond. 28; 
Artemidor. Onetrocr. iv. 81. Solon forbade any but relatives to 
take part in these rites; ‘he also forbade the sacrifice of heifers. 
Plutarch, Sol. 21; Bockh, ad Pind. Olymp.i. p. 112. 

It was considered a pious duty to visit the grave, not only on 
these fixed days, but at other times, from a belief that thd’presence 
of those who had been friends of the deceased in this life, was as 
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agreeable, as the approach of his enemies was hateful. Iseeus, de 
Astyph. Her. p. 282: kat rov éuov marépa doOevotrvra éni 7d 
pvijppa yayorv, eb siddrec, Ore dowaloro airdv ’Agrbdtroc. 
Again, p. 242, a dying person wills that certain parties should 
not approach his tomb. Cf Sophocl. Ajax, 1372: 

cé 8, & yepasot orépua Aadprov rarpds, 

Tdpov péy dxvG TOUS éemubatew ay, 

uN Te Oavdvee ToUTO Sua NKEpes Tow. 

It now only remains to allude to the particular cases in which, 
from religious or political causes, the burial was omitted alto- 
gether, or was performed in an extraordinary manner; or when, 
it being impossible to recover the body, vicarious ceremonies only 
were performed. Firstly, the bodies of those struck by lightning 
were either left uninterred, or at least were not placed in a tomb 
with others, since they were looked on as struck by the deity, and 
therefore igpovg vexpotc. See Kurip. Suppl. 935: 

@. tov wey Abs ranyévra Kamavés, rupl— 

A.  xwpls, iepdy ds vexpdy, Odwou bércis ; 

©. vai, robs 5é y BAAous mavras év wud upd. 
Also Artemid. Onetrocr. 1.9: obdele rap kepaurwbele &ripde gor." 
b0ev ye kal we Ged¢ re »+ 00 yap of kepavrwOévrec perariber- 
Tat, GAN’ Grov av id rov wupde Karadndbicw, évradOa Odaroy- 
rat. Cf, Philost. Zmag. ii. 81; and Plutarch, Sympos. iv. 2, 3. 
Malefactors also, who had eet condemned to death, were left 
unburied, though this appears to have been intended as an agera- 
vation of their punishment. At Athens there was a place where 
such corpses were thrown, and the same was the case at Spartu. 
Plutarch, Themist.22; Thucyd.i.184. Traitors to their country 
were alto denied burial ; as for instance was the case with Poly- 
nices, Ajax, and also, aosdedias to the legend, with Palamedes. 
See Philostr. Heroic. 7 ; Dio Chrysost. Orat. xxxi. p.580; Thu- 
cyd. wid. The right hands of those who had committed suicide 
were hacked off, but burial was not refused them. AMschin, in 
Ctesiph. p. 686: kai gay ree abrov duaxphonra, riy yeipa Thy 
rovro mpakacay ywpic rov cwparoc Oarrouev. Plato thinks that 
such should be buried privately, and without any monument. 
Leg. ix. p, 873: Odrrey dxrseic abrove, pare orfdace, pyre dvd~ 
pace dnhotivrag rove ragove, Perhaps such burials took place 
at night, which was certainly the case in special instances; so 
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Cassandra prophesies concerning Agamemnon; Eurip. Troades, 
Ad : 


H Kards kakdis rapioe vurrds, ov ey Fuépg. 


Those who had died a violent death were interred with particular 
formalities. To symbolise the pursuit of the murderer, which was 
incumbent on the relations, a lance was carried in front of the 
procession, and stuck upright by the grave, and this was watched 
for three days. Cf. Demosth. in Ewerg. p. 1160: apérov pev 
émeveyKeiy Odpu ext Th expopg Kal wpoayopevery ext ro pvhpare, 
el rig mpoonkwy tort rij¢ dvOpwrov" éweira TO pvija pvdarrecy 
éri tpeic tyuéoac. Cf. Harpocr. s.v. éreveyxeiv ddov. Eurip. 
Troad. 11387. When the body could not be obtained, as in the 
case of those who had been lost at sea, a fictitious burial took 
place. Charit. iv. 1: cai yap ei pu) 76 oGpa etpyrae rot dvarv- 
Kove, Ga vdpuoe odrog apyatoc “EAAHvwry, Gore Kat rove ddgavetc 


raga koopety. Hurip. Heien. 1241: 


“EAAnoly dort véuos, ds by wove Odvn ... 
Kevotot Odarrew év wérAay Sodopact. 


In Chariton the cidwrtov of Chereas is carried on the kX\ivn. 
But he is not a writer to be trusted implicitly on such matters ; 
and perhaps the Roman custom, at the funerals of the emperors, 
of placing the wax effigy of the deceased on the lectus, may have 
given rise to such a fiction. Also in the public funerals of those 
warriors who had fallen in battle atsimilar representative cere- 
mony took place. Thucyd. ii. 84: pia dé Kkrdivy Kev déperar 
éorpwpévn tv adavav, of av py ebpeOdow &c dvaipeorr. Ch 
Plutarch, Quest. Rom. 5. 7 

The chief works on the burial-usages of the ancients are 
Meursius, de Funere; Guther, de Jure Manium; Laurentius, 
de Fun. Ant.; Quensted, de Sepult. Vet. But all these writers 
refer more to the Roman usages than the Greek, and blend both 
together after a strange fashion. Stackelberg’s work, Die Girdbe 
der Hellenen, Berl. 1837, is of more value than all of them. 


w 


EXCURSUS TO SCENE X. 


THEATRE-GOING. 


MITTING all enquiry as to the structure of the theatre, the 
method of scenic representation, and the numberless appli- 
ances of the stage, we shall confine ourselves to the spectators, 
and collect a few particulars as to who they were, what was their 
appearance, how they manifested their approval or disapproval 
of the performance, and how Gieek character and manners were 
displayed in the theatre. 

Who then were the spectators? The answer to this question 
is by no means easy, but nevertheless of much importance to any 
one who would arrive at a just comprehension of the habits of the 
Greek people, since its solution involves our estimate of the social 
position of the women, the efficiency of the educational system, 
and moreover our verdict as to the Athenian drama, and the 
appropriateness of the characters introduced upon the stage. 

Buttiger was the first to assert that the females of Athens 
were not present at the dramatic representations; and he further 
affirmed that no young Athenian was allowed to visit the theatre 
before his eighteenth year, at which period he was admitted 
among the ephebi. Thes positions were attacked by Schlegel 
and Bickh, and Bottiger has even contradicted himself by inad- 
vertently speaking of women and children being present at the 
theatre. Al. Schr. uu. p. 279. Heindorif, Welcker, Voss, and 
Jacobs, also agree that women were among the audience. Of late 
the question has again been mooted by Meier, who thinks that 
maidens and respectable women did not often go to the theatre at 
Athens. And finally Passow comes to the conclusion that the 
Athenian females were present at tragedies, but not at comedies. 

All the passages bearing on the subject have been again and 
again brought forward in the course of the controversy, but it is 
worthy of remark, that among them all, there is not one posi- 
tively deciding the matter either way. Those who argue against 
the presence of the women rely mainly on the assumed seclusion 
of the sex, and also on the absence of clear positive assertions to 
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the contrary; while their opponents rest chiefly on sundry pas- 
sages which appear, in their natural sense, to refer to the presence 
of women among the auditors. But before entering on this dis- 
cussion, we would first enquire whether there was anything in the 
nature of the tragic drama which might render it undesirable 
for women to be present. In tragedy itself, that most solemn 
species of poetry, which, full of earnestness and propriety, es- 
sayed to convey to mankind warning and instruction couched 
in the noblest language; that held up to him the nothingness of 
man, and the might of the deity; the perniciousness of passion, 
the high value of just and dispassionate action, and the slow, 
yet sure, punishment of transgression; in short, the sublimest 
picture of human doing and suffering ;—in such representations 
nothing can be discovered rendering it unfit for women to be 
spectators. It would indeed be strange if the Greeks, with whom 
poetry was such a generally acknowledged means of forming 
the mind, had denied this advantage to the women, unless other’ 
reasons existed for this step. It will therefore be necessary to 
fall back on Bottiger’s assertion, that it would have been con- 
sidered the height of impropriety for a modest woman to appear 
openly among men. 

We will now investigate certain passages bearing on the sub- 
ject; and here it will not be desirable merely to confine ourselves 
to Athens, nor to the Aristophanic peri iod alone. First then for 
the later writers on the subject, who are by far the most explicit. 
Thus in Lucian’s dialogue, de Saltatione, § 5, the sophist Craton, 
whe objects to mimic dances, is made to say, "Er: yup rotrdé poe 
TO Aourdy Hy, év Sabet TOIT THywWrME Kal ToNG TH Koun KabijoBae 
pécov év rots yuraioig kai rote peunvdoty éxeivorg Oearaic, kK. Tr. A. 
And Plutarch, Consol. ad Uxor. 5, praising the ebrédeca of his 
wile, Says: ovre ray ToduTOY (obBede éoriv), © po} Oéapa rapéxere 
éy lepoic kal Ovoiatc, cat Oedrpoig rv osaurijg dgedziav. But 
these passages prove little, since they allude to a period when 
Greek manners had been considerably modified by Roman in- 
fluence. Again, Phintys, apud Stob. Tit. ixxiv. 61, speaking of 
the occasions on which it was allowable for a woman to make | 
her appearance in public, says: greira pre dpdra¢e dviscapévac, 
pare Eorrépac, AAA wAaOoveac ayopadg Karagavéa yivopévay tay 
KLodov woteicOae Bewplacg Evexd ruwoe 7) dyopacpH oixhw. Here 
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however it does not necessarily follow that this word Oempla re- 
lates to the theatre at all. Cf. Poll. ii. 56. Moreover, the passage 
which Pollux, x. 67, cites from Aristophanes is inconclusive, as 
we are ignorant of the context. The same objection applies also to 
a fragment of Alexis, ap. Poll.ix. 44. Aristoph. Thesmoph. 832- 
841, and Eccles. 28, are not applicable to the question. The 
Scholiast’s explanation of the latter passage was probably manu- 
factured by himself for the occasion. But a third passage of 
Aristophanes, Rane, 1049, seems conclusive as to the fact that 
noble ladies were present at the representation of tragedies, such 
as the Phedra of Euripides, and were deeply shocked at the in- 
sults to their sex. 

Much weight, moreover, should be attached to Plato, Leg. ii. 
p. 658. To illustrate the influence of age and education on the 
judgment, he supposes a contest between jugglers, comedians, 
tragedians, and rhapsodists, and then says: ¢i pév rofvuv ra wave 
opixpa kpivoe tarda, kpivover rov ra Oavpara dmodeKvurTa ... ov 
dé y’ of pelZove maideg, roy rac kwumodiac* tpaypolay dé al re we- 
Tatdeupévae roy yuvackdv Kal ra véa petpdkra Kal oyeddy lowe 6 
ahifGoc wavrwy, «7.4. If women had been systematically ex~ 
cluded from the theatre, it would be difficult to account for their 
preference for tragedy. Equally conclusive is Leg. vii. p. 817, 
where, when the tragedians and actors apply for admission into 
the new state, the citizens reply: po} 3) ddénre tye padiwe ye 
ovrwe tudes more rap’ hiv Pdceiy oxnvac re whkavrag Kar’ wyopay 
Kal kadhipwvouc broxperac siaayopévoug peilov pleyyopevous fai 
érerpéwery buiv Snunyopety mpdc maiddc re nut yuvaikac Kal rov 
wavra Gxdov x.7.A. The most decisive passage in Plato, however, 
is in Gorg. p.502: XQ. Ovxoiy f pyropuch dnunyopla dy ein, }} ob 
pyropevery OoKoval cor ot rounral év roic Bearpore; KAA. "Emocye. 
2Q. Niv dpa tyusic ebphxaper pnropuhy riva mode dior, ro.ov- 
Tov, oloy raldwy re éuod Kal yuvandy kal dvdpav, cal dobrAwy Kat 
éhevbépwy, jy ob wavy dydueOa. Here we find it stated in plain 
words that the djpog in the theatre consisted of men, women, and 
children, of slavesand free. That hetere visited the theatre there 
can be no doubt at all. See Athen. iv. p. 157, where the nick- 
name Ogarporopvvn is applied to Melissa, from her appearance 
in the theatre being the signal for disturbance. Still none of the 
above passages mention as a fact the presence of women on any 
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particular occasion. But fortunately such evidence is supplied 
by an anecdote of Alcibiades contained in a fragment of the 
peripatetic Satyros, ap. Athen. xi. p. 534: dre b& yopnyoin rop- 
mevwv év mopdupio:, eiowy eic ro Géarpov éDavpdZero ov pdvoy 
und rév &vop@v, GAA Kal twd réyv yuvaker. The place alluded 
to is Athens, and the period that of the Peloponnesian war. 

The well-known legend of the fright of the women on the 
appearance of the chorus in the Humenides, may be a later 
invention or exaggeration, as is the opinion of Hermann and 
Bottiger. It does not come to us on sufficiently good or early 
authority to do us any service in the present argument. 

But on a Greek vase found.at Aulis there is a remarkable 
painting of a Grecian theatre (Millin, Pent. d. Vas. ii. pl. 55, 56), 
which, from the view of the temple of the Acropolis above, is evi- 
dently that of Dionysos at Athens. It is in three compartments, 
one of which represents a portion of the stage, and the other two 
the seats for the spectators; one division of the seats is empty, 
and in the other and larger one, we see two women in the long 
chiton and himation; one sitting, the other standing. Behind 
them is a third female figure, in a chiton only, and beside her a 
youth ina chlamys. That these figures are made to stand for 
the entire audience will surprise no one who is acquainted with 
the conventions usual in the vase-paintings. This vase then 
seems almost conclusive on the question. : 

The women do not appear, however, to have been present at 
the comedy, at least in early times. The passages cited below to 

prove the admission of the boys, afford specific proof that the 
- women were excluded, and indeed the grossness of the dialogue 
can only be excused on the supposition that none of the female 
sex were among the auditors. 

Boys were allowed to be present at both comic and tragic repre- 
sentations. This may be gathered, more especially as regards 
tragedy, from the passages of Plato already cited. Leg. i. 
p. 658; I. vii. p. 817; Gorg. p. 502. To these may be added 
Pausan. i. 2,3: Aéyerae per 0) Kai GAa obk GANDA wapa roic 
‘moddOic, ota ioropiag drynxdote oboe Kal drdoa Arovoy edOuc ex 
mwaidwy Ev re yopoic Kal rpaywdiarg mora ipyoupévore. eAnd in 
Theophr. Char. 9. a sign of dvaroyvrria is said to be: kai Gévorg 
éé abrot Year dyopacag pu) duve rd pépog Gewpeiv’ dye O& Kai — 
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roug viele ele THY Vorepaiay Kal roy matdaywydy. It need not 
excite surprise that the women are not here mentioned, since they 
sat apart in a separate portion of the theatre. Another passage 
is lseus, de Ciron. Her. p. 206: adda cat sig Acoviora cic dypdv 
Hyev del hydic, kai per’ éxelvou (rot wawrov) re Elewpodpev xabyj- 
uevot Tap adrov, k.r.A. With respect to the comedies, clear 
proof may be derived from the comedians themselves. See 
Aristoph. Nub. 5387 : | 

&s 3 cadpwr éor) pice, cxdjacd’* Hrs mpdro wey 

obdév HAGE favanern orvrivov Kaleévov 

epudpdy é& kxpov, max, Tais maidioss WY F yéAws, 


See also Pax, 50: 


éya 5¢ roy Adyov “ye roto: raidlos, 

kal roto avbploiw, kad rots ddpdos, 

Kol rots dmeprdroow dvSpdow ppdow, 
Cf. Ib. 766. So too a fragment of Eupolis apud Aristot. Ethic. 
Nic. iv. 2: yed@ouv, we opde, ra wardia, Also for a later period, 
see Lucian, de Gymn. 22: cal pévror xal é¢ rd Oéarpov cuvdé-yorrec 
abrove Snpocig rardebopey imo kwpmdlace cat tpayydlace, diperdic 
re avdpiy Tahar Kat Kaxiag Oewpévouc, we THY Mev dirorperacvro, 
én’ éxeiva O& omevdoter. 

It is true that this seems in opposition to the otherwise strict 
discipline in which youths were kept; and it is not very compre- 
hensible how an Autolycos or a Charmides could have been spec- 
tators of an Aristophanic comedy. The universal license of the 
Dionysia may perhaps have countenanced a departure of this kind 
from ordinary rules. Probably also the custom was not uni- 
versal, and some fathers may have been too careful of their sons 
to allow them to be present on such occasions. 

The spectators then were men, boys, and, as far as tragedy 
is concerned, women. To these, on Plato’s authority, we must 
add slaves. Gorg. p.502. The above cited passage of Theo- 
phrastus shows that the pedagogues, who were slaves, were 
present ; and it was no doubt usual for an attendant, axddouboe, 
to accompany his master to the theatre. Moreover, Theophrastus 
(Char. 2) introduces the xéAué as taking the cushion from the 
slave, and placing it himself for the object of his attentions: 
kal rov wrasdog ev TO Dedrpw ageddpevog, re mpooxepareca avrac 
tmoorpicar Cf. Aischin. in Ctesiph. p. 467. But it is doubtful 
whether these slaves remained in the theatre. and whether others 
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might go thither by themselves. Atall events, it was not allowed 
in Rome at the time when the prologue to the Penulus of Plautus 
was written (v. 23): 

Servi ne obsideant, liberis ut sit locns. 
Nor were the pedisequi allowed to remain (v. 40): 

Dum ludi fiunt, in popinam pedisequi 

Irruptionem facite. 
But at Athens, where the relation between slave and freeman 
was on a different footing, the former may very possibly have 
been admitted, from the period when money was paid for entrance. 

This entrance-money, Jewpixov, was, from the time of Pericles, 
paid out of the treasury to the poorer classes, and by degrees to 
all the burghers. It amounted to two oboles, which went to the 
contractor of the building, dpy:réerwv, or to the person who 
rented the theatre, Qearpwvnc, who was also called GearporwAne, 
from his selling the seats. But it seems from Plato, Apol. p. 26, 
that a higher charge was made for the better places (Alciphr. 
iii. 20: rd kadov rod Oedrpov), and some were as high as a 
drachma apiece. It will be unnecessary to pursue this subject 
further, since it has been very fully discussed in Béckh’s Pudlic 
Eicon. of Athens, pp. 219-226. 

That certain parts of the house were assigned to certain 
classes, as at Rome, may possibly be inferred from Aristoph. 
Lxquit. 704 : 

idov mpoedplay: ofoy dWoyai a? dyw 

ex Tis mpocdpias rxarov Oedbpmevor. 
This inference is confirmed by a passage of Alexis, ap. Poll. ix. 
44, to which reference has already been made: 

evravba wept rhy éoxdrny Sef xepxlda 

buas KabiCovoas Oewpely, ws Eévas. 
See also a very remarkable passage in Demosthenes, in Mid 
p- 572, where the wdpecpoc of an archon forcibly ousts a person 
who is not sitting in his proper place: grepoc déuetv wor’ edoter 
ipiv wept ra Awvica, kai kareyepororqoar’ atrov rapedoeborrog 
dpyovre re visi, Ore Oéav rivdg KaradaPdvrog iflaro, eeipywv 
éx rod Oedrpov: and Demosthenes himself thinks that his con- 
duct should have been: roig trnpérae e£elpyeey cirety, ove adroc 
rurreiy, Ulpian, however, explains it, that he had “got into 
another person’s seat. 

We may assert with confidence that the women sat separate 
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from the men, and this opinion is supported by the inscriptions 
of the theatre at Syracuse; for an. excellent account of which the 
reader is referred to a paper by Gdottling, in the Rhein. Mus. 
1834, p. 103 sqq. This theatre consisted of three stories, separated 
by passages, d:aZw@para, eight feet wide. The whole of the seats 
throughout all three stories were divided into nine kararouae¢ or 
kepxidac, (cuneos,) and the inscriptions on most of them are 
still legible. On the first xipxic to the east nothing can be 
deciphered; on the second is inscribed BAZIAIZSAX NHPHI- 
AOS; on the third, BASIAISSAZ ®IAIZTIAOS:; on the 
fourth, BAS... NOX. Proceeding further to the west the in- 
scriptions are more defaced, and on the fifth and s venth Gdtt- 
ling could only make out a few disconnected letters. Landolina, 
however, who saw the inscriptions toward the end of the last 
century, was able to read on the fifth, or centre one, AIOZ OAY 
..» JOY; and on the seventh, H . AKAEOXE . @PONIOY; 
though on the eighth and ninth compartments he could decipher 
nothing intelligible. From this it would seem that on the centre 
and four western compartments there were male names, and 
female ones on the four to the east (those namely to the right of 
the spectator). This can scarcely be supposed a fortuitous 
arrangement; on the contrary, it is probable that the seats of the 
women were denoted by female, and those of the men by male, 
names. - These inscriptions were the appellations of the whole 
kararopi}, and do not denote the seats of individuals, as Gottling 
has satisfactorily shown. Cf. Panofka, Lettera sopra una In~ 
seriz. del Teatro Syracus. 

The trnpérac mentioned by Demosthenes in the passage just 
quoted, (in Mid. p. 572,) are the paPdogdpor or paPdotyor em- 
ployed to preserve order, and answer to the precones of the Roman 
theatre, who also oust (suseztant) those who are not in their 
proper places. See Schol. ad Aristoph. Pax, 718. 

The representations began early in the morning, and places 
were taken éw0ev. Philochoros, apud Athen. xi. p. 464, says: 
"AOnvaior rotc Avovuoiaxoic dyer ro ev mp&rov hpesrykdreg cai 
menwkdrec EGBGdrlov ext ry Oéav Kal éorepavwpévor £Oedpour, 
mapa d&. TOY ayGva wavra g@voxoeiro Kat rpayhuara wapedépero, 
Kol roig xopvic lowtow évéyeoy wiver Kat dipywrispévow, or 
ékewopetovro évéxeoy wai? paprupeiy dé rotrow Kat Pepexodry 
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TOV KwulKkoy, Gre péxpe ric Kal Eaurdy HAuciag od« dotrove iva 
rove Oewpotvrac. This statement that they breakfasted first can 
only be true of the earliest period, for that it was not so in the 
time of Aristophanes is clear from Aves, 784 : 

oddév dor” Xuewor, ob8 FSiov, } piicar wrepd. 

abtix’ tua rév Oearay ef ris Hv brérrepos, 

celta, weivay Tors xopulat TOY Tparywoay HxOero, 

éxretéuevos by otros Aplorncey EAGay otkade, 

Kar’ dy eurdnobels ed’ Huds addis ad narérrero. 
According to all accounts, however, the performances commenced 
at avery early hour. See Aschin. mm Ctesiph. p. 467: kat dua 
TH tyuéog NyEtro rots wpécBeow sig rd Oéarpov. So Demosth. in 
Mid. p. 588: éya & in’ éxOpot vidovroe EwOev . . . bBprdduny. This 
practice continued till a late period. Plutarch, Non Posse Suav. 
13: Tédéyerc, & Emixoupe 3 xibappdiv cai abdAnréy éwler dxpoace- 
jevog sig ro Odarpoy Badigec, «.7r.A. Hating and drinking were 
permitted in the theatre; but many only sat out part of the per- 
formance, while others did not come till late, when the money-~- 
taker was gone, and they could get in for nothing. The Gdedupd¢ 
did this; Theophr. Char. 30: wal éxl Obéav ryvixdde ropeverbar 
é-ywy rove vieic, Wrvixa mpoika aguaory of OearpHrvar, Others, how- 
ever, were present the whole time. Dio Chrysost. Or. xxvii. p. 
528: cai rotrwy (rév Beary) door odddpa éoroutaxdres eic rd 
wpaypa, Ocaredovoy obGev dddro mparrovrec & EwOvov. 

The audience did not scruple to evince their disapprobation 
either of actors or of individual spéctators, by loud whistling 
and clucking. Demosth. in Mid. p. 586: tudyv of Oewpevor rots 
Avovusloi eiotdvra sig 76 Oéarpov rotrov (Mediav) éovpirrere kas 
érdblere. Gore & picoue éort onpeia ratr’ éroeire. Of. Aischin 
in Ctesiph. p. 467. On the other hand, those who were distin- 
guished and beloved were received with marks of universal 
respect. Thus at the Olympic games, whet Themistocles entered, 
the whole assembly rose with one accord; see Pausan. viii. 50, 3 
Similar demonstrations occurred in other instances. Lucian, De. 
mon. 68. The method of applauding poets and players was by 
clapping the hands and by loud acclamations; this was called @opv- 
(Beiv, or émconpaivery, Athen. viii. p. 850. See Aristoph. Hquit. 
546, where the poet himself incites the spectators to applaud : 

aipes@’ aire modu rd fddov, mapaméubar” ed’ évdeka kwmrats 
GdpuBov xpyorby Anvatryy. 
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Lucian, de Salt. 83, relates that an actor played the mad Ajax 
so naturally that ré ye @éarpov Gray ovvepenhver To Atayrs Kai 
érhouy cal éBdwy, cal rae éoOfrag dreppirrovy. This, however, 
seems rather to pertain to the Roman custom, togam jactare. 
It has been supposed that certain passages were encored, the 
audience raising a loud cry of atOie (da capo). This may per- 
haps be inferred from the analogous case in Xenoph. Symp. 
9,4: Of 3é cuprdrae dpGrrec dpa pev expdrovr, apa o€ éBdur 
‘ad@c. The ordinary mode of expressing disapprobation was 
by hissing ; thus Demosthenes says to Aischines, who had been a 
bad tragic actor, éfémurrec, eyo 0 éobpirrov, De Coron. p. 815. 
The audience, however, were not always content with this, but 
sometimes proceeded to beat an actor who displeased them, so 
that the tragic Agon became an dyoy wepi ivyiic. See Demosth. 
de Coron. p. 814: puobwoac cavrov roic Bapvordvorg exuxadov- 
pévore éxelvore broxpiraic, BuystA@ Kat Lwxparer, erpiraywviorece, 
ctca cat Bérpue kal éhdac ovdAdeywr Goren drwpwyys Exeivog eK THY 
dddorpiwy xwplwy, theiw KapPdrwy dnd rovtwr, } rév Ayovwy ove 
ipeic wept rite Wuyiis Hywrilecbe. Fv yap doroveog kai daxhpvcrog 
diy 6 mpog rove Gearag wéAepoc’ bt’ dv woAAa Tpadvpar’ siAnowe 
elxdrwe rove drelpouc THY ToWwiTwY KivdtYwY we detoug oKwTTELC. 
That these rpavuara are to be taken literally appears from a 
second passage, de Falsa Leg. p. 449: got dé doxeire dromw@raroy | 
ardvrwy ay worijoas, ei dre pev ra Ovéorov kai rH éxi Tpolg caxa 
hywvigero, é&eBadrere abros cai éeoupirrere ex rev Oearpwr Kai 
povoy ov xarehevere oUTWC, Wore TeevTHYTA TOU TpITA'ywMoTEtY 
amoorivat. See the anecdote of the parodist Hegemon, Athen. 
ix. p. 406: slofAOe dé wore cal eic rd Béarpoy diddoKwr Kwpo- 
diay, Nidwy Exuv rrijpec TO tudriov* ode BadrAwy etc THY épyhorpav 
‘Oeatopeiv éroince rove Oeardc. Kal ddiyor duaderwy ele, AiBor 
pév olde. PaddAérw deei rie OéAe. For the poet himself some- 
times received a reception of this kind, or was forcibly expelled 
from the theatre, as was the case with Diphilus. Athen. xili. 
p. 583. — 

But it would be wrong to argue from these instances that the 
profession of a player was despised; on the contrary, talented 
actors were honoured and regarded. See Plutarch, Apophth. 
Lac. i. p. 848. Ata later time troops of despised and ill-paid 
actors went about Greece, and they seem even to have consisted 
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of slaves. See Lucian, [caromen. 29: (codtorai) éoudreg poruora 
roig tpayiKotg éxelvore Uroxpiraic, wy Rv adédAne Ta Tpoowrela Kal 
rv xpuodragroy éxeiyny arohijy, TO Karadee@dpuevdy éore yedotoy, 
avOpemioy irra Spaypay é¢ rov dyava peutcOwpévov. Lucian — 
does not speak in much higher terms even of actors who were 
in considerable repute. Mere. Cond. 5: ériore 6€ paorvyotperot 
tives avroy we av Te Oedrpy downy. Cf. Necyom. 16; Nigrin. 8 ; 
Dio Chrysost. Orat. x. p. 8302; Plutarch, de Sera Num. Vind. 9. 
At this period, however, the stage was at a very low ebb. 

If what has been said shows that the behaviour of the spec. 
tators was somewhat coarse, (see Theoph. Char. 11,) yet there is 
at the same time abundant proof of the attention with which 
they followed the piece, and of their fine taste and correct discri- 
mination, which allowed no doynpovety on the part of the actor 
or poet to pass without expressions of disapprobation. Cf. 
Plutarch, de Aud. Poet. 12. 

Of course the tragic representations were listened to with more 
gravity and tranquillity than the comedies. The deep impres- 
sion made by the former on the feelings of the Athenian, who 
was easily moved to sympathy and pity, is well shown by what 
Lycon says of Callipides in Xenoph. Symp. 8,11: o¢ vrepoep~ 
vuveral, Ort Ouvarat woAAOVE KAaiovrag KaBiZery. Cf. Isocr. Paneg. 
p. 98; Plutarch, de Esu Carn. ii. 5; Dio Chrysost. Orat. xxiii. 
p. 427; Lucian, de Gymn. 3. The wonderful effect produced 
on the monster Alexander of Phere ly the representation of the 
Troades (or the Hecuba ?) of Euripides, is recorded by Plutarch, 
de Alex. Fort. 1: ’Adéavdpoc b€ 6 Pepaiwy rupavvoc ... Gedpevog 
rpay@cor éunabéorepov bo Hoovijc dueréOn wpog Tov olkrov* dya- 
anchoag obv éx rod Oedrpov Odrroy 7} Badny amrher, devov eivar 
déywr, ei rocovTOVE drooparrwy wodirag bPOhoerar roig “HxaGne 
nat Torvkévne rabec émidaxpiwyv. Cf. Belop. 29; lian, Var. 
Hist. xiv. 40. , 

In the comedies, on the other hand, the spectators were often 
requested to laugh and applaud, and many poets strove further 
to effect this by throwing nuts and figs among them (Aristoph. 
Plut. 797, Vesp. 58); so that it may be supposed there was no — 
lack of noise and uproar. 


EXCURSUS TO SCENE XI. 


THE DRESS. 


N the discussion of this voluminous subject, the difficulties 
arise from the superfluity, instead of the paucity of those 
materials—both literary and artistic—which classical antiquity 
has transmitted to us. Indeed, to explain the names and pecu- 
liarities of all the various articles of Greek attire with which we 
are acquainted, would be utterly beyond the scope and limits of 
‘the present treatise. 

The older writers on the subject, Ferrarius and Rubenius, as 
well as Montfaucon, are out of date, owing to the immense 
amount of material which has been discovered since their time, 
and Winkelmann is far from having exhausted even the special 
department he has chosen. One of the chief labourers in this 
field is Bottiger, whose numerous isolated memoirs are very valu- 
able, though they are deficient in unity of purpose, and moreover 
give no notion of every-day Greek costume. Miiller’s Handbuch 
der Archdol, contains many very valuable hints, and his History 
of the Dorians, ii. pp. 271-278, conveys a very satisfactory idea 
of the dress of that people. 

In the following pages an attempt will be made to describe, 
in the first place, the general national dress, and afterwards to 
review the casual peculiarities brought about by time, fashion, or 
foppery. | 

Upon the whole, the same remark applies to the Greek dress 
as to the Roman, that its separate portions continued, from the 
earliest to the latest period, essentially unchanged. It was charac- 
terised by great simplitity, which is partly attributable to the 
mildness of the climate, partly to the inborn taste for simple 
nobleness of form. There was no pinching up the proportions of 
the body, no multiplicity of garments drawn one over another, 
and no useless display of heterogeneous ornaments. 

The articles of Greek costume may be divided into two chief 
classes, éydvpara; and émPAjpara or wep prhpara, generally 
avaonry. 

The sole é:dvua was the chiton, and this, at.an early period,. 
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was different among the different races, till at last the more useful 
Doric species got into vogue, and perhaps became general. This 
last, as worn by the men, was a short woollen shirt, without 
sleeves; while the Ionic race, and more especially the Athenians, 
wore a longer linen chiton. It is hard to say whether this was 
in use in Athens before the historic period, or whether it was first 
introduced there from the Ionic colonies. The account given by 
Thucydides (i. 6) must be familiar to every one. Speaking of the 
Athenians, he says: ob woAve ypdvoc, ered?) xirGvag re Acvove 
étavoavro hopovvrec Kal ypuody rerriywy évépcer KpwBbdov ara- 
Sovpevoe ray ey TH Kegpahy rpcxGyv. ag’ od Kal “Iavwy rove mpec- 
Burépove xara 7o Evyyevee éxemodvd atrn 4 oxevy xaréoye, 
Miiller, however, in his Dorians, ii. p. 278, rejects this testimony, 
and assigns the invention of this chiton to the more effeminate 
inhabitants of Ionia. Nevertheless the Greek historian’s account 
is strongly supported by the fact that the epithet dceyirwrec is 
applied by Homer (JI. xiii. 685) to the Ionians, among whom the 
Athenians are comprehended. Pausanias (i. 19, 1) mentions a 
rather improbable legend, that Theseus came to Athens in a dress 
of this sort, and was laughed at by the Athenians: ota dé xt Give 
Exovroc aurou rooney Kat mwEemdey LEVIS & EVTPET OC ol rife KOMNC, 
ws éyivero xara tov Tou Aedguviov vaor, of Thy oréyny oiKxodo- 
poovvrec Hpovro ovy xAsvacig, dre dn wapbEvog év apg yapuov ma- 
varat povy. This story is, Ss at variance with the state~ 
ments of Herodotus, v. 88, who assigns a much later epoch for 
‘the adoption of the Ionic chiton by the Athenian women. 

The time when this antique dress fell into disuse admits of 
more accurate determination. Thucydides says, od rahve xpdvoc, 
and it is pretty certain that it still was in fashion at the time of 
the Persian war. See Heraclid. Pont. ap. Athen. xii. p. 512: «al 
Wy AOnvaiwy roduc, Ewe erpvda, peyiorn re iy Kat peyadopvyo- 
rdrouve Ezpepey avdpac. GdouvpyH pév yap hyioyovro ‘pdria, 
mocxidous 0 breduvoy xerGvac, copupBove 0 dvadovpevoe rey tyr 
XOGv xpvoove Térrvyac wept TO pérwrov Kal Tig Kopag épdpour" 
Oxdadiag Te abroig Sigpove Epepov ot maidec, iva pn Kabigoery de 
truxer. Kat ovroe Hoay ot ToLovroL, ot Ty Ev Mapabore viKhoay- 
TEC payyy Kal povot THY Tic "Aciac arden dvvapuy ye WTA LEVOL, 
We have also the authority of Aristophanes, who often combines 
the description of these antiquely dressed forefathers with the 
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mention of the exploits at Marathon. See Hquit.133u ; Nud. 984, 
It is also clear from Aristophanes that at the time of the Pelopon-~ 
nesian war this dress had gone out entirely, and the epoch of the 
adoption of the shorter chiton may be fixed at that period when 
Pericles was at the head of affairs. Lustath. ad Jl. xiti. 689: 
_ péxpe yup, pact, tijc Hepedgovg orparnyiac modipec elxov xurd~ 
vac, popotvrec Kai rérreyac. 

The chiton, which from this time formed the universal attire 
of the men, had two varieties of form. Poll. vii. 47: yirwy de, o 
pev apudeudoyarog édevOepwy oxfua. 0 dé Erepopdoyadog oixeriiy. 
It is by no means necessary to suppose that even the dugiudoya-~ 
Aog invariably possessed sleeves; there were often merely arm- 
holes, though the shoulders were always covered. See Hesychius ; 
Suidas; and Schol. ad. Aristoph. quit. 882. The érepopdoyaroc 
had an arm-hole only for the left arm, leaving the right, with a 
part of the breast, quite bare, and hence it was also called éfwpic. 
See Hesychius; Phot. Lex. p. 25; Schol. to Aristoph. Vesp. 444 ; 
and Heliod. dthiop. iii, 1: ré pév CGopa Exdory yirova evKdy 
elie dyxtAny dvéorehre. yelp dé f debta ovyv duo kai pal@ wapa~ 
yuuvoupévyn wédexuy Oloropoy émexpddacvey. See also Pausan. v. 
16,2: xurwy 6Aiyoy brép ydvarog Kabhxe, rov Gov aype rod 
ornbous paivover rov debidv. But the e£wpic was not only a chiton, 
but could also serve as an ipdriov or wep(GAnua. Hesychius, at 
least, asserts this to have been the case: "Eéwyic’ yird@y épuod Kal 
ipariov, thy yap Exarépouyxpelay wapéiyer’® Kal yura@va pév dia 
ro Cevyvebat, ipdriov dé, dre rd Erepov pépog éBdddero. map’ é 
Kal of kwpixot 6re péev "EvdvOi, éré dé (Mlep.Garov. The same 
meaning appears to attach to a passage of Allius Dionysius, ap. 
‘Eustath. ad Jl. xvili. 595: yurdvog eidoe cai h swpice ekéwpic 
yap, oyol, xiTwy Gua cat idrioy 76 avré. Pollux, however, 
states that there were two different garments, both of which bore 
the same name, exomis. He says: # 3 éfwyle cat weptBAnua 
Wy, kal yerwy érepopdoyadoc. This view is supported by the 
artistic remains, one of the most important of which is a relief 
figured in the Mus, Pio-Clem. iv. pl. 11, representing an He- 
phestos clad in the exomis, which is no chiton, but an indubi- 
table himation. Cf. Stuart and Revett, Antig. of Athens, ii. 4, 
p. 36, and iii. 1, pl. 8 On the other hand, instances of the 
genuine yirwy érepopacyadog occur in two polychromatic vase- 
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paintings, given by Stackelberg, Die Graber der Hellenen, pl. 47, 
48, of one of which the accompanying woodcut is a copy. 





Charon, in the Exomis and sailor’s cap; from a polychromatic Leeythos in 
Stackelberg’s Graber der Hellenen, P). 47, 

The exomis was not only the dress of the slaves, but of the | 
working classes generally, and hence it is worn by Hephestos in 
the relief above mentioned. By Hesychius the érepoudeyadog is 
called épyaricde, and a Scholion to Aristoph. Lquit. 882, says: 
iv 6€ kat érepoudoyadog 6 riv épyaréy, ob Thy uiay paayarny - 
isparrov. In the Lysistrata the Chorus of old men is clad in 
the exomis; v. 662, rjv déwuid’ éexdviusOa. See also Poll. iy. 
118, 119; Plaut. Mi. iv. 4, 43. 

There is some difficulty in determining whether the chiton 
was worn next to the skin, duéowe mode ry capki, or whether 
there was an under garment or shirt beneath it. Eustathius, who 
is always thinking of the customs of later times, when a tunica 
tntertor had long been worn, frequently speaks ambigpously on 
the subject. See ad JI. xviii. 4163 xvi. 224; xviii.25: Xurova 
dé viv 7d érurohalov twarvov Edn Kai ob« & dvdyene 70 dpéows 
ETUKEXUBEVOY TE owpart, El py lowe povosipwy Ervyev sivae 6’Ayir- 
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Aebe. It is true that an article of dress is often mentioned, which 
apparently differed from the regular chiton. It is called yirw- 
vioxoe when worn by the men, and yirwyov in the case of 
women; and though Plutarch once uses the former name for 
both sexes, yet the latter word is exclusively restricted to the 
female garment. Lucian, Lexiph. 25: dre yuromoy pev cat rov 
avépsiov gov éyerOat, dovrdpia dé Kat rove dppevac* & rig ode 
oldev, Gre yir@viov pév yuvackdg éaOijc, dovAdpia € ra OfAEa Ka- 
Aovor. Hustath. ad Ji. xviii, 595: 6 dé dvdpetoe yutwricxoc, 6 
riveg érevourny, TO O& Ppayd yurwvioxdpiov*® xir@royv dé Kat xLTW- 
vaployv Aerrov Evoupa yuvaceiov woduredéc. See also Plutarch, de 
Gen. Socr. 14: oot 68, & marep, Macnoiay ydapida, ri O& pyrpl 
mapadoupyoy wrvnodpeba yerroviov. Cf, Aristoph. Lysistr. 150. 
The word yirwvioxoc is, however, used for an article of female 
dress by Plutarch, Mul. Virt. 26, where he says, speaking of 
Xenocrita: rapexadiibaro re yirwrvickw To rpdowroy, but the 
reason is because the Cuman women had to wear male attire. 
Cf. Alcib. 39. 

As an article of female costume, y:rwvioy seems to mean an 
under shift, as will presently be shown. But when Bottiger as- 
sumes that the yirwviexog filled an analogous position in male 
attire, and proceeds to explain povoxirwy of one who only wore 
the chitoniscos, without an upper chiton, and dyirwy, on the other 
hand, of one who wore no under shirt, he is quite wrong. For 
the chitoniscos is only a shwrt chiton, not a shirt worn under the 
chiton, but, as Eustathius says, éreroAdZwyv. It is the chiton of 
the men, and, as may be proved by many passages, it is the outer 
(or rather only) visible one. Thus Antiphanes, apud Athen. xii. 
p- 545, describing an Academic, says, 

Aevey xXAavls, pads xeTwvioxos Kards. 

See Demosth. in Mid. p. 583: dore pe, dd. °A., poBnbévra rv 
tpérepoy OdpuPov, Ooiuariov mpoéobae cai puxpod yuprdy iv ry 
xitwrisky yevéoba, Cf. Aischin. in Timarch. p. 142: Lysias in 
Theomn. p. 850. An opposite conclusion would seem to be de- 
rivable from Aristoph. Ran. 1067: yirévad y tywr odrhov epinr 
brévepOe. The trévepGe will be found, however, if the context be 
considered, to refer to the paca or tribonion before mentioned, 

See also "Aves, 944. The clearest’ proof however is from Plato, 


Hipp. Min. p. 868, where the articles of Hippias’ wardrobe are 
EE 
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one by one enumerated by Socrates. We have signet, sandals, 
girdle, cat ro iudrioy Kai rov yirwrioxov. A third garment, if 
worn, would have been infallibly mentioned. 

Thus, then, the iudrioy, yAaiva, or yAarvic, and the xrwy or 
XiTwrioxoc, appear universally as the two sole articles of male 
dress, and there is no such thing as an inner shirt, And povoyi- 
twy denotes one who wore no weprGdrdaoy over the chiton, i. q. 
oloyirwy: see Odyss. xiv. 488. Cf. Pythenetos, ap. Athen. xiii. 
p. 589. On the other hand, dyirwv denotes one who wore the 
himation only, without the chiton, which was often done by per- 
sons of a simple and austere manner of life. See Xenoph. Memor. 
i. 6, 2, where Antiphon says to Socrates: cal iudrwy yudierae 
ov povoy gaddov, &d\Aa TO abro Oépove Te Kat yEy@voc, avuTd~ 
énrdg Te Kal dxirwy dvaredetc, Ailian, Var. Hist. vii. 13, speaking 
of Agesilaos, says: yépwy fon dy avumddnrog wodAdkre Kal &xirwv 
mponer, TOY TeiBwra weptBaAduevog abrdy, kal Tatra EwOevdg év 
deg xeymepig. Cf. Plutarch, Apophth. Lac. i. p. 888. And Dio-~ 
dorus Siculus, xi. 26, says of Gelon: dyirwyv év invari mpooceh- 
Oey, «7.4. It would indeed have been an unexampled instance 
of rpudr) for a Spartan, who from his twelfth year had been vlad 
only in a tribon, to put on a double chiton. See Plutarch, Lye. 
16: Tevopevor 0€ dwoexaereic dvev xir@vog Hon Ocerédovy, Ev iudrvor 
cig rov évcaurov Aap Pdvorres. Cf. Diog. Laert. vi. 18; and vii. 
169. 

The ériSAnpa or wepiGrnua of, the Greeks, the tudrioy 
EdAnmeov, as Lucian (de Mere. Cond. 25) calls it, in contra- 
distinction to the Roman toga, was a large square cloth. This 
is expressly stated in the story of those Greeks who, under the 
Roman rule, had adopted the toga, and which they again ex- 
changed for the national dress, in order to escape the oppressions 
of Mithridates. Posidonius, ap. Athen. v. p. 213: rav 0 ddAwy 
‘Pwuaiwy of per Oedv dydApact rpoorerrwxagty, of Sé AouTol pe- 
rapdiecdmevor rerpaywva maria rag && apxiie tarpidacg wade 
dvouafover, See Gallus, p.410. The method of adjustment was 
exactly the same as in the older and simpler way of wearing the 
toga, described in Gallus, pp. 412, 418. It was first thrown . 
over the left shoulder, and then round the back to the right side, 
and then above the right arm or below it, and again brought over 
the left shoulder or arm. This was called éwi defia dvaPddrco- 
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Oat or durieyveiobar; and according toa man’s skill or awkward- 
ness in doing it, was he pronounced genteel, or clownish and 
un-Greek. The token of the dveAevOepoc and draidevroc is ex- 
pressly stated by Plato, Theat. p. 175, to be dvafadreoBae pay 
iwicracOGat émidébia EhevOéowe. Cf. Athen. 1. p. 21: “Epede be 
abrotg kat rod Koopiwe dvadapPdave riy éoOijra Kat rove po) 
rovro wowvrrac éoxwrrov. See also Aristoph. Aves. 1565, where 
Poseidon says to the barbarian : 

obros, th Spas; és * dpiorrép’ otrws auméxers 

ov peraBarels Ooiudriov ws él Sekid ; 
At an earlier period it was the fashion, as with the Romans (cohi- 
bere brachium), to keep the right hand in the garment, éyrd¢ rijv 
xeipa éyerv), a rule which does not apply to oratorsalone. Aischin. 
in Timarch. p. 52; Demosth. de Falsa Leg. p. 420; Miiller, 
Handb. d. Archéol. pp. 85, 468. Many adhered to this ancient 
custom; Phocion, for instance, as we are told by Duris, apud 
Plutarch, Phoc. 4. 

The himation reached properly to the knee at least, and a 
shorter avafoA2) was considered unbecoming. Theophr. Char. 4 
(aypoixov) dvaBeBrAnpévog dvw rot ydvarog kabiLavew, wore ra 
yupva advrod daivecOa. Phileterus, ap. Athen. i. p. 21: “Apdi 
orépvote papoc ob Kabhoerc, und aypoikwe dvw ydvaroc apoéeter; 
Usually it reached even lower. Quint. Jnsiit. xi.8,148: ‘Togas 
veteres ad calceos usque demittebant, ut Greci pallinm.’ Cf. 
Bottiger, Vasengemdlde, p, 56. Still, when Athens was at her 
zenith, so long a garment would have been thought a mark of 
luxury and pride. Plato, Aletb. i. p. 122; Demosth. de Falsa 
Leg. p. 422: kat dua rije &yopa¢ ropeverat, oiizériay kabsic dype 
ray ogvpay. Hven in Lucian’s time it was thought a sign of 
Tpvot. See Amor. 3: dadpa pev Erbe péxpe wodGy ry rpugiyy 
Oetpevn. 

The Spartans wore a short mantle of coarse texture, called 
rp(Bwy or rpiBwrviov, Those who aped Spartan customs, the 
AaxwviZorrec, and the philosophers of the cynic and stoic schools, 
naturally adopted it also. See Thucyd. i. 6; Plato, Protag. 
p. 842; Aristot. Ethic. Nic. iv. 13: Miiller, Dorians, ii. p. 279. 
Of course a good deal would depend on a man’s means and con-~ 
dition, end the lower classes would frequently content themselves 
with such a garment. See Iseus, de Dicewog. Her. p. 94; Aristoph. 
Vesp. 116, 1181; Heel. 850. . | 
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The boys at Athens used, in early times, to wear the simple 
chiton, but towards the period of the Peloponnesian war it be- 
came usual for them to wear an upper garment also. See Aristoph. 
Nudes, 964, 987. The boys of Sparta, as above-mentioned, were 
allowed the chiton only till their twelfth year; afterwards the 
tribon was their sole article of dress, in winter as well as summer, 
Xenoph. de Lepubl, Laced. 2,4: Kat ayri ye rov iuariow dia- 
OpuTrecbat, Evouioey Evi ipariy Ov érove mpooebiZecbar, vouifwv 
ovrw Kat mpdc Wuxyn Kal mpd OdArN Gpervov dy TapacKevacac- 
Bat. Plutarch, Dee. Or. Vit. iv. p. 879: iarioy ev kal? adrd 
E@oper TOV XEluGvoc Kat Tov Bépove. 

After the Athenian lad had attained to the age of an ephebus, 
his proper dress was the chlamys, a garment entirely different from 
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the himation. It originally came from Thessaly or Macedon, 
whence it seems to have been spread over all Greece. Poll. vii. 46: 
rie Jé Oerradixas yAapioag Oerrakuca mrepa @vOualoyv, Kal &y- 
reOerradtopeba Eheyor Td yAapvdodopotuer. The clearest descrip- 
tion of its form is in Plutarch, Alex. 26, where its shape 1s com- 
pared to that of the city of Alexandria: kcv«dorepi xdAwoy yor, 
ob riv évrog mepidéperay ebOeiat Pdoere, Worep Awd Kpaorécwy 
cle oyfua yrapveog, breddpGBavor é ioov ovvdyouoat 70 péyeboc. 
It is also represented very frequently in vase-paintings, and other 
artistic remains. See the accompanying wood-cut, which repre- 
sents Gidipus before the Sphinx, and is taken from Tischbein, 
Engrav. ii. 24. The chlamys which he wears appears to be of 
an oblong quadrangular shape. It has a purple border, and tassels 
at the four corners. It was fastened by a button on the right 
shoulder, and sometimes also across the breast, and the tassels - 
which hang down are the mwrepa or wrépvyec. Hesychius: 
Gerrakucd mrepd* rovro eipyrar Ova TO wrépvyac Eye rag Oer- 
radide yAauvoac. Lrépvyec O€ xadotvrat ai éxarépwhev ywriar, 
dua 76 éoucévar wrépvicy. The time when this garment got into 
vogue throughout Greece is unknown. The first mention of it is 
said to occur in Sappho. Poll. x. 124: of pévroe *Arricol ro 
Aerroy yAravida, ro 6é immixdy yAamvda, we OerraOy. mpwrny 
dé gust yAapida dvopdcat Sargw ext rod “Epwroc eirotcar, 
"EAGdvr’ 2& dpave woppupéav éxovra mpoiéuevoy yAapvy. Pollux 
rightly calls it rd immixoy, fOr it is the proper riding coat, and 
was worn on journeys. Miiller, Dorians, ii. p. 278. Other names, 
such as yAatva, yAavic, &c. refer not so much to the form as to 
the material which was adopted. 

The dress of the women was in its main features the same as 
that of the men, though distinguished by various additions. Care, 
however, must be taken to distinguish between the two chitons, 
the Doric and the Ionic. The Doric was a very simple woollen 
shift, perhaps consisting only of two short pieces of cloth, sewed 
together up to the breast (at least on one side), while the parts 
covering the breast and back were fastened over the shoulders, 
and thus formed arm-holes. The cy.orde of the virgins, alluded 
to in the Hxcursus on The Gymnasia, p. 298, is only one species. 
For this garment see the accompanying figure of Nike, which is 
copied from Stackelberg, Grab. der Hell. pl. 60. The cyrorde 


& 
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which she wears can only be called a mixture of Doric and Ionic. 
It should however be remarked that artists represented the Jonger 
chiton with the diploidion, open in the same manner as in the 
figure, so that the proper Doric oytordc is only to be seen on the 
Amazons, Marbles in the Brit. Mus. iv. 16; and in the Mus, 
Bord, iv, 21 

The Ionic chiton, on the other hand, was an ample shift, falling 
in many folds down to the feet, and with broad sleeves, which 
were variable in length. It was of linen or of similay material. 
Cf. Herodot. v. 87: épdpeov yap d) mpd rod at ror ’AOnvalwy 
yuvatkes éofijra Awpida rn KopivOia traparAnowrarny. jeréBar- 
Nov wy é¢ rov iveoy eOGva, tva 5) wepdynor pip Kpéwrrar Ere 


~ 





7 A Bronze from Herculaneum, Mus. Bord. ii. 6. 


Here the adjustment of the chiton is complete. On the shoulders are the clasps 
which fasten together the wrépuyes. The chiton is girded under the bosom, and 
the upper part, which is thus made to hang over (kéA7ros), forms a parallel line 
with the diploidion. 
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A Bronze from Herculanenm, Mus. Bord. ii. 4, 


The girl is just in the act of fastening the chiton over the right shoulder, and 
we see how the lappet, SurAoldiov, is caused by this means. On the side where 


the seam is, joining the wrEpuyes, are tro purple stripes, 
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62 GAnbéi Adyw ypewpévorce od« “lace atry fh éoOHe ro radatdy 


dda Kaeo’ éret f ye “EAAnvech éoOic waica h dpyain rév 
yuvaay f adr) iv, rv viv Awpida cadéoper. 

The durdoic, durdotdiov, or HucderAotecoy, is intimately -con- 
nected with the chiton, or rather is a part of it. Bottiger sup- 
poses this diploidion, or the érwpi¢c, to have been a separate 
article of dress, a kind of double mantle, which at last came to 
be drawn on like a tunic. In the case of the sleeved chiton, 
which was not fastened with a clasp over the shoulder, this may 
have been the case, but originally, and in most instances, it was 
nothing more than the turn-over or lappet of the chiton itself. 
This is very clearly seen in many vase-paintings; but no antiques 
show the arrangement of this garment more unmistakably than 
the two bronzes from Herculaneum which are here engraved. The 
parts covering the breast and back are much too long, and hence 
this flap or turn-over, which in some cases falls as low as the hips, 
or lower; and inasmuch as the chiton was double so far as this 
reached, it was called durdoidcov, When the lappet was formed on 
the breast only, or on the back, instead of on both, it may have 
borne the name jjudurdotdcov; or perhaps this name was used when 
the flap did not double the chiton more than half way down. 
There is no passage which determines which of these two mean- 
ings properly attaches to the word. This diploidion was also called 
évwpic, because it was fastened over the shoulders by agraffes. 


Miiller, it is true, supposts that érwyle merely means. the end. 


which was fastened across the shoulder. Handbd. d. Archiiol. 
p- 472. In support of this position he adduces Eurip. Hee. 553: 
AaBotou wémdous é Expas érwutdos 
Epinte Aaryévos és wécov wap’ oudardy, 
He also cites a fragment of Cheremon, apud Athen. xiii. p. 608: 
éxerro 8H wey Aevedy eis veAnvddws 
galvovoa parroy AcAuueryys emmpldos, 
In these passages, however, the word érwpute may just as well be 
understood of the garment itself, and it is evidently taken in this 
sense by Pollux, vii.49: Kai tdua 6é yuvarcdy trwpic, dimdotdior, 
Hucdurrotoioy, x.7.A. Sotooa fragment of sl ap. Suidas, 


&. V. éyxomPooacBar: : 
Thy eraplda 
nritaca Sart tvwbey évexopPocdunp. 
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Miiller also takes yxuxAov as synonymous with diploidion; but 
this is very doubtful, The Scholiastto Aristoph. Z’hesmoph. 261, 
very properly observes: ¢CiAov dé, dre ro EyxuKdov iudriov, 6 oe 
Kpoxwro¢g évduua: and again, Lysistr. 114, we have rodycurdor 
rourt karaQeioay. Pollux, however, understands the word to 
mean a coloured border. See vii. 53. 

The sleeves of the proper Ionic chiton seem quite closed, and 





A female from Millin, Peint. d. Vas. um. 70. She is dressed in a long chiton, 
without sleeves, and fastened over the shoulders (€mwuis). The diploidion is 
bordered with a coloured edge; below it is the lappet (séAmos) caused by the 
girdle; on the right side near the seam are two parallel stripes (j¢850: or 
mapupal).. The small shawl-shaped himation (dumexéviov) has also a purple 
border (rapupes or rapadoupyés, Poll.) at each end. She wears shoes, covering 
the whole foot, and in her left hand is a parasol (ox:dSeiov), of the usual form. 
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hang down in folds like broad pouches; but they were often slit 
open from the shoulder on the upper side, and fastened with 
clasps, so that the arm might be seen. This sort Bottiger very 
improperly terms yirwy oxeords. 

The Ionic chiton was generally much longer than the body, 
and was so drawn up by the girdle as just to reach to the feet. 
The fold or lappet (kéAwoc) which was by this means caused 
under the breast or lower (according to the position of the 
girdle), forms a parallel line with the border of the diploidion. 
See Figure on p. 423. When the chiton was not girded, but 
hung loose from the top, it was called dpQvcrddie, or cuppe- 
rpia yirwy. Poll. vii. 48: yerw@v dpboarddu¢ 6 ob Cwvvbuevoc. 
Phot. Lew. p. 846: "OpYoorddior ot orarot yirmveg* of yap ov- 
pouevoe ouproé The chiton was called ovprde before it was girt 
up; it was never worn with a train. Sometimes it had below a 
flounce with folds, and was then called croAidwrdc. Poll. vii. 54: 
cin 0 &y tic Kal orodtdwrécg yirwy. oToArldeg dé eioww ai eeri- 
rndec bro Seopod yryvdpevat Kara TéAQ TOl¢ yiT@oLY éexumrvyal. 
pdduora él Aviv yurwvionwy. Cf. Xenoph. Cyrop. vi. 4, 2. 

The girdle used by women is called Jwvov or erpddior. 
Ptolem. Ascal. de differ. voc. 87: Cavynv AEyover rHy Tov dvdpic’ 
Gaviov O& ro yuvanéc. Mor. Att. p. 124; Poll. vii. 67; Ari- 
stoph. Zhesm. 1389; Lysistr. 72. This must be distinguished 
from the band placed around the breast (usually) under the 
chiton. It was called by*several names, of which the most usual 
are ravia, prpa, arddecpoc, and ornOddecpoc. Poll. vii. 65: 
70 6€ TrOv pacréy rév yuvarceiwy Copa raviay wrdpalor cat 
racvicwr. Cf. Anthol. Pal. v.199; Anacr. 20,18. The drddecpoe 
corresponds to the fascia pectoralis (see Gallus, p. 482), but is 
also generally a bosom-band. Lucian, Dial. Mer. xii.: 4 6& @udyj- 
caca peracy rév pacrdr imd ro arocéopm wapeDicaro. The 
manner of wearing it is seen in a bronze, figured in the Antich. 
dire. vi. 17, 8. The body-band, wrepiZwpua, was different, being 
used asa rept rj kolig Géopa. Poll. vii.65. The Greek women 
had an infinity of means for improving the figure, though few, 
perhaps, beside heteree made use of them. Alexis, ap. Athen. 
xiii. p.,568, gives a long catalogue: 

ovK Exel Tis loxie* 
brevébve’ epfapuer’ abrhy, bore rhy cimuyiay 
avaBoty Tovs eicidéyras. Koirlay Gdpay exes" 
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oro? For’ adbraics todray, &y Exovo’ of Kwpiol. 
6p0a mpoobeiont Totaiira yoor aitay ris KoAlas, 
aomrepel néyrotot Tovrots eis Td wpa? a&mhyaryor. 


The ériSAnua, or upper garment of the women, in all essential 
points resembled the himation of the males; hence the same might 
serve for both man and wife. lian, Var. Hist. vii, 9: 4 Ow- 
kiwvog yuv} 76 Bwxiwvog iudriov éddper Kal ovdév édetro ob Kpo~ 
Kwrov, ov Tapavrivov, obk dvaPodje, ov éyxuKAlov, ob Kexpudddov, 
ob xadtrrpac, ov Barrév xtrwriokwy. The same author relates 
that Xantippe refused to go out in her husband’s himation, which 
is likely enough. ‘The usual name for this female himation is 
dprexovn or apreydviov, and the use of the diminutive shows 
that smaller shawl-like garments were also worn. See the figure 
with the oxddeov, p. 426. The word érdoc, with the excep- 
tion of the Panathenaic, denotes any article of apparel ordinarily 
“used. See Poll. vii.49. If there was originally a particular gar- 
ment called by this name, it must have become obsolete. 

Before proceeding to describe these garments further, let us 
return a moment to the question whether the yirwy and dure- 
xovn sufficed for a woman’s attire, or whether an under shift 
was also worn. Hven at Athens this was probably not univer- 
sally the case, still, most likely, it was pretty general. It is true 
that there is no monument which distinctly represents one chiton 
over the other; though the yrrw.a mentioned above can certainly 
be nothing else than such under-shifts. But it is clear from 
Aristophanes that these could never have been worn alone, not 
even in the house, for it would have been next to nudity. Ly- 
sist. 150: 

ei yap Kabolue?’ Evdov évrerpippevat 
Kav Tols xrrwviows Tals dpoprylivots 
ryuuval maplouer. 


In the Adoniazuse of Theocritus, Praxagora, while washing her- 
self, is clad in her chitonion; she then puts on the repovarpic 
or upper évdvpa, and the duméxovoy. Still plainer, however, is 
what Athenzus says of the celebrated Phryne, xiii. p. 590: dcdmrep 
vee pacing iv airyy ideiv yuprhiy. &yéoapKoy yap Xirwrlor Hpmel~ 
xETO Kal role Sypociore ovK éxpiro Padaveiow. So too the artifice 
of Hyperides, at the conclusion of his oration in her defence; 
cepippntac rove xiTwrioKovs yuprd Te Ta OTEPYA TOLHTAG, Ke T. A 
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In the following engraving, taken from Tischbein, Engrav- 
ings, i. pl. 59, one of the women, who are here performing their 
ablutions, has on such a short thin shift, é&wpic, which has all 
the peculiarities of a yirmvor, for it reaches scarcely half down 
the thigh, and is quite dagavés, (Aristoph. Lysisir. 48,) and 
éyéoapxoy, like that of Phryne. 





We will next speak of the materials of the several articles of 
Greek dress. After the linen chiton of the men had fallen into 
disuse, sheep’s wool was the enly material employed, the fabric 
being of coarser or finer texture, according to circumstances. 
The most celebrated wool came from Miletus. Aristoph. Lysistr. 
729; Strabo, xii. 7,16: pépe & 6 wept riv Aaodixetay réro¢ 
| aooBarwy diperac, ovK eig padaxdryrac povoyv TOY épiwy, i Kat rev 
Midnoiwy suapgper, GAAG Kal eig THY Kopadyy xpdar. See Gallus, 
p. 442. For winter wear the chiton was made of much stouter 
cloth, and shagged on one or both sides. Thus in Aristophanes, 
Ran. 10G7, we have: yirav oadwy épiwy: and Pollux, vil. 57, 
mentions the yrrdy Sasve, pahAwrdc or audipaddog. The yAaiva, 
which was probably like the ordinary himation in form, only of 
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thicker stuff, was worn in winter. See Aristoph. Aves, 714, 
where the appearance of the swallow is said to indicate 
| Ore Xpy XAaivar mwrety Hon Kal Anddpidy re mplacGas, 

Also Hesych.: yAaiva iudrioy yepepvdr. Cf. Suidas; Aristoph. 
Vesp. 738, 1182; Rane, 1459. In summer, on the other hand, 
was worn a garment of lighter material, Oepiorpia, which Win- 
kelmann mistakes for a veil. See Hesychius; and Poll. vii. 48. 
In Theocr. xv. 69, Prazinoe wears a Oepiorpioy at the season of 
the festival of Adonis. The \yjtiov, or Anddproy, was also a light 
summer-garment, and so, probably, was the yAari¢ also. 

The female attire was made from other materials besides wool 
and linen. The byssus claims the first mention, though the sub- 
ject is obscure, since the ancients appear to have called various 
stuffs by this name. ‘The byssus of our naturalists is quite dis- 
tinct, being a tuft of silky threads secreted by a family of mol- 
lusks, of which the Pinna marina is the type. This also was 
known to the ancients. See Tertull. de Pallio, 3; Man. Philes. 
de Anim. Propr. 88. But the byssus used for garments was a 
vegetable product, consisting of the fibres of certain plants. In 
this all writers, ancient and modern, agree; but what the plants 
were is not so easy to say. Herodotus, ii. 86, speaks of it in 
reference to the Egyptian mummies: carewliccover rity 76 otipa 
aivddvog Svocivnc TeXapGot Kararerpnpévoist. Jt has been gene- 
rally supposed that mummies, at least those of the first and 
second classes, were enveloped in swathes of cotton; and if this 
was the case, Herodotus must have taken Gvocoe for cotton. 
| Recent microscopical investigations, however, tend to show that 
the fibres of the mummy-cloth are of flax, not cotton.| Again, 
Herodotus, vii. 181, mentions Biococ as a bandage for wounds, 
a purpose to which cotton is not at all adapted. Cf Id. ii. 
- 87; Plin. Nat. Hist. xix. 1, 2. Philostratus, moreover, Vit. 
Apollon. ii. 20, says: cat Bioow 0& rove davepwrépovge abroy 
(Ivdav) daow éorddOar, rv dé Bvocor pvecbar dévopov dacry. 
It is not unlikely that the thicker cotton fabrics may have been 
confounded with linen. Anything resembling linen was pro- 
bably often called so, and this may explain the uncertainty of 
the expression. See Plutarch, de Pyihie Orae.4; and Poll. 
vii. 76: cal pny cat ra Bioowa Kal } Bvooos Aivou rt dog rag’ 
"Ivdotg. Hin dé kat wap Alyvmriow awd Gbdov te Eptov yiyrerat 
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gE ov riv éobira Nivov &yv ree padAov gain mpoceotxévar, wAHY 
rod wéxovg. On the whole, the best authorities have inclined 
to the opinion that by Biccog cotton is meant. See Forster, de 
Bysso Antiquorum, p.47; Bottiger, Aldobrand. Hochz. p. 127; 
Sprengel, Hist. re? Herb. i. p. 15. There can however be no 
doubt that several fabrics, essentially different from each other, 
all bore this name. The usual byssus was white, like cotton; 
but there was also one kind of a yellow colour. Philostr. Viz. 
Apollon. ii. 20: cat qoOfvar ry Pvoow dysiv 6 ’Arod\dAWrLWE, 
gerd) Eorxe dap reiBwvr. Hmpedocles, apud Plutarch, de Def. 
Orac. 4: Bicow bé yAauKiic xpdxov karapioyeror. Pausan. vil. 
21,7; andv. 5,2; 4 d& Bvacog % év ry "Heig Aewrérynrog per 
civexa ouK drrodel Tijc EGpaiwy, tore 0& oby dpolwe EavOh. Cf. 
Plin. xix. 1,4. But the enormous price of this yellow byssus, 
which grew around Elis, makes it probable that it was used 
for cauls and other ornaments, but hardly for whole dresses. 
According to Voss, ad Virg. Georg. ii. 120, the true byssus is 
the yellow cotton (Gossypium religiosum ?); but the question is, 
what he means by the true byssus, for Herodotus certainly is 
not thinking of the yellow kind, and that grown at Elis was 
evidently not the common article. Jt seems then that we must 
assume that, originally, there was a great resemblance among 
a variety of stuffs, owing to a similarity in the style of manu- 
facture; and the confusion and perhaps intentional imitation 
which took place will acgpunt for the contradictory nature of 
the descriptions which have come down to us. See Wedel, 
de Purp. et Bysso; Bertolini, de Bysso Ant.; Heeren, Jdeen, i. 
1, p. 106. 

The period at which cotton garments were introduced into 
Greece is uncertain. The fragment of Empedocles, quoted by 
Plutarch, is too brief to afford us any information as to the use of 
byssus for clothing; a Bico.vor gdpoc, however, is mentioned, 
with reference to the same period, in a fragment of the Zaocoon 
of Sophocles, apud Dionys. Halic. Ant. Rom. i. 48, Plutarch, 
also, de Virt. et Vit. 2, affirms that at the Homeric period, wool 
and. linen, only, were known. There is a remarkable passage in 
Diogenes Laertius, (vi. 90,) referring to the surveillance exercised 
by the Astynomi over luxuriousness in dress; where the obscure 
expression e.vdwy may originally denote linen, but in any case of 
foreign manufacture. He says: tro rév ’AOhvgowr doruvdépay 
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éxirypnOeic, Ore oivddva yudieoro, 2oy, Kai Oeddpacrov byiv del~w 
o.vedva weptGeBAnpévov. amorovyrwy o& awhyayey ért Koupsiov 
kat gdecke xetpduevoy. See Poll, vii. 72; Phot. Lex. p. 512: 
Xuvoovirns yirwv* Aevotc. But since Herodotus mentions the 
civdayv Buocivn, it would appear that fabrics of cotton were also 
called by this name. Hence, if in the above story from Diogenes 
Laertius robes of cotton are meant, it will follow that this was, at 
that period, a very unusual dress for men; but how early women 
made use of this material does not appear. Cf. Art. Byssus in 
the Real-Hncyklop. d. Class. Alterth. 

Another somewhat similar material was a very fine sort of flax, 
which derived its name from the island Amorgos, where the best 
was grown. Aristoph. Lysistr. 150, mentions y:rwria apopyeva, 
and these are doubtless synonymous with the dvagar# yirona 
of v. 48. See Alschin. in Timarch. p. 118: yuvaixa apdpyeva 
extorapévny goyaleobar kal Epya Aerra ic rijy ayopay Expépor- 
cay. The garments thus made were particularly delicate and 
transparent, and seem to have resembled those of byssus. Har- 
pocr. ’Auopyde: Zore waparhijady re Bioow. Pollux. vil. 74, 
says: Ta d¢ dudpywa ylyvecOae pev ra apora év rH ‘Apopyg. 
Alvov & ody Kal ravrag Elva Agyouowy. 6 O& audpytvoge XITwYr 
kat dpopyle éxadetro. This last assertion is, however, erroneous, 
as appears from Aristophanes, Lysistr. 735, 7387, and the Scho- 
lion thereon: rij¢ Auvoxaddpne. ore Sé f aGpopyic duowyv adrerl- 
ary ivy. The material was exported raw, and manufactured 
abroad. 

The history of the silk manufacture is enveloped in still greater 
obscurity, and the writers on the subject deal in the most extrava- 
gant assertions. With regard to early times this need excite no 
surprise, considering the distance of the country that produced the » 
material, and the fables which the silk-dealers purposely spread 
abroad. See Voss, ad Virg. Georg. ii. 121. But it is strange 
that the Macedonian conquest did not introduce more accurate 
information. Aristotle, it is true, appears to be acquainted with 
the species (Bombyx mori, Linn.) by which the silk is produced ; 
but from his account of its metamorphoses, and his description of 
the larva, it would appear that he knew nothing about the insect 
from personal observation. He says, Hist. Ani. v. 17: de dé 
rivog oKxaAnKoc peyddov, d¢ Eyer otov Képara Kal duapéper roy 
&d).wr, ylyverae 76 wpHrov pév peraBaddrrog TOU cKoANKOS KapTN, 
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verra BoppvAtoc, é d& robrou vexbdadog* év &E bé pol pera- 
Bdddrce Tavrac Tag poppac wdoag. *Ex revrov rod Gwov Kal ra 
BopBixra avadvover rdv yuvaccay riveg dvamnveddpevae canara 
idaivover, TIpwrn d€ héyerar ddfrvac év Ko Tapdidov DAdrew 
@uvyarno. Pliny, Nat. Hist. vi. 17, 20, and xi. 22, 23, has merely 
reproduced Aristotle’s account, with the addition of a few blunders 
from other sources; while Strabo, xv. 1, 21, follows Nearchus, and 
gravely states that silk came é& ruwwv gdov Eavopévng Biacov. 
The traditions followed by Pausanias, vi. 26, 4, and Eustathius, 
ad Dionys. Perieg. 753, are still more absurd. The latter takes . 
onpixa to be a different thing from silk, and Pollux, vii. 76, 
fancies it was made from something resembling spiders’ webs. 
Silk came both in a raw and manufactured state to the West ; 
and in the latter case, perhaps, was called onpixa. By far the 
larger quantity, however, was imported in a raw condition, and 
was then denominated péraga. Procop. Bell. Pers. i. 20; Bell. 
Goth. iv. 17. Cf. Hesychius, s. v. Bipec. The cocoons, on ar- 
rival, were first unwound (according to Aristotle on the isle of 
Cos), and the GouBicewva were then woven from the thread. The 
obscurity of Aristotle’s words, dvahvovew dvarnyigopevac carer 
boaivover, and still more of Pliny’s, vi. 17, 20, ‘unde geminus 
feminis labor, redordiendi fila rursumque texendi,’ has given rise 
to the erroneous notion that the webs, already finished, were again 
unravelled. Forster, de Bysso Ant. 16, shares in this error. The 
word dvadveww refers only to the cocoons, as is correctly remarked 
by Salmasius and Schneider. 
In all probability silken garments were not used in Greece till 
a late period, but the Asiatics wore them from the earliest times; 
_ for the éeOfjrec Mydtxai, which Herodotus (iii. 84, vii. 116) men- 
tions as gifts of honour, were certainly of silk, as Procopius ex- 
pressly states: Bell. Pers. i. 20: (péraka) & te eldbeoar rijv éo079- 
ra épyalecOat, hy wadar perv "EAAnvec Myodexhy éxddovy, ra bé vir 
‘onpixny croualoverw. In Aristotle’s time the manufacture was 
still very limited in Greece; for his words are, évae rév yuvar- 
kév. This, to be sure, does not prove that silk dresses were not 
imported; but the silence of the writers of the time, and the 
enormous price which the article maintained at a later period, 
shows that its use must have been extremely limited. In after 
times silk chitons even are mentioned. Alciphr. Epist. i, 39: 
FF 
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AouPué & iv rd xeroviov. Cf. Gallus, p. 442; and Art. Bombyx, 
in the Real-Hncyel. d. Class Alterth. 

It cannot therefore be doubted that the notorious Coiin robes 
were a gauze-like silk fabric; but the etuara dcadari, often 
alluded to at an earlier period, must have been of another mate- 
rial, Booowa or dpopywa. See Aristoph. Lysistr. 48: deadav9 
xerwma. Philemon, Fragm. (p. 387, Mein.): iudrea dtagatvovra, 
These were often employed by artists, as through them the con- 
tour of the form was: pretty visible. See the woodcut, p. 460. 
Also, August. 111.105; Marm. Oxon. 53; Mus. Bord. iii. 86. 
Lucian, Amor. 41, aptly terms such a dress an cic mpddacww 
éoOrjc. Cf. Hippolochus, apud Athen. iv, p. 129: eiefSdddovory 
atrAnrpides Kat povoovpyol Kat capPuxiorpiat revec “Pddas, épol 
pev yopval doce, try Edeydy tiveg abrac Eyew yurovac. 

The manufacture of asbestos fabrics at Carystos in Eubea 
may be mentioned as a curiosity. Strabo, x. 1,6; Steph. Byz. 
Ss. Vv. Kapvoroe. Clothes of such a material were never actually 
worn. 

Furs were not required, on account of the mildness of the 
climate, and indeed are scarcely mentioned. Atheneus, v. p. 220, 
tells a story of a sophist who used to wear a sheep-skin. Cf 
Bottig. Vasengem. iii. p. 186; and the derivation of the name 
Aoxpot 'OZodAat, given by Pausanias, x. 38, 1; see also Philostr. 
Vit. Apolion. i. 2. 

Chitons of leather are mentioned ,by Pollux, vil. 70: «ai 
oxurivoe O& hoav gobijrec Kal yirwy éx Sépparoc. In the time of 
Pausanias the poorer classes in Eubcea and Phocis wore chitons 
of hogs’ hides. Pausan. viii. 1,2: yirGvac rove ee rv deppa- 
TwY TOY VOY, og Kal viv wept re EiPoway Ere ypwvrae Kal év 77; 
Pwkicr, drdcoe Piov oravigovaw. 

The next enquiry is as to the colour of the dresses. In the 
first place we must protest against the very prevalent notion that 
in the rank of the free burghers, and indeed among all respect- 
able females, with few exceptions, nothing but white was worn. 
This assertion has been repeatedly made by Bottiger; he affirms 
that ‘so long as the ancient Hellenic world, and, later, Rome, 
kept free from admixture with the barbarians,-which of course 
was not the case under the later Roman emperors,—white was 
the prevailing colour worn by the respectable females and among 
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the higher classes, and at Athens purple and other colours were 
even considered the marks of immodest women.’ Al. Schr. 
ili, p. 44. In one of his latest essays, however, he states his 
views in a materially modified form. He there says, ‘Though 
the Greek women unquestionably wore coloured garments, and, 
as is clear from the pictures of Polygnotus, often wore dresses of 
yellow, and of variable colours, yet these are very different from 
stripes and flaring patterns. Kl. Schr.i. p. 293. This more 
recent opinion is certainly that which will best bear examination. 
On this subject we read in Pollux, vii. 55: ai dé ad ypwpydrwr 
éabijrec Kadovpevat, adovpyic, topdupic, porvixig Kal povixode Ke~ 
rwv, Barpayic. atrae pev dvépav. Tuvaccay dé, xpoxwrdc, Kpo- 
Kwrioy, Taparoupyic, GudaKivoy. ToT O& TP Kpwpare Kal “AXéE- 
avepov idecbar réyouor, TO dé bopoBagec ein Gv tudriov, 6 viv 
WuypoBadec Kadvtow. ore dé Kal Kiddy éoOFrog xpwpa, rd 
viv dvadypivov Kadoupevoy. Kal Kihdov yap Tov avov oi Awpisic, 
kal xaldaxcrijpa rov évnddrnv. gdaiov dé Kai péday adAfdare Early 
éyyuc. Kal 7d Koxkofsagec O& KaXetrar ard Tov xpwparoc. Here 
there is an express distinction drawn between those colours which 
were worn by the men, and those which were confined to the 
women. In another place the same writer mentions the colours 
appropriated to particular characters on the stage; and we should 
bear in mind that comedy, especially the new, was an imitation 
of the manners of ordinary life. Poll. iv. 118: cwuny oé éoOrje 
éEwpic. gore O€ xiT@Y hevKdcedonpoc ... yendvrwy OE dépnua iuarioy, 
KaurvAn" gorvixic 7} ushaprdpdupov iuarwr, ddpnua vewrépwr. 
wipa, Paxrnpia, dupPépa, ert rH aypolxwy, cal moppupg dé 
éaOijre éxpiivro of veavicnot. of b€ mapdotroe pedaivy j} bate Lac 
"H éé er een eobiic KO ULKDY, 7] pey Trav yeaaiy padi, i 1 aepivn, 
wAny lepe@y * ravraie O€ NeuKH’ . . . 7 08 Trev véwy AevKH 7} Guaocivn. 
éxiucdijpwy 6 déEuK}, Kpocowrh, TopyoBooKol o€ xiTGt Barre Kat 
avOewo wep Poraig évcédurra, x.7.A. From this passage it must 
not be inferred that because a young man, in contrast to a yégowr, 
wears a dark-coloured garment, wshaprdppupoy, and a lad a bright 
purple one, ropgupa éobijc, that therefore they were always so 
clad; on the contrary, we only conclude that a coloured robe was 
not naustal in common life among the higher orders, or they 
would never have thus appeared in one on the stage. 

Besides, it would be wonderfal if that passion for magnificence 
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in dress which was so prevalent in Ionia, had not exercised some. 
influence on the costume of the mother-country. The Ionians 
selected remarkably brilliant colours for their attire, though this 
certainly was not the case at Athens, at least till a very late 
period. See a fragment of Democritus of Ephesus, ap. Athen. 
XI. p. 525: Ta dé rav Iavwy ioBady cat wopdupd cat xpoxiwa 
popPow vourrd. Kat capdree phrrvoe kai wopdupot Kal devxol, 
ai 6 ddoupyetc. Kat Kadacipece KopuOiovpyeic. eiol b& ab per 
wopgupai rourwy, ai dé ioBageic, ai dé baxivOrvac’ AGGor 0 av reg 
Kai pdoyivac kat Padacovsdeic. There is distinct proof, moreover, 
‘that in the mother-country the use of coloured garments partially 
prevailed, even among the men. Thus there must be some mean- 
ing in the line in Aristoph. Plut. 538: 


¢€ 


O00 inariwy Bawrav Samdvais Koopioat woisAousppwrs 


a) 


See also Xenoph. Gicon. 10, 3: émidecvdg re apyvpiov KiBdnrov 
kai Opuoug brokvdove, Kai woppupidag éEirHdove gainy adyOrvac 
evar. Plutarch, de Trang. An. 10: 4 wopdipa rpiav pvr, The 
' reply of Socrates shows that a garment is here meant. Occa- 
sionally we even meet with notices of the dress of individuals. 
Thus Chameleon, ap. Athen, ix. P. 374, says of the comedian 
Anaxandrides? eddpet adovpyida cal KpRonaoe xpvod. See Alian, 
Var. Hist. xii, 82: ’Euredoxdfg oé 6 ’Axpayarrivog d&doupyei 
éxphoaro, kai trodjpact yadkoic. ‘Immiay 6& cat Topyiay év 
nopguputc érOio wpotévar dcappet Adyoc. Cf. Lb, xii, 11; Athen 
xii. p. 543. In these passages, it is “rue, such coloured clothes 
are mentioned as something remark 3; and no doubt it was 
not everybody that wore them, but they certainly were used on 
festive occasions, and doubtless frequently by a/podiarro:. See 
Lucian, Bis Accus. 17: d@ype re rove oreddvove... Kal emt rij 
ropoupii: yoxovero. The whole passage may be referred to as 
giving a striking picture of an Athenian dandy. 

Dark-coloured chitons appear to have been not at all unusual. 
See especially a fragment of Antiphanes, apud Athen. xii. p. 544, 
where the costume of the academicians is described : 


Aevkh xAavis, maids xirwvloKds KaAdS, 
mAtSiov Garaddy, epu0uos Baxrnpia, 

Bae rpdwe(a, rh uonpa Set Aéyew : SrAws 
abriy dpay yap thy “Axadnuetay done. 


Here the aie xirwrfoxog is certainly not black, but either 
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brown, as raanufactured from the undyed wool of the brown 
sheep, or else grey. See Phot. Lex. p. 687: ypepua ovrberav éx 
péhaveg Kat NevKod * Hyouy pdivor. Cf Suidas, s. v. dacde. 
Coloured dresses were prevalent to a far greater extent among 
the female sex. In theory, no doubt, white was considered the 
most becoming for a discreet and modest woman. See Phintys, 
apud Stob. Tit. lxxiv. 61: wepi b& rH Kéopw rH wept TO cpa 
Soxei proc otrwe. Aci devyetuova tpev kal ardoixay, Kae arepio- 
gevrov. “Eocirac dé rovro, aixa pi) Oiadavéecat, pnd dtarrorxidoce, 
poe ard BéuPuog toacpévore Kpdrae roig wept TO cHpa, dda 
perpiowg Kat Nevsoypwydroe. Evidently enough this advice is 
directed against the prevailing practice. What is related of 
Polygnotus by Pliny, Nat. Hist. xxxv. 9, 35, ‘ primus mulieres 
lucida veste pinxit,’ may indicate a change in attire which took 
place after the Persian war, or rather perhaps an improvement in 
the art of painting and the preparation of pigments; and it is 
certain that the painter would never have ventured on this step, 
if, as Bottiger supposes, coloured clothes had been at Athens the 
legal distinction of hetere; nor does it follow, because he was 
the first to paint women in brilliant colours, that his predecessors 
had attired their females in white only. The polychromatic vase- 
paintings and terracottas published by Stackelberg,’in his Graber 
der Hellenen, which represent figures from the life, are the more 
valuable, inasmuch as they corroborate, in the most striking 
manner, many of the statements made by Pollux. Though in 
most instances the colours have been much faded by age, yet 
the ground tone still remains; and the fact that white as well ds 
coloured chitons and himatia occur, demonstrates that the scenes 
are from every-day life. Thus in Plate 44,2, are represented two 
female figures, one of whom wears a dark upper garment (dpre- 
xv) with a white border, over a pale yellow sleeved-chiton. 
The latter, which looks like nankeen, is probably of byssus. 
Cf. Philostr. Vit. Apollon. ii. 20: cai Robivar ry Bvoow gnoiv 6 
"Arokhwmog, ered) toe dard rpidwvr. This colour frequently 
occurs in women’s dress. ‘The himation, with its white border, 
is what is called wepikevxov by Pollux, vii. 51: ra dé wepidevca 
rovvayrioy sin dy toacpa ex roppipac H} dddov ypwparoe, Ev rH 
meptdpdpy Asuxov évudacpévor, The second figure is in a gold- 
brown diplois, also with a white edging. In Pl. 45,1, are seen 
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two females, one of whom wears a white chiton with sleeves, under 
a red himation; while the second is wrapped in a red mantle. 
Pl. 46, 2, is especially interesting. One of the women who stand 
at the tomb is clad in an ample blue cloak,'which entirely con- 
ceals the under garment; the other wears a short and close-fitting 
purple chiton, without sleeves, the seam of which is adorned with a 
tolerably broad border of yellow. This border consists of upright 
indentations, which are seen elsewhere on monochromatic vase- 
paintings ; see Tischbein, Hngrav.i.15; Millin. Peint.i. 52, 61. 
But under this dress the woman seems to have also achitonion of the 
usual yellow colour, the sleevesof which are visible. On these poly- 
chromatic lecythe there are also representations of men in coloured 
garments; for instance in Pl. 45, 2, is seen a young man in a red 
cherry-coloured chlamys; and the shades in Charon’s bark wearred 
himatia. See Pl.48. Charon’s exomis, however, is grey or brown, 
which was the usual colour for sailors. Plaut. Mil. iv. 4, 43: 
Palliolum habeas ferrugineum ; nam is colos thalassicu’st. 

Indeed the garb of the working classes was always dark-coloured. 
Artemidor. Oneirocr. ii. 3, p. 182: ob yup mpde Epyy dvreq ot 
d&vOpwrot, kai uddiora ol rag Bavavoove réxvag Epyalopevor rEv- 
Kote iwarioe yp@vrar. The terracottas given in Stackelberg’s 
work go also to show that white was by no means the only colour 
worn either by men or women, and that perhaps it was only the 
very staring and brilliant tints, dv@ava ypapara, which were 
avoided by sober-minded and respectable women; this view, 
moreover, is excellently borne out by Artemidor. Onecroer. i. 38, 
p. 185; Duvact 68 roxidn cat dvOnpa éoO}e cupdéper, uaduora 6é 
éraipg kal wAovoig'  pev yap dia riy epyaciay, y dé dua rjy 
rpuoiy avOnoaic ober xpwvrae 

It would seem from Pollux, iv. 120, that damsels belonging to 
the upper classes wore only the white or yellowish chiton, for he 
gays: ) dé ray véwy (érO%¢) Aevey i} Bvooivy. He does not here 
refer to the duweydvn, a garment which belongs indeed more 
to the matrons than the maidens, who, being rarely abroad, did 
not require it. It is strange that he alludes to no particular 
costume for the hetere. He mentions, as suitable to women, first, 
the xpoxwré¢g (xirav), probably a chiton with a saffron -coloured 
diploidion. See Aristoph. Heel. 381: 

26 THs yuvads eerAhAvda, 
To kpokwrldiov aumrioxduevos, obvet ras 
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Cf. Id. Thesmoph. 253: rév xpoxwrov mpGrov évdvou hapwr. 
Pollux gives an erroneous explanation of this word: he says, 6 de 
kpoxwroc indrtov, having manifestly in view Aristoph. Rana, 46 ; 
but in that passage there is not the slightest allusion to an 
himation. The xpoxwrd¢ was also occasionally worn by men, 
though of course not as a diplois. Cf. Suidas, s. v. xpoxwrdc, and 
Diog. Laert. vii.169. It certainly was never of silk, as is affirmed 
by the Scholiasts to Aristoph. Lana, 46. 

The other colours mentioned by Pollux are dugdkwov, perhaps 
olive-green; pjAcvoy, apple-green or yellow; aépevoc, not only 
azure, but a variety of tints, even to a bright grey. There is 
much more obscurity about the idpoGadec, which Pollux, doubt- 
ingly, compares with yvypoGagéc. If with this we compare the 
bdareva Ppdxn in Theocr. xxviii. 11, and the bdaréxdvora of Plu- 
tarch, Quest. Rom. 26, it would almost seem that we are to suppose 
watered cloth (moiré) to be meant, and the same sort of thing is 
probably intended by the undulata vestis of Pliny, Nat. Hist. viii. 
48, 74, and the cumatile (cuparédec) of Plautus, Epid. ii. 2, 49. 

The ornaments of the chiton may be divided into horizontal 
borders, vertical stripes, figures irregularly embroidered, and 
lastly, regular patterns running over the whole garment. The first 
kind of ornament ran along the bottom edge, or round the hole 
for the neck, and consisted either of simple coloured stripes or of 
ornamental patterns, They were called wéfat. Poll. vii. 62: ai 
d€ rapa rac bac rapugal Xadotvrae wéfar cat welidec, cal repé- 
mela ra OUrw rapudacuéva. These stripes also were apparently 
many-coloured. The dipleidion of the figure of Néxn, on p. 422, 
has a narrow blue stripe close to the lower edge, and above that 
a broader one of red; probably too it was shaded off. See a frag- 
ment of Menander, apud Athen. ii. p. 163: 

THS okias Thy woppipay 

xpiroy évupaivovo’* eita nerd. Thy roppipay 

Tor’ goriv, ovdé AevKdy, od5é wopptoa, 

GAN’ Gowep avy) ris xpduns kexpayery. 
These borders were usually woven in, but sometimes were sewn 
on, and, when faded, replaced by new ones. Poll. vii. 64: sep 
Goat dé EXeyov trav rakudy ivariwy rac bac adeddvra catvac 
wapadeMur, Phot. Lew. p. 405: 7d drodjyov rot yiravog, 6 
iypeig wav (sic) Agyouev* pérepov yap tain rod pi rpiGerOa. 
déppa rpoParwy mpocééparrov. (?) 
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The vertical stripes frequently appear on the two sides of the 
chiton, where the rrépvyec are sewn together, and are therefore 
always double. They are also often seen in front, also doubled, 
and are either on the chiton, and reach down to the feet, or are 
only on the diploidion. See the woodeuts on pp. 423, 424, 426; 
also Tischbein, Hingrav.i. 4. The general name for these stripes 
was paBdor or wrdpupor. Poll. vil. 53: ai pévroe év rote yuri 
moppupat paGdor rdpudor kadodyra. Cf. Id. vii. 65; and Hesy- 
chius, 8. v. “Ox80.8or, which he supposes to mean these stripes, 
although this seems a mistake. In Millin. Peint. des Vases Gri. 
Pl. 88, may be seen a chiton with long sleeves reaching to the 
hand, and which has a singular ornament. An arabesque runs 
from the breast to the lower seam, and a similar one passes down 
the whole length of the sleeve. Such sleeve-ornaments also occur - 
on men’s chitons, being perhaps borrowed from the tragic costume. 
See Tischbein, Hngrav. i. 3. 

On the himatia also of both men and women are to be seen 
similar borders, which sometimes run right round, and sometimes 
appear to be only on the two seamed sides of the oblong cloth. To 
the former kind Pollux refers the words wepivyca and fyxuxdor. 
The second is said by Hesychius to be comprehended under the 
dubious term rapdrnyv. Cf. Phot. Lex. p. 388. Pollux seems 
to assign a different signification to this word. He says, vii. 53: 
ro Cé waparyyy tudriov Hv te NevKdy wilyuy wop@upoty ~Exov 
mapvgacpévov, To C& mapupéc cal mipadoupyéc TO Exaréowber 
Exov mapypacuérny woppipay. “Iwvec 0& abrd xadovor ryxvarés. 

Fringes also, spoccol, Ovcavor, were appended to the garments, 
and tassels at the corners, asin the Roman tcga; these were not 
for ornament merely, but for the purpose cf keeping down the 
dress by their weight. Poll. vil. 64; iv. 120. 

The third class of ornaments consisted of flowers, stars, and so 
forth, embroidered or woven in, and scattered all over the chiton, 
which was then called yir@y cardorixrocg. Poll. vii. 55: 6 de 
Kardoriktog xirwy gory 6 Eywyv Loa 7} avOn évudaopéva. Kat 
Lwwrdg 6€ yiroy éxadeiro cat Cwdtwrde. Plato, de Republ. viii. | 
p. 557: iudriov wouihoy, rdow &vBeor werouxrdpévoy. ‘These are 
very commonly represented on vases. " | 

Fourthly come the dresses of regular patterns, In a very 
ancient and remarkable vase-painting in Millin. fi, Pl. 61, are 
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seen two Attic maidens, who are being offered to the Minotaur. 
They are enveloped in garments of a chessboard-looking pattern ; 
which the artist could never have borrowed entirely from his own 
invention. A somewhat similar device occurs elsewhere for tur- 
bans. See Plaut. Hpid. 1. 2, 40, where the vestis impluviata is 
probably something of the sort. 

There are but few names of dresses which yet remain to be 
mentioned; some of these are ofa general import, others are pecu- 
liar to the lower classes and the slaves. The word fvaric is very 
insufficiently explained by Bottiger to mean an embroidered purple 
coat, The grammarians give a variety of explanations, such as 
modiipec Evdupa and rpayicdy Evdupa, again, yAavic kw}, iudreov 
mopgupovy, immixov évdvua, or Aerrov Vdacpa, kK. 7. r. See Har- 
pocr.; Hesych.; Phot.; Schol.ad Aristoph. Nud. 70; Schol. ad 
Theoer. ii. 74. That it was not exclusively an gvévua, nor be- 
longed merely to the tragic or comic stage, but might also denote 
a female robe of state, is evident from Theoer. ii. 74: 


ey 8€ of & neydarorros 
audprevy, Baooo Kaddy ot poiwa Xirava 
Kdudiorreranern Tay Evoerlda Tay KAcaptoras. 


The name guari¢ does not refer to the shape at all, but merely to 
the material and ornaments. Thus it is correctly observed by 
Pollux, vil. 49: gvoric, évdupa re duod cal repiGrAnpua, Kai yirwr. 
The best proof of this isthat rich coverlets, orpdpuara, are also 
thus designated. See Poll. vi. 10; x. 42. 

The name égeorpic also refers more to a cloth or coverlet than 
to a garment of any particular shape. Hence Pollux, x. 42, 
reckons it among the orpwpara, as well asthe ydatva, though 
this, too, served also asa robe. Nevertheless, it is clear that it 
resembled the chlamys, being, like that garment, fastened by a 
clasp, The word is used for an himation in Xenophon, Symp. 
4,38; but in Lucian, Dial. Meretr. ix., it denotes a garment 
resembling a chlamys: éwpaxa o& kayo abrdyv édeorpida rept 
woppupoy éumeroprypévov. See also ld. Contempl.14; Artemidor. 
Oneirocr. ii. 3: xdapve, hy Erion pavddyy, of bé edeorpida, of S: 
Bipsov kadovo In Heliod. Zthiop. iii. 6, it is used for the 
durex don of the women. In Agathias, apud Suidas, it is used 
both for this, and also for a soldier’s chlamys. 
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The di@Qépa was a coat of skins used by herdsmen and 
countryfolks. Aristoph. Vubes, 71: 


"Oray wey ody ras alyas de Tov BedAEws, 
Gorep 6 rarhp cou, dipOgpay evnppévos. 


Schol.: wotueverdv dé mepyBdrarov H dipOépa. "Arrexoi dé dé-you- 
au, i» viv ioadny Kadrouper. Eore dé Ex Sépparoc. It could be 
Snawe over the head. Poll. vii. 70: (Wepi oxvrivwy éabirwr) 
dpOgpa O& oreyavdc xirwy éxixpavov Zywv, See Aristoph. Vesp. 
444; Plato, Crit. p.53; Lucian, Zim.12. A herdsman wearing 
the 3a8éoa is represétited in the Mus. Pio-Clem. iii, 84. Prob- 
ably the occtpa was something similar, but serving more as an 
himation than a chiton. It was algo a xddeov, see Aristoph. 
Ziccles. 418, and it appears to have been mostly used as a coverlet, 
as was shown in Note 8 to Scene vi. It also served the pur- 
pose of a cloak; and sometimes was not a skin, but was made of 
coarse thick cloth. Lucian, Rhet. Prec. 16:  xoppipa pdvov 
EoTw Kady Kai ebarO)c, Kav owwbpa tiv waxewy TO iparioy 4. 
Cf. Longus, Past. ii. p. 35. 

The carwvdkn was a dress for slaves, probably used only in 
the country : it was a chiton of coarse cloth, with the lower hem 
trimmed with sheep-skin. See Aristoph. Zysisir. 1151; Athen. 
vi. p. 271; Poll. vil. 68; Miiller, Dorzans, ii. p.38. The lower 
orders, and especially seafaring folks, wore a kind of matting, 
goppoc. Pausan. x. 29, 2: 6 dé “EXrivwo dymréyerar doppdr 
dvri écbijroc, abynOeg rote vavrate dopnua. There are a number 
of other names which refer either to trivial variations of attire, or 
to articles introduced from abroad, but they need not be discussed 
here, being irrelevant to the general Greek customs. 

We will now say aword or two on the head-coverings worn by 
the men; the women used nothing of the kind, and their nets, 
cauls, and head-dresses will be treated of in the Excursus on The 
Hair and Beard. The men did not wear any covering on the 
head, either at the gymnasia or when going about the city. So 
Anacharsis, in Lucian, de Gymn. 16, speaking of the fierceness of 
the sun, says: Tov yap TidGy pot dabereiv oixober Edoker, We [1) po~ - 
voc éy bpiy EeviZoyu 7g oxhpare But something of the kind was 
required in certain trades, and was also worn on journeys. They 
may be divided into two sorts, hats with brims, and caps with 
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none, though both kinds were known by the common term xcury 
and widoc. The wéragoc is the best known form of the first kind ; 
it was of Thessalian or Macedonian origin, like the chlamys, and 
quite appertained to it, and hence was commonly worn by the 
ephebi and those who appeared in the chlamys. Poll.x. 164: To 
Cé rév edhPwyv dépnya wéracog Kal yAapic. Hesych. éracoe, 
ro rév edn Pwr gdpnua. The best illustrations of its use are the 
reliefs of the Parthenon, and many other monuments. The varia- 
tions, which are very numerous, always occur in the brim. The 
ephebi from the Parthenon wear a petasos, the brim of which is 
bent downwards, and has four arch-shaped cuts, by which means 
four corners are formed, one of which projects right over the fore- 
head. Another variety is seen on the Bellerophon in Tischbein, 
Engrav. i. 3, where the brim is entire, and bent upwards. The 
petasos of Hermes has often a very small brim. See Winkelm. 
iv. Pl. 7.a. But the invariable characteristic of all is the round 
arched crown. See the figure of CEdipus, p. 420. In Sophoel. 
Gid. Col. 815, Ismene wears such a hat, #Acocrepye kuvj OsooaNie: 
and the only explanation of a female wearing such an article may 
be found in the equally unusual apparition of a virgin on such a 
journey. Cf. Bottiger, Furienmaske, p. 123. 

The cavoia, also Macedonian in its origin, much resembled the 
petasos, only that it had a higher crown, flat at the top, and a 
horizontal brim, quite reund, and often very broad. Tischbein, 
Engrav.i.10. Probably the Arcadian cvvij resembled it. But- 
tiger erroneously supposes that this cvy# had a kind of shade, 
Traparéragua, On the brim, which was bent downwards. The 
mistake appears to have arisen from a misconception of Aristoph. 
Aves, 1202. Iris no doubt had a rainbow round her head, when 
she appeared on the stage, and this ring may have resembled the 
shade of an Arcadian sombrero. Concerning the kavola, see 
Miller, Ueber die Makedoner, p. 48. | 

The cap-shaped coverings for the head vary but little; they 
were generally semi-oval in shape. They were worn by the boat- 
men, and consequently Charon is thus represented. See the wood- 
cut on p. 416; also Stackelberg, Die Graber der Hell. Pl. 47 
and 48. The same is also the case with Odysseus and Cadmos; 
Millingtn, Uned. Mon. i. 27. The artisans also wore them, and 
therefore Hephestos usually has one; Hirt, Bilderb. Pl. vi. 1,2; 
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Terracotias in the Brit. Mus. 10. The workmen of the Argo wear 
a similar cap with a somewhat broad rim running round it. 

The colour of these hats and caps was various. That of 
Charon in the preceding woodcut should be red; while Plautus, 
. dil. iv. 4, 42, mentions a causia ferruginea among the ornatus 
nuuclerecus. On another lecythos in Stackelberg (Pl. 45, 2), a 
young man in a chlamys wears a white petasos with red rim. 
In Macedonia a purple cavoia was a mark of honour, bestowed 
by kings. Plutarch, Humen. 8: ’E&iy yup Etyuéver kal xavoiac 
thoupyeic kal yAapvdac diavéuev, frie Hy dwped Bacwdtkwrdry 
wapa Maxeddou. Cf. Id. Demetr. 41. Occasionally, and especially 
in early times, the material may have been leather ; afterwards it 
was generally felt, and hence all head-coverings go by the name of 
miko. On this subject see Mongéz, sur les Vétemens des Anciens. 
Meém. de U Institut. Royal, iv.; Clarac, Musée de Sculpt. ii. p. 49; 
and Gallus, p. 408. 


EXCURSUS II. TO SCENE XI. 


THE SHOES. 


N-DOORS the Greeks always went about unshod, and even 
when abroad the use of a foot-covering was by no means unl~ 
versal. Already in the heroic ages we find persons putting on the 
wédi\a just before going out, not on a journey, but for a common 
walk. See Litad, ii.44; Odyss.ii.4; xvii.2. Ata later period 
the custom continued the same. Shoes were only worn to protect 
the feet from injury in the street: at home they were never used, 
and at a stranger’s were put off before reclining to the meal. 
See Excursus on The Meals, p. 318. Hffeminate persons, in 
Winter-time, may possibly have covered their feet with something 
at home; but this was not the rule; and many even went 
barefoot out of doors both in summer and winter. Plato, de 
Republ. ii. p. 872; Lucian, Navig.1. At Sparta, in the case of 
younger persons, this was actually compulsory by law. Xenoph. 
de Republ. Laced. 2,8: ’Avri ye phy rov aradvvev rove médag 
trodhpaccy érakev, dvuTodnoig kparvverv, vopilwr, el rovro doKi- 
cEav, TOAD pév paoy av dpbidde Baivery, dapadécrepoy b& rparij 
caraBaiver. Plato, Leggi. p. 633. And even aged people did 
the same. Allian, Var. Hist. vii. 18: "Aynotdaog 6 Aakedatpdrveog 
yépwv Hon av dvu@ddyrog wodddKic Kai axirov mpone... Kal 
ravra ewOivoc év Spa yemreniv. At Athens, too, it was usual for 
those of simple habits never to wear anything on the feet, except 
on special occasions, when propriety demanded it. Plato, Symp. 
p- 220; cf. Xenoph. Mem. i. 6, 2. Of this Socrates was by no 
means 4 solitary instance, and it was also done by persons of con- 
sequence and wealth, such as Lycurgus the orator ; Plutarch, 
Dec. Or. Vit. iv. p. 879: twedédero raic drayxaiare jépatc. So 
also Phocion ; Plutarch, Phoc. 4. It was a special mark of the 
stricter philosophic sects, and, as such, affected by the later 
beard-philosophers. Lucian, Icaromen. 31. 
With these exceptions, it was usual to wear sandals or some 
such thing out of doors; and masters also gave them to their 
slaves, at.least in winter-time. See Aristoph. Vespa, 448. 
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In spite of numberless varieties of form, the foot-coverings of 
the Greeks may be divided into two chief classes, sandals and 
shoes. But there are so many transition forms, that a complete 
set of gradations may be adduced, from the simple sandal up to 
the quasi-boot or endromis. Sandals bound under the foot are 
the genuine trocjuara; and the often-repeated assertion of 
Salmasius (ad Tertull. de Paillio, p. 387), that irddnua denotes 
the regular shoe, and cavddduov the sandal, is entirely erroneous. 
The passage on this subject in Pollux, vii. 84, stood in the old 
editions: Aéyoug o av cat brodnpara Kotha, Babéa, ele peony rhy 
Kynpny dvixovra. ri o€ obk oda ei povoy awoypii éorwy eireiy 
txodjpara. It has, however, been thus corrected by Ktihn from 
the MSS.: ra 6€ ob (u}) KoiAa abr pdévov droypéy gore elaeiv 
vrodhpara. 

The carédduov or cdvdador is the first transition form to the 
shoes which covered the upper part of the foot. For it had a 
thong across the toes, which grew into a small upper leather, and 
was called Guyde or Zuydv. Aristoph. Lysistr. 416: 

*Q onvrordéue THS mov yuvourds Tod wodds 

Td SaxrvAldiov miele: 7d Cvydy, 

&@ &mardy ov- roir’ ob ob Tis peonuBptas 

erAGdv xadacov, Inws dv edputépws exn. 
Scholiast: pépog rov cavdadiov'... Cuydg yap KaXetrat 6 weptxel- 
pevog roc puadstolg cavdartorg ipdc xara rove daxridove mpdg 
7a ouvéxey tLayousvov Tov wdda. So also Hesychius, and Pollux, 
vi. 81. Without this fuydy the sandal was no cavdéAuor : : and 
hence Béttiger has wrongly interpreted a passage in Strabo, vi. 1, 
8: rivag 0€ Kal cavdddia trodoupévac aluya, rd per bYmror, rd 
dé ravevdy. The word afvya he explains, ‘ not having thongs 
over the feet;’ whereas it evidently means, odd, not pairs, one of 
the sandals ae high, another low. It is evident that this Zuyor 
was not a mere thong over the toes, because we read of sandals 
embroidered and ornamented even with gold. See Cephisodorus, 
apud Poll. vii. 87: 

cavidavia Te ry Aewrooxibav, 

é¢’ ofs Ta Xpucd tabr’ Ereor &vOeua, 
Also Clem. Alex. Ped. ii. 11: Aloyp& your dAnOGe ra asia 
éxeiva, ép olg gort ra xpvod dvafépara (1. dvOeua). In this 

respect the sandal was like a slipper ; but it was fastened with 

thongs beside. Thus Pollux, vii. 92, says of the Tyrrhenian 
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sandals: of dé iudyrec éxixpvoot. cavdddov yap iv. Generally, 
however, cavddkia are appropriated to the women. See Hesy- 
chius: Savéddua, cdvdada, yuvaceia trodijpara, d cal Bravria. 
Hence it is clear that cavddAca could not have been mere sandals, 
for these were worn by men also. 

Mere sandals, made of cow’s hide, are mentioned by Homer, 
Odyss. xiv. 24; and Hesiod, Op. 542; in later times such.may 
have been worn by women in the house, or by the lower classes; 
but a stronger double-soled kind was worn on going out. See 
Winkelm. v. p. 41. Not only leather was employed, but cork 
was sometimes used to form the intermediate thickness of the 
sole. Concerning the manifold ways of fastening them, see Gallus, 
p. 425. The most usual plan was for a thong to go between the 
great and second toe, being fastened by a heart or leaf-shaped 
fibula to two side straps, or to another, which ran along the in- 
step, and was then fastened to the back strap. Instead of thongs 
the poorer classes used oapria, le. cords of twisted omdproc. 
See Athen. v. p. 220: ra trodjpara orapriog évnupévov carpote. 
The thongs, however, were often so multiplied as to cover not 
only the foot, but the lower part of the leg up to the calf. See 
Millingen, Peint. d. Vas. P1.51; Mus. Bord, vii.19. These, which 
were probably called patdia, in some sort resembled shoes or boots 
with holes pierced in them, and therefore form a transition to the 
regular shoes, xoiAa tredjpara. These were made on a last, 
kaddrouc, which was different, so as to suit each foot. They 
were worn both by men and women, and were like our high 
shoes, reaching to the ankle, and having a slit over the instep. 
See Millingen, Peint. d. Vas. Pl. 39; Pitt. @E£rcol. i. 138-28 ; 
Mus. Borb, vii. 20, 23-40. 

The very numerous varieties of form mentioned by Pollux are 
difficult to specify and distinguish, owing to the brevity with 
which they are noticed. In this place we can only mention a 
few of the kinds which were most generally worn. The xpnzic 
is one of those names whose explanation is the most dubious. 
From the other signification of the word it might be supposed to 
mean a mere sole; and this derives additional probability from 
the name being also applied to a kind of cake, which in form 
probably resembled this trdéqua. Athen. xiv. p. 645: "Euré- 
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vag Kpnriow, sic ae evriberat ra Ot rod Tupou aKevasoueva 
mdaxovvria. Seé also Poll. vi. 77. Cf. Suidas and Hesychius. 
Atheneus also distinguishes between the conte and the trddyua. 
He says, xiv. p. 621: cai rd pév radar trodipacw éxpijro, 
dc ono 6 ’AptoroxAfe, viv 6é xpnwiow Of Poll. vii. 91: jy 
dé Tt barddnua Kai dricBoxpnric. From these passages the Kon- 
mc would appear to have been a high sandal, differing from the 
simpler irddnua in having several thicknesses; and in Pollux 
it seems to be a sandal with a higher heel than usual. With 
these accounts it is difficult to reconcile what is said of the cédaé 
by Theophrastus, Char.2: kai cuvwvovpevog de kpnwidag Tov roca 
dijcae elvat edvpuOudrepov rot Yrodiparog. Most likely it was 
a sort of half-shoe, which only covered the fere-part of the foot, 
and was fastened behind with thongs. See also Heliod. <2ithzop. 
ii. 3: Konmig pév abroig ipayre gowvin@ didmdoxos brép dorpa- 
yado éagiyyero. Poll. vii. 85: xonwidec, ro ev Gopnua o7pa~ 
ruvrixov. Cf. Plutarch, Alex. 40. We cannot, however, confine 
its use to soldiers. The Romans formed out of xpnmte the word 





Fig. 1. Foot-covering belonging to a young man, from Tischbein, 1. 14. Per- 
haps the name falda might be applied to it. ~ 

Fig. 2, Man’s shoe, of a form which very frequently occurs. Millin, 1. 8. 

Fig. 3. Half-boot of a male figure from Millin. m. 69; it seems slit down and 
laced in front, though the lacing serves only for ornament. 

Fig. 4. Woman’s shoe, from Millingen, Peint. d. Vas. Gr. 39. 
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erépidd, which is certainly not equivalent to solea, as is assumed 
by Heindorf, ad Hor. Sat. i. 8,127. See Cic. pro Rab. 10; Liv. 
xxix. 19. 

Something more definite is known about the guGddec. They 
were real shoes, and must therefore be reckoned among the coiAa 
jrodhuara in a more extended sense. They were worn ex- 
clusively by men, as is seen from Aristophanes, Eccles. 47, 314 ; 
Equit. 872, Also Suidas: guBags ra trodhuara ra dvdpeia. In 
the time of Aristophanes they seem to have been the most usual 
kind of common men’s shoes, though they were not worn by the 
higher classes. See Iseeus, de Dicwog. Her. p. 94: wat mpdg rote 
dddatg caxolc dvediZer cat éyxaXret aire, Ore euGddag cat roeBarea 
popei, GAN obK adicdy, Gre Adedduevog abrdy ra byra wévyra 
weroinxey. ‘This of course refers principally to Athens; for the 
éuPac was not everywhere the same. Thus Herodotus, 1. 195, 
tells us that the Babylonians wore trodjpara éreywpia, rapa~ 
_ wAhow trios Bowrinot éuGaot. Pollux derives them from Thrace; 
he says, vii. 85: euddec’ ebredec pév ro brddnua, Opdeoy dé rd 
elpnua’ tiv de idéav KeOdpvorg rareivote ZorKer, 

The Aacwricai were also men’s shoes, and probably bore some 
resemblance to the gufatec. As the name imports, they origi- 
nated at Lacedemon, but were also very much worn in Athens, 
Sometimes they are distinguished from the éuPddec, at others they 
are confounded with them. See Aristoph. Vespw, 1157; Eccles. 
314, 345, 507. Perhaps there were two sorts of Laconian shoes, 
@ ebrehéorepoy and a mroAureéorepoy trddyua; and in this case 
the latter may be the ‘Auuxdatéec, which Pollux calls an éAev- 
Gepiwrepov tarddnua. See also Hesychius: "Apuedatdest eldoc 
vrodhuarog Tohuredovc Aakwyixod. Pollux proceeds to say that. 
the Laconian shoes were red: ai d¢ Aakwrixal ro pév ypapa 
épvOpai, Hence they cannot be the so-called arAui, which the 
Aakwvifovree wore along with the tribon. Demosth. in Conon. 
p- 1267. Of these drat Harpocration says: KadXiorparde pnot, 
Ta povoredpa Trav trodnparwr otrw cadetobar, ie. they had only 
one thickness of sole, and perhaps were not a regular shoe at all. 

The Pratra or Sravria were shoes of a more elegant sort, 
and were worn: by men when they went out to dinner. Thus . 
shod, Sctrates goes to Agathon’s; Plato. Symp. 174: fn ydép cx 
LwKpary évrvxyeiv Ashoupévoy re cal rac BAabrag trodedepévar, 

: G G 
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a éxeivog dAuyakte érole Cf. Aristoph. Equites, 889. Pollux, 
vil, 87, calls them cardadéov re eiéoc, and they were in fact a sort 
of half-shoe, fastened round the ankles by thongs. This explains 
Athen, xii. p. 543: ypucocic dvacracrvig éxéoduyye rev BNavrev 
rac Araywyéac. 

Lhe foregoing names are those most frequently met with. We 
may, however, mention the évépopidec and capBdrwa, both worn 
by men. The first were high shoes, or rather boots, which Pollux, 
perhaps led astray by the etymology, mentiuns as being suited 
for athlete (ii1.155) ; though elsewhere (vii. 93) he assigns them 
to Artemis: iduor rife a 76 brddnua. This is corrobo- 
rated by a Scholion to Callim. Hymn. in Del. 238: "Evépopisac, 
kuplwg Tay Kuynyay bxocnuara. Perhaps in essential points they 
were the same as the xdQopvoc. See Salmasius, ad Tertull. de 
Palio, p. 310. Singularly enough, the word has quite another 
meaning in Latin; signifying awarm garment. See Mart. iv. 19, 
4; Juvén. ili. 108. The capGarwwat, on the contrary, were pro- 
bably the commonest foot-covering of the lower orders, and made 
of undressed leather. Poll. vii.88: KapGarivn pév dypoudy td- 
onua. See Phot. Lex. p. 181; Hesychius; Xenoph. Anad. iv. 5, 
14. Many other names are mentioned, and probably this article 
of costume was more subject to the caprices of fashion than any 
other. Hence there were many kinds which were named after 
the persons who had introduced them. Poll. vii. 89: amd de 
ra ypnoapévwr, Idexparicec, Aceviddee, AdxiGradia, Ducrdupéora, 
Muvdxia aad Muvdcov. Shoes were imported in great quantities; 
those from Sicyon, Zucvria, are often mentioned. 

So likewise there were many kinds of women’s shoes; but 
little more is known of them than the names which are recounted 
by Pollux, vii. 92-94. Besides the cavéddtov, Aristophanes 
makes special mention of the Meporxa, which, according to the 
best accounts, was a sort of common shoe, which covered the 
whole foot. Hesychius: [epoca .... evreh brodnpara. Steph. 
Byz. : : [époat. Kat WWeporxal eldog ebredotcg trodyuarog. EouKe 
dé yuvackeioy eivat, Pollux is evidently mistaken in his account 
of them. He says: tdia 8 yurakéy brodjpara Mepoud’ Aevxdv 
brddnua, paAdov Erapexdy. Probably they were not made right 
and left, but suited either foot, like the cé@opvo.. With regard 
to the «é@cpvor (not those of tragedy or the chase), see Schol. ad 
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Aristoph. Eccl. 346: xdQopvog eidog irodhuaroc, dopclov dydo- 
répoig woot, Poll. vil. 90: 0 dé xd0opvog Extrepoc dudoiv roty 
wodotvy. Suidas: imddnua apdorepodéiiov. Photius, Lex. p. 176, 
says ib was Ko.vov dvép@y cat yuvauney: but this is probably a 
_confusion with the cothurnus of the chase. The Gav«ides were a 
more elegant sort. See Pollux, vii. 94: ai dé Gavidec rodvureréc 
jv trddnua, Kpoxoewdéc, yuvaccetov. The repGapic was a kind 
used for slaves. Poll. vii. 92. The Beeotian women wore a low 
purple shoe. Dicwarch. Fragm. p. 491: imdénua duro, ob Bald, 
gocvixody b¢ TH xpola Kal rarevdy' taxdwroy dé, dare yupvovg 
oxedoy éxgaiverBat ‘ToUuc WOO. 

All these foot-coverings were generally of leather; and hence 
the designation sxvrorduyoc includes the shoemaker. But other 
materials were occasionally used. Cf Plato, Symp. p. 220: tro- 
dedepévwry kal éverttypévwr rove wodac sic wikove wal dpvakidac. 
So Antiphanes, apud Athen. xii. p. 545: 

Aevey xAavis, aids xwoviokos Kadds, 

miAtdiov amaddy, etipvOuos Barrnpla. 
The word mA‘dior in this place certainly refers to a shoe, not a hat. 
So Poll. vii. 171: ob povoy dé 6 éxi rev kepaddy éexirOépevog midoc 
otrwe éxaheiro, dAda kal 6 wept rote wooly, we sydot Kparivoc 
ev MarOdxore Aéywr “evxore br wocaly Exwy widove.’ In Stackelb. 
Graber der Hell. Pl. 45, is a young man who apparently wears 
boots of white felt. Such also were the shoes of Demetrius Poli- 
orcetes. Duris, apud Athgn. xii. p. 535: riv wey yap wrddecry, 
vy elye, Kareoxevalev éx Todd Saravhparoc. Hv yap ward pér 
TO oxfpa rig épyasiacg oyedov éuGarnc, tAnya apPdvwy rig 
wodutereorarne Topdupag* rovrw d& xpvcot mwodd}y évugarvor 
mwoKrlay dricw kal EumpooBev eviévreg of rexvirat. Felt socks 
were also worn inside the shoes or sandals. Hesiod, Op. 541: 

dul 5& rome! wédiAa Bods ide nrapévoto 

Bpueva Shoarbat widos evrogbe wundooas. 
These in some measure supplied the place of our stockings, as we 
see from Lucian, Rhet. Prec. 15: cai 4 xpnris ’Arrexh cal yu= 
vaiKela, TO TohvaxLdéc’ Y Eu Pag Duvwvia, widore rote AevKote ere- 
apérovoa. Also Poll. vil. 91: & dé wédea Kpirlag cadei, sire 
widove abrad oinréov sire mepterAjpara modey, radra wéAvyrpa 
Karel ey*Borviccarc Aicytroc, 

méduyrp’ Exovow ebPéros éy apBbaAaus 

Ga 2 
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Ta C& wéAuvrpa eidog trodhuaros, oreo at ra rédeca rabrov 
jv raig dvatupiow, &e oxedéag Eve dvoudfover. Hesych. oxe- 
Aeal, ra rey oxehOv oxerdopara. These are the udones of the 
later Roman time. . 

Cork was often used for the stronger sole, xdrruya; it formed 
the middle layer ; and women were very partial to such shoes, ag 
they added to their apparent height, and yet were not heavy. 
Xenoph. icon. 10, 2: trodipara Eyoveuy tyra, bruce peilwv 
doxoin eivac i} éredvxe, So Alexis, apud Athen. xiii. p. 568, 
speaking of the arts of the hetere, says: 

TUyX aver miKpa Tis oboa" HErAAdS ev Tals Baveloww 

éyrekdrrurat. paxpd Tis’ SidBabpov Aewrdy opel. 
See Bottiger, Ueber die Stelzenschuhe der Alten Griechinnen. 
Men’s shoes were studded with nails, Ao. to render them more 
durable, but of course this was not considered &@ la mode; and 
Theophrastus, Char. 4, mentions it as a mark of dypouia. Still 
it was not unusual on a journey, and even gold and silver nails 
were sometimes used. . 

Being neatly shod was essential to propriety of attire. Hence 
the frequent notices of the subject in Plato, as in Protag. p. 322, 
Pheda. p. 64, Hipp. Maj. 294; cf. Lucian, Imag. 10; Theophr. 
Char. 4. From these passages we see that a good fit was con- 
sidered desirable, and the contrary a mark of d&ypocxia. 

The most usual colour was either black, or the natural one of 
the leather ; and the shoes were cleaned,with a sponge. Anistoph. 
Vesp. 600: 


cov omdyyov éxwv éx Tis AeKdyns TayBAde jucy mepixcvel, 


Athen. vill. p. 851: adwavrijcag dé rim rév yrwpipwr, o¢ sider 
ioroyyiopéva Ta vrodhpara Kcadec, ovvynx9écOn, we mparroyre 
Karas, vouilwv, ode ay otrug toroyyiobae KadrGc, i py abroe 
éonéyytoev, But it is evident from the foregoing passages that 
both sexes also wore white and party-coloured shoes. For further 
information on the subject, consult Ferrari and Rubens, de Re 
Vest.; Sperling, de Crepidis (Gronov. Thes. ant. Gr. ix.); and 
Voss, Mythol. Briefe, i. pp. 182, 188. 
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HAIR AND BEARD. 


HE Greeks bestowed great pains on that natural ornament of 
the head, the hair, oixeioe ridos, as Plato calls it; and he is 
very adverse to having it covered up in any manner 77 7G dAdo~ 
tpiwy oxeracuarwy repicadvgy. Leg. xii. p. 942. Winkelmann 
(iii. p. 49) remarks that the natives of the south are endowed 
With a greater profusion of hair than the inhabitants of northern 
Jands; and by the Greeks its growth was carefully cherished, as 
it was thought to contribute greatly to render the figure noble and 
attractive. 

Moreover, a certain political significancy was attached to the 
hair; families, grades of rank, and of age, being thereby distin- 
guished. Even Homer mentions the capnxopdwyrec “Ayacot and 
the Gribev copdwvrec"AGavrec; and in after times the Athenians, 
who followed the Ionic fashion, were distinguished from the Spar- 
tans, who adhered to theold Doric. The latter allowed the hair, 
as being the cheapest of ornaments, rév kécpwy ddaravwraros, 
to grow long. Plutarch, Apophth. Reg.1. p. 754. IRd. Lyc. 22: 
Kopavrec evOve é&& Tije TOY Epi Buy iyrulacg, pdheora repli rove 
kevdvvoug eOeparevoy rv Kéunv, Aumapay, re dalveoOar Kal diaKe- 
kopyevny. Id. Lysand. 1: Avodvdpou o€ torww eixovexde (avdpidc), 
eb pada Kopdvrog Bere wadag kal roywva kabeévou yervaioy. 
Ob yap, o¢ Evi daciy, "Apysiwy pera Thy peyddrnv Frrav énl 
wévOee xapévrwy of arapriairae mpo¢g rd avtimadov abrote rie 
Kopac, &yahAduevor role wempaypévors, avixav. ovde Baxyraday 
tév ex KoptvOou gvydvrwy sic Aaxedaiuova rareviy kal ducodwy 
Ova 7d KeipacOar rac xedadag gavévrwy, cig Lic, uvroe rod Ko- 
pay WABov* GANG kal rotro Avxotpyedy éort. Kai gacey eireiv 
abrov, we 4 Kéun rove pév Kadove ebrperecrépove Spdotar roel, 
rove 0€ aloxpouc doBepwrépove. See also-Heliod. Zthiop. ii. 20 5 
Xenoph. de Republ. Lac. 11,3. This practice was certainly not 
an Instwution of Lycurgus, but an old Doric fashion. Plutarch’s 
assertion, that the Spartans adorned their hair before battle, or on 
the eve of any imminent danger, is derived from Herodotus, vii. 
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208, 209, where it is related that the spy of Xerxes found the 
Spartans ruc cduac Kreviopevoue before the battle of Thermo- 
pyle. Cf Miller, Dorians, ii. pp. 264, 282. Other passages, 
however, seem to contradict these accounts. See Plutarch, Aleib, 
23: rove woddove karednuaywye cal Kareyohreve TH Staley Na- 
kwvifwr* Gol dpvrac ty yp@ Kovpiavra Kat Wvypodovroivra, 
kt. A, Also Lucian, Fugit. 27: yuvaica év ype cexappévny ete 
70 Aaxwricdy, appevwm)y Kai coud ayvdpucqy. The only way of 
reconciling the discrepancy is to suppose that Plutarch confounded 
the habit of his own time with the earlier one; for the Spartans had 
long given up this antique fashion, certainly before the time of the 
Achean league. Pausan. vii. 14,2; Philostr. Vit. Apollon. iii, 15. 

It is stated that in Sparta it was on arriving at the age of an 
ephebos that the hair was first allowed to grow, boys wearing it 
cut short. Plutarch, Zyc.16. Elsewhere, however, as at Athens, 
the custom was exactly the reverse. There, as is well known, 
cutting off the hair on the entering upon the age of an ephebos 
was a solemn act, accompanied by religious ceremonies. A sacrifice, 
called Oircernpia, was first made to Hercules. Hesychius says : 
"AGhvynoww of pédAovrec Edn Bevery mpty droxeipacOae rév paddor 
sioépepoy “HpakAi pérpov olvov Kal oreloavTee Toig ovvehGovow 
éwedioouy wivery, f O€ aToven éxadreiro Oimorhoa. Cf. Phot. Lew. 
p. 821; Eustath. ad 1. xii. 311. The hair was then usually conse- 
crated to some deity, most usually perhaps to a neighbouring river- 
god. JEschyl. Choéph. 6: wdéxapov Tvdy@ Operrfpeov. Pausan, 
i, 87, 2: dvaOnua Ketpopévov ry Kduny rot made of re Kn- 
gucog. There was also an ancient custom of repairing for this 
purpose to Delphi, and this Theseus is reported to have done. 
Plutarch, Thes. 5: "E@ove 6& Svro¢g ire rére, rove peraBaivorrac 
ex waldwy édOdvracg eig Aedgove ardpyecOat rH Geo rie Koune 
HAVE per sic AcAgove 6 Onceic. And this custom had not fallen 
into disuse, even in the age of Theophrastus, for among the marks 
of puxpogpirorysia, he gives: roy vidy aroxeipat amayaywy sic Ach- 
govc. Char. 21. 

The ephebi always, appear with short hair; and so also do 
the athlete. Lucian, Dial. Mer. v. p. 290: &v xp@ &g0n adra, 
kabarep ot opddpa avdpiodere rév abAnreyv aroxexappéyvn. The 
expression, Kovpa év ypg, means the hair cropped short and 
smooth. Cf, Eustath. ad Odyss. ii. 876. 
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In manhood, on the contrary, the hair was worn longer, and the 
correct quantity, and the fashion of the cut, served quite as much 
to indicate the polished gentleman, as did the adjustment of the 
himation, or the fit and fashion of the shoes. See Lucian, Lexiph. 
10. In Theophrastus, Char. 21, wAeerdke aroxeipacbat is men- 
tioned as a sign of ridiculous vanity. 

Hair-cutting was performed in the barbers’ shops, coupéia, 
which were also, however, frequented as mere lounging-places; 
‘yence Theophrastus called them wineless symposia. Plutarch, 
Symp. v.52 Aw Kxat Osdgppacrog Gowva cuprdcta wailwy exaree 
ra Koupeta Oud TY Aadiay TH wpookabiLérvrwy. A place of this 
kind, with the instruments and mirrors, is depicted by Lucian, 
adv. Ind. 29: rove xovpéag rovrove éricxepar, kal ower rove per 
rexvirac abraéy Evpoy cal payarpidac, cai xaroxrpoyv obpuperpor 
éxyovrac, x. r. A. Cf. Plutarch, de Aud. 8; Alciphr. E’pist. ili. 66. 
The instruments used by the xovpeve are enumerated by Pollux, 
x. 140. ; 

Besides cutting the hair, and trimming the beard, the coupevec 
cleansed the nails, removed excrescences ofthe skin (rdAor, warts?), 
and other corporeal disfigurements. In small matters of this 
kind the eboynpoveiv was carefully observed; for instance, it was 
considered very unseemly to appear with nails unpared. Theophr. 
Char.19: 'O d& dveyepije rowitrde ric, oto¢ Aétpay Exwy Kal rove 
Ovuyac peyddouc reperareiv. At Athens it does not seem to have 
been thought so much injra dig. for a person to pare his own 
nails as it was at Rome. (Cf. Hor. Hpist. i. 7, 51: ‘Cultello 
proprios purgantem leniter ungues.’) Thus in Xenophon, Memor. 
i. 2,54, we have airoé re yap atr&v orvyde re cal rpiyac Kal 
TvAove A&daipover: but the mention of the hair in this passage 
shows that it can hardly apply to persons of the upper class; and 
moreover it took place in the covpeiov, where there were dvvyiorh- 
pia Aerra for the purpose. See Posidippos, apud Poll. x. 140. 
People were also in the habit of using the rpryoAdGeor to pluck 
out the hairs on the body, rapari\Xeobar and rapadeaivecOat. 
This custom is said to have been first originated by the Tarentines. 
Athen. xii. p. 522: Tapavrivove dé gnot KAéapyoc év rerdprw 
Biwy .» cig rocotroy rpudiie xpoehOeiv, Gore Tov Sov ypGra wapa~ 

AealvesBae Kal rijg prw@oewe rabvrycg roig Aowroig Kardpkan Cf 


Poll. vir. 165. 
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After the extinction of the old Attic cow/3vdoe, little is known 
with certainty concerning the particular modes of wearing the 
hair which were usual among the men. It is true that several 
eidn xovpdc¢ are mentioned by Pollux, ii. 29, as well as by other 
writers ; but how many of them were in ordinary use, and in what 
their several peculiarities consisted, is left chiefly to conjecture; 
nor do the portraits in Visconti’s Zconographie Grecque afford 
much certain information on the subject. 

Black was probably the prevailing colour of the hair, though 
blond is frequently mentioned. Thus even in Homer, farOai 
rplyec are said to be tacuwOivw dvOer Guorar. Odyss, vi. 231. 
Both colours could be produced artificially. Poll. ii. 85: édeyor 
Ce xat LavOileoOar ry Kéuny Kal, peraivesbat. Kat pédkacpa 70 Tie 
xoune Papua. This was practised not only by women, but also 
by men, especially when the hair began to turn grey. Allian, 
Var. Hist. vii. 20: "Ainjp sig Aaxedaipova adixero Ketocg yépwr 
yon Oy, Ta pév Gra ddalwy, yOsiro d€ emi ro yhpg wal dua radra 
Thy Tplxa wodLay otoav treparo Bagy adavifear. According to 
Plutarch, Apophth. Reg. 1. p. 709, this was done by Philip of 
Macedon; and also by Demetrius Phalereus; see Duris, ap. 
Athen. xii. p. 542: ray rpixa ry eat rijc xedadifc EavOiZoperoe. | 
The blond or yellow hair was much admired; and there was a 
preparation which, being smeared on the hair, produced this tint 
by exposure to the sun. Women, probably, often had recourse 
to it. Menand. Fragm. (Mein. p. 235): 

Thy yuvaine yap 
Thy odppoy’ ob det ras rplxas tavOds morely. 
There is no necessity to suppose a reference to late Roman 
usage in Plutarch, Amat. 25: ddppaxoy, 3 ryv Kéuny al yuraixec 
évadetpduevat wootor xpvooedy ruppday. The most detailed ac- 
count is in Lucian, Amor. 40: Té 6 wAciorov avadioxes  woKy 
Tay rpryov. ai pév yap dapyaxore Epvbaivery Svvapévore mpde 
Mov peonuBpiay rovg wAoxdpouc, ica raig TGv spiwy yxporaic, 
EavO@ peraPdrrovow &vOe, civ idiay Karaxpivovoat pooty’ ord~ 
cute O& dpxety I) pédatva yxairn vouilerac, rov ‘yeyapykdrwv mrod- 
rov dvadioxovary, édnv ‘ApaBiay oyedov ée THY TpLyYOY aTO- 
avveovca, Ointment was often applied; and those who contemned 
the perfumes mentioned by Lucian, still used pure oil to assist 
the growth of the hair, and render it soft. Plutarch, Prec. 
Conjug. 29; Plato, Protag. p. 884. 
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No less attention was lavished on the beard, which was not 
looked on as a troublesome incumbrance, but as a dignified 
ornament of maturity and old age. Lucian, Cyn. 14; Epictet. 
Dissert. i. 16, 18. Hence the whiskers, rwywy, the moustachios, 
pooral, zarroc, vrhvn, and the beard, yéveor, were allowed to 
grow (rwywrorpogsiy). The words riywy, ixjyn, and yéveor 
are often used for the hair on the face generally ; but originally 
their meanings were restricted as ahove stated. Poll. ii. 80; 
Eubulos, ap. Id. x. 120. 

None of these parts were shorn; but of course there were 
variations in the wear, according to race, abode, condition, and 
individual character. Compare, for instance, the busts of Solon 
and Lycurgus, Visconti, Iconogr. Grecque, Pl. 8 and 9; or those 
of Plato, Antisthenes, and Chrysippos: Jé. Pl. 18, 22, 23. 

In general a strong full beard, roywr Babe or Saste, was 
held to be a sign of manliness and power. Cf. Aristoph. Thes- 
moph. 31. Still it was never allowed to go untrimmed, the 
xoupeve attending to it, as well as to the hair of the head, though 
this may have been neglected by the sophists and others. Thus 
Plato is ridiculed for the opposite extreme by Ephippos, ap. 
Athen. xi. p. 509: 

eb pey paxalpe tor tyav rpiyduara, 

eb 8 broxahiels droue méywvos Bdbn. 
Cf. Aristoph. Lysistr. 1072. Alexander brought shaving into 
fashion, but there can beno doubt that it was partially adopted 
ata much earlier period, though the practice was certainly re- 
garded as contemptible. See Aristoph. Thesmoph. 218. So too 
the courtiers of Philip are attacked by Theopompos, apud Athen. 
Vi. p. 260: ré yap rév aloypiv i} dewdy abrois ob rpociv, } ri 
Tay KaAGY Kal omovdaiwy ode amijv; oby of péy Evpovpevor kat 
Aeaerouevor Oterédovy dvdpec Svrec, of P addfdoee éréApwv éray- 
doracbar weywrug Exover. Cf. Chrysippos and Alexis, apud 
Athen. xiii. p. 565. Yet Chrysippos expressly states that this 
new custom of shaving, probably derived from the Hast or Egypt, 
was introduced by Alexander. Td tpecOat rov m&ywva car’ 
"AdEavopov rpojkrat, Tov mpwrwy ob Ypwpérwy avrg. Plutarch, 
Thes. 5, asserts that Alexander caused his soldiers’ beards to be 
shaved? from motives of strategical caution: dc aBhy rabrny iv 
ruic pdyare oboav mpoxewpordrny. Cf. Id, Apophth. Reg. i. p. 714; 
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Eustathius, ad Odyss. xxi. 305. The innovation was stoutly 
resisted in many states, and was forbidden by special laws which 
do not seem to have had much effect; Chrysippos adduces a 
couple of instances: év “Pody bé vépov dvroc, ph EbpecOat, ob82 6 
Erihynopuevog obdeig éort, dua rd wdvrac EbpecBa. év Bularria | 
dé Enuiag érixecmévne rm Exyovre Koupet Evpov, ovdev Frrov whvrec 
xparrae atra. Hence the practice seems to have been very 
universally and speedily adopted. Alexander’s successors adhered 
to the new custom in their own persons, and most of the kings of 
the Macedonian dynasties are thus represented. There are a few 
exceptions, such as Philip V. and Perseus, (Visconti, Iconogr. 
Pl. 40,) as well as Ptolemeus Philadelphus on the celebrated 
Cameo-Gonzaga (Mus. Odesc.i. Pl. 15; Meyer, Abbild. z. Kunst- 
gesch. Pl. 14). The same is also the case with the busts of poets, 
as Menander and Posidippus; of physicians, as Asclepiades; and 
even of philosophers, as Aristotle, which are all without beards. 
Visconti, Pl. 6, 32. Yet the sophists, for the most part, kept to 
the ancient fashion ; and till a late period the rwywr Babe con- 
tinued to be the badge of the stoic Aretalogi: and so much did 
they affect it, that it gave rise to more than one proverb directed 
against them, as &« mwywvog cogdc, Twywrvorpodia giddoogdoy od 
moi, etc. See Plutarch, de Lside et Osir. 3; Lucian, Demon. 18 ; 
Gell. ix. 2. 

A pleasant picture of the process of shaving is drawn by Alci- 
phron, Hpist. iii. 66: Ge yap dducduny EvpreicOae ry yeverdda 
Povdrgperoc, aopévoc re édébaro cal &@’ bYnrod Opdvov xubloac, 
owddva Kauvijy weoBete mode ed pddra Karépepé poe rv yradwy 
ro Evporv, aroprdr 70 TUKVO LA TMY TOLXOY. Comp. Plaut. 
Capt. ii. 2,16; Bottiger, Sabina, ii. p. 57; and Becker's Gallus, 
p. 428. Concerning the enigmatical Spartan decree, py) rpépery 
or keipeofat rov puoraxa, see Valcken. ad Theocr. p. 288. But 
there is still much difficulty about it. Cf. Plutarch, Agesil. 30; 
Antiphanes, apud Athen. iv. p. 143. 

The women doubtless wore their hair in manifold ways; the 
antiques, however, do not enable us to establish the prevalence 
of any definite fashions, or even to interpret the names that here 
and there occur. The extraordinary artificial coiffure of the 
virgins of the Pandroseum (the so-called Caryatides) has no more 
reference to the every-day costume than has their dress itself. 
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This observation will also apply to many varieties depicted on 
the terracottas found in Attic tombs, and in this case, moreover, 
we are ignorant of the period to which they belong. See Stack- 
elberg, Graber der: Hell. Pl. 75-78. In by far the majority of 
cases the long and luxuriant hair is neither braided nor curled, 
but, if no other head-dress is worn, it is gathered together 
and tied behind or over the crown ina knot. The forehead, at 
the same time, is pretty well covered, as it was considered a 
beauty to have'a Boayd ro peromy peraiypor. Cf. Hor, Od. 
i. 88, 5: tenuis frons. There are nevertheless instances of a 
more elaborate coiffure, for instance, in the busts of Aspasia, and 
of Berenice, the wife of Ptolemeus Soter. See Visconti, Jconogr. 
Pl. 15 and 52. In both the head is encircled with a wreath of 
curiously twisted ringlets, which hang low down. Cf. Lucian, 
Amor. 40: odnpa& re dpyava, rupdg auBr&lg ddroyt yALarbévra 
Bia riv éXixwv obddryra dvawdéxet, Kal meplepyou perv al péxpe 
Tav dgpvwy éperrtxvopévae kduar Bpayv TO perwTy peratypoy 
adidor coPapig 6&8 &ypi rév peradpévwr 0. Oriobey Exicadevovrat 
wAdkayot. On the comic stage, long locks hanging down on 
both sides belonged to the custom of hetere. Poll. iv. 153: 
To dé réAstov srampexdy rife Wevdoxdpne Eoriv épvOpdrepov cai 
Poorpuyove exec wept ra wra. Cf. Lucian, Bis Accus. 81 : rac 
rpixag ebOerifovcay sig rd Eraipixdy Kal guxioy évrpiBomérny, Kai 
T@ O0arALw UToypagomEévny. 

In vase-paintings wegusually see the hair held together by 
variously formed bandeaus, by a cap-like kerchief, a net, or some~ 
thing of the kind. And first of these stands the o¢evdévn, which, 
as the name indicates, was a sling-shaped band, i.e. broad over 
the forehead, and narrow at the sides. It was sometimes, per- 
haps, of metal, or merely of gilded leather: for of the somewhat 
similar orAecyyic, we read in Pollux, vii. 179: gore d& wat Erepdy 
Te orheyyic, dépua Kkexpvowpévoy, 6 rept riv Kepadsy dopovar. 
Cf. Id. v. 96; Bottiger, Vasengem. iii. p. 225; and Gerhard, 
Prodromus, p. 20, sqq. This band was also worn on the back 
of the head, as an drisfoogevddyn, and the two were often worn 
at the same time. Bottiger, Kl. Schr. iii. p.108. The forms of 
these bandeaus are very numerous, and they were mostly orna- 
mented in some way with gold, for Pollux, after enumerating their 
names, adds: ypvod kal éxiypvca wavra. 
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The cap-like head-coverings, the use of which is of great an. 
tiquity, may be divided into nets, hair-bags, and kerchiefs, They 
are all comprehended under the name xexpbparoc, though pro- 
perly a distinction should be drawn between’ Kexpuganog, ouKKoe, 
and pirpa. The kexpvgahog proper was a net, which was worn 
both night and day, like the reticulum of the Roman ladies, 
See Gallus, p- 440; and the Article Calantica, in the Real. 
Encyklop. d. Klass. Alterth. was merely netted or woven of 
threads; hence the makers were called xexpydadrordédxor. Poll, vit 
179. The caxyvoarrae mentioned by Demosthenes, in Olympiod, 
p. 1170, are, it is true, said by Pollux, x. 192, to be the same as 
TOvE wrEKOVrac Taic yuvakt rove Kexpudddrove, but the word has 
nevertheless a wider signification. Such hair-nets are not visible 
on vase-paintings, but they may be seen on the carefully exe. 
cuted frescoes of Herculaneum and Pompeii. See Mus. Borh. 
iv. 495 vi. 18; viii. 4; and fig. 1, infra. They seem to consist 
of gold threads, which agrees with Juven, ii. 96: 

Reticulumque comis auratum ingentibus implet. 


Cf. Petron. 97. They. were also made of silk (Salmas. 2zerg, 
ad Solin. p. 892), and of the costly gold-yellow byssus of Hleia, 
(Pausan. vii. 21, 7), as well as of commoner stuff. See Hesy- 
chius: rpfyamrov' +6 BouPivor tpacpa rep rv tpLyYwY, ric 
Kepadic axréuevov. Cf Photius and Suidas. A different, ex- 
planation of the word is, however, given by Pollux, x. 82: xq} | 
Tpixanroy O€ dao, wréypa ge TPLY Gr. 7 
The cdxxoe or snoods, on the contrary, were often of thicker 
stuff, and sometimes covered the whole head, so that the hajp 
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Different kinds of kexpipadros Fig. 1 is a regular KeKpuparos or ma 
net, from a Pompeian fresco, Aphrodite and Eros ; Mus. Bord. vin. 5. | . | 
gauze drapery also deserves attention. Figs. 2 and 3 are from a Mei 
painting in Millin., Peint. d. Vas. 11. 48. Fig. 4, a odexos, from Tischbein, 
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hung down on the neck like a pouch; occasionally the front part 
was left bare; and sometimes it was open behind, so as to allow 
a tuft of hair to hang out. See figs. 8 and 4; also Stackelberg, 
Graber der Hell. Pl. 68,75, 76. From the “peak of the iced 
tassels sometimes depended. A head-dress of this kind is evidently 
intended by the cepads wepiGeroc, in Aristoph. Thesmoph. 257: 
EYP, kexpupdAou Sel ral ulrpas, AT. 78) wey oby 
Keparh weplGeras, hv eyn vixrwp Popa, 
They were of divers materials—silk, byssus, and wool. See Poll 
vii. 66. They usually were coloured, and often worked in pat- 
terns, like the kerchiefs. See Millingen, Coghill, Pl. 22; Millin. 
Pent. des Vases Gr. i. Pl. 36, 87, 41, 58, 59; ii. 43; iSeadeol: 
berg, PL 33, 34. Bladders were also used for the purpose; and 
the wopgorvyas of Aristophanes are explained in the same manner 
by Mer. Attic. p. 222: Hougddvyac, ra deppdria, & ext roy 
Kegadov at yuvatces Exovay, “Apioropayvnge Oecpogopralovoare. 
Cf Mart. viii. 33, 19: 
 Fortior intortos servat vesica capillos. 

A coloured kerchief was also wrapped round the hair, some- 
times covering the entire head, at others only a part of it. This 
was doubtless the pirpa, which originally signified only a band, 
and this must be its meaning in the above-quoted passage of 
Aristophanes, where the cexpigadog is also mentioned. The band 
was by degrees worn broader and broader, till it at last merged 
into the kerchief, ‘and frot’ this originated the snood itself. 

For further details, see Bittiger, Aldobr. Hochz. pp. 79, 150 ; 
Kl. Sch. ii. p. 245; Sabina, i. p. 148; also Junii de Coma hib.; 
Hotoman, de Barba, in Pitisci Lex.; Ferrarii Electa, ii. 12; 
Camill. Silvestr. ad Juven. iv. 108. | 


EXCURSUS TO SCENE XII 


THE WOMEN. 


VARIETY of views have been entertained on the social 

position of the Greek women, and their estimation in the 
eyes of the men. The majority of scholars have described them _ 
as despicable in the opinion of the other sex, their life as a 
species of slavery, and the gyneconitis as a place of durance 
little differing from the Oriental harem; while a few writers have 
stoutly contended for the historic emancipation of the fair sex 
among the Greeks. To the former class belongde Pauw, Recherches 
sur les Grecs ; Meiners, Gesch. des Weibl. Geschl.; as wellas But- 
tiger and Tholuck. This last writer was replied to by Jacobs, in 
his Beitr. z. Gesch. d. Weibl. Geschl. As usual, the truth lies 
between the contending parties. The assertions of the former 
are manifestly exaggerated ; while Jacobs, without undertaking 
the necessary research, has assigned to the Grecian women in 
general a position analogous to that which they occupied in the 
heroic age. The former view, though in a modified and less 
objectionable form, has been again espoused by Limburg-Brower, 
in his Hist. de la Civilis. Morale et Relig. des Grecs. 

It cannot be denied that the women éf Homer occupy a more 
honourable position in the household than those of the so-called 
historic period. ‘The reason of the change cannot be ascertained, 
as we have no certain accounts of the intervening centuries, 
during which had been effected an entire revolution in the 
modes of life among the Greeks. For instance, the vice of wra:d- 
epacria is utterly unknown to Homer; and again, while he 
describes the husband as almost buying the bride from her 
parents, the father now gave a dowry with his daughter. We 
need, then, no longer wonder that the women, at the later period, 
were less respected and more restrained, and that the marriage 
relationship was less tender and endearing. 

Tt is no part of the purpose of this work to dwell upon the 
Homeric period. That subject is complete in itself, and the 
sources of information are by no means difficult of access. We 
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may refer especially to Lenz, Gesch. d. Weiber im Hero. Zeit- 
alter, and Helbig, Die Sittlichen Zustdnde d. Griech. Helden~ 
alters. 

We shall here strictly confine ourselves to the historic epoch. 
At this time, and in the very focus of civilisation, the women 
were regarded as a lower order of beings, neglected by nature in 
comparison with man, both in point of intellect and heart; in- 
capable of taking part in public life, naturally prone to evil, and 
.fitted only for propagating the species and gratifying the sensual 
appetites of the men. Of course the invectives of the notorious 
misogynist Euripides, or the complaints of pestered husbands in 
the comedians, must not be adduced as proof; though, on the 
other hand, they cannot be entirely ignored. Passages such as 
that in the Hippolytus of Euripides, v. 615-621, are nothing 
but rhetorical exaggerations. See Athen. xili. p. 557: Elmdrroc 
Logoxdei revog, Gre prooyvvye éorly Hipuridye,” Ev ye raic rpayy- 
diate, 2¢n 6 Logokdfje* evel Ev ye ri KAlvn godroyurne. So also 
the waidwy gpaori¢ in Lucian, Amor. 38, praises this outburst 
of the poet; but this is only in keeping with his assigned. cha- 
racter. Cf. Hipponax, ap. Stob. Z7é. lxviil. 8: 

AU Tuépae yuvaucds eiow Hdiora* 
| Sray "yawn Tis KaKméepyn Tebvyxviar, 
Also Plaut. Asin. i. 1, 80; Ml. ii. 1, 91; Achill. Tat. i. 7. 
But such expressions prove nothing as to the general opinion. 
We may rgard; however, as the deeply-rooted sentiment of 
Greek antiquity, the confession of Iphigenia in the Iphigenia in 
Aulide of Euripides, v. 1873: 

els y' avhp Kpeloowr ‘yuvaikay puplwy, 
And the habit ‘of regarding the wife as a necessary evil of the 
household is shown by the words of Menander (p. 190, Mein.) : 

averyKn yap yuvaik elvar randy, 

BAN ebruxts éo8 5 petpibratov AaBdv. | 

A great number of such passages as the foregoing might be 
easily collected from the dramatists and others. But far greater 
weight should be attached to the voices of the most thoughtful, 
liberal, and unprejudiced philosophers of antiquity, who have, 
without any bitterness or comic exaggeration, deliberately pro- 
nounced. that nature assigns to woman a place far beneath that 
of man. It is true that Aristotle considers the putting women 
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and slaves on an equality, as un-Hellenic; see de Repub. i. 2, 
p- 1252, and 7b. 13, p. 1260; but he clearly enunciates his opi- 
nion in 70.5, p. 1254, where he says: rd d&pev rpdc rd OFAv 
puce TO pev Kpéirrov, TO O& yEtpor, TO pEY apxor, rd J dpyc- 
pevov, Cf. Hist. Anim. ix. 1. Plato, too, with all his mildness, 
benevolence, and love of justice, says, Leg. vi. p. 781: AaOpardre- 
pov paddoy kat érixAordrepoy ov ro OfAv: and he proceeds to 
say that the women must be so much the more curbed, de } 
Ghrea dbo gort TpdG apEerhy xElpwr rijc ray appévwyv. See also. 
Aristot. de Republ. uu. 9, p. 1270; and Id. Probl. xxix. 11: Ata 
ri Gewvorepoy yuraika aroxreivat }) dvdpa; Katrot Pédriov ro dpper 
rov Ofjdcog ducer, Of. Stob. Zit. Ixxili. 62. All this expresses 
the prevalent notion; and the only dper7} of which woman was 
thought capable in that age differed but little from that of a 
faithful slave. See Plato, Meno, p. 71. 

In some cases, doubtless, a woman’s virtues ensured her a 
greater share of affection; and, again, a great dower, or her own 
natural character, might occasionally give her the upper hand 
in the household; but the general notion mentioned above always 
prevailed. Except in her own immediate circle, a woman’s ex- 
istence was scarcely recognised; and though now and then an 
extraordinary instance of female cwdpoavvn was publicly recog- 
nised, yet the homage was clearly intended for the husband. See 
Plutarch, Phoc. 19. 

Among the Dorians, and especially at Sparta, where the 
women enjoyed a much greater degree of freedom than among 
the Ionico-Attic race, and where the attempt of Lycurgus to 
place the women under stricter regulations is said to have failed, 
their position may have been somewhat different; but even there 
the woman had only a physical worth. Aristot. de Republ. u.9; 
Plutarch, Lyc. 14; Id. Ags. 7. 

Intimately connected with this vilipending of the woman was 
her utter want of independence, in consequence of which she 
was, at least in Athens, considered a minor all her life long. But 
little is said of this in connexion with judicial and public mat- 
ters, yet quite enough to show how the case was regarded by the 
law. See Thucyd, ii. 45; Plutarch, de Mul. Virt.1. Thus it 
was enacted, that everything that a man did by the counsel or 
request of a woman should be null. Demosth. im Olymp. p. 
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~ } 
1183: cal deupd ye ratra wdvra évopobérnoer sivas Lorwr, d,re 


dv ric yuvakt wetOdpevog rodrrn, dAAwe re Kal rowaury (wdpry). 
They were not allowed to conclude any bargain, or transaction 
of consequence, on "their own account. Iseus, de Aristarchi 
Hered. p. 259: 6 yap vopoc deagphdny cwodde, wardl pa) eeivar 
cupPdadrdey unos yuvackl wépa pedipvwr xpiOov. Plato, it is true, 
proposes that this concession should be made them, but this is 
only a notion of hisown. See Leg. xi. p. 987. , 

+ Their education from early childhood corresponded to the 
rest of their treatment. As has been already stated, there were 
no educational institutions for girls, nor any private teachers at 
home. Their whole instruction was left to the mother and the 
nurses, through whose means they obtained, perhaps, a smat- 
tering év ypdupaor, and were taught to spin and weave, and 
similar female avocations. This was certainly the case at Athens. 
How it was in other states does not appear, but it was probably 
much the same elsewhere, except at Sparta. Hence there were no 
scientific or even learned ladies, with the exception of the hetere. 
See, however, Eurip. Hippol. 635. They were also almost en- 
tirely deprived of that most essential promoter of female culture, 
the society of the othersex. They were excluded from intercourse 
not only with strangers, but also with their nearest relations, 
and they saw but little even of their fathers or husbands; for the 
men lived more abroad than at home, and even when at home 
they inhabited their own agartments. KeywpicOat dvépac yuvaiy 
was ain established maxim, as Herodotus says, v. 18: and to this 
Plato also adheres, when desirous of introducing Syssitia of the 
women: see Leg. vii. p. 806. A more confidential intercourse 
would seem to beindicated by passages such as Demosth. in Neer. 
p. 1882; and Alschin. in Timarch. p.178; but we cannot infer 
that anything like instructive and improving conversation took 
place. 

Thus the gyneconitis, though not exactly a prison, nor yet 
an ever-locked harem, was still the confined abode allotted, for 
life, to the female portion of the household; and Plato rightly 
calls the women yévog eifeopévoy deduxoc kal sxorevor Civ. Leg. 
vi. p» 781. This applies especially tothe maidens, who lived in 
the grefitest seclusion till their marriage, and, so to speak, regu- 
larly under lock and key, cardkdecorot (Callim. Fragm. 118), 

HH 
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Garapevopuevar, and dpovpodpevac (Aristen. ii. Lp, 5). See also 
Phocylides, 208 : 

Tapbevichy 5& pirAacoe woduKrciorois Oarduowt, 

bndé py Rxpr yauww mpd Sduwy apeiva: édons. 
Cf. Hurip. Lphig. im Aul. 728 ; Sophocl. Gidip. Colon. 844. They 
never quitted the shades of the rap§evv, except on special occa- . 
sions, such as to be spectators of a festal procession, or to swell its 
_ pomp; and probably it was on such opportunities that a tender 


" o+ -pagsion first arose ; as we see from the use made of such circum-- 


stances by the comedians. But no rapOévoc z\evbépa ever takes 
part in the action of a comedy. No such instance occurs in the 
pieces preserved to us by the Romans, except in the Persa of 
Plautus, where, however, the appearance of the parasite’s daughter 
is owing to the father’s pretended sale of her as a slave. In 
tragedy it was allowed, though Euripides says, Orest. 108: 


€s bxAov Eprew, mapbévorrw od Kardy, 


The material of tragedy was taken from the domain of the epic, 
and, as we learn from Homer, the virgins in his time enjoyed 
more liberty. 

After marriage these restrictions were mitigated at Aes 
though at Sparta, on the contrary, the married women lived in 
stricter seclusion than the others, who were purposely allowed to 
have intercourse with the men. See Miller, Dorians, i. p. 273. 
In fact, it is impossible to deny that a gross mistake prevailed 
at Sparta respecting the destination 2and natural disposition of 
women, and an education such as was there practised necessarily 
induced bold and unfeminine manners, which to us seem highly 

repulsive. Plutarch, Compar. Lyc. c. Num.3; Aristot. de Rep. 
ii. 9; and the Hxcursus on Zhe Gymnasia, p. 297. 

Returning to the Attic women, we find that after marriage 
they were still, in a great measure, confined to the gyneconitis, 
which no strange man was allowed to enter. It was also con- 
sidered unbecoming for the young wife to leave the house with- 
out her husband’s knowledge ; and, in fact, she seldom quitted 
it: she was thus restricted for the most part to the society of 
her female slaves; and her husband, if he chose to exercise it, 
had the power of keeping her in confinement. The doubt which 
has been thrown upon these assertions renders it necéssary to: 
substantiate them by the }.roduction of the original authorities. 
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Now first with regard to the oixoupety, or continuous staying at 
home, we find this universally mentioned as a woman’s first duty. 
See Hurip. Troad. 649: 
mp@rov uev, évba Kav wpooh, Kky uh mpoch 

Woyos yuraidly, avtd Tobr’ épéAnerat 

KaK@s dkovew, ris ov EvOov péver, 

rouTou wéGov wapeio’, Zutvov ev Sduots, 
Also Menand. Fragm. (p. 87, Mein.) : 

Tobs ris yaueras spous trepBalvers, -ybvan, 

Thy avrlay* mépas yap aifAios Bupa 

eAcubepa yuvaiel verduior® olkias. 
These passages certainly express the universal opinion hereon, 
though their critical value may be called in question, on the 
ground that Euripides was a pucoyivye, and that Menander re- 
fers to a special case. No such objection, however, can be urged 
against the extract from the treatise rept yuvatkde cwhpoocbyye of 
Phintys the Pythagorean, which has been preserved by Stobeus, 
Tit. Ixxiv. 61: "Idia pev dvdpdce rd orparayéy, 7d wodurevecOat 
cat dapayopér. idia d& yuvaixde 76 olxouper Kat Evdov péver, Kat 
éxdéyeoOae cal Geparedev rov dvdpa. Further on’ she specifies 
the cases in which a wife might be permitted to go abroad. 
So also Aristophanes speaks of the wrath of the husbands 
when their wives leave the house unknown to them; nor is 
there the slightest ground for supposing him to exaggerate; 
Lhesmoph. 7938 °° a 

Kay eérOn rb yivady rot, na0 etpnr abrd dipauoww, 
pavias ualver@, 

See also Paz, 980. And hence when the news of the defeat of 
Cheroneia reached Athens, and we might have expected that the 
eager anxiety of the moment would have caused the women to 
leave the house, we find them only at the doors. Lyeurg. in 
Leocr. p. 165: dpaiv & hv émi pév rev Oupiy yuvatkag eXsvOépac 
xepipdBove, KaTenTnyviac kai rurOavopevac, el Cor, rag pev vrép 
avdpoc, rag 0 brép warpoc, rag 0 trép AdehOGy, K.7.A., and even 
this the orator calls dvagiwe atrév rai rijg médewe dpwyévac. 
Much the same took place at Thebes, after the overthrow of the 
foreign domination. Plutarch, de Gen. Soer.38: Ai de yuvaixec, 
Oe Exdgrn wept rod mpoohxorrog jeoveey, od« éupévovoeat roy Bow- 
rwv HOcow elérpexov mpoc dd\AhAag Kal duerurOdvovro mapa TH 
aravruvriy ... Obdele dé éxwdve. Cf. Xenoph. icon. vii. 30. 
| HH2 
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Older females were not so straitly guarded as those of younger 
years, as may be gathered from the words of Hyperides, apud 
Stob. Zit. lxxiv. 88: Aci riv éx rife olxiac éxrropevopévyny éy ToL 
nUuTy Karacrdces eivae rije HAuciac, Gore rove aravravrag tuvbd- 
veoOat, pr) Tlvog éort yur}, GAG rivog phrnp. Cf. Eurip. Androm. 
558, Heraclid. 474; and Plato, de Republ. ix. p. 579, where it 
is said of tyrants: kxaradeducwc év TH oixig, ra woAAA GE yur?) 
én. And lastly, the tortoise, on which the Aphrodite Urania 
of Phidias was supported, was considered as a symbol of this ~ 
secluded existence of the women. Plutarch, de [side et Osir. 76: 
To 6& rij¢ "AOnvde (eixdoparc) rov dpdxovra Bediag wapéOnxe, rH 
cé rij¢ "Agpodirng év" Hrd xeh@vny, we Tag per wapHévoue dvrakije 
ceopevag, Tate dé yaperaic oixovpiay Kal owwm)y mpérovow. Cf. 
Id. Conjug. Prec. 82; Pausan. vi. 25, 2. 

As regards going abroad, we may take in their full extent 
the words of Aristophanes, Lysisir. 16: yaderh roe YUvaKar 

éfoéoc. Apart from the consideration of toilet and household 
occupations, the women were detained at home by special restric- 
tions, Thus Atheneus, xii. p. 521, informs us, on the authority 
of Phylarchos, that a law was in force at Syracuse, which forbade 
free~women to go out at all after sunset; or even in the daytime, 
dvev r&v yuvarcovouwy, axorovbovens abr pudg Oeparacridog, 
To a similar effect was a law of Solon’s; Plutarch, Sol. 21: 
"Eréornoe O€ Kal rate éiddore THY yuvaiKey Kal rote wévOeot Kal 
raic éopraic vouoy arelpyorvra rd draxrov cat dxédacror" ... pare 
vbxTwp ropevecOar rrIy Guakn KouZouerny, AVxVOU wpodaivorros. 
The yvvackovdpor are not mentioned in the latter law, but there 
were such officers at Athens, though whether at so early a period 
is doubtful. See Poll. viii. 112; Hesych. sv. WAdravocg., Be- 
sides their other duties they had to watch over the éddove of 
the women, as is clear from Aristot. de Republ. iv. 15, p. 1800: 
wardovduoc 6& Kal yuvarxovdpuos, Kal et reg GAG Upywy Kipide Eort 
rowauTne ermedeiac, aptoroKparixdy, Onuoxparucoy 0 ob. mwGe ‘yap 
vidv re kwdvery ebréva rae roy amrdpwy. Also 2b, vi. 8, p.13823: 
revruy 8 Eva davepdc ciory ob dnporixal roy dpyGr, otoy yuvat- 
Kovopia Kat ramovouia’ rotg yup ardpo.g avaysn, xpijo8at Kai 
yovaikt cal raotv dorep dxohovBore dua 7}v ddovdiay, Somewhat 
similar is Plato’s appointment of women, as émiccoroe of morals, 
Leg. vi. p. 784, 
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It is scarcely possible that, in accordance with the Syracusan 
law, women were never allowed to go out except by the permission 
of the gynzeconomi, and doubtless this would not apply to excur- 
sionsawayfrom home. In the above-mentioned treatise of Phintys, 
wept yuvatkdc cwppoovrne, the third place is taken by the éx rev 
éddwv rGv éx rag idtae oikiac. She thinks the occasions on which 
the women should be allowed to go out are, religious ceremonies, 
to be spectators of a festival, and to purchase household neces-~ 
saries. She says: Tae dé éfddme éx rac oixiag roeetobar rag yov- 
yatkac THe Saporedéac Ounrodoboac TH apyayérg Beg tag woAWC 
urép avraic Kal r& dydpoc Kal rH wavroc olkw. Ererra pyre Gphrvag 
GVLOTAMEVAC, pire éorépac, dhrAa TAGBoVCAc wyopac KaTapaven 
yivopévay rav Etodoy woteioBat, Oewpiag Evexd Tivoc, 7) ayopacpe 
oixkyw pera Oeparatvac putic, ) KaTTo wAgioroy Ovo edxdopws YELp-: 
aywyoupévav, We are hardly justified in assuming that so much 
liberty was usually allowed, and our surprise is by no means 
lessened when we find that she goes on to recommend a walk 
for the improvement of the complexion, instead of the use of 
rouge. Whether this ever actually took place, or whether it is 
merely a theoretical suggestion of her own, we cannot determine ; 
no mention ever occurs of such a thing, and at all events no 
such promenading was in vogue in Attica; and the yuvacceia 
dyopa at Athens would hardly be visited by respectable females, 
as has been shown in the Excursus on The Markets and Com- 
merce, p. 287, » At thoge festivals, however, from which men 
were excluded, the women had an opportunity of seeing some- 
thing of each other; and they enjoyed themselves all the more 
on account of their ordinary seclusion. Cf. Iseus, de Pyrrhi 
Her. p. 66; Aristoph. Thesmoph. 795. 

No respectable lady thought of going out without a female 
slave, as we see from the Syracusan law above quoted; and the 
husband always assigned one to his wife; and how indispensable 
such an attendant was thought, we see from the example of the 
dvedebbepoc, who hired a slave for the purpose, when wanted. 
Theophr. Char. 22: rq yuvait, wo mplacbae Oepawarvav, addi 
piabovobar cic rag éddoue wasdiov dkodovOAcov. Ata later period 
the number of these attendants was greatly increased. Lucian, 
Lmag., 2: Oeparsia 6€ rod} wat GA Tepl abrijy TapacKery) 
apmpa, Kal ebvovywy re wAHOOC, kal EBoae wavy woddal, kK, 7. Ac 


Cf, Excursus on The Slaves, p. 362. 
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Under such circumstances there could not have been much 
interchange of visits, except among relatives, though they were 
not entirely omitted. See Naumachios, apud Stob. Zit. lxxiv.7: 

UNTE Yypady more color Kachy Séouo werdOpaise 

TOAAGY "ypijes Erepoay ednrira EdpaTa PoOTwr. 

undé wey axpirduvOor Eratplooaio yuvaiita.’ 

Kedve Kaicol POelpover yuvakay bea wv0or 
Here édevOepar yuvaixes cannot be meant; but they are in another 
passage ; Huripides, Androm. 926. There is no doubt that elderly 
and experienced women used to visit and offer their assistance at 
childbeds and in cases of illness. Quite different, however, from 
the regular Grecian custom was that prevalent at Alexandria. 
See Theocrit. xv. | 

We see, then, that there were very severe restrictions on the 
freedom of the Greek women, with the exception of those of the 
lowest class. Yet many writers have gone further, and have 
asserted that husbands often kept their wives under lock and 
key, and even placed their seals on the door of the gyneconitis, 
for the sake of additional security. Perhaps a jealous and sus- 
picious man might now and then have ensured his wife’s fidelity 
by fastening the péoavdoc; but the passages quoted in proof of 
this seem of no great weight. Thus we have the tirade in Hurip. 
Androm. 982 : 

mpos Ta8 ev puAdooere 
KAHOporos Kal woxAciot Swpdreov wiAas. — | 
This, however, does not refer to the doer of the"women’s apart- 
ments, but to the house-door, and the end proposed was to get 
rid of the visits of other women. See also Aristoph. Thesmoph. 
414: 
. elra 81a Trotroy rats yuraKevitiow 
oppayidas éuBdrdovaw Hon kat udxAovs, 
TypourTes Huas. Kal mporér: ModAorriKods 
Tpépouct, MupmoAuK eta TOs woLXors, KUvAS. 
We must not suppose this to be by any means intended as a 
representation of actual life; it is merely meant as a persiflage 
on, passages of Euripides, such as that in the fragment of the 
Danaé, v. 98 : 
waThp 5é ww KAyoas 
éy wapleraot opparyiot Séuas puAdooe, , 
More weight may be attached to a seriously-meant passige of 
Menander, apud Stob. Tit. Ixxiv. 27 : 
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doris 5é poxAots rab 5d cdhpwyiopnarwv 

outer Sduapra, Spav ri 8) Sondv copdy, 

udratds éort nal ppovdy ovdev ppovet, 
But if we consider that these Huripido-Aristophanic inventions 
becume aimost proverbial, we shall hardly be disposed to argue 
as to facts from Menander’s hypothetical expressions. Tholuck, 
moreover, is quite’ wrong in asserting that the gyneconitis was 
guarded by eunuchs, a notion which he may perhaps have culled 
from Barthelemy or Potter. 

Such a method of treatment naturally had the effect of ren- 
dering the girls excessively bashful, and even prudish; but the 
proverbial modesty of the Attic virgins, which arose from this, 
stood in agreeable contrast to the wantonness of other Greek 
damsels, and ‘the pert forwardness of those at Sparta. See the 
remarkable account of the Lydian girls given by Herodotus, i. 
93: Tot yao oO) Avddv dhpou ai Ouyarépec ropvetovrat raioat, 
auAdeyoucae ohior hepvac, é¢ 6 Av ouvorKiowot rotro wotéoveat. 
éxdtodace 6€ avrat éwurde. Strabo, xi. 18, 16, relates the same 
thing of the Armenian damsels, and those of Tuscany did like- 
wise. See Plaut. Cist. ii. 3, 20: 

non enim hic, ubi ex Tusco modo 
Tute tibi indigne dotem queras corpore. 
It is especially noticeable that the Lydians and Tuscans, whose 
other customs were so similar as to lead to the inference of a 
common origin, should also resemble each other in this strange 
usage. Such enormities Were quite unknown to the Greeks, and 
branding was the punishment inflicted im the few cases of the 
sort. But at Athens, and indeed in most other cities, the Spar. 
tan yiurwore and dveore must have been thought very repulsive. 
See the Excursus on The Gymnasia, p. 298, and the passage there 
quoted from Euripides, Andromache, 586. There was as great 
a diversity between the manners of the Spartan and Athenian 
virgin as between the yirwy eyiordg of the former, and the 
modest dress of the latter, which so carefully concealed the per- 
son. Hven the married woman shrunk back and blushed if she 
chanced to be seen at the window by a man. Aristoph. Thes- 
moph.797. And thus the whole behaviour of the women, and not 
at Athens only, was most modest and retiring. Indeed it some- 
times lapsed into a simplicity very amusing. See Plutarch, de 
Cap. ex Inim. Util. 7: ‘OQ ‘lépwy ind rivog rv éxOpay ic riy 
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dvowdlay éordopiOn rot orduaroc’ éMOdy otv olxade Tpde ry 
yuvaixa, Ti déyere, elev, ob0e ob pot TovTO Edpacac; f 62 obca 
owdpwy Kal dkaxoc, Qiuny, eiwev, Ort rowtro Tavreg OLovew oi 
civdpec. Of. Id. Apophth. Reg. p. 695; Conjug. Prac. 29. 

On the one hand, the men were very careful as to their 
behaviour in the presence of women, though they were quite 
strangers to those minute attentions which constitute the gallantry 
of the moderns. On the other hand, the conjugal rights and 
relations were carefully respected, and the men were ceremcniously 
observant of that etiquette which debarred them from the soci ety 
of the other sex. Thus it was considered a grievous infraction of 
the rights of a married couple, as well as a gross piece of vulga- 
rity, for a man to enter an abode of women in the absence of the 
master. We have a remarkable instance of the conscientious ob- 
servance of this rule, in a case where a friend or relation who is 
called in to give assistance, does not venture to cross the threshold, 
See Demosth. zn Luerg.p.1157: mpocedOwy dé 6 “Ayrvddtdog rpoc- 
KAnQeicg trd rot Ospdworrog rod AvOeutwvoc, b¢ éort poe yeirwr, 
ele pév ry oixiay obk eloijOer ob yap fysiro Sixawov eivar pm) 
wapdvrog ye Tov kuplov. Again, in the same speech, the plaintiff 
excuses his having entered the house of his opponent, on the plea 
of this person being unmarried. bid. p.1150: cat érerbouyr 
aurdy Gre ov« ein yeyapnxwc. And in a case similar to the for- 
mer one, Lysias accuses Simon of a gross iGpre for forcing his way 
into the gyneconitis. Lysias, adv. Simon. p.189: eXOdyv émi rijy 
gixiay thy guy vicrwp peQuwy, éxxdbac rac Oboac eioHAOer cig 
THY yuvatkwririy, Evdov olo@y Tig Te adsAOhe Tite éviie Kal rd 
Aledgudar, al obrw Koopiwg PeBoxaciy, Bore cal brd ry oikeiwy 
dpwuevat aioyuver@ar, 

Offensive language before females was held very culpable. 
See Demosth. in Mid. p. 540: rife adeddife Er’ Evdor obone rére 
Kat watdde ovene Kdépye évavriov ép0éyyorro aicypa «al roira, 
ola av tivOpwroe rowtroe PbéyEawro. Wiero punished Hpichar- 
mos for a similar offence. Plutarch, Apophth. Reg. p. 696 : ’Exi- 
yappor dé rév Kwumdorody, are ric yuvandg abtot mapotone 
lvé re rv amperGy, éfnuiwoe. Cf Terent. Heaut. v. 4, 19: 
‘ pudet dicere hac presente verbum turpe’ (i.e. the word scortum). 
Abeautiful observance, had it sprung from true moral grounds, and 
not rather from motives of respect to the ctpioc, whoever he might 
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be. Besides which, even the strong current of popular opinion 
was not able to prevent frequent breaches of this custom. 

Marriage, in reference to the procreation of children, was con- 
sidered by the Greeks as a necessity enforced by their duties to 
the gods, to the state, and to their ancestors; and they also took 
into account the advantages which the wedded state possessed 
with regard to household arrangements. Aristot. Ethic. Wie. viii. 
14, p. 1162: of & dvBperrot ov povoy Tits texvowolag yApw ovv- 
ouKotow, GAG Kat rev sig rov Biov. Until a very late period, 
at least, no higher considerations attached to matrimony, nor 
was strong attachment a frequent cause of marriage. Yet it 
would be too much to assert with Miiller, Dorians, ii. p. 292, 
that there is no instance of an Athenian falling in love with 
a free-born woman, and marrying her from violent passion. 
Now, firstly, this is actually related of Callias, who, in order to 
obtain the sister of Cimon, paid the debt of her father. Plutarch, 
Cim. 4: éwet 68 ania, T@Y EvTOPWY TIC ‘Abhygow, épucGete 
mROOTNES THY tmép rou marpdc Karadékyy éxrévery Erotuog oy 
mpoc Td dnudoioyv. Cf. Demosth. adv. Brot. ii. p.1016. Secondly, 
how often do the comedians describe a youth desperately en- 
amoured of a girl; and they surely would not have done so had 
not such a thing sometimes occurred. We may cite the instances 
of Charinus and Pamphilus in the Andria of Terence, of Antipho 
in the Phormio, and many others. And if we remember the 
Antigone and Hemon of Sophocles, can we assert that the gowe 
dvinarog paxay was at work for hetere only? Still it must be 
admitted that sensuality was the soil from which such passion 
sprung, and none other than a sensual love was acknowledged 
between man and wife. This is very distinctly stated by Pausa- 
nias, in Plato, Symp. p. 181; of. Plutarch, Amat. 4. 

But in the greater number of cases there was no such pre- 
vious inclination, as is shown by the way in which marriages 
were usually arranged. The ordinary motives are laid down by 
Demosthenes, in Neer. p. 1986: rac ev yap éraipag hdovije 
vex Exouev’ rag 6€ waddakae rij¢ Kal’ jugoay Ospareiac rod ow- 
parog. Tag b& yuvaixag rod raloroteiobar yrnoiwe Kat THY Evoor 
piAaka wiorhy Exe. This agrees with Antipho, de Venef. p. 6138, 
where gthe waAAax} follows Philoneos toe the sacrifice, and waits 
upon him and his guests at table. In this case she was the 
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absolute property of her master, as we see from Jb. p. 611: ka 
Hv abr@ waddakh fy 6 Piddvewe ert wopveiov Eyer Karaorioa. 
Sometimes, however, the waddaxy occupied a higher position. 
This is seen from the law quoted by Demosthenes in Aristocr. 
P 637: i) emt démapre, 3 i ért pnrpt, 7) ex AdeAgi, 7 i) érl Ovyarpl, 
i) éxt maddaky fv ay éx éhevOéporg Tarciy EXT. Here we should 
notice the distinction between érsbOepor and yvijovo. Cf. Lysias, 
de Cede Eratosth. p. 34. In the heroic age it was quite usual to 
keep a wadAax? as well as the lawful wife; but there is no passage 
directly informing us whether this was subsequently allowable, 
though it most likely was not, since we know that if a husband 
brought an hetera into the house, it was a legal ground for sepa- 
ration, Andocid. én Alcid. p. 117. See also Eurip. Androm. 891. 
It is stated by Diog. Laert. ii. 26, and by Atheneeus, xili. p. 556, 
that in the time of Socrates a Psephisma made it lawful, yapety 
pv doriy piar, wadoroeiobat 6€ kat 2 érépac. This assertion 
must be received with suspicion, in spite of the authorities ad- 
duced. The thing itself might no doubt sometimes occur. Cf 
Hermann, Griech. Staatsalt. p. 254. 

In regular marriage, on the other hand, in which the wife as 
yaper} is opposed to the waddaxy, the chief object was, as De- 
mosthenes expresses it, radoroetoOae yryoiwe, though this inten- 
tion was not made so prominent at Athens as at Sparta, where, 
as Plutarch tells us, the women were married for nothing else 3) 
éxt rd rijg rexvcewc Epyoy, and the hugband often resigned his 
rights to some more potent individual, though the marriage con. 
tinued undissolved. Plutarch, comp. Lye. c. Num. 3: "OQ te Ad- 


5 


KWV olKot rie yuvarkos ovene Trap aurTe, Kat TOU yaprov pévovrog 


émt rv && apyiicg Sualwy, peredidoyv re weicavre Tig Kowwriag 
gle réxvwou. wodAol of, domep elpnrat, kat wapakadovrTec elojj- 
yov & dv ay éddxouv pddiora mwatoac evedsic Kat dyabove yevé- 
ofa. Of. Xenoph. de Rep. Lac. 1, 8; and Goguet, Orig. des Lois, 
v. p. 427. 

At Athens, too, and probably in the other Grecian states as 
well, the generation of children was considered the chief end of 
marriage. Xenoph. Memor. ii. 2,4: Kat wh rov riv ye appo- 
Stoiwy Evexa madororsiaOat rove dr Opwroug brodduPare, «7A, 
Cf. Demosth. pro Phorm. p. 953. Here, however, the sacyedness 
of the married state was not sacrificed to this eager desire of 
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posterity, nor were state-interests in this case the, only 
motives. 

There were three considerations by which the duty of marriage 
was enforced. First, respect to the gods; for it was considered to 
be incumbent on every one to leave behind him those who should 
continue to discharge his religious obligations. Plato, Leg. vi. 
p. 773: del ro Oeg brnpérac avO abrod wapadiddvar. Secondly, 
obligation to the state: since by generating descendants, its con- 
tinuance was provided for. Entirely consonant with the Spartan 
institutions was such a subordination of individual inclination to 
the demands of the public weal. See Plutarch, Lye. 15: ob po}y 
GAAG Kal drysiav riva mpockOnKe Toicg aydpo. eipyovro yup év 
Taig yupvoraiiatc rife Oéact rov O€ yeyumroc of per dpyovrec 
avrove éxéhevoy év KiKA@ Teptiévae THY ayopay, oi dé wepitdvres 
noov ele abrove gov tiva merompévny wo dixata mdoxoev, Ore 
Toic répotg areWotor rysfic 6€ Kal Ospareiac, hy véow mpeg Buré- 
pote mapsixov, éorgpovro. See Aristo, apud. Stob. Zit. lxvii. 16; 
Poll. viii. 40; Clearch. apud Athen. xiii. p. 555. These passages 
relate to Sparta, but at Athens, and probably in all or most of 
the other states, there were no such express penalties on celibacy. 
Something of the kind, it is true, is hinted at by Plutarch, de 
Amore Prol.2: TWprov obk dvapéve (ra Cia) vdmoue dydpov cat 
duydpov, kabdrep of Avxovpyou wohirat kat ZéAwvog. Pollux, 
also, not referring to Sparta, speaks of a ypad)) d&ydpov, though 
such a process dges not Bppear to have been ever inetituted. 
Laws of this kind, enforced by 4 aripia, as well as fines, are no 
doubt recommended by Plato, Leg. iv. p. 721, and vi. p. 774. 
But here, as in many other instances, he leans more to the 
Spartan than to the Attic principles of legislation. Thus he says 
p. 773: rov yup rij wonder bet cuupépovra pynorebey -ydmor EcagTor, 
ov tov qovcroy avro. Of the same tendency was the regulation to 
the effect that the orators and generals should be married, as a 
pledge of their fidelity to the state; see Dinarch. in Demosth. 
p. 51. Nevertheless the number of bachelors seems to have been 
very considerable ; -and we see from the lengthy apologies for celi- 
bacy (eg. Antipho, ap. Stob. Z%t. Ixvili. 37; Plaut. Mf. iii. 1), 
how many, to avoid the trouble of maintaining a wife and children, 
or from guspicion of the sex, remained single. Other causes also 
are assigned by Fr. Schlegel, Griechen und Romer, p. 261. 
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'A third consideration which induced persons to marry was 
aregard for their own race and lineage; and this was not only 
from the wish of seeing themselves perpetuated in the same, but 
was chiefly in reference to the continuance of the duties to the 
departed, inasmuch as the belief in the beneficial perception ‘of 
the offerings and tokens of love devoted to the manes made 
obligatory the propagation of the family. See Isocrates, Plat. 24. 
Hence those who were childless sought, by means of adoption, to 
prevent the cessation of these usages. Iseeus, de Apollod. Her, 
p. 179: mavrec yup ot reXeurijoey pédAdovTEG Tpdvotay ToLodrrat 
chav atrady, Orwc ph elepnuwowot rove oderepove avrwy olxoue, 
GAN Eorae rie Kat 6 évayiav Kal wayra Ta vouddousva adroic 
mTowjowy. O10 Kav dmratdeg TeheuTiowotv, GAN ody womoaperor 
KkaraXetroucn, 

In addition to these motives, considerations of an economical 
nature entered into the case; and many married chiefly in order 
to obtain a trusty and skilful housekeeper. It is very rarely 
that we meet with even a hint of any higher considerations. See, 
however, the fragment of Musonius, apud Stob. Tit, Lxvii. 20. 

The choice of the bride seldom depended on previous, or at 
least on intimate, acquaintance. More attention was generally 
paid to the position of a damsel’s family and the amount of her 
dowry than to her personal qualities. This subject is enlarged | 
on by Plato, Polit. p. 310, and he utterly repudiates the principle 
of looking out for a wife of equal cgndition-and property: ra 
whovrov Kal duvépewy dwypara, That great regard was paid to — 
the proverb, r#v cara cavrdv éka (Plutarch, Hduc. Puer. 19), 
is seen not only from many passages in Plato, but from frequent 
expressions of the comedians, when rich men sue for the sisters or 
daughters of their poorer neighbours. Thus, in the Aulularia of 
Plautus, ii. 2, 58, where the wealthy Megadorus sues for the hand 
of the daughter of the poor Huclio: ‘Hoc magnum est periculum, 
ab asinis ad boves transcendere, etc.’ Cf. Xenophon, Hier. 1.27; 
Plutarch, Amat. 2. If the rich objected to a dowerless bride, the 
poor, on their side, had equal scruples about a rich alliance; and 
on this hinges the whole plot of the Zrinummus of Plautus, in 
which Lesbonicus strongly urges the impropriety of his undowered 
sister being wedded by the rich Lysiteles. See Act iii, 62. 

Hence it was usual for a father to choose for his son a wife 
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and one perhaps whom the bridegroom had never seen. Terent. 
Andr. i. 5,14. Marriage was often adopted by the father as an 
expedient for putting an end to the debaucheries of his son, who 
received the lady as a sort of penalty inflicted on him. Terent. 
Heaut. v. 5; Plaut. Trin. v. 2, 59: ‘si pro peccatis centum 
ducat uxores, parum est.’ Achill. Tat. i. 8: Tdyov, eirev, ion 
cot didwory 6 warip; ri yap Holknoag, iva Kal redyOie ; 

Such arrangements were unfavourable to the existence of real 
affection, and we cannot be surprised at the frequent prevalence 
of coldness, indifference, or discontent. Plato thinks these con- 
sequences might be prevented, by giving the young people more 
frequent opportunities of seeing one another. See Leg. vi. p.177. 
No such previous intercourse was possible at Athens, and therefore 
couples might often find themselves mutually disappointed. Love 
after marriage was of unfrequent occurrence, though an instance 
is to be found in the Hecyra of Terence. It was probably still 
more unusual for the lady’s inclinations to be consulted. The hard 
fate of maidens who were thus consigned for life to an unknown 
master, is forcibly described in a fragment of the Tereus of Sopho- 
cles, apud Stob. Tit. Ixviii. 19. At first, as we might expect, 
there was an entire absence of confidence between the newly- 
married pair, and it was a long while before the shyness in the 
woman gave place to a more familiar tone. See the characteristic 
description Ischomachos gives of the behaviour of his wife soon 
after marriage. Xenoph.«Zcon. 7,10: det Hoy poe yetponOne 
qv wal ériPaocevero, Sore dtaréyecOar, Hoduny adripy x. 7. Xr. 

An essential consideration with the Attic burgher, dorog or 
"AOnvaiog, was that his bride should be also of that rank. For 
the children of such marriages only were yvfjovoe, and marriage 
between an dorée and a Een) was forbidden. The two laws on 
this subject are produced by Demosthenes, in Neer. pp. 1850, 
1363. For further details see Wachsmuth, Hellen. Alterthumsk. 
i.2,p.205. These laws, however, appear to have been frequently 
infringed. See Demosth. ibid. p. 1885. 

Relationship was, with trifling limitations, no hindrance to 
marriage, which could take place within all degrees of dyxuoreta 
or cuyyévea, though naturally not in the yévoc itself.. See Isecus, 
de Cir. Her. p. 217: Binnie sieeeadsl i} ddehgos ey yurépe row 
vyévoug éorl; dij\ov yup Ore Ouvydrnp. h pév yap & éxeivo yéeyor 
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vev, 608 per éxeivov. Ovyarpde dé maidec i) dcedAodg; waidec Of- 
wouler* yévog yap, adn obyt ovyyévea tovr gory, The marriage 
of brothers and sisters was only allowed in the case of their not 
being duouqrpeot. Demosth. adv. Hubul. p. 1804; Plutarch, 
Themist. 82; Pausan. i. 7,1; Achill. Tat. i. 3. But there is 
strong reason to conclude that, except in the very earliest period, 
such alliances were universally condemned. It seems also that 
we should take in their full meaning such passages as Lysias, 
in Alcib. p. 550, and Hurip. Androm, 175. Plato, too, care- 
fully enumerates all the grades of relationship within which the 
daughters might marry, in case the father died intestate, and he 
makes no mention of any but collateral branches. Leg. xi. p. 925. 
Cf. 7b. viii. p. 888. The force of public opinion was not, how- 
ever, sufficient to prevent the occasional occurrence of flagrant 
cases. Andocid. de Myst. p. 61: yapet pév loyopayov Ovyarépa’ 
raury d& cuvonynoag ovd éviavroy ry pnrépa abritc ékaBe. Kab 
ouvexer 6 wWavTwy oxerdiwraroc avOpwrer Th pyrpt cat ry Ov- 
yarpl... Kal eixev éy ri oixig dudorépag. See also Athen. xii. 
p. 534. 

It is well known that widows frequently married again; this 
was often in compliance with the testamentary dispositions of 
their husbands, as little regard being paid to their own wishes as 
in the case of girls. See Iseus, de Philoctem. Her. p. 149; de 
Cir, Her. p. 215; Demosth. in Aphod. i. p. 814. This custom 
was of very ancient date, and it is asserted by Pausanias, ii. 21, 
8, that Gorgophone, the daughter of Perseus, was the first widow 
who married again! The words of Euripides (Zroad. 669) are 
at the most his own individual view, though they in some measure 
agree with the law of Charondas, quoted by Stobeus, Zi. xliv. 
40: ‘O pyrpuay imcyapov py evdoceirw, adr dvedilécbw airtog 
@Y oikelac CLracTacEeuwe. 

With regard to age, there does not seem to have been any fixed 
time for marriage, except perhaps at Sparta. Plato is somewhat 
inconsistent on this point. In the de Kepudl. p. 460, he suggests 
Ta eixooty Eryn yuvaixl, avdpl dé ra rptdxorra, Compare Leg. 
vi. p. 785: ydmou dé por sivar, képy pév Grd Exxaidera érdy éic 
gikooe Tov paxpdraroy xodvov ddwptopévor’ Kdpp dé amd rptd~ 
Kovra péype rév wévre cat rpiaxovra, Aristotle, de Républ. vii. 
16, p. 1835, thinks eighteen a good age for girls to marry, and 
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for men thirty-seven or less. It may be assumed that virgins 
did not often marry before their fifteenth year, nor men before 
their twentieth. See Xenoph. Gicon.7,5. Some exceptions are, 
however, -mentioned. See Demosth. adv. Beot. por. p. 1009; 
Pausan. iv. 19,4; though both these passages show that it was 
unusual. Cf. Meier and Schémann, Ati. Proc. p. 407. 

Care was generally taken that the bride should be considerably 

the younger. See Eurip. apud Stob. Tit. xxi. 3: 

KaKdy yuvaixa mpos véay Cevdéat véor. 

paxpoy yap loxts uarAov apsévay weve, 

OnArcia & Pn Odacov éxAclre: Séuas, 
Sappho, Fragm. 20: &dr’ éwy irog awiv AEyoe Apvuco vewre- 
pov. ov yap rhdcop’ éyw Evvorcety oboa yeparépa. Hence those 
girls who did not find a husband early were mostly fated not to 
marry at all. See Aristoph. Lysist.597. Still it must not be 
‘concealed that there were other means, besides a father’s aid, by 
‘which a husband might be procured, There appear to have been 
certain obliging dames who drove a trade in match-making, and 
were hence called zpouyhorpiat or rpopurynorpises. Kenoph. Mem. 
li, 6, 86: én yap CAorasia) rag ayabag mpoprnorpidac poeran 
pev Diabetes rayaba dearyyedAovoas dervag elvae ovvaysy avOpw- 
moue ele Knosiay, Pevdouévac 0 vdk Mdedreiv éxawotouc. Tove ‘yap 
éLarrarnbévrag dpa puosiv dAXjjhove Te Kal THY mpoprnoaperny. 
Poll, i. 81: kal mpoprjorpiac perv ai ovvayoucar roy yapor. Cf. 
Lucian, Deor. Dial. xx.1$; Dio Chrysost. Orat. vii. p.249. Some- 
times confidential female “ee discharged such duties, as in the 
Pharmaceutria of Theocritus. Cf. Charit.1.2. But as pander- 
ing in its worst sense might easily lurk behind, the whole trade 
was in no very good repute. See Plato, Thewt. p.150; Xenoph. 
Symp. 4, 61. 

The usages and formalities of marriage were numerous. The 
solemn affiancing, éyyvno.c, which was legally necessary, in order 
to render the merge complete and binding, will not be dis- 
cussed here. The law itself is to be found in Demosthenes, in 
Steph. ti. p. 1184; see also Platner, Beitr. z. Kennin. d. Alt. 
_ Rechts, p.109; Meier and Schémann, Ait. Proc. p.409; Hermann, 
Staatsalterth. p. 254; Wachsmuth, Hell. Alterth. ui, 1, p. 206. 
This Public ratification must be carefully distinguished frora the 
previous betrothal or consent of the bride. See Pindar, O/. vil. 1: 
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“Pidday ds ef tis dpvelas dard yeipds EAGY 

évdov dumérou KaxAdloicay Spdaow 

Swphoerat 

veavia yauBp@ mporlywy olkobey ofeade, wdyxpucov Kopupay Kredrav 

cuumoolou Te xdpw Kadds re Tiudoas édy, év 66 pirwy 

mapedyTav OnKé piv Cadwrov dudppovos edvas. 
From this passage Bockh assumes that it was a prevalent Greek 
custom to solemnise the affiancing at the banquet, by pledging 
the future son-in-law; but this can hardly be borne out. The 
instances adduced from Atheneus, xili.-p. 575, are neither of 
them Greek; and moreover, in each case, the girl, and not the 
futher, drinks to the bridegroom, thus declaring her choice. All 
this is entirely opposed to Greek customs. 

At the same time that the affiancing took place, tne dowry, 
apoté or depi), was also settled upon the bride. This, however, was 
scarcely so much ofa legal requirement as the éyyvy, but rather was 
an ancient usage, strictly complied with for the most part, See 
Meier and Schimann, Ait. Proc, p.415. It might be a matter of 
law, in so far as the xupuoe of the bride was in some cases bound 
to an éxéoote with a dower; but its neglect was certainly not 
attended with the same civil disadvantages as were entailed by 
an omission of the éyyinowe. See Demosth. adv. Beot. p. 1016, 
where the legitimacy of the plaintiff, whose mother was dmpouxog, 
is nowise called in question, though the unseemliness of the mar~ 
riage is made the subject of remark. Cf. Platner, Beztr. p. 110. 
And for the very reason that it was eoAsidered more proper, and 
because the woman took a higher position in her new household 
when possessed of a dowry, rich burghers would often join in 
portioning the sisters or daughters of those in humble circum- 
stances. See Lysias, de bon. Aristoph. p. 659: ére roivuy val idig 
rioi rev mwodurov dropover suvebédwe Ovyarépac Kat addedpac. 

There is no evidence enabling us to determine when this cus- 
tom of giving dowers first began; though it was certainly long 
before the time of Solon. In the heroic age, as above remarked, 
the contrary was the case: the man won his bride by gifts, eva ; 
a custom so general that it cannot be disproved by Odyss. i. 227, 
and ii. 196. Aristotle also mentions the early custom of buying 
‘the bride, as he expresses it; de Republ. ii. 8, p. 1268: rove yap 
dpyulove ydpove Mav drhotc elvat cat PapBupiobc. zotOnpogo- 
porrd re yip ot EAAnvec, kal rae yuraikac ewrodvre wap ddAhoy, 
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We are also told that Solon iniroduced a law to restrict the 
amount of the geo) which the bride brought her husband. 
Plutarch, Sol. 20: rév 0 Gd\d\wv yapwry adeire rac heprac, ipa- 
Tia rpia, Kal oKevy pukpod vouioparog aia Kxedeboac, Erepoy de 
pide éxidépecbat ry yapoupévny. ob yap éSobrero pucPoddpoy, 
ovd’ vio eivae Toy yapov, aAN’ éxl rexvwoer Kat yapere Kal dird- 
ryre yivesOar Tov avdpce Kal yuvaixde ouvomuiopdyv. Some doubt, 
however, is thrown upon this statement by the fact that no such 
restriction is mentioned by any of the Attic orators. The most 
probable conjecture seems to be that adopted by Bunsen, de Jure 
Hered, Athen. p. 48, and other writers, who suppose that by the 
gepviy mentioned by Plutarch is not meant the regular rpott, but 
certain additional wedding-presents. This supposition is not free 
from difficulties, for the dowry did not solely consist of money, 
but included clothes and ornaments, iwdria kat ypucia, as well as 
slaves. See Hurip. [phig. in Aul. 46; Diog. Laert. v. 138. In 
support of his position, Bunsen quotes a passage in which these 
gifts are distinguished from the zpoit. Demosth. in Spud. p. 1036: 
divep Ereupé por ywple rig mpoudc. But in Iseus, de Cir. Her. 
p. 199, things of this sort are not reckoned as separate presents, 
but are included in the dowry: éxeivwy 68 ert Lavrwr, éret cvvoueiv 
eixev HAuKiay, éexdiowory abrny Navotpéver, Xorapyei, ody ivariorg 
Kat xpuotloi wévre Kal eixoot pvac émidotc. Most probably Solon’s 
law was only directed against these presents, and its application 
was erroneously extended by Plutarch to the whole wpoté. 

The intention assigned by Plutarch to this law, is the main- 
tenance of the husband’s independence, which might have been 
endangered by the reception of too large a dowry with his wife. 
This object receives Plato’s sanction, and he recommends that no 
dowry should be allowed to exceed fifty drachme in value, éo8jro¢ 
xape. See Leg. vi. p. 774. In fact, the Greek ladies must have 
' presumed a good deal upon the strength of their fortunes; for not 
only are the comedians full of complaints on this head, but other 
authors repeat the warning. See Plutarch, de Educ. Puer. 19; 
Amator. 7. On the other hand, fathers thought it a burden to 
portion their daughters, and hence female infants were more fre- 
quently exposed. In support of this, a host of passages might be 
adducgd.. See, for instance, Menander (p. 14, Mein.) : 

xarerdy ye Ouydrnp Kriya Kal SucdidPeror. 
i! 
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See also Id. p. 24: 
edSamovia Todr’ éorw vids vot Exwv’ 
BAA Ouydryp KTH early épyades warpl, 

By far the greater number of marriages seem to have taken 
place in winter. This is mentioned as the most suitable and usual 
time by Aristotle, de Republ. vii. 16. It is known also that the 
month Gamelion received its name from this circumstance. Certain 
days also were considered more proper than others. The fourth 
day of the month is named by Hesiod, Opp. 800, though it may 
be doubtful whether he means the fourth from the beginning. 


His words are: , 
medvrAato 5¢ dium 
rerpad’ dredacbar POlvovrds & iorauéevou TE 
dArvyea OupoPopeiy' udra To. TeTEAeomevoy Fuap. 
év 5& rerdptyn unvos &yeoOat és olxay &corriy. 


Since the Greeks reckoned their months from the new moon, or 
the first appearance of the crescent, this is in tolerable accordance 
with Procl. ad Hesiod. Opp. 782: 606 kai ’AOnvaior rag mpdg obr- 
odor Hypépas éFedeyovro mde yapoug Kal ra Ocoydyua érédovy, rdre 
guoniic elvat rpGrov oidpuevoe ydpor rijc cehhyns obone mpde HALov 
sbvodov. A contrary custom seems to be inferred by Pindar, 
Isthm. vii. 44: év Suyopnvidercry b& Earépate éparov AVot Kev ya- 
hevov bo’ Howi wapOeviac. See also Hurip. Iphig. in Aulid. 717 : 

bray ceAhyns ebruxhs EAOn KUKAOS, * 
Cf£. Dio Chrysost. Or. vil. p. 245: kai roujoopév ye rove ydpove 
fipépay dyad emthebduevot, nave, Twcmepny, Kpivere THY ayabiy 
hpépays Kat O¢,“Orav pa} puxpoy 7} TO CEANVLOY. 

The wedding-day was preceded by several solemnities, The 
most important of these was the sacrifice to the tutelar gods of 
marriage, Jeol yauyjhio. This was called ra rporéheca yapwr, or 
apoydpea, Of. Poll. iii. 88; Ruhnken, ad Tim. p. 188. There 
does not appear to be any authority for the statement frequently 
advanced, that this took place on the day preceding the wedding. 
The wedding-day itself seems to be intended in Achilles Tatius, 
ii, 12: GOvev ody rére 6 warp mporédeca rHy ydpuwy ... Kai Oy 
éwéoyov éxelyny rv huépay rovg ydpovc. It is worthy of re- 
mark, that the father is the person who makes the offering both 
here and in Hurip. Zphig. in Aulid. 718. 

Diodorus Siculus, v. 78, names only Zeus and Hera as the 
deities thus sacrificed to. See, however, Phot, p. 464: Mporedziay 
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ipépav dvopalovow, év i) sig riv axpdrokw Ty yapouperny Tap- 
Gévoy dyovoty ot yoveic weg rv Oedy Kal Ovolay ériredovow. Here 
i) Geog probably means Artemis, who, as well as Athene, hada 
temple on the Acropolis. See Pollux, iii. 88: did rotro cal "Hoa 
rehela  Cvyia. rTairn yap Toig mporeXeioue tpovrédXovy rie Kb- 
pag kal "Apréude nal Mofpace. And this does not apply to Athens 
alone, but also to Boeotia and Locris, as we are told by Plutarch, 
Aristid, 20. Cf. Hurip. Hippol.1414; Lucian, de Syr. Dea, 60. 

The dpxreveoGar seems to have been an expiatory sacrifice 
offered to Artemis Munychia or Brauronia, but at an earlier age, 
perhaps in the tenth year. See Schol. ad Aristoph. Lysistr. 645 ; 
also Harpocration and Suidas. We learn, too, that the rporé\sta 
were also offered to various local deities, Oeoie éyywpioe. Plu- 
tarch, Amat. Narr. 1: two f Képn xara ra warpia émt riy Keo- 
odecoay Kadoupérny Kphynv Karyee raic Niugate ra mporéAeca 
Bicovea. But the offering to Aphrodite did not belong to the 
aporéheca, but took place either on the wedding-day (Plutarch, 
Amator. 26), or was an after-offering made by the vewari yeya- 
pnpévat, asin Aischin. Hpist. 10, p. 681. 

A second ceremony, which appears to have been universally 
observed, was the bath, which both bride and bridegroom took on 
the wedding-day, in the water of a certain fountain or river. At 
Athens it was the fountain Callirrhoé, called also, after the altera- 
tions of Peisistratos, "Evvedxpovvoc, from which was fetched the 
water for this Aourpov Mydudy. Aristoph. Lysistr. 878. See 
Thucyd. ii. 15: cat ry xphvy ry viv pév rév rupdvvwy ott 
oxevacdyrwy Evvenkpour Kkadouuévy, To be wddar havepor tov 
anyav ovoiy Kaddeppen avopacpévn, éxeivy te eyyve oven Te 
whelorov dbia éyp@vro. Kai viv Ere awd rov dapyalov mpd re 
yapxdy xat éc ddAa rHv tepHy vopilerar ro Voare ypijoOar. Cf. 
Poll. ii. 48. Harpocration says that the water was brought by 
a boy, the nearest relation of the bridegroom, and that he was 
called Nourpoddpog. The passage is as follows: "E6o¢ iy rove 
yapovor AouTpa peraréprecBar Kara THY TOU yapouv tpépay. Erep~ 
wov 0 ext ravra roy éyyuvTarw yévouve rata appeva, cat ovroe 
EXourpopdpouy. 0o¢ de Hv Kat roig dydpote GroBavoiior Novrpodo- 
piv cal érl ro prijua épioracBae (Aourpoddpoy éri 76 py.?), 
rotro %6é iy waic bdplay Exwv. éyer wept roirwy Asivapyoc ey 
reT@ kart Qeoddrov kal év ry xara KaddcoOévoue cicayyeNig. 

1 gy 
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Suidas and Photius say exactly the same. This express account 
would not excite much attention, were it not contradicted by 
several other passages. Thus Pollux, il. 43, makes no mention 
of a boy, but says: cal Aovrpa rie KouiZovec, hovrpopdpos. To 
reconcile these conflicting accounts, we might assume that a girl 
fetched water for the bride, and a boy for the bridegrodm ; and 
the first of these suppositions is supported by existing antiques, 
but for the latter there is no corroborating evidence of any kind. 
It is condemned, moreover, by the well-known passage in De- 
mosthenes, 7n Leochar. p. 1086, from which we learn that it was 
the custom to place some figure referring to water-carrying on 
the tomb of one who had died single, as a symbol of celibacy, 
We there read: ob T6AX@ O€ ypdv@ Uorepoy ... WppwoTncer 6 Ap-~ 
xicdne Kat redXevrg tov ior cmdrrog rou Medudidou tyapoc dy. 
Ti Tourov onpeioyv; ovrpogdpog EhéornKev éxl rH TOD “Apyridov 
vagy. That a girl is here intended is seen from p. 1089, where 
Demosthenes expressly says: kat 7 ANourpoddpog edéorneey ei 
ro Tov Apyiddou prquart We are elsewhere informed that the 
symbol was merely a vessel for carrying water, in fact a black 
pitcher, hence also called A(Guve. Hustath. ad Iliad. xxiii. 141: 
Kal rvig mpd yepov redevtHow  ovrpoddpoc, gaciy, éreriGera 
Kddarte ele Evdecky rot Gre Adovrog ra vupdua Kal dyovog dreton 
Such vessels are to be found on sepulchral pillars. See Stackel- 
berg, pl. 1. Nevertheless, this sense-of the word is distinctly 
contradicted by Pollux, vill. 66: rév dhayapwt Novrpoodpog Tag 
prhare édioraro xépn, dyyeiov Eyovoa bdpoddpov, 7) bdplar, 3 
mpdxouv, i} Kpwaooor, 7} kéArw. This testimony is confirmed by 
the paintings on some Volscian vases, representing girls carrying 
water, and the inscription over one of them, KAATPE KPENE 
(Kadv\eosq xphvn), leaves no doubt as to the signification. See 
Brinsted, Description of thirty-two ancient Greek vases, Pl. 27. 

The expression used by Pollux, ili. 43, ddArAayds d€, GOev ar 
kat rvxot, does not mean that in other places it was immaterial 
what water was used, but that in each place water was fetched 
from that spring which happened to be most in repute. At 
Thebes, for instance, the bridal bath would be supplied from the 
Ismenos. Running water was universally used for the purpose. 
Kurip. Phenis. 847, and Schol.; Bottig. Vasengem. i. p. 148. 

In the tenth letter of Auschines, a somewhat similar custom is 
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mentioned as prevalent in Troas. It was there usual for virgins 
to bathe in the Scamander before their marriage, and thus sym- 
bolically dedicate their virginity to the god, see p. 680: verdurorcee 
be ev TH Tpwdde Yh Trac ye saupe ae maptenaue éwt Toy Sau ye 
Opov épxeoOar Kat Aovoapevas ax avrov ro éoe TOUTO, WoTEp 
iepdy re émudéyers AaGé pov, Skapardpe, rv wapGeriay, 

In Sparta the marriage was solemnised in a manner very 
different from that usual in Attica, and probably in the other 
states. As is well known, the bridegroom, of course with the 
parents’ consent, carried off the bride by force. Plutarch, Lye. 
15; Miller, Dorians, ti. p. 293. A scene of the kind is very 
frequently represented on vases, but it is extremely doubtful 
whether these paintings refer to the usage in question. Many 
of them are intended for the rape of Thetis, and similar subjects. 
See also Achill. Tat. 13.138: Néuov yap dvroc Bularriote, et rie 
dprdcac wapbévoy G0dcag roujoet yuraixa, yapov Eye riy Biay, 
TPOTeiye TOUTH TH VOU. 

The bride was usually fetched away towards evening by the 
bridegroom, in a carriage, é@ dudatnc. This was drawn by mules 
or oxen, and probably by horses also, and the bride sat between 
the bridegroom and waparusdoc, who was a near relation or 
intimate friend, and was also called rdpoyoc. The most detailed 
account is that given by Harpocration: Cetyoe ijprovixdy 7} BoeKor 
Cevbarvreg ry heyouerny krdvida, Hf éorev dpola diédpw, rihy Tije 
. vipone péOosor morotyr ®t. IlapadaGdvree dé abriy éx rij¢ xar- 
pwac éoriag éri rv Guatay dyovoy é¢ ra Tov yapodvrog Eorépuc 
ixavijc. KadOnvrae 6& rpsic él rife dudéng péon pév h voudn, 
ExarépwOev O€ & re vupdioc, Kal 6 wapoxog. obrog dé gore Hirog 7} 
cuyyerie ort pdaduora rysmpevog Kal ayarwpevoc. "Enetdi) 0& 4 
data oynua éhéyero, 6 ék Tpirov 6 mwapoxoupevoe mapoyog 
éxknOn. Kai dro rabrye rij¢ cuvnOeiac, kav welol periwoi rivec 
Kdony, 6 rpitog cuprapwy mapoxoc Aéyerar. See ‘also Poll. iii. 40, 
and x. 83; Schol. ad. Aristoph. Aves, 1785. We find a team of 
oxen mentioned by Pausanias, ix. 8,1; but horses are expressly 
named by Huripides, Helen. 723 : 

Kal Kapmddwy peuvhued, &s Terpadpots 


tnrots tpoxdav mapépepov * ob  év Sippois 
ody THE vingn Oa Eretires bABuov. 


In many places a symbolical custom prevailed of burning the 
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axle of the carriage on their arrival. Plutarch, Quest. Rom. 29: 
Kat yap wap’ hiv év Bowrlg katover mpd rijc Otpag rov akova 
rijc Guagne, eupaivorres div rv viudny éupévery we avypnuévov 
row awdéovroc. The bridegroom is carried by bearers in Aris- 
toph. Pax, 1841; but this was doubtless a deviation from the 
rule for stage-convenience. The bridegroom escorted home in 
this manner his first wife only. If he married again, the lady 
was brought to him by a relative or friend, who was then called 
vupdaywydcg. See Poll. ii. 40; Hesychius says: Nuudaywyde 
6 perspyomevoe éréow viudny Kal dywy éx rod warpog oikiag’ oO 
mpdorepov yeyapnxore ovK Ekeore pereAOeiv™ O10 amroocré\Novet THY 
pidwv TLVAG. Ke T. A 

The train, which was probably numerous, was preceded by 
torches, dgdeg vuugucai; but by whom they were borne is not 
certain. That the mother lighted the nuptial torch is seen from 
Kuripides, [phig. in Awl. 722; and Pheniss. 344: 

eyo & obre cor wupds ayia pas voumov év yduos, 
@s mpére: parépt parapla, 

On this passage the Scholiast says: 00¢ Hv rijv vipdny bd rife 
BNTpOe TOD yapovrrog péTa Kaprddwy sicdyeoOat. This assertion, 
that the bride was escorted with torches by the mother of the 
bridegroom, is nowhere corroborated ; and in any case it could 
only be an escorting into the thalamos. In the Helena, 723, a 


servant lights the procession, torches being of course borne by 


several others of the escort. Cf. Aristoph. Paw, 1318. If we 
may assume that the whole solemnity was intended as an imita- 
tion of the iepde ydoe, it will then seem probable that a special 
éadov7xoc, symbolical as it were of Hymen himself, preceded the 
procession. This is the case on the celebrated cameo, Lipp. i. 
843. Of Bottiger, Aunsimyth.il.p. 444; Aldobr. Hochz. p. 142. 
The bride and bridegroom were of course in festal attire; and 

if the custom of the Homeric age still continued, the persons 
composing the escort were also provided with holiday dresses. 
See Odyss. vi. 27: 

gol 8 yduos oxeddv eoriv, va Xp KaAd per adrijy 

evvucbat, ra 5é roigt waparxelv, of KE a” Wywvrat 
Suidas, s. v. Parra, following the error of the Schol. ad Aris- 
toph. Plut. 530, says that the dress of the bridal pair wis co- — 
loured. This may, perhaps, be assumed of the bride. See Achill. - 
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Tat. li. 11: ’E@ryro cé rq xépn ra mpde Tov yapor" Tepidpator 
pév AiQwy woxihur’ éoOijra d& ro way pév wopdupav' Eva dé rate 
dddate éoOnow % ywpa the wopdipac Exel ypuode jy. But this 
was certainly not the usual Greek custom, and with regard to 
the bridegroom the question is still more doubtful. The male 
part of the escort, at all events, went in white. Plutarch, Amat. 
26: cal viv éxwy orégavoy kat evxdy iudriov AaBwy olde éorey 
frysioOat dv dyopae pcg rov Oedv. The iudriov vupdicor (abid. 10) 
is only mentioned in.contradistinction to the chlamys, with which 
Bacchon had come out of the gymnasium; but there is no refer- 
ence to any particular colour. See also Pollux, iv. 119: oi de 
mapacirot pedairn i} pare (yp@rrac) wAry €v Sexvwvie eveyq, Gre 
péddet yapeiv 6 wapaaroc. At any rate the dress must have 
differed in some way from the daily one, for Chariton, i. 6, says 
of the corpse of Callirrhoé: xaréxecro pév Kaddcépdy vupderty 
écOnra mepremern. 

Chaplets were certainly worn both by bride and bridegroom. 
Bottiger, Kunstmyth. p. 253 ; Schol. ad Aristoph. Pax, 869. The 
same was also the case with the attendants, according to Plu- 
tarch, supra. Also the doors of both the houses were orna- 
mented with festive garlands. Plutarch, Amat. 10: dvéoredor 
éhalg kat ddbvy rae Cipac, x.7.A. Perfumed ointment, pipor, 
was a part of the bride’s kécpoc. XKenoph. Symp. i. 3; Aris- 
toph. Plut. 529. Her head also was covered by a long veil 
which will be spoken of presently. 

In this manner the procession moved along to the song of 
Ifymenzeos with the accompaniment of flutes, towards the house 
of the bridegroom, whilst those who met it would pour forth 
congratulations and good wishes. See Aristoph. Pas, 1318; 
Chariton, i.1; v.5; Heliodor. thiop. x. 41. On arriving at 
the house they were saluted with a shower of sweetmeats, cara- 
\vouara, as was the custom also at Rome. Schol. ad Aristoph. 
Plut. 768: cat ért rot vupdiov wept ryv éoriay ra rpayhpara 
éaréxeov ele onpetov ebropiac, de Kal Oedroprdc gnow év ‘Hov- 
kdper ‘dépe od Ta KaTaXVopara Taxfwe KaTdxeL TOD ruugiov Kai 
rije xdone’ Cf. Theopompus, ap. Harpocr. and Phot, p. 145. 

Then followed the wedding-least, ydpog, Ooivyg yayey. It 
wasusually, though not always, held at the house of the bride- 
groom or of his parents. The most decisive passage, although of 
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a late period, is in Lucian, Conviv. s. Lapithe, 5. Little weight 
can be attached to the Aulularia of Plautus, as we do not know 
how much is to be attributed to the influence of Roman habits. 
This banquet was not a mere matter of form, but.was in- 
tended as an attestation of the ceremony: it being desirable, in 
those times, to have as many witnesses as possible of the mar- 
riage, and such were the guests. Demosth. in Onet. i. p. 869. 
dda rGy rowirev Evexa Kal ydpoug wotodpev Kat rove dvayKaio~ 
rdroug Tapakadovpey, Ore ov TapEepyor, AA AdeAPGv Kat Ovyaré- 
puv Biove éyxepiloper, trép Oy rac dopadeiag padiora oxorotper, 
Athen. v. p. 185: d¢ vevdmorar dye cuprdcia wept rove yepous 
réy re yapnriwy Oey Evexa, Kat rije otovel paprupiac. And, in 
fact, the judicial proof that the wife was actually yaper), was 
derived from the éorcicat ycpouc. Isecus, de Cir. Hered. pp. 201, 
207,208. Plutarch, Symposiac. iv. 8, adduces additional reasons 
for the banquet, though this simple one is quite sufficient. 

At this feast, contrary to the custom in other cases, the 
women also were allowed to be present. Plato, Leg. vi. pp. 775, 
784. But in Lucian, Conuiv. 8, they occupy a particular table, 
and the bride remains veiled: Aégoy 32 On caraxAlvecOat, drdayrwy 
oyeddv wapdrvrwr, év dekig pév siowdyrwy al yuvaixec Odov Tov KAUy~ 
rijpa éxelvwy éréhaBoy obk ddiyat ovoat, cal év abraic h vipdn, 
adyvy xpi bis éyxexadvppérn, V70 TOY yuraixdy wepreyopérn. Also 

~in a fragment of Huangelos, apud Athen. xiv. p. 644, mention is 
made of rérrapec rpamweZar yuvandy, t Grdpir. " See also Eurip, 
Iphig. in Aul. 712. In other cases, as at the Thesmophoria, the 
women no doubt had a banquet to themselves. Iseeus, de Pyrrh. 
Her. p. 66. 

The cakes, réuuara, seem to have been an important part of 
this feast, especially the symbolical sesame-cakes. See Schol. ad 
Aristoph. Paw, 869: édéxouy yap év roig yapoig ofoapor diddvat, 
Oc tore wraKOUS yapuKxdg ard onoaduoU TEronuevocg Sea TO TOUA- 
yorov, dc gnot Mévardpog. Among the persons busied at the 
marriage, there was a woman who was called dypeovpydc, whose 
especial duty it was to attend to these cakes. Athen. iv. p. 172; 
Poll in. 41. 

The bride was led veiled to the bridal chamber, @dAapog or 
maorac, which the bridegroom closed. This was called tara-_ 
chagev rHY vuudyy., See Theoer. xvili. 5, and the proverb, 7b. 
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xv. 77: évdot wa&oat, 6 Trav vudv ein dmoxddéac, At Athens it 
was enjoined by a law of Solon, that the bride should eat be- 
forehand a quince, pijdkov xvdmmoy. Plutarch, Sol. 20; Quest. 
Rom. 65; Conjug. Prec. 1. Before the door of the thalamos the 


epithalamium was sung by achorus of maidens. Theoer. Jd. xviii.: 


apdcbe veorypamr OaArduce Xopov é eordoavtTo 
Sddexa Te mpérat méAtos, peya Xp ripe Aakavav— 
“Acidov & dpa waoat, és ev médAos eyxporéoiwar 


v 


nooo? mepimrckrors* wept 8 fave dG duevaly, 


On this the Scholiast observes: rév 8 ériBadaplwy rivd peéy 
@cerat éowépac, a Aéyerar KaraKounreKd, Griva Ewe péone vuxrde 
Goovor. iva 0 dpOpra, & Kal mpocayopeverar dueyeprixa, roy 
érPardpiov Gdovory ai rapbévoe woo ro Oaddpov, iva rife wap- 
Bévoy BiaLopérns vd rod avdpdc t) dwt py eaxovyrat, Aarvary 
de ‘kpuTropevy dra rig rOy wapbévwy gwriic, According to Pollux 
the door was guarded by a friend of the bridegroom’s, cipywy 
rac yuvaixag Bondety rH voudy Bowen. But it is questionable 
how many of these customs, heaped together at random by the 
grammarians, will apply to Athens. 

After the vd pvori) (Charit. iv. 4), the lady received pre- 
sents from her husband, and both of them from their relations 
and friends. Since the bride now for the first time showed her- 
self without a veil, these gifts were called dvaxadumrjpia, drrhpia, 
and so forth; but on what day they were given is not very 
clear. Hesychius mentions the third day : ‘Avakahumriptoy, OTE 
THY vipony TPWTOV eeyovet 7H rpiry hpepg. He also says: 
"Exathia’ 7) devrépa rv yapwy fuéoa otrwe kadeirat, év } Kopl- 
Cover Cpa ot oixeion TO yeyapunxdre kal rH voudy. These latter 
presents were also called dvaxadtvmrripia, for Harpocration says: 
"Avaxadumrnhpia, Odpa diddueva raic vipdate ... Gray To tpGrov 
dvaxadurrwvrat... Kareira dé aira cal éraviaa. These passages 
then are openly at variance, and we have the additional evidence 
of Pollux, iii. 39, that éravA‘a (goa) means the day after the 
marriage. The same author also mentions another usage, which 
may throw some light on the subject. He says: kai dratAua ee, 
év 0 vupgiog sig rod mevOepod dd Tite viudne amavdtcerat. OL 
Gé ra diddpeva Sépa TH vOugN Kadovol araddia, 7% OF arravALo~ 
rnpia xravic ard rijg vopdne TO vupdig Ev roig amavhiog TE 
merat. We may perhaps reconcile these accounts by supposing 
that the day after the marriage was the éravAla juépa, and that 
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then on the second day the dravAia were presented, the dva- 
Kadurrijo.a not being given till the third day, when the bride 
first appeared unveiled. And then the only error would be in 
the account of Harpocration. Cf. Pausanias, apud Eustath. ad 
Iliad. xxiv. 29. The gifts presented by relations and friends 
were also called zpospopai, See Theophrastus, Char. 305 where 
one of the characteristics of a mean person is to leave town for 
awhile on the marriage of a friend, or of a friend’s daughter: ta 
jo) xpoeréeubyn mpoogopasy, Certain antiques referring to these _ 
wedding scenes are given by Miiller, Handb. d. Archdol. p. 698. 

From this time forward the gyneconitis was the woman’s 
regular abode, except that she shared with her husband the 
thalamos, which might occasionally be quite detached from the 
women’s apartments. See Excursus on Zhe Grecian House, 
p. 266. The description of the household arrangements given in 
Lysias, de Cede Eratosth. p. 18, affords us some insight into this 
department of domestic life. Euphiletos, who has been accused 
of the murder, explains that he inhabits a house of two stories, 
of which the upper was occupied by himself, and the lower by 
his wife and children. The wife, however, sleeps above stairs, 
separate from her child, and this made her presence in the 
gyneeconitis often necessary. 

The husband and wife naturally took their meals together, 
provided that no other men were dining with the master of the 
house; for no woman, who did not wish to‘be accounted a 
po.yac or erafpa, could think, even in her own house, of partici- 
pating in the symposia of the men, or even of being present 
whem her husband accidentally brought a friend home to dinner. 
See Lysias, 7. p.27. There are two passages which clearly show 
the strictness with whi h this rule was adhered to. Iseus, de 
Pyrrhi Hered. p. 22: xairo. ob diyrov ye eri yamerag yuvaixac 
obdele Ay Kwpaley rodphoeer? ovde ai yaperal yuraixee Epyorrat 
wera TOY Avdpey eri ra deirva, ode cuvdemveiy Gkwior pera THY 
dddorplwy, kal radra pera rdy érervydvrwr. Demosth. in. Newer. 
p- 1352: cad ovvérive cal ovvedetrvet évavrior moddar Néapa atrn, 
Wo dy éraipa oved. | 

The province of the wife was the management of the entire 
household, and the nurture of the children; of the boys, until 
they were placed under a master, of the girls till marriage. 
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Plato, who, on this subject, rather approaches the Spartan prin- 
ciples, assigns as the sole occupation of the women, Oepareia, 
rapucia, Tardorpodia. Leg. vii. p. 805; of. Aristoph. Lysisir. 
17. In consequence of the great inexperience of young wives, 
who had been brought up in almost monastic seclusion, matters 
were often managed very awkwardly at first. See the account 
given of his wife by Ischomachos; Xenoph. Gicon. 7,4: kai ré 
dy émioraperny ubrjy wapédapor, f érn pév ovww wevrexaidexa 
yeyovvia WAGE mode éue, Tov o Eumpocber yodvoy Ely ixd wodrjijc 
értperelac, Orwe we éhaxtora pév Owoiro, ékdyora 0 aKovaotro, 
éhayuora 0 gporo; Of. ibid. § 14. 

It may perhaps not be amiss if we attempt to describe the 
wife’s occupations somewhat more in detail. The methods of 
nursery management have already been treated of in the Ex- 
cursus on Aducation. Next to the care of her children, her. 
attention was principally directed to that which went ‘by the 
comprehensive term rata. To this belonged, firstly, the 
superintendence of all the moveable effects appertaining to the 
house, the furniture and utensils, the clothes, stores, and slaves. 
Occasionally she was not trusted to this extent. See Aristoph. 
Thesmoph. 418. Also.from Lysias, de Cede Hratosth. p. 10, we 
find that Euphiletos did not entrust the whole of his domestic 
concerns to his wife till she had borne him a son, which he con- 
sidered sufficient security for her behaviour. Aristophanes calls 
wives the éxizvpdro: anderapiae of the household. Heeles. 212; 
Lysistr. 495. Among the higher classes, and in large establish- 
ments, the lady had a rayuéa to assist her. Xenoph. Gcon. 9, 11. 

Another chief duty of the wife consisted in the superin- 
tendence of the slaves and the assignment of their several do- 
‘mestic duties. Menoph. Gicon. 7,33. Hence Plato requires that 
she should rise the first thing in the morning, as a pattern to 
others. Leg. vii. p. 808. Cf. Aristoph. Zysisir. 18. The 
labours of the female slaves, such as spinning, weaving, and so 
forth, required particular attention. Xenoph. Gicon. 7, 6. When 
Theano was asked how she intended to become renowned, (wwe 
érdoboc Eorar;) she answered with the Homeric line: 

; lordv érorxouevyn Kad éudy A€xos auridwoa, , 
Stob, Zit. Ixxiv. 82. Cf. Plutarch, Mul. Virt. 19. The wife 
superintended the kitchen. In a Grecian house there was seldom 
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any proféssional cook; one being hired when occasion required. 
The women usually cared for all the requirements of the meal, and 
the lady of the house was not idle. Plato, de Repudbl. v. p.455: 
i) Paxpod\oyoper rhy re Voarruny hEyorrEes Kal TY THY .woTdvuy 
ré kat iWnuatwry Oepareiav; év ote Of Te doxel 7d yuvatketoy yévog 
éivat, ov Kal KatayeAacrérardy gore wadvrwy irewpevorv, ‘Hence, 
when the crowd of useless consumers was expelled from Plateea, 
we read that one hundred and ten yuvaixes ouromowo were 
retained. Thucyd, ii. 78. 

Besides this, another momentous peeaetion devolved exclu- 
sively on the women; the nursing of the sick, not only of their 
husbands and children, but also of the slaves. Xenoph. Gcon. 
7, 87: dre bc dy Kdprn Tay oixerdyv, rovTwy cor ériedsréoy" Tay- 
rev, Oru Oeparevnra. Cf. Demosth. in Newr. p. 1864. 

The foregoing description is intended to apply to the house- 
hold of a wealthy burgher of the higher class. The women of 
the lower classes, having no slaves, had of course to discharge 
many duties which were otherwise deemed unworthy of free 
persons. It was not considered unbecoming to fetch water from 
the fountain in the morning; nay, in the earliest times, this was 
an office assigned to the daughters of the most distinguished 
persons. We may mention the instances of Amymone and 
Kivadne, and Athene even meets Odysseus, 

mwapbevinh eixvia venvidi, nddAmw éxovon. 
Odyss. vii. 20; cf. Béckh, ad Pind. Olevi. p. 157, At a later 
period, it is true that in the houses of the wealthy this was done 
by the female slaves; but those of limited means, and not the 
poorest classes merely, repaired to the fountain in person. An 
interesting picture of such a scene at early dawn may be found 
in Aristophanes, Lysistr. 827 : 
viv bh yap gurrnoapérn thy dplar xvepata 
pdyis ard Kphuns bn” SxAov kal GoptBou, 
kal wardyou xurpelov, 
dovAnow woriConery 
orrypattas 0, KT. 
Cf, Pausan. iv. 20, 3; x. 18, 2. 

As regards the moral tone maintained between man and 
wite, it may be stated that the husband carefully abstained, in 
his -wife’s presence, from doing anything that might defogate 
from his dignity and respect in her estimation. How far the 
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notion of deynuovety extended, and how careful the husband was 
to behave as an éAevGepoc on all occasions, is clear from Demos- 
thenes, 7» Androt. p. 609. Although we gather from this that 
there was a certaim distance maintained between married per- 
sons, and that cordial familiarity was sacrificed to TELVOTNE, 
still there would be modifications corresponding to differences of 
character and education; and thus we find man and wife joking 
pretty freely in Lysias, de Cade Eratosth. p. 14, where, when 

. Huphiletos sends his wife down into the gynzconitis to quiet the 

child, she pretends to refuse, and says: iva obye rewpde évratba 
THY wacdiokny* Kal mpprepov O€ peOiwy eidxeg abriv. Kaye pév 
éyéelwy. éxelvn O€ dvacrdoa Kat ariovea mpooriOnot riyv Oupar, 
mpoono.ouperyn maiserv, Kai ry Kely e@édxera. 

Still it is an unquestionable fact that in many cases the wife 
was in reality the ruling power in the house, whether from her 
mental superiority, domineering disposition, or amount of dower. 

‘Aristot. Hthic, Nic. viii. 12, p.1161: éviore dé dipyouor ai yuvai- 
Kec érixAnpor ovoac. In Sparta, where the men were accounted 
wrixooe THY yuvaney (Plutarch, Agis. 7), and where the women, 
who were called déo7orvat, even by the men, (Id. Lyc. 14,) were 
accustomed to rule over the house (ray olkwy dpyovoar kard 
kparoc), perhaps the domestic tyranny of the women was rarer 
than at Athens. Plutarch, speaking of Themistocl s, says, 
Apophth. Reg. 10, and Themist. 18: Tov 6 vidv évrpupivra ry, 
pnrpt Kai de éxetyny ata oxwxrwy Edeye Theloroyv réy Ed\hvoy 
duvacbat’ roig pev yap’ HAAnoty érerdrrev AOnvaiouc, AOnvatouc 
& atrov, aire Oé rhy éxelvov pyrépa, rh pyrpl O éxeivov. This 
must not perhaps be taken too strictly, yet not to speak of the 
wodvOpvrnrog ZavOirwn, instances are not wanting where wives 
are designated as Adwa and”Epmovoa. See a fragment of Me- 
nander, p. 144, Mein. Some wives indeed maintained their 
rights with their slippers in a most objectionable manner. 
Brunck, Anal. ii. p. 409: 

El 8, ob cavdarie, phs, rérrouat, ob8’ dxoAdarov 
otons mot Yamerts, xph me mbogTA pépely. 
See also Aristoph. Lysistr. 657 : 
: dpa yourrdy éorw tu; ef 58 Auwhoes Ti ue, 
TEdé Y abhury mardio rE KoOdpve thy yrabor. 


“~ 


The men might, at all events, console themselves with the reflec- 
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tion that. Hercules was served no better by Omphale. Lucian, 
Deor, Dial. xii. 2: rardpevog br0 rijg 'Ondadrne ypwod cavdtry, 
CL Westerh. ad Terent. Aun, vii. 8, 4; Menander, fragm. p. 68, 
Mein. ; 

The law imposed the duty of continence in a very unequal 
manner. Whilst the husband required from his wife the strictest | 
fidelity, and severely visited any dereliction on her part, he 
would frequently allow himself to have intercourse with hetern, 
Such conduct, though it was not exactly approved of, yet did 
not meet with any marked censure, much less was it considered 
a violation of matrimonial rights. The passage in Isocrates, 
Nicocl. p. 42, must be regarded as a protest against the general 
opinion, which was indirectly countenanced even by the. law. 
For any transgression of the wife was heavily visited, as being 
a civil injury done to the husband; but when he was the 
offender, no process was instituted unless the circumstances had 
been peculiarly aggravated, and atimia was most certainly not 
inflicted in any case. The following passage refers without doubt 
to Greek life, and a multitude of instances might be adduced 
to show the correctness of the picture it presents. Plaut. Mere. 
IWsG). 23 ; 

Nam si vir scortum duxit clam uxorem suain, 
Id si rescivit uxor, impune est viro, 
Uxor viro si clam domo egressa est foras, 


Viro fit causa, exigitur matrimonio. 
Utinam lex esset eadem, qua uxorij,est, viro f 


When Aristotle, de Repudl, vii. 16, p. 1885, demands that hus- 
band as well as wife should be visited with atimia for incontinence, 
this is only an idea of his own, and is not borne out by facts. 
Infidelity in the wife was judged most sharply. It might 
be supposed that, living in such strict seclusion, the women were 
generally precluded from transgressing ; but it is clear that they 
very frequently found means of deceiving their husbands. So in 
Lysias, de Ced. Hrat. p. 19, the woman who reveals to Euphi- 
letos the infidelity of his wife, says: gore 0 "Eparoobévng Oinder 
6 ratra mpdrrwy, O¢ ob pdvoy riy oy yuvaica drépOapKer, GAA 
nai tddag wodAde. Cf. Demosth. in Steph. i. p. 1125. It was 
the boast of Sparta that adultery was unknown there. When 
Geradatas was asked what punishment was inflicted ow the 
adulterer, he replied, rig hy év Ard pry poryds yévorro ; Plutarch, 
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Lyc. 15; Apophth. Lac.i. p. 909. This piece of braggadocio is 
thus justly criticised by Linburg-Brower, in his Hist. de la 
Civil. Mor. et Relig. d. Gr. iv. p.165: ‘C'est comme qui diroit 
que dans une bande’ de brigands il n’y avoit pas un seul voleur.’ 
But this was only intended by Plutarch to refer to the very 
ancient times, for, he names Geradatas as rév odddpa taday 
riva, and contrasts with that period the evyépeca of the Spartan 
women ata later date. Cf. De Trang. An. 6. 

It is evident from Lysias, de Cede Evatosth. p. 23, that the 
female slaves were open to corruption, and that they had gene- 
rally a good deal to do with the peccadilloes of their mistress ; 
and indeed the artifices the adulterer employed to get into a house 
could -not have succeeded without the connivance of some of its 
inmates. See the fragment of Xenarchos, apud Athen. xiii. p. 569: 

By KAtuar airnoduevoy elo River Adbpa, 

endé SP dais rdrwber éxdivar oréyns, 

und ev axtpuow cicevexOivar TEXvy. 
Actual bribery is moreover mentioned by Dio Chrysost. Or. vii. 
p. 272: cal vj Ala dpyvplov ordlovrog Kar’ ddéiyov obd' sig Tove 
ray wapGévuy KoAroug povouc, aX’ sig re unrépwy, Kal TpodGy, Kal 
ralaywyay, Kat GhAwy woAdGy Kal cah@y dwpwr rHy pév xptoa 
eiovdyrwy dua rev oTeyay, EaTt 0 ov davepds Kar avrdg Tov TiC 
kAvoiag. There was a special law directed against rpoaywyeia, 
which appears to have been extensively carried on by persons 
who made it a “regular profession. See Anaxandrides, apud 
Stob. Zit. xvii. 1. The main passage about the zpoaywyol is 
in dischines, in Timarch.p.177: cat rove tpoaywyovs ypageobae 
Kedgver, Kav GdX@ot, Oavdrw Cnty, dre rOv éapaprdvey, éribu- 
pourrwy, éxvovrvruy kal aloxuvouérwr ddAjAae éevruyyavey, adbrot 
rhy dvaldeay wapacyérrec éxl pioOo TO wpdypa ele duarepay Kat 
Adyor karéornoay, Cf. Lb. p. 40; Xenoph. Symp. 4, 61; Plato, 
Theat. p. 150. These people not only arranged assignations, 
‘but also offered their own abodes as places of rendezvous. 
Hence dywycia (xpoaywyeia?) are mentioned among places of 
evil repute by Pollux, ix. 48. And probably the parpvAcia were 
not very different. Cf Id. vii. 201. Such was the house of 
Orsilochos. Aristoph. Lysisir. 725. These things were occasion- 
ally dene without any attempt at concealment, as we see from 
Demosth. in Steph. i. p.1125: rivoc yuvaitxa dépOapea, dorep 
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ou mpoc rodXaig DArae ravrny, YO priya wxocduncey 6 Oeoic 
éxOode otrog mAnatoy Tov rie deorolyne cynrdwKwe wréov He rd~ 
Aavra dbo; Kal ob« yobdvero, dre obyi rod radov jurnuetoy Eorar 
TO olkoddpnpa, rowovrov Ov, ddA Tig adiKiac, F Kal 7d dripa 
Holknkey éxelyn dua rovrov. The husband was not always entirely 
ignorant of what was going on; and sometimes a pretty. woman 
was even married by way of speculation. See Demosth. in 
Newer. pp. 1858, 1867; cf. Plutarch, de Aud. Poet. 8. 

The law left the punishment of the adulterer to the injured 
husband, who was allowed to kill the offender if caught in the” 
act. Lysias, de Cede Hratosth. p. 31: duappndny eipnrar rotrov pu) 
Karayeyvioxey pdvov, oc ay ént ddpapre TH éxvTov porydy AaBoy 
ravrny tiv ryuwpiay momjonrat. Of. Demosth. in Aristocr. p. 
637; Plutarch, Sol. 23. This law has been only partially pre- 
served, though we are probably acquainted with its most im- 
portant provisions. Thus we have a few words of it in Lucian, 
Eunuch. 10: cai povyde éddw wore, we 6 dkwv dnotv, dpbpa ev 
dipApore Zxwy, A more important fragment, which refers to the 
punishment inflicted on the woman, may be found in Demosthenes, 
in Newer. p. 1874: "Emedir d@ Edn tov pocxorv, po} ebéorw ro 
EXdvre ouvotcety tH) yuvaci. sav dé ovvorKi, diripog ora. ponds TH 
yuvacct céorw siorévar sig re tepa Ta Onporedij, Ep’ H Av poryog AAO. 
gay O& slog, vyrowwel wacyérw, O,7e dv waoxn, TARY Oavarov. 
See also Jb. p. 1867: dav 38 ddEy poryds eivat, rapadodrar abrov 
‘Kedeber rove éyyunrag rd édévrt. ert, dé rod ducacrnpiov dvev 
eyyepidiov yphobae d,re Gv BovrnOH, do poryp ovrt. See also a 
fragment of Menander (p. 130, Mein) : 

Od fort motxod mpayia TiLoreooy. 

Gavdrou ydp éorw eyiov. . 
This personal revenge was legally sanctioned in many other states 
besides Athens. See Xenoph. Hier. 3, 3: pidrove your rove poexove 
vopiZover wo\Aal r&yv wodewv wyrowd croKreivery, Plato also 
permits it to its fullest extent in his ideal state. Leg. ix. p. 874. 
On the other hand, after time for calm reflection had intervened, 
it was not allowable to kill the culprit; but corporal chastisement 
and the notorious pagarisworg were even then permitted, Ari- 
stoph. Wud. 1083; Schol. ad Plut. 168, Sometimes a consider- 
able sum of money was paid to escape a worse fate. ysias, 
de Cede Eratosth. p. 28; Demosth. in Neer. p. 1867. 
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The wife was made infamous, as we see from the fragment of 
the law quoted above. A more detailed account is given by 
Aischines tz Timarch. 176: my yap yuvaixa, ép’ H av GAG porxoc, 
ote é@ xoopeioOat, obde sig ra Enporedi iepa elorevar, tva py rae 
ivapaprhrous TGy yuratkioy dvapeyvupern dvadbeipy’ gay 6? eiain 
i) Koopirat, roy évrvydvra Kedever Karaponyvivar ra iwaria Kel 
rov kéopor apapetobat, kat romrecy, sipydusvov Oavarov Kal rot 
dvamnoov movjoa The adulteress was never punished with 

death; and Heliodorus makes a mistake when he supposes this 
possible at Athens. See thiop.i.11. The man who received 
her to wife was also punished with atimia. 

A peculiar penalty was inflicted on the adulteress at Cyme, 
according to Plutarch, Quest. Grec. 2. He tells us that the 
woman, after having been set up ona stone in the forum, was 
then mounted on an ass, and having been led round the town, 
was brought back to the stone: cat rd Aowrdy dripoy duaredeir, 
"OvoBdriy mposayopevouérny. Of. Allian, Var. Hist. xii, 12: 
Ore év Kpgry ev Doprivn pocxog ddove ipyero émi rag dpxas Kat 
ésregavouro épiw edeyyGeic, See also id. xiii. 24: Zarevxog 6 
Aoxpav vopobérne mpocérate rdv porydy Gddvra éxxdrreoGar rove 
ép9arpotc. Cf. the law of Charondas, apud Stob. Zit. xliv. 40. 

In all these cases the law commanded the marriage to be 
annulled. Separations were also of frequent occurrence, though 
unaccompanied by any formalities. The husband rejects the wife, 
éxméumec; or the wife lea?es the husband, droAeiwe. The pro- 
cedure in this latter case has been discussed in a most satisfactory 
manner by Meier and Schémann, Att. Proc. p. 418. It may be 
questioned, however, whether the husband could send back his 
wife to her former xtéproc, against her will, at least without some 
special reason. ‘The theoretical recommendations of Plato, Leg. 
vi. p. 784, and xi. p. 930, will of course prove nothing as to the 
actual state of the case. See however a fragment of Amphis, ap. 
Athen, xiii. p. 559; 

| Elz’ ob yuvounds ear etvoindrepov 
yoperhs éralpa ; morav ye ral wad’ exdrws, 


q nev vou yap Katadpovoto’ evdov méver, 
H 8 ofSer Sri } rots rpdrocs avyreos 


tvpwrds dori, } mpbs dAAoy amrréov. 


Hence it would appear that there were some legal restrictions on 
| kK 
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the husband’s arbitrary power in getting rid of his wife. It is 
clear that barrenness was a frequent cause of separation, for we 
are told by Dio Chrysostom, Or. xv. p. 447, that childless women 
often procured supposititious children: Povdopéry _caracyeiv 
ixdorn tov &vépa tov éavrijc. However, the éxmeuiec and 
amdderig were always held more or less disgraceful for the 
woman, as we see from a fragment of Anaxandrides, apud Stob. 
Tit. xxiii. 1. -The simple daédeufre is occasionally viewed with 
more indifference, as in Terence, Andr. iii. 3, 35, where the, 
lady, it seems, is to be taken on trial. So too the story told of 
the cynic Crates by Diogenes Laertius, vi. 95: cai Ovyarép’ 
"Edwxe paOnraic abrov, éxelvore ext weipg dove rprdxovd? iugpac. 


me, 
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Noru.—The Index has been arranged according to the English alphabet ; ie. 
x under C, # under E, @ under O, @ and ~ under P, and @ under T, - 


Abacus, 232 Altar in the aur, 254 
aBdicov, dice-board, 355° Gpopyds, 432 
” Abuse, terms of, 40, 2. 42 éumrexévyn or dumexdviov, 428 

axirwr, 299; 417, 418 duplSovaa, 360 
Actors, treatment of, 411 =e dudidpdusa, 217, 218 
Adonis, festival of, when celebrated, 58, | GupOdAapos, 254; 266 

m. 3k auido xaros, 415 
Adultery, 494 ; how punished, 496 Amulets, 191, 2. 32 
Advertising, methods of, 197, 2. 4 Amusements at the Symposia, 344 
Asop, fables of, 225 dvaBabuol, 260; 267 
dyautou, apvyaulou, Kaxoyaulov vduor, | avaBorAh, 419 

475; 477 dwarynderbour, @&  adydynns mivew, 
&yamor, very numerous, 475 343 
ayabod Saluoves, libation, 329 dvaxadumrhpia, 489 
&yxouo'a, 174, n. 42 avalhuara, 70, n. 28 
ayopd, dpxata, 277 avabécbat thy Vipov, 353 
—— TAjfovea, 278 Ancestry, pride of, 7, m. 14 
—a—— yuvaurela, 287 avopeineAay, 175, 2. 42 
dryooatos, 283 Andronitis, 252, sqq. 
ayopavduor, 291 avdpaives, 265 
dyopas didAvois, 278 * Animals, names of, used as terms of 
ayoparrhs, 287; 864 abuse, 40, 2. 42 
Aryureds, 260 dvbeun, a dance, 108, 2. 23 
ayuprat, 144, m. 20 avOpdnia, 140, m 11; 271 
aiviypora, 97, sqq.; 348 avurodyolu, 445 
"Akk® and “AAgura, 224 Garavrra, 489 
BeAnros, 815 darerevbepor, 372 
ardrovbor, 821 :.407 apprris, 324 
&xpdrioua, 312 apvat, 324 
Exparos oivos, never drunk, 337 amvevori, or &uvorrl rive, 8438 
axpddpua, 331 anddeo nos, 427 
axpobdpat, 105, n. 26 awodurhpiov in the baths, 149, x. 23 
aurdcew, 815 aardvenlis avipes, 497 
dAeirTjpiov, 149, 2. 23 | aroudrrecOat, dropaySarle, 321 
drevpa, 323 drovilev, 318 
dArckipdpuana, 144, 2.20; 382 arovhparbar, 329 
dardvies, 323 dmoppddes fyuépar, 400 

» YAgura 323 drotpomiacuds, 184, m 4 
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Apparitions, fear of, 164,7. 16 | 

Apples, bitten, a declaration of love, 
192, n. 36 

Apple-pips, used as a love-oracle, 190, 
nm. 30 

Applause in the theatres, 410 

apxirécrav, 408 

tpxav (Barireds) rijs éoews, 841 

apddviov, Haros dorpaxov, 164, m. 15; 
387 _ 

dpyup.oy rl Bdnror, 292 

apyupaévnrat, 358 

&piorov, 312, 313 

Arithmetic, how taught, 232; use of 
Whol, id. 

dpkreverbat, 483 

dpriathes, 354 

Artisans, social position of, 85, 2. 17 

apromm@aises, 289; 323 

dpbraiva or apvBaddres, in the baths, 
151, 2. 23 

Asbestos, 342; 439 

tisBoros, 174, n. 42 

dor ivrys, 139, 2. 8 

domaverbat, 142, 2.18 

dorpayadiopés, 354 

Athens, compared to a courtesan by 
Isocrates, 14, 7%. 29; Aristotle’s opi- 
nion of, 15, 2. 30; character of its 
inhabitants, 2b. 

OAnrinh, 295 

Attendance at table, 321 

avrcios Obpa, 253 

avrn, 253; 265; in the Gymnasia, 304 

atAnrpides at the symposia, 245; 344 

avrds. See Flute 

avreméyyeAron, avrdéucrot, 315, 316 

abdis Body (da capo), 411 

abrdxOoves, 16, a. 30 

avrdypada, 276 

abrdékpas, 3388 

abrom@Asu, 280 


Baraveta, 147, n. 28 
BaravewnrAdrrat, 149, 2. 23 
Barareds, 146, 2. %8 
BarrigecGar, 105, a, 26 


Bacivebs at the symposia, 341 

Baths amongst the Greeks, 147, ». 28; 
public and private, db.; usual pay- 
ments, 148; arrangement of the 
baths, 2b.; vapour bath, 149; baths 
for women, 150; hour of bathing, 
151; marrjage-bath, 483 

Babpar, in schools, 230 

Barpadxois oivoxoeiy, ENR 

Bavradhuora, 222 

Baviides, 451 

Beard, 457, sqq.; considered a digni. 
fied ornament, 457; fashion of shay. 
ing introduced by Alexander, 7.; 
sophists continued to wear. it long, 
458 

Beds and bedsteads, different parts fully 
described, 186, 7. 8; beds of the poor 
139 

Betrothal, 479 

AtBala, book-market, 273 

BiBrroypdpos and BiBAor@Ays, 278 

BiBAos, Nile-paper, 162, . 12 

Bigamy, 474 

Birds taught to talk, 77, 2 5 

Black, usual colour of rnourning, 399 

Bradrat or BAauria, 450 

Bréwew viru, xdpdaua, or dplyavoy, 
63,7. 7 ' 

Blind-man’s buff, 224 

Beeotians, woAupdryot, 311; 93, n. 9 

BouBirwa, 433 

Books confiscated and burnt, 52, ». 28 

Bookselling, 272, sqq.; book-trade ex- 
isted in Alexander’s time, 273 

BovAlpou eéracis, 368 

Boys, when sent to school, 227; their 
behaviour abroad, 237; presence at 
meals, 317; 237: in the gymnasia, 
805, sqq.3 in the theatre, 406; ordi- 
nary dress, 420 | 

Branding slaves, 370 

Bread, sale of, 289; 323 

Bridal bath, 483 

Bride, dorh, 477; fetched *y bride 
groom in a carriage, 485; how at- 
tired, 486 
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BplkeAor, popuodruxeia, 225 

Bpbros, 334 

Burials, 383, sqq.3 duty of sepulture 
considered very holy, 384; order of 
funeral ceremonies, 385, sqq.; dis- 
cussion as to whether the corpse 
was buried or burnt, 390; coffins, 
392; tombs, 393, 894.3 inscriptions, 
396; funeral feast, 397; mourning 
dresses, 399; cases in which burial 
was omitted, 401 

Burning and burying practised simul- 
taneously, 390, sqq. 

Byssus, whether flax or cotton, 430; 
yellow byssus, 431; Elean, <2. 


Caps, 141, m. 17; 445 

Carriages of the Greeks, 2, 2 6; not 
common, thought a mark of effemi- 
nacy, 126, n. 26; carriage used for 
fetching bride, 485; its axle burnt, 
486 

Ceiling ornaments, 268 

Celibacy, prevalence of, 475 

xaipe, 142, rn, 18 

XaAKH via, blind-man’s buff, 224 

xadeio pss, 75, % 4: 351 

xawedyn, OF sv auteies. 139,” 8 

Chaplets, handed round at the con- 
clusion of the meal, 329; 94, %. 10; 
generally made of myrtle, 10.3 fa- 
vourite flowers for, 75.; occasionally 
worn on the breast, 104, ~. 25; sold 
in market, 289; 61, m3; worn at 
weddings, 487 

xdpaé, used in playing the cottabos, 349 

xepTns, single leaf of paper, 162, 
n.12; 273 

Cheese, celebrated kinds of, 331 

xepduatpov, 321 

xXeipdoromor and xeiporduot, 102, 2. 28 

xnviokos of a ship, 112, 2. 4 

xéprep, 320 

Chimneys, 271 

Chiton gf the men, 413, sqq.; Doric 

‘and Tonic varieties, 414; 421, 422; 
worn without any under garment, 


416; chiton of the women, 298; 421 
428; how put on, 425 

xray idiudosyonos and érepoude 
oxaros, 415 

dacbs, or dudluaddros, 429 

Karaorintos, +40) 

——— dpborrdiios, 427 

—— oxtords, 421; 427 

oroAibwrds, 427 

ouprés, 427 ° 

Xiréviov, 428 

xtrovionos, 417 

xAaive and xAavis, 421; 430 

Chlamys, 420, 421 

xoal, 400 

Kot, 369 

x@por on the KAivy, 318; squares on 
the board for wrerrela, 353 

xopdal, 8323 

Xpucdéynrot, 358 

xorpa, crockery-mart, 290 

Citrons placed amongst clothes, 206, 
n. 16 

Cleonz, 1, 2. 1 

Coin robes, 434 

Cock-fighting, 77, n. 6; 239 

Coffins, materials and form, 392 

Coining, capital offence, 292 

Coins, current, 291 

Colours of dresses, 434, sqq. 

Commerce, 26; 277; 281; 291 

Consanguinity no bar to marriage, 478 

Corinth, its situation favourable to com- 
merce, 22, 2. 1 | 

Cork, used for soles of sandals, 447 ; 
452 

Cottabos, 349 

Cotton, date of its introduction, 43] 

Cradles, 221 

Crying goods for sale, 284; things lost 
or stolen, 197, n. 4 

Curiosities, collections of, 52, », 29 














dades vuudinal, 486 

datres, 314 

Savden, 6Bords vexpod, B85 

Dancing amongst the Greeks, very 


expressive, 102, m. 23; not consi- 
dered a dignified amusement, 103 

BavelCew er) oduari, 360 

Actypa, 43, 2.23 284 

Selyuara, samples, 283 

deirvoy, 312; usual hour of, 313; 211, 
n. 3 

arb omuptdos, 815 

Sexarnyy Qvew or éoriiv, 219 

SeArot, 162, 2 127 

Snusoupyds, 488 

d7jmos of Athens, 17, . 80 

dépaia, given to children as yvwpl- 
oMara, 222 

despuere morbos, 132, 2”. 3 

Sevrepar rpdmrela, 326; 330 

Sevrepoyapuodyres ob peTyecay Thy 
voppny, 486 

Siorypapmionds, B53 

Stapavn efuara, 434 

Sialeuara, 409 

didacrareia, 306 

ifjpes, Uwepgov, 266 

Dionysia, 178, 2 1; 179, 2. 5 

BipOépa, 442 

SirAots, Sirdotdiov, 425 

Dissection, 380 

- Divorce, 497 

- Doctors, 374, sqq.; their position in 
Greece better than at Rome, 375; 
conditions on which they were per- 
mitted by the state to practise, 376; 
salaried by the state, 377; their 
fees, ib.; made up their own medi- 
cines, 378; slave-doctors, 379 

Dogs, various breeds of, 76, 2. 5; lap- 
dogs, 4b.; house-dogs, 261 

Doors of houses,257; 260; 265; 269; 
did not ordinarily open towards the 
street, 260; 269; probably not 
locked by day, 269; 54, n. 32 

Dolis, 223 

Swudria, 265 

SooidAwrar, 358 

Swpidtew, 298 

Sépmov, 312 

Jourdpuat, 365 
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SovrAos. See Slaves 

Dowries, 480; when first usual, & 
Solon’s law on the subject, 481 

Dreams, interpretation of, 134, 2. 4 

Dress of the men, 413, sqq.; of the 
slaves, 416; of the boys, 420; of 
the women, 421, sqq3 materials 
used, 429; colours, 434; at wed- 
dings, 486 

Drinking vessels, forms of, 106, 31; 
materials of, 145, n. 22 

Spatrai, 391 

Spopidudiov Fuap, 217 

Spudaxrot, 260 


Earrings, 200, 2. 6 

Education, 217, sqq.; conducted by a 
pedagogue, 226; at school, 227 ; 
principal studies, 231; reading and 
writing, 232; music, 233; vacations, 
234; education of the girls, 236; 
education at Sparta, 239 

éyxouea, pigment, 174, . 42 

éyxutpionés, 195, nm. b 

eyyonos, 479 

&yxunaoy, 426; 440 | 

elpnv, 239 

eis Bwp, or cis Téppay ypdpew, 196, 
n. 3. . 

elogépe and dape tas rpardlas, 
326 

exmemis yuvauds, 497 

éxqupd, 389 

éxOeois maidwy, 218 

ék Tpiddov, proverb, 231 

eAAUxviov, 157, 2. 5 

éuBddes, 449 

Emancipation of slaves, 372 

éurropia, Eumopos, 280; 283 

*Emarovo'a, 224 

evaylouara, evaryiler, 400 

évara, 898 

évdotva, 269 

evopouldes, men’s shoes, 450 

évdduara, 413 

évijAara, of the bed, 136, n. 8 

évevvaioy, 138, 2. 8 
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yrds Thy xXelpa ever, 419 

én aykavos Semveiv, 319 

éravala juépa, 489 

émeveryiceiv Sdpu, 402 

Ephebi, 339; in the gymnasia, 305 

Edéoia yeduuara, 144, nm. 20; 191, 
nm 32 - 

éperAnvoacba, 269 

épeorpts, 441 

émiBarevew, 111, 2 2 

émBanuara, 418; of the women, 428 

érixopia Oduara, 332 

emidétia, 343 . 

ém) Skid, dvabarrco bat, 418 

ém) dierés nBHo aL, 239 

émiddpmia, or emlderva, 331 

erixAwrpov, 136, 2. 8 

érfAourpor, bathing fee, 148, x. 23 

éxtracra, 330 

émonuatverv, 410 

émoxudlcew, 888 

émirnacripes on the doors, 54, 2. 32; 
369 

Epithalamium, 489 

érlOyua, 895 

éxtrpotos, 863 

érwdal, 382 

exwpuls, 425 

épavos, 40, n. 40; B15 

eovyacrhpia, iarpeia, 378 

wopveia, 283; 244 

* emmemee CUKOPAVTOY, 44, 2. 6 

épydterOar Te capori, or ad? wpus, 
244 

erxdpa, an ordeal, 184, 2, 12; a brazier, 
271 

eobres Mydixal, 433 

evroo puta, 236 

civ}, 136, 2. 8 

eb mpdrrew, greeting, 142, n. 18 

Eunuchs, 865; 471 

Euripides, a pucoyévns, 463 

Exposure of children, 218 

éfé5pac in the house, 265; in the 
‘gymnasium, 303 

etwuls, 415 

Eyetrows, painted, 174, =. 42 
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Fairs, annual, 292 

Fastenings to doors, 270 

Fees of schoolmasters, 230 ; of Sophists 
and Rhetoricians, 235; of physicians 
377 

Feet washed before meals, 818, 819 

Felt socks, 451 

Fish, not’ mentioned as an article of 
diet in Homer, 328; various sorts, 
324 ’ 

Fishmongers and fishmarket, 288 

Floors in dwelling-kouses, 268 

Flute, disuse of, 234; at the aympowia 
330; 344 

Forgery of seals, 159, 2. 6 

Forks, not used, 320 

Freed-men, 169, n. 29; 372 

Frigidarium, 303 

Fullers’ earth, 151, 2. 23 

Funeral procession, 889 

Funeral feast, 397 

Funeral sacrifices, 398 

Furs, not worn, 434 


Games, 348, sqq.; the two sorts of 
cottabos, 349; other games of skill, 
351; games depending on chance, 
354; games of children, 222 

youeTh, 474 

yapos, 487 

Gardening, art of, neglected by the 
Greeks, 208, n. 9 

Garlands worn across the breast, 275 

yetorrodio para, 267 

yeaAwrorotol, 92,n. § 

*yévetov, beard, 457 

yevéota, 400 

vyevébAra, 314 

yéBpa, in the market-place, 286 

Girdle worn by women, 427 

Girls not sent to school, 236 

Glass, invention of, 145, 2. 22; vessels 
of, 1B. 

yAGooa, ligula, 320 

Gnomon, 210, 2. 3; 313 

-wwplepera of exposed children, 222 

*yonreta, 881 
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ypdupora, 231; comprehended reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, 232 

ypoumorecov, 162, n. 12 

ypoppatlSiov, bill of fare, 322 

ypaay uvOor, 225 

ypadiy BBpews, 366 

ypapeiov, 163, 2 13 

Grave-clothes, white, 385 

Graves, 392 

' ypigot, 97, sqq.; 348 

yuuvos, of those wearing the chiton, 
243; 298 

yiurwots mapOévwy in Sparta, 297 

yuvoKela ayopd, 287 

“yuvaikovéuot, 468 

Gyinnasia, 293, sqq.; condemned by 
the Romans, 293; distinction be- 
tween gymnasium and palestra, 294; 
not frequented by women in most of 
the Greek states, 296; Spartan 


virgins allowed to contend in them, 


297; plan of a gymnasium, 300; 
uften visited by old men for exercise, 
308; were favourite resorts of sophists 
and rhetoricians, 309 
Gymnastics of the women, 297, sqq. 
Gynzxconitis, not generally above stairs, 
7 255, 256; usually lay behind the 
+ andronitis, 258 


aBpa, 364 

aiveaKouplat, 400 

Hair, 453, sqq.; how worn at Sparta, 
454; first cut at Athens on entering 
the age of an ephebus, 454: dyed, 
456; how worn by the women, 459; 
cut off as a sign of grief, 398 

res Hove pévot, 330 

d&AGy Kowwvelv, 7, 2. 13 

dpatis, go-cart, 222 

amhat, shoes, 449 

Hats, 443 

Head-coverings of the men, 442, sqq.; 
their colour, 444; of the women, 460 

HAvorpériov, sun-dial, 211, 2. 3 

éAcextraves, 414 

nurdirrotoroay, 425 


nutavydos, form of dolls, 223 

éewnua otvou, 336 

‘Epyob paBdiorv, 49, ». 18 

npea, 394 

égriardpioy, 965 hy 

érepoudovaros, 415 

Heteersa, 241, sqq.; classification of, 
243; very numerous at Corinth, 245; 
their mode of life, 247: sums de- 
manded by them, 248 ; their social 
position, 26, ; epithets applied to them, 
249; did not wear distinctive dresses, 
2b.; presenee at the theatre, 405 

fepa, warp@a, Sacraria in private houses, 
254 . 

Hierodule of Aphrodite at Corinth, 24, 
m7; 246 

imavrevryyds, 851 

iuarioxAémrat in the baths, 149, 2. 23 

indriov,418; 428 

650) ArOdorpwro:, 285 

Homer, taught in schools, 233; 273 

duounrpot not allowed to marry, 478 

Horse-shoes, 20, 2. 34 

Horses, breeds of, 76, . 5; prices, and 
favourite colours, 25. ' 

Hospitality, 27,2. 14; 48, 2.17 

House, the Grecian, 251, sqq. ; changes 
subsequent to the time of Homer, 
252; Vitruvius’ account of, 252, sqq.; 
mostly faced thesouth, 259; plan of 
a large one, 263 

House-doors, 260; usually opened in- 
wards, 269; mode of locking, 270 

baros dpwpuyuévyn, 145, 2. 2% 

Bdwp 8pxiov, 184, n. 12 

——— KaTda xeipds, 320 

WdpoBapés, 439 

bspopdpos, 364. 

Umabpov, 253 

owrhyy, 457 

breppov, 255; 266 

brnpérat, in the theatre, 409 

SroPdArcoOa maidas, 219 

brodjuara, 445, sqq.; of animas, 20, 
nm. $4 

brorvey, 318 
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imdorarov, 148, 2. 23 
brodupibes, 104, 25 


larpareimrrat, 381 

larpeioy, 378 

iarpeverOar Kore yodumara, 375 

Ice-houses, 337 

60s, ix@vorwAtris, fish-market, 288 

terivos, 11, 2. 19 

Imprecations on tombstones, 396 

Ink, 162, 2. 13 

Inns, 27, 2 14 

Inscriptions on tombs, 396 |, 

Inscriptions on houses, 261 

Interment, and cremation, neither ex- 
elusively practised, 390, sqq. 

Introduction, letters of, 48, ». 15 

imvoréBns, 337 

irxddes, 331 

toov tow, 838 

Ivory baskets, 92, 2. 7 


» 


Jewellery worn by women, 200, 2. 6 


KdAamot ypabets, 162, 2. 13 

kaAdrous, a last, 447 

KaA@s exe (voootryr:), 142, 2. 18 

Kavdjra, 156, n. 5 

dvOapos, 106, n. 31 

kam nAeia, considered disreputble places, 
281 

kdarnaol, 280 

karvoddxn, not a regular chimney, 271 

KopBariwat, 450 

Kapxnowuy, 106, n. 31 

Kapivat, hired mourners, 389 

Kdpva, 331 

KaraBouKarnores, 222 

KaradAayh, Ké6AAuBos, agio, 291 

KaraAtoas, inns, 27, 7. 14 

karéoreyor Spduoi, 308 

Kararoyal, reprises, 409 

keraytonara vewvhray, 368 ; at wed- 
dings, 487 

karravycbryte, 27, % 14 

karevdnn, 442 

 Karopurrey, 391 


karruua, 452 

kavola, 448 

KavoTpov, 392 

xeiperOat en) mévOe, 398 

Ketpia, 137, n. 8 

Kexpvparos, 460 

KéAevona, 109, n. | 

KeAevorns, 109, 2. 1 

knmake, Opa, 265 

kepdueta, 145, 2,-22 

képas, drinking-horn, 106, 2. 31 

KepauvwOevres, how buried, 401 

KnpowAdorns, KnpoTAagriKh, 223; 52 
nm. 31 

KixAat, 329 

Kiuwdia i, fullers’ earth, 151, 2. 23 

Kiely Toy ag’ lepas, 852 

Kloves, 895 

KAetddpa, 212, 2, 4 

KAmartdes, 93, n. 8 

KAivoaL, at meals, 318 

KAtvn, 126, n. 8; 290 

for a corpse, 387 

KAowds, 370 

Kvaevey, or yrapevterr, 205,n 15 

Kvépadror, 187, ». 8 

Knives, not used at meals, 320 

koxAwpuxov, 320 

Kwdera, 212,02. 4 

Kodi, on the beds, 138, m8; 442 

Koyxn, 159, 2. 7 

Kour@ves, 265 

KéAakes, 92, 2.8 

rodaxldes, 93, 2. 8 

KoAwvirns, 378 

KéATOS, 427 

Kouporpiat, lady's maids, 364 

kovia, 151, n. 23 

xoviausa, 268 

Kovroropla, 1, n. 2 

xommartas, 76,2. 5 

Kérrew Thy Gdpay, Kpovelw, and Kporety, 
in opposition to Popeiy, 54, m. 32; 
269 . 

képat, dolls, 223 

Képaé, door-knocker, 52, . $2 

KopwGia xépn, 246 
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cop Oiler Gar, 246 

KoporAdOot, KopoTAdo Tat, 223 

edOopvos, 451 

cortaBeiov, 850 

xétraBos karaxrés, 349 
—— 6 dtuBdderv, 350 

koupeia, 279; 455 

xoupeds, 455 

«peBBaros, 139, 2. 8 

Kpdvecoy at Corinth, 24, . 6 

Kpacrhpia, 186, 2.8 

Kparhp, 338 

Kpetocoy d8dvai, 358 

Kpnmis, 447, 448 

Kpokwrds, 438 

Kpduvov, 323 

Kpoocol, fringes, 440 

KtauoL, 323 

xvados, 341 

«uBeia, 854 

kufeia, gambling-houses, 355 

xuBioréy els waxalpas, 186, 2.17 

KuBiorijpes, 101, ”, 22; 186, 2. 17 

KUKAoL, 285; 359 

KuAurlSes, 878 

KUME, 106, m. 81 

Kuvy, 4438 

Be ald 370 


Labella, 395 

AaKowrinat, 449 

AaKkwviCer, Aakwmoral, 63, 2.8; 419 

Aduia, 224 

Lamps, 156, 2. 5 

Landscape-painting, negleet of, 46, . 11 

Lanterns, 153, 2. 1 

Adpvares kumaplooiwas; 392 

Adrat, or Aardyn, 351 

Leathern chitons, 434 

Ajdiav, or Anddpiov, 430 

Aecroupyiat, 70, 2. 23 

_ AgKiPowwAses, 287 

éxeBos, sold in the market, 61, 2. 2 

Ankudos vexpor, 887; 396 

Anvol, $91, 396 

Letters surreptitiously opened, . 160, 
n.9 


Aeukh Hudoa, 143, m 19 

Libraries, 272, sqq.; their existence 
in early times doubtful, 273; public 
libraries, 275 

AlBus, 484  ° 

Lighting, methods of, 153, m. 1; 156, 
n. 5 

Lightning, burial of persons killed by, 
401 

Links carried in the streets, 153, . 1 

Litters, the use of, 124, 2. 29 

Loadstune, 129, 2. 29 

Awroddrqu, 154, n. 2 

Aauripes, 148, n. 23 

AouTpoy vupindy, 483 

Aovrpuddpos, 484 

Love-matches, 473; 477 

Auxvlev, 157, . 5; for the cottabos 
350 

Avxvos, 156, 2. 5 

Auvpa and Kiddpa, 234 


Baxalpas kwramrlvew, 186, 2. 20 

Karyeipeta, 290 

poyerting, 381 

Baryyavelo, 881 

Magic arts, 192, n. 35; 382 

MaAaXN, 323 

uddrOn, 162,712 | 

Maidens, “presence of, at the Olympic 
games, 296; at gymnastic exercises 
in Sparta, 297 

Malt liquors, 334 

Manumission of slaves, 372; 169, 2. 29 

Market-place, 277, sqq.; topography 
of, 278; when most frequented, <b.; 
used as a lounging-place, 279; the 
KUKAOL, 285; fish-market, 288 

Marriage, 473, sqq.; regarded as a 
duty, 475; between relatives, 477; 
usual age, 478; dowry, 480; usual , 
time of year, 482; preliminary so- 
Jemnities, 7.5; marriage-bath, 483: 
fetching home the bride, 485; 
inarriage-feast, 488 

paca, 322 

Meals, 310, sqq; different at different 
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periods and in diffeyent states, 311; 
three daily meals, 312; the derrvoy, 
313; practice of reclining at meals, 
817; ablutions before and after, 318; 
320; 329; no table-cloth used, 321; 
attendance at table, 2b,; number of 
courses, 325; the dessert, 331 

Median garments, 433 

Medicine, state of, 381 

péerav, ink, 162, 2. 13; pigment for 
the eyebrows, 174, n. 42 

peravoddxov, 162. 2. 18 

peAtrovrra, 386 

Mensa, 395 

Behvurpa, or o@orpa, 197, 2 4 

Mefchants and dealers, various classes 
of, 280 

mepldes, 314 

peraBAntinh, 280 

merdvmwrpov, 329 

méravaos and péoavdos Otpa, 257 ; 
265 

Kéraga, 433 

pucBapvia, 280 

pigOwrol, 378 

pirpa, 427; 461 

pvhucra, wrvnusia, 398 

pdva, kal Curyd, 354, 

Money lent on pledges, 122, n. 21 

Monkeys, kept as pets, 77,3. 5; taught 
to dance, 187, . 24 

povoxitwv, 417, 418 

povoreApua, 449 
Monopolies, 284 

 Mopud, woppodrvkeia, 225 

Mourning, duration of, 398; im what it 
consisted, 7.; mourning garments, 
399 

Mouceia, school-festival, 234 

Mules, use of, 127, n. 26 

Music, study of, 233 

wtorrak, 457 

 puorlan, moarpoy, 320 
pd0o ypaay Kal rir8@y, 225 
Mprtle-market, 289; 94, a. 10 


volSio, 394 
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Nails worn in shoes, 452. 

Names of children, when given, 219 

vavaov, 885 

Negro slaves, 365 

vexpobamrat, 389 

vexvowa, 400 

véot, took no part in public affairs, 237 ; 
their pursuits and amusements, 74, 
nm. 1; 76,2. 5; 239 

veupdomacra, .Marionettes, 185, 
15 

Nicknames, 40, 2. 42; 220; of hetere, 
249 

Night-lights, use of, 35, ». 28 

vuenrhpia, 314 

virpov, 151, n. 238 

Nudity in the gymnasia, 298 

vunoaryaryds, 486 

voudat, dolls, 223 

Nurses, were often free women, 22i; 
Spartan nurses, 76. ae 


Oaths, frequent in conversation, 82, 
n. 12 

éPerionoddynor, 157, 2. 5 

6Bords vexpod, 885 

6Bodoordrat, 71,7. 25 

&xGo0:Bo, 440 

oikjwata, wopveia, 244 

olkot TplkAuvor, ExraxAwot, 268 

oixovduos, 364 

oixdrpiBes, oixorpiBasoi, 360 

Oivorhpia, 454 

oivoxéy, 341 : 

vivoxdot, 342 

oivormans, 284 

ctv tov alvoy é€edratvev, 105 
29 

olvos. See Wine, 

olvotrta, 322 

Olympian games, presence of women at, 
296 

dveipdrodot, dverpoxplrat,133, 7. 4, 

épGaApods of a ship, 111, ». 2 

dpbarpds Baonavos, 189, n. 28 

Swov, fish-market, 288 

érrd. Kapua, 331 
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Ordeals, 183, 2. 12 

bpryavos, 387 

Ornaments worn by women, 
n. & 

dptuyoxotia, 71, 2. 6 


200, 


maxes, 295 

madayeyetov, school-room, 226 

nadaywyev cuundcior, 341 

madarywyos, 226 

maiSela, 217, sqq. 

modépws, pigments, 174, n. 42 

-watdtoy and maddpiov, 222 

mordiorela, Topveta, 244 

madovduot, 225; 229 

" mwatdororeto Oat yrnrlws, 474 

modratorpa, 294 

wadryKamnarat, 280 

waAdiuynorov, 162, 2. 12 

wakrankyQ, 860; 478, 474 

Palm-wine, 334 

wavSoxle, despised, 28, . 14 

wavdoxeoy, 27, n. 14 

mavnyupers, 292 

Paper of the ancients, 161 ». 12; its 
price, 162 

manos, 457 

Papyrus, 162, 2, 12 

mapaxapdrrey, 292 

mapaxurat, 151, m. 23 

napaueros, ring-finger, 200, 2. 6 

mapdvuppos, or wdpoxos, 210, n. 2; 
485 

nmaparynxy, 440 

ropameracuara, 269 

mapconuov, 110, n. 2 

Parasites, three classes of, 92, 7. 8 

Parasols, 125, n. 24 

raparras, macras, mpoords, 254, 266 

mopbévot KardkAeoro, and Garapeud- 
eevee, 465+ 

Tapupat, 440 

Pansage-money, 43, 1. 1 

Passports, 9, 2. 17 

warpddev ovoudterOat, 29 

Patterns of dresses, 439, ne 

Pavement of the streets, 285 
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wédat, 369 ; 

méupora, 438 

wevrardicew, 854 

méwhos, 428 

aepiBapls, 451 — 

weptBaAhuara, 415; 418 

aeplSerrvoyv, 397 

mepidepara of the children, 909 

mepioépatov, collar, 370 

wepikabaprinpia, 882 

weplreuna, 437 

meplynoa, 440 

meplronot,.154, n. 2; 239 

Peristyle of the house, 253 

weplCaa, 427 

mepovatpis, 428 

Tlepowd, 450 

weogol, invention of, 353 

wéracos, 443 

werreia, the two kinds of, 352 

metal, 439 

poids, 436 

parai, 323 

gavot, torches, 153, 2. 1 

gapparela, 381 

gapuaxol, 378 ; 882 

papuatoTaaa, oapuanorplBat, 378 

Pheasants, kept for show, 77, 2, 5 

pepvh, 480° 

idan, 106%n, 31 

grdornciat, healths, 843 

parduos, 157, n. 5 

popetor, litter, 124, 2, 23 

dopuds, 139, n. 8; 442 

puxKos, a pigment, 174, 2. 42 

Picnics, 315 

Picturesque, sense of, 46, 2. 11 

Pigeon-fancying, 77. 2. 5 

Pigments, 174, 7 42 

matdiov, 141, mn 17; a shoe, 451 

widos, 443; 451 

mivakes yYpapexol, 162, nm. 12 

mydicia, 144, 2. 20 

alvos, 384 

wiéyxos, used as aterm of abuse, 40, 
n. 42 

Placards on the walls, 197, . 4 
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mwAakovs, 382 

wrAararyal, 222 

marararyovioy, 190, 2. 29 

Playthings of children, 222 

Pledges, left in pawn, 122, 21 

mrhGouca ayopd, at what hour, 278 

mwabvew, 205, 2. 15 

rodoKdey, 369 

Poets, read at school, 233 

ne you reaywvorpopeiv, 457 

motkiAla woutAuara, 268. 

modes wallew, 852, 353 

wédos, sun-dial, 210,” 3 | 

woAvoayla, Boootians renowned for. 93, 
m9; 311 

moAuddpos olvos, 338 

noupdrvyas, 461 

aépvat, classification of, 243 

Wopveia, public, 243 

wopvikoy Tédos, 243 

wéoa; game, 354 

moots Sia xidvos, 337 

méros, 380; 833, sqq, 

nparnp AtBos, 359 

mpivas aypia, 4, 2. 9 

mpooaywyela, 495 

mpoBackavia, 191, 2. 32 

mporyamern, 482 

mpott, 480 

mpoxnpuTrrey, 197, 2. 4 

mpouryorpiat, 479 

mpowéure, 83, n. 14 

mpoppdyuara of the houses, 260 

aporlvew pirorngius, 343 

mpomoua, 812; 325 

mpdonBos, 238 

mporkepdaraiov, 137, 2.8; 140, 2. 12; 
319; 407 

npoords, 254; 266 

apéorooy, 265 

mporéhea ydpwv, 482 

apdbects, 386 | 

apddupa, 260 

WybicparondAns, 273 


Wiigpr, set in rings, 199, m. 6; used for | 


reckoning, 232 


WynpoKrerrat, dnpomainrat, 187, 22 | 
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Piabos, 139, n. 8 

Wimvbiov, a pigment, 174, 2. 42 

poul(ew, 221 

popely Thy Odpay, 54, n. 82; 269 

Wuxpal rpdmreCat, 326 

mrepa, or wrépuyes, 421 

wrepwre and wraAwTd mpooKepdrcuc, 
138, 2. 8 : 

arvew eis KéArov, 132, n. 8 

mdeAo1, bathing-tubs, 149, 2. 23; coffins 
391; 396 , 

mvAaY, 253 

Puppet-shows, 185, 2. 15 

wup’yos, for slaves, 266 

mupia, 149, n. 23 

avtldes, 378 

nvélor, 162, 2.13 


Quail-fighting, 78, 2.6; 289: 


paBdor, stripes on the garments, 440 

baBdopdpor, or baBdodxo: in the theatre 
409 

patdia, 447 

pdpavos, 217; 323 

Rattles for children, 222 

Reading, how taught, 232 

Reclining at meals, 317; 319 

pivay, pivds ErArey, 68, m. 17 : 

Rings, use of, 199, 2. 6; &byot. td, 
worn as amulets, 191, 2, 32 

péuBos, 224 

Roofs of houses, 267 

pérrpa on the doors, 55, n. 32 

Rouge, use of, 174, m, 42 

piupa, 151, 2. 28 

foros, 163, n. 14 

puol Ades, 285 

purdv, 106, n. 31 


caxKos, 460 

Salutation, forms of, 142, ”. 18 

caupdpas, 76, 2 5 ! 

gavidAw, worn only by women, 
447 a 

Sandals, 446; taken off betore meals, 
318 
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gapdmos, 199, 1. 6 

Sausages, 322 

oxicrds, 421 

Schoolmasters, pay of, 230 

Schools, 227, sqq.; not supported at 
the public expense, 228; hour at 
which they opened in the morning, 
231; vacations, 234 

Seals, affixed to documents, 159, n. 8; 
to doors, 270; forgery of, 159, 2. 6; 
secured by capsules, 159, 2 7 

Sealing-earth, 163, n. 14 

onides, 365 

ovéAwov, 135, 7; 386 

ohuara, 893 | 

onpia, 433 

Sesame cakes at weddings, 488 

Shaving, 458 

Ships, figure-heads of, 110, .2; names 
of, 111, m2; burden of, 112, 2 5 

Shoes, 445, qq; only worn ont of 
doors, 445; the various kinds, 446, 
8qq.; women’s shoes, 450; materials, 
451; colour, 452 

Signet-rings, 199, 2. 6 

Silk manufacture, 432, 433 

Silver utensils, 5, 2. 12 

owddr, 431 

cictpa, 138, n, 8; 442 

orice, 221 

oxagn, cradle, 221 

oxnval, 28,2. 14; 285 

onuddeov, 125, n. 24 

axiabspas, sundial, 211, 2. 3 

oxlprous, 139, 2. 8 

oKipdpea, 355 

oxddrca, songs, 348 

cxutorduos, 451 

Slaves, 356, sqq.; origin of slavery, 358; 
names of slaves, 169, 2.30; prices of 
slaves, 359; number of slaves, 361; 
chiefly employed as artisans, 362, 
363; female slaves, 364; 474; 495; 

treatment of slaves, 365; usual 
punishments, 369; character, 371; 
manumission of slaves, 169, ”. 29; 
372; presence of, in the theatre, 407 


| 
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Slave-market, 235; 359 

OMIYRA, or guyma, 829; 151, n 23 

Smoke, how disposed of, 271 

Snow, put into wine, 337 

Sophists and rhetoricians in the gym- 
nasia, 309; their fees, 235 

gopol, 391 

ciorpa, 197,24 | 

omdpyava, 217 

omdpria, 447 

Spas, 123, n, 22 

Spelling, how taught, 232 

opards, 370 

opevdauvos, 136, 2. 8; 189, 2. 10 

apevddyn, 199, n. 6; head-dress, 459 

opparyls, 9,n. 17; 199, n. 6 ° 

orovdal, 329 

Spoons, 320 

Stadiate portious, 304 

orTnara, 395 

orepavormatses, 287 

oTnbodecuos, 427 

aripss, a pigment, 175, m. 42 

oraeyyis, in the baths, 150. n. 23; 
head-dress, 459 

oroal, 265 

wroixetov, 211, 2. 8 

orpéBiat, 370 

Streets, pavement of, 285 

orpdéBiros? 101, m. 22; 294 

oTpouara, 3,2. 8; 183, 2. 8 

oTpwpareds, rpwpardderpuor, 4,7. § 

orpédiorv, 427 

Zruyos Swp, 183, 2. 12 

Suicides, how interred, 401 

gTuKdpivoy, a pigment, 174, n. 42 

ovaddaBilew, 232 

abarroryot, 74, m. 1 

ovuBora, 9, n. 17 

guuBoral, dard cuuBordy Seumveiv, 314 

ousperpla xirév, 427 

cuurooiapxos, 341 

Sun-dials, 210, 2. 3 

Surgery, state of, 380 

cuptrrey and KAd(ev, signs of, dis- 
approbation in the theatre, 410 — 

Surnames, 220 
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Sycophants, 66,2.13 «@ 

Symposia, 333, sqq.; of Plato, Xeno- 
phon, and Plutarch, eontrasted, 333; 
diffetent wines at, 835; the Sympo- 
siarch, 342; the rpdmos rhs wécews, 
343; conversation and amusements, 
344. 

raivia, 427 

mawioworrdes, 289 

rapucta, 491 

rao, 393 

Tapixn, 324 os 

rnrepirov, 190, n. 29 

rydia. frame on which quails fought, 

78, 0.9; 355 

OdAapos, 266 

Oarrew, 391 

Gavuaromoiol, 180, n. 7; 188, 2. 25 

Taverns, 27,n. 143; 74,n.13; 281 

‘Theatres, 408, sqq.5 presence of women, 
403; of boys, 406; entrance-money, 
408; arrangement of benches, 409; 
hour of commencement, 73.3 behaviour 
of the audience, 410; social position 
of actors, 411 

Oearpavys, SeatpoTarns, 408 

Thebes, notorious for ¢ua@la, 236 

OjKat, 898 'y q 

Geol yapnaso, 482 @ 

Gewpucdv, 408 

Geparrevrixot, 92, 2. 8 

Geplorpia, 430 

Oepua Aourpd, 123, n. 22 

Géppai, 323 

— Oepudy VSwp, 836 

bérbar ri Vidor, 353 

Thimble-rigging, 187, n. 22 

buivn yauurch, 487 

GopuBeiv, 410 

8pnyv@bol, 389 

Opisaé, 323 

Opuardis, 157,25 

Gipa, 260 ; 269; 54, 2. 32 

| —— abAeios, 253 

oem eNTOALA, B37, nm. 32s 265 

——— peTaVAOS ald MérauAas, 257; 265 


Bupises, 270 

Gupay, Oupwpeioy, 253 

bupwpds, 261 

bicavor, 440 

rlrOn, 221 

Toxiouds, 280 

Tombs, where placed, 393; family- 
tombs, 394; usual forms of, 395: 
inscriptions on, 396 

Tombstones. 395- 

révos, 137, 2. 8 

Torches, 153, m. 1; at weddings, 486 

Toys of children, 222; 224 

Trade, respectability of, 281 

Tpayhpara, 331 

tpdme cat, 140, 2. 10 

grave-stones, 394, 395 

~~~—- of the money-changers, 67, %. 
16; 69, 2.20; 71, 2.25; 72, 2. 27; 
290 3 

—— mpirat and Sedrepar, 326; 330, 
331 

—— alpey ras rpdare(as, 329 

vTpareCoroids, 822 

Travelling, 3, 2. 8; restrictions on, 9, 
m. 17 

Tpytds, pass near Cleon, 1, 7. 2 

TpraKddes, 398 

TplBav, or TpiBaviov, 419 

apixarrov, 460 

TprxoAdBuov, 455 

TpinpataAns, 109, 2 1 

Tpiupa, 336 | 

Trinkets, 200, ». 6; false, 188, . 27 

tplra, 397 

Tpoxds, 370; Tar Oavuaromody, 101, 
nm. 22; game, 224 

Tpopy, 221 

vpdmos THs wéo'ews, 843 

TuAEior, or TUAN, 187, 2. 8 

tbuBor, 394 

riumava, 370 





Vacations in schools, 284 
Vases in tombs, 396 
Veneering, 136, n. 8 
Virginity, test of, 183, 2. 12 
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Visits, made early in the morning, 57, {| Women, 462, gqq.; their social position, 


tt. 375 of the women, 469, 470 


“Wages, daily, for manual labour, 29, 


m 18 
Walking-sticks, 87, . 18; 158, n. 4 
Walls, decoration of, 268 
Warming houses, method of, 271 
Washing clothes, 205, ». 15 
‘Watering-places, 123, 2, 22 


‘Waxwork, artificial fowers, fruits, &c., 


53, 2. 31 
Wax-candles, 156, 2 5 
Waxen writing tables, 163, 2. 13 


Widows, married again, 478; 167, 2. 20 
Wills, when opened, 165, ». 17; wit- - 
nesses to, 166, 2. 18; form of, 167, 


mn. 19; duplicates of, 171, 2. 37 
: Windows, 270 


Wine, 334, sqq.; its cheapness, 334; 
various kinds, 335; various pre- 
parations of, 836; age, 7).; mixed 
with hot or cold water, 337; mixed 
with, snow, 7.; proportions of the 
mixture, 338; not drunk during 


meals, 333; sale of, 280; 284 


463; education, 465; 236; treat. 
ment before and after marriage, 466, 
sqq.; seclusion, 468; gymuactics of, 
at Sparta,” 297; presence in the 
theatre, 403, sq.; marriage, 478 ; 
considerations which induced it, 475: 
its usages and” forms, 479; dowries, 
481; solemnities at marriages, 483, 
8q.; occupations of married womeri, 
491; punishment of infidelity, 494 
frequency of divorce, 497 


Writing, how taught, 232 


Eavéal rpixes, 456 
Eévia, 48, 2. 17 
fevioves, 267 
Enparomety, 294 
tdAov, 370 

tuorls, 441] 

tvorol Spéuor, 808 


Carptcav, 352 

Zev caoor, 205, 2. 14 
Caviov, 427 

(uyds, 446 
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